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iVlEDICI  (Cosmo  de),  a  celebrated  citizen  of  Florence, 
born  in  that  city  in  1389,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  de 
Medici,  the  founder  of  bis  ilUistfious  family.  '^  The 
maxims,'^  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  ***  which,  ur.iformiy  pursued, 
raised  the  house  of  Medici  to  the  splendour  which  it  alter- 
firards  enjoyed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  charge  given  by  this 
venerable  old  man  on  bis  death-bed  to  his  two  sons :  *  I 
feel,'  said  John  de  Medici,  ^  that  I  hav6  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.  I  die  content;  leaving  you,  my  sons,  in 
uiBuence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that  while 
you  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure 
than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given  offence 
to  any  one  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  I  advise 
you  to  do  the  same.  With  re«pect  to  the  honours  of  the 
state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept  only  such  as 
are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws,  and  the  favour  of  your 
fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  the  Exercise  of  that  power  which  is 
obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntarily, 
conferred,  that  occasions  hatred  and  violence;'*  At  the 
death  of  this  venerable  man,  in  1428,  Co^mo  had  already 
obtained  distinction  betb  in  the  political  and  commerciat 
world.  In  1414,  when  the  pope,  John  XXIII.,  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  council  of  Constance,  be  chose 
to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  among  other  mea 
of  eminence,  whose  high  characters  roi^ht  countenance  hi$. 
cause.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Cosmo  succeeded  to 
the  inflnence  possessed  by  him  as  head  of  that  powerful 
/amiljr,  wbich  rendered  him  the  firal;  citizen  of '  the  state, 
VuL.  XXII.  B 
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Aough  iKrithoul  aojr  superiority  •£  rank  or  title,  and  Iris 
conduct  being  marked  hf  urbanity  and  generosity  to  all 
^nks,  be  aequired  numerous  and  zealous  partizans.  Such 
was  the  influence  of  his  family,  that  while  the  citizens  of  ^ 
Florence  fancied  they  lived  under  a  pure  republic,  the  Me- 
dici generally  assumed  to  -themselves  the  first  offices  of  the 
state,  or  nominated  such  persons  as  t;hey  esteemed  fit  for 
those  employments*  Cosmo  exerted  this  influence  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation ;  yet,  ovring  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Florentines,  with  the  bad  success  of  the  war 
against  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  led  on  by  Rinaldo  de'  Albizi, 
which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their 
own  adherents,  seized  the  person  of  Cosmo,  and  committed 
him  to  prison,  and  be  was  afterwards  banished  to  Padua 
for  ten  years,  and  several  other  members  and  friends  of 
the  Medici  family  underwent  a  similar  punishment.  He 
was  received  with  marked  respect  by  the  Venetian  govern-  * 
ment,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Venice.  Within 
a  year  of  his  retreat^  Rinaldo  was  himself  obliged  to  quit 
Florence ;  and  Cosmo  being  recalled,  he  returned  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Some  victims 
were  offered  to  bis  future  security,  and  the  gonfaloniere 
who  had  pronounced  his  sentence,  with  a  few  others  of 
that  party,  were  put  to  death.  Measures  were -now  taken 
to  restri9.t  the  choice  of  magistrates  to  the  partizans  of  the 
Medici,  and  alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring 
powers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetu- 
ating the  system  by  which  Florence  was  from  that  time  to 
be  governed.  The  manner  in  which  Cosmo  employed  his 
authority,  has  conferred  upon  his  memory  the  greatest 
honour.  From  this  time  bis  life  was  an  almost  uninter«. 
rupted  series  of  prosperity*  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by 
the  republic,  and  the  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  which 
he  experienced  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  bis  fel* 
low-citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  natural  propensity 
to  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  pHtronage  and  en- 
couragement of  learned  men.  The  richest  private  citizen 
in  Europe,  he  surpassed  almost  all  sovereign  prinoes  in  the 
munificence  with  which  he  patronized  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  assembled  around  him  «ome  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate  the 
Grecian  language  and  philosophy.  He  ..established,  at 
Florence,  an  academy  expressly  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
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celebrated  Marsilius  Ficiniis.  He  collected  (ram  all  parts 
hy  means  of  foreign  correspondences,  manuscripts  of  the 
Greeks  Latin,  and  Oriental  languages,  which  formed  the 
foundaiion  of  the  Laurentian  library ;  nor  was  he  less  libe* 
ral  in  ^e  encouragement  of  the; fine  arts.  Diving  the.  ce- 
tirement  of  his  latter  days,  bis  happiest  hours  were  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophj,  and  the  coq- 
▼ersation  of  learned  men.  He  alsp  endowed  numerous 
religious  houses^  and  built  an  hospital  al  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  While,  the  spirit  .of  biai  go- 
vernment, was  moderate,  iie  avoided  every  appearance  of 
state  which  might  excite  the  jealousy  or  dbcontent  of  the 
Florentines ;  and  therefore^  by  way.  of  increasing  his  in** 
terest  among  them,  .restricted  the  marriages  of  his  children 
toFlorenyne  families.  By  such  wise  measures,  and  the 
general  urbanity  of  his  behaviour  to  all  orders  of  men,,  he 
attained  the  title  of  ^.'  Father  of  bis  cquntry,''  which  was 
inscribed  on  his  tomb.  He  died  Aug.  1,  146^,  aged  seventy- 
five  years,  deeply  lamented  by  the  citizens  of  Florence.'  . 

MEDICI  (LoREi^zo,  or  La^^itrenge  Dfi),.  grandson  of 
tbe  precediqg,  was  born  Jan.  1,  14i8. .  From  his  earliest 
years  he  gave  proo£i  of  a  vigorous  mind,  whiclt  vi^as  care* 
liiUy  cultivated,  and.  exhibited  many  traits  ,Qf  that  princely 
and  liberal  spirit  which  afterwards  procured  him  the  ti^le  of 
'^  Magnificent.''  In. polite  literature  be  cQltiyated  poetry, 
and  gave  some . proofs  of  his  talents. in  various  copappsi; 
tions.  At  the  death  of  Cosmo,  on  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties, of  his  father.Peter.de  Medici,  he  was  immediately 
initiated  into  political  life,  although,  then  only,  in  bis  six? 
teeuth  year.  H^  was  accordingly  s^nt  to.  visit  the  princi- 
pal, courts  in  Italy,  and  acquire  a  per^oal  knovledge  pf 
their  politics  and  their  rulers.  Ip  14^9  bis  fislb^  died| 
leaving  hb  two  sons  JLorenzo  and  Julian  beirs  fif  bisi  power 
aad  property ;  but  it  was.  Lorenzo  who  succeeded  him.  as 
bead  of  the  republic. ..  UppQ  the  accession  of  Sixths  IV.^  to 
the  papal  throne,  he«  went,  with  some  othei^  citizen^  to 
eongcatttlate  the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  wjth  the  of? 
fice  of  treasurer  of  the  holy  see^  ai^d  while  at  ]Rome  took 
every  oppoi:^uBity  to  add  to.. the  remains  of  apoieot  art 
which  his  family  had.  collected,  .  One  of  the  i^t..  public 
occurrences  .after  be  conducted  the  helm  of  gqvemmentf 
was  a  revolt  of  the  inbabitaots  of  Volterra,  on  jiccofint  df 

^  RMCOt't  IaU  oi  Loreoxo.-l-iReei's  CycWpedim. 
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a  dispute  with  the  Florentine  repablic  ;  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lorenzo,  means  of  force  were  adopted,  which 
ended  in  the  sack  of  the  unfortunate  city,  an  event  that 
gave  him  much  concern.     In  1472^  be  re-establisiied  ^he 
academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  he  removed  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  work,  exerted  himself  in  selecting  the  most  emi- 
nent professors,  and  contributed  to  it  a  large  sum  from  his 
private  fortune,  iu  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  state  of 
Florence.     Zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic 'philosophy, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
for  its  promotion,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was  conducted  with 
singular  literary  splendour.     While  he  was  thus  advancing 
in  a  career  of  prosperity  and  reputation,  a  tragical  iuci* 
dent  was  very  near  depriving  his  country  of  his/uture  ser* 
vices.     This  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pgzzi,  a  numerous 
and  -distinguished  family  in  Florence,  of  which  the  object 
was  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and  his  brother.     In  the 
latter  they  were  successful ;  but  Lorenzo  was  saved,  and 
tile  people  attached  to  the  Medici  collecting  in  crowds, 
put   to  death   or  apprehended  the  assassins,  whose  de- 
signs were  thus  entirely  frustrated,  and  summary  justice 
was  inflicted   on   the   criminals.     Salviati,   archbishop   of 
Pisa,  was  hanged  out  of  the  palace  window  in  his  sacer- 
dotal robes ;    and  Jacob  de  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  ne- 
phews, shared  the  same  fate.     The  name  and  arms  of  the 
Pazzi  family  were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished, 
and  Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
bis  fellow-citizens.    The  pope,  Sixtus  IV.  who  was  deep 
in  this  foul  conspiracy,  inflamed  almost  t6  madness  by  the 
defeat  of  bis  schemes,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the 
magistrates  of  Florence^  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole 
territory,  and,  forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
prepared  to  inrade  the  Florentine  dominions.     Lorenzo 
appealed  to  all  the  surroonding  potenutes  for  the  justice 
of  his  cause ;  and  he  was  aflFeClionately  supported  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  began,  and  were  carried  on  with 
various  success  through  two  campaigns.     At  the  close  of 
1479,  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and,  without  any  previous  security, 
trusted  his  liberty  and  his  life  to  the  mercy  of  a  declared 
enemy.    The  monarch  v/ta  atruck  with  this  hefoic  act  of 
confidencey  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  defjpnce  and  friendship 
was  agreed  upon  between  them,    and  Sixtus' afterwards 
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consented  to  a  peace.  At  length  tlie  death  of  Sixtos  IV. 
freed  him  from  an  a'df^rsarj  who  never  ceased  to  bear  him 
ill-witl ;  and  he  was  able  to  secure  himself  a  friend  in  his 
saece68or  Innocent  VIII.  He  conducted  the  republic  of 
Florence  to  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which 
it  had  scarcely  ever  known  before ;  and  by  procuring  the 
institution  of  a  deliberative  body,  of  the  nature  of  a 
senate,  he  corrected  the  democratical  part  of  his  oon- 
sdtucion. 

Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  beyond  any  of  his  pre* 
decessors  in  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts  : 
and  his  own  productions  are  distinguished  by  a  vigour  oF 
imagination,  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  an  elegance  of 
style,  which  aflPorded  the  first  great  example  of  improve- 
ment, and  entitle  him,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  honour* 
able  appellation  of  the  **  restorer  of  Italian  literature.** 
Hii  compositions  are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric 
pieces,  some  longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires, 
and  jocose  carnival  songs,  and  various  sacred  poems,  the 
latter  as  serious  as  many  of  the  former  are  licentious. 
Some  of  these  pieces,  especially  those  of  the  lighter  kind, 
in  which  he  imiuted  the  rustic  dialect,  became  extremely 
popular.  His  regard  to  literature,  in  general,  was  testi- 
fied by  the  extraordinary  attention  whiph  he  paid  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  Laurentian  library.  Although  the  an- 
cestors of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  imn)ense  col- 
lection of  MSS.  contained  in  this  library,  he  may  claim 
the  honour  of  having  raised  the  superstructure.  If  there 
was  any  pursuit  in  which  he  engaged  more  ardently  and 
persevered  in  more  diligehtly  than  the  rest,  it  was  that  of 
enlarging  ills  collection  of  books  and  antiquities :  for  this 
parpose  be  employed  tl^  services  of  learned  men,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  lulyf  and  especially  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  <!bmpanion  Politiao,  who  took  several  journeys  in  order 
to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
**  I  wish,''  said  Lorenzo  to  him  as  he  was  proceeding  on 
one  of  these  expeditions,  **  that  the  diligence  of  Picus 
and  yourself  would  afford  me  sueh  opportunities  of  pur- 
chasii^  books  thit  I  should  be  obliged  even  to  pledge 
my  furniture  to  possess  them.'^  Two  journeys,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo,  into  the  east,  by  John  Lascar, 
produced  a  great  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works.  On 
bis  return  from  his  second  expedition,  he  brought  with 
him  two  hundred  copies,  many  of  which  be  bad  procured 
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ftoin  a  monastery  at  m^ant  Athos ;  }>ut  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzp,  who,  iu  his  last  mo- 
ments, Expressed  to  Politian  and  PiciM  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection  which  he  was 
forming  for  their  accommodation.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
invaluable  art  of  printing/  L6renzo  was  solicitous  to  avail 
himself  of  its  adfai^tages  in  procuring  editions  of  the  best 
works  of  antiquity  corrected  by  the  ablest  scholars,  whose 
labours  were  rewarded  by  his  munificence.  When*  die 
capture  oT  Constafntinople^  by  the  Turks  caused  the  dis- 
persion of  many  learned  Greeks,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  in  Italy.  It  was  now  at  Florence  that  this  tongue 
was  inculcated  under  the  sanction  of  a  public  institutiim, 
either  by  native  Greeks,  or  learned  lultiins,  who  were  their 
powerful  competitors,  whose  services  were  procured  by  iSie 
diUgence  of  Lorenzo  de  Mediei,  and  repaid  by  his  bounty. 
^*  Hence,''  says  Mr»  Roscoe,  *'  succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgments  to  their  great  pa* 
tron,  who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from  which, 
to  use  their  own  classical'  figure,  as  from  the  Trojan 
horse,  so  many'  illustrious  champions  have  sprung, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the -Greek 
tongue  was  extended,  not  only  through  all  Italy,  but 
through  Francd,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England ;  from  all 
which  countries  numerous  pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who 
diffused  the  learning  they  had  there  acquired  throttghiouc 
the  r6st  of  Europe." 

'The  services  of  Lorenzo  to  the  fine  arts  were  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  he  rendered  toletters,  bjr  augment- 
ing his  father's  collection  of  the  renlains  of  antient  taste  and 
skill.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  account  only  that  he  is 
Entitled  to  the  esteem  of  the  professors  and  adinirers  of  the 
arts.  He  determined  to  excite,  among  his  countrjrtnen, 
a  ffood  taste,  and,  by  proposing  to  their  imitation  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  masters,  to  elevate  th^ir  views  beyohd 
the  forms  of  common  life,  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
ideal  beauty  which  alone  distinguishes  wbrks  of  art  frbm 
mere  mechanical  productions.  Withthiai  view  hh  appro- 
priated his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished 
with  a  profusion  of  statues,  busts,  and  other  relics  of  art, 
the  most  perfect  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure.    The 
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^Otcntion  of  tlie  %^er,  ;v)k^pf,<bi4.  ffjUm(*P 
incited  to.thes^  pursuits  by  t^e  (E^aij^pil^  of^Lor^nyo  ;  thiC 
of  the  lower  dass.byJiit^Jlibera^tj^  -Xo^b^  fU^cw^beiWi 
oply.allowe4,comp^t<;Dt  8t\pen4t,, while .t^eyMt^flded  to 
their  studies,  bat  appQi^ed,c;QQ9i4eri^e^j;ir^iilp[i«^a9.  ce- 
wards  of  tbe^r  prqQcle^cy. .  Tq  thjsjps^^utipiv.poGe'ihiiD 
any  other  circuawaoce,  Mr%BpfC^(  4¥:ribft  Ah^  fuddea 
ao4  astooishiog  proficiency  whjcb,,  pwarc^  ^h^  .cjqs^.pf^he 
l^tl)  century,,  ijiras  evidently  ip«4^,ip  tjiij^  %fti|p  and  wbicbi 
cofnmencing  %t  Flpr^npe,  ^s^^e^ded  itself  ltc^  the  rf^t.bf  Eu^r 
rope.  ,In  1488^  h|^  doniestictiq9fn|^ri  ^1^  ipiiciifiiipairml.by 
the  loss  of  his  wif^ ;  a^d  ^ft.er^  t^t  bis  const^fut^  appears 
to  hi^ve  given  way,  ^ifd  in  April  ^^2,^'  be  W^k  i|dd«r..t|i€ 
debilitating  power  of  a  slow  fever,  and  expired  in  thetbrty* 
foaiftb.yearof  bis  age.  jQrbis^€tp^i;4  Qbacac^r».,as«well 
as  the  history  ,of  his  age,  we  piust  refer  to  tbe,v<%r)rjM[U#* 
resting  work   from  ^wbvcb  ^is  brief  acx^upt   b^s.^een 

t^««.' > .,"  .r :  

MI^DINA  ($ir,JoHN)«  a  portrait*rpaipter,  .was^tbe  son 
of  Medina  de  TAsturias,  a  Spani^  capVE^n,  who.  had  settled 
at  9russelF9  where ,this  sqn  wa^.  bori^  iq  jl6$9,.  fitid.  waa  j(i- 
strvqted  in  painting  by  ,D,^  C^ateV  ,  U^  (parried  .yoMngv 
and  psune  into  .England  in  1^86,  wb^fe  l^e  dr^^.  pqrtraits  ' 
for  ^veral  years*    Tb^  e^rl  of  L§veo  encouraged  .biiQ^tp 

£o.,tp  Scotland,.  an4 .  procui;e4  Mfo  |i,  ^ubsc^'ipM.W  of  five 
iin4i^  pouPfiJU  worth  of  busing..  H^^atccepi^eci.tbe  otEsr, 
fKid,  acpordiiig  to  >^alpol^,, carried. wit^,l\iq[i  a  large  qvin*  « 
bier  of  bodies  aQ4  pastures,  tp  %vbich  bjD  paifited.ti^ads. 
He  returqed  to  England  for  a.sboct  t^m^M  bat.weot  again 
Jtq  Scotland,,  where  he  di^d  .in  17  lU  ag^4  fifty-jliv^o^  aod 
was  buried  in  the  Qrey  F.riars,,church*yard. ,  H^  ynu 
knighted  by  the  dul^e.of  Que^sjb^ryy^^r^l.blgl^  cpmqais* 
piooer,  being  the, last  instance  of  that  honp^ir  .conferred in 
Scotland  while  a  separate  kingdom.  He  painted  m<Mit  of 
1^,  Scotch  nobility ;  but  wa^  not  rich,  havipg  twenty 
f^jnldren.  The.  portraits  qf  th^  professors  ip  th|9  S«irg^lis*- 
ball  at  Gdij)bMrgh  wqre.paintefl,  by  him..  W^lpqle  nc^^a 
other  pvrtr^itSiby  him^n  Eqglaiid^^aqd  adds,  that  .\\p  was 
capable  both  of  history  and  landscape.  The  duke  of  Gor- 
doo  presented  his  portrait  to  the  grand  doke  of  Tuscany, 
who  placed  it  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  among  the  series 
of  eminent  artists  painted  by  themselves.    The  prints  ia 

t'RMCoe*f  Life  of  Xorenao,  abridged  in  Rset^f  Cjclopsdw. 
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«n  octtvo  edition  of  Milton  were  designed  by  him,  btrt 
Mr.  iWalpole  does  not  teli  us  of  what  date.  Sir  John*s 
ffrandtion^  Johii  Medina,  the  last  of  the  family,  died  at 
•Edinburgh  in  1796.  He  practised  painting  in  some  mea- 
sure, although  all  we  have  heard  specified  is  the  repair  he 
gave  to  the  series  of  Scottish  kings  in  Holyrood-house, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  imaginary  portraits. ' 

MEERMAN  (Gerard),  a  very  learned  lawyer  and  pen- 
sionary of  Rotterdam  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1722  ;  of  his 
early  history,  pursuits,  &c.  our  authorities  give  no  ac- 
count, nor  have  the  bibliographers  of  this  country,  to  whom 
be  is  so  well  known,  supplied  this  deficiency.  All  we  know 
is,,  that  he  died  December  15,  1771,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  life  spent  in  learned  research  and  la- 
bour, which  produced  the  following  works-:  I.  "  De  rebus 
mancipi  et  nee  mancipi.*'  Leyden,  1741,  4to.  2.  "  Spe- 
cimen calculi  fluxionalis,**  ibid.  1742,  4to.  3.  "  Speci- 
'  men  aiiimadversionum  fn  Cazi  institutiones,"  Mantuas  Car- 
petunorum  (i.  e.  Madrid),  reprinted  with  additions  by  the 
author,  at  Paris,  1747,  8vo.  4.  "  Conspectus  novi  the- 
sauri juris  civilis  et  canonici,"  Hague,  1751,  8vo.  This 
conspectus  was  immediately  followed  by  the  work  itself. 
6.  "Novus  Thesaurus  juris  civilis,"  &c.  1751—1753,  7 
Tols.  folio;  a  book  of  high  reputation,  to  which  his  son 
John  added  an  eighth  volume,  in  178a  |6.  "  Conspectus 
Origin umTypographicarum  proirime  in  lucem  edendarum,'* 
176  ly  8vo.  This  prospectus  is  very  scarce,  as  the  author 
printed  but  a  very  few  copies :  it  is  however  in  demand 
with  collectors,  as  containing  some  things  which  he  did  not 
insert  in  the  work  itself.  The  abb6  Gouget  published  a 
French  translation,  with  some  additions,  in  1762.  The 
entire  work  appeared  in  1765,  under  the  title  of,  7.  *^  Ori* 
gines  Typographicae,"  Hague,  2  vols.  4to.  An  analysis  of 
this  valuable  work  was  draw'aup  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  printed 
in  "The  Origin  of  Printing,  in  two  Essays,  1.  The  sub- 
stance of  Dr.  Middleton's  Dissertation  on  the  origin  of 
printing  in  England.  2.  Mr.  Meerman's  account  of  the 
first  invention  of  the  art,**  1774,  8vo.  This  volume  was 
the  joint  composition  of  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols. 
Meerman's  partiality  to  Haerlenti,  as  the  origin  of  print- 
ing, was  attacked  with  much  severity  by  Heinecken,  who 
being  a  German,  betrayed  as  much  partiality  to  Ments 

1  Watpole*t  Aoeodotef.-f-Edwardt*i  Continaatiop. 
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Und  Serasburgb.  It  seems,  however,  now  to  be  agreed 
among  typographical  antiquaries,  that  Heinecken  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  claims  of  Haerlem,  and  Meerman  in* 
finitely  too  mucli.  The  dissertation  of  the  latter,  however, 
has  very  recently  been  reprinted  in  France,  by  Mons. 
Ja.  sen,  with  useful  notes,  and  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
books  published  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  fifteenth 
century. ' 

MEHEGAN  (Willum  Alexander),  a  French  histo* 
rian,  of  Irish  extraction,  as  his  name  sufficiently  de- 
notes^ was  born  in  1721  at  Salle  in  the  C^vennes.  He 
addicted  himself  very  early  to  letters,  and  the  history 
of  his  life  is  only  the  history  of  his  publications.  He 
produced  in  1752,  1.  "The  origin  of  the  Guebres,  or 
^ural  religion  put  into  action."  This  book  has  too  much 
of  the  cast  of  modern  philosophy  to  deserve  recommenda* 
tion,  and  has  now  become  very  scarce.  2.  In  1755  he 
published  "  Considerations  on  the  Revolutions  of  Arts,"  a 
work  more  easily  to  be  found;  and,  S.  A  small  volume  of 
"Fugitive  Pieces'*  in* verse,  far  inferior  to  his  prose.  In 
the  ensuing  year  appeared,  4.  His  "  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
chioness iJe  Terville,  with  t)^e  Letters  of  As|>asia,"  12mo. 
The  st>  le  of  these  memoirs  is  con^tidered  as  affected,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  general  fault  prevalent  in  his  works.  In  his 
person  also  he  is  said  to  have  been  affected  and  finical ; 
with  very  ready  elocution,  but  a  mode  of  choosing  both 
his  thougbu  and  expressions  that  was  rather  brilliant  than 
natural.  His  style,  however,  improved  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  In  1759  he  gave  the  world  a  treatise  on,  5.  *^  The 
origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  Idolatry ,'*  12ipo;  a  pro- 
duction in  which  this  improvement  in  his  mode  of  writing 
is  very  evident.  It  is  still  more  so  in  his,  6.  "  Picture  of 
modern  History,**  "Tableau  de  I'Histoire  moderne,"  which 
was  published  in  1766,  in  3  ^ols.  12mo.  His  chief  faults 
are  those  of  ill-r(gulated  genius,  which  is  very  strongly 
apparent  in  this  work ;  it  is  eloquent,  full  of  those  graces 
of  elocution,  and  richness  of  imagination,  which  are  said 
to  have  made  his  conversation  so  peculiar :  but  it  becomes 
fatiguing  from  an  excessive  ambition  to  paint  every  thing 
in  brilliant  colours.  He  speaks  of  every  thing  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  he  embellishes  every  subject  with  images 

^  Diet.  Hitt. — Bowyer  spd  Nichols*!  '*  Origin  of  PrintiDg."— Dibdib'f  Biblio- 
nnwa  and  Ty^ograpliical  Aotiquftief.— Saxii  Ooomatt. 
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aDdallusioiuk  « He  died  Jan.  23,  1766,  before  this  moft 
considerai>ld  of  his  w«iVks  was  quite  ready  foe  publicatioa. 
He  WM  married,  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman 
who  in  all  respects  did  honour  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste. 
All  .hb  wvitinpp  are  in  French.  ^  > 

' :  MEIBOMIUS,  is  the  name  of  several  learned  men,  who 
were. Germans.  >  John- Henry  Meibomius  was  a  professor 
of  physic  atj  Helmstadt,  where  he  was  bom  in  1590,  and 
was  afterwards 'firstiphysieian'at  Liibeok,  ywhere  he  died  in 
1655;  -  He  was'  the  author  of  several  learned  works  en  nie- 
dical  subjects,^ such  as  '<  Jusjuraodum  Hippocratis,''  Gr. 
&«Lat  1643,  4to;  ^^  De  usu  flagrorumin  re  medica,*' 
Leyden,  1639,  &c.'  &c."  He  is  known  in  the  literary  world 
by  a  ivork  published  at  Leyden  in  1653,  4to,  and  entitled^ 
f*  Mflscenas^ 'sive  de  Ci  Cilnii  MsBcenatis  vita,  moribus,  & 
rebus  gestis,*'  in  which  he  seems  to  have  quoted  every 
pAssaig^  from  antiquity,-  where  any  thing  is  said  of  Meece* 
Has ;  but  having  employed  neither  criticism  nor  method^ 
he  cannot  claim  any  higher  merit  itiku  that  of  a  mere  col- 
lector.*      ...  '    ■'         ■ 

MEIBOMIUS  (Henry),^  son  of  the  former,  was  bom  at 
Lubeck  in  1633;  and  after  laj^ing  a  proper  foundation  in 
literature  at  home,  went  in  1655  to  the  university  of 
Helmstadt,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and 
medicine.  •  Afterwards  ^he  went  to  study  under  the  pro- 
fessors .at  Groningeo,  Franeker,  and  Leyden;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Germany,  projected  a  larger  tour  through 
Ilaly^  France,  and  England,  which  he  executed ;  he  con* 
tractedmn  acquaintance  with  the  learned  wherever  he 
wentf  and  took  a  doc(pr  of  physic^ s  degree  in  1663,  as 
he  passed  through  Angers  in  France.  He  was  ofiereda 
professorship  of  physic  at  Helmstadt  in  1661 :  but  his  tra* 
veiling  scheme  •did  not  permit  him  lo  take  (possesion  of  it 
tilli:1664.  This,  and  the  professorships  of  history  and 
poetry.  Joined  to  it  in  167S,  be  held  to  the  time  ^  his 
-  deatlC  which  happened  in  March,  1700.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  works  relating  to  his  own  profession,  he  pub- 
lished, in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1688,  ^^  Scriptores  rerum  Ger- 
manicarum,"  a  very  useful  collection,  which  bad  been 
begun,  but  not  finished,  by  his  father,' 

>  Neerelogie  pour  1767. — Diet.  Hitt 

t  Mortri.— Eloy,  Diet,  Hitt.  de  Medicine.-— 8«xii  OoonaskiooD. 

s  Moreri.— Eloy.^MceroD,  fol.  XVIIL— Saxii  OoomnikiOib 
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MEIfiOIIIUS  (Mi^RCUS),  a  Teiy  learned  man,  of  the 
family  as  ^e  preceding,  was  born  in  1^11.     He'de* 
FOted  himself  to  literature  aad  criticnm,  but  paitleulariy 
to  the  learning  of  the  anoients  ;'as  tlnir  nmnc,  the  ttroc- 
ture  of  their  galleys,*  he.     In'  1 602  fee  ffvbHsbed  a  oollec* 
tion  of  seVefi  Greek  authors,  who  bad  Written  upon  aneient 
music,  to  which  he' added  a  Latin  "version  by  himself^     It 
was  ^nUtled  ^  Antiqass-  MosicsB  auetores  septem  Grsece  et 
Latine,  Marcus  Meibooihis  restituit  ae  Notis  explicavit;** 
Amst    The  first  vohjifie  oontains :   I.  Aristoxeni  Harmo* 
liicoruro*  Eiementoruni,  tibri  iii.     II.  Eudidis  Introductio 
Harmonica.     III.  Nichomacbi  Geraseni,  Pytbagorioi,  Har- 
mon. Matnuale.     IV.  Alypii  Introductio  Masica.    V.  Gau- 
dentii    Pbilosophi  introdtlctio    Harmonica.      VI.  Bacchii 
Seuioris  Irftroductio  Artis  Musicse.    The  secoad  Tolame : 
Aristidis  Quinttliani  de  Mtisica,  libri  iii.   Maniatii  Capett« 
de  Muaica,  liber  ix.    This,  says  Dr.  Bnrney,  ii  tlie  most 
solid  and  celebrated  of  his  critical  works,  in  which  all  «nb- 
sequent  writers  on  the  subject  of  ancient  music  place  im- 
plicit fiuth.     It  is  from  these  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
writers  in  music,  particularly  Alyplus;  4bat  we  are  able  to 
fancy  we  can  decipher  the  musical  characters  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  their  notation ;  which,  before  his  time, 
had  been  so  altered,  corrupted,  disfigured,  and  cbnfounded, 
by   the  ignorance  or  neglig^ce  of  the  transcribers  of 
ancient  MB5.,  that  thej^  were  rendered  wholly'  unintel- 
ligibleJ 

Meibomius,  ^after  this  learned  and  elegant  publication, 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  queen' of  Sweden,  to' whom 
.  be  had  dedicated  it;  but  this  visit  w)u  not  foUowed  by  the 
most  pleasing  consequences.  Having  by  his  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  impressed  this  prin- 
cess with  similar  ideas,  tb^  younger  Bburd^lot,  a'  physi- 
cian, and  bis  rival  (as  a  classical  scholar)  in  the  qu^eh^s 
favour,  instigated  her  majfesty  to  desire  him  to  ^ing  an 
ancient  Grecian  air,  while  Naudet,  an  Old  Frenchman, 
danced  i  la  Grec  to  the  sound  of  his  voice.  But  the  per- 
formance, instead  of  exciting  admiration,  produced  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  from  all  present ;  which  so  enraged  Mei- 
bomius, that  seeing  the  buffoon  Bourdelot  in  the  gallery 
among  the  scoffers,  and  having  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  be 
who,  with  a  malicious  design,  had  persuaded  her  majesty 
to  desire  this  performance,  immediately  flew  thither,  and 
exercised  the  pugilist's  art  on  his  face  so  violently,  without 
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being  restrained  by  tbe  presence  of  the  queen,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  quit  the  Swedish  dominions  before 
be  could  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  rashness  ;  and  im- 
mediately  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  being  well  received, 
he  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  became  a  professor  at 
Sora,  a  Danish  college  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
nobility.  Here  too  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
aulic  counsellor,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  Etsineur, 
and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Architesori£,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  maritime  taxes  or  customs;  but, 
neglecting  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  was  dismissed,  and 
upon  tbafr  disgrace  quitted  Denmark.  Soon  after,  he 
settled  at  Am#terdam,  and  became  professor  of  history 
in  the  college  of  that  city;  but  refusing  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  son  of  a  burgomaster,  alleging  that  be  was 
not  accustomed  to  instruct  boys  in  tbe  elemenu  of  know- 
ledge, b>ut  to  finish  students  arrived  at  maturity  in  their 
studies,  he  was  disttiissed  from  that  station.  After  quitting 
Amsterdam,  he  visited  France  and  England ;  then  re- 
turning to  Holland,  he  led  a  ^studious  and  private  life  at 
Amsterdam  till  17A0  or  1711,  when  he  died  at  near  100 
years  of  age. 

Meibomius  pretended  that^  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the 
Bible  was  full  of  errors,  and  undertook  to  correct  them'  by 
means  of  a  metre,  which  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  in 
those  ancient  writings ;  but  this  drew  upon  him  no  small 
raillery  from  the  learned.  Nevertheless,  besides  tbe  work 
aboVe  mentioned,  he  produced  several  others,  which  shewed 
him  to  be  a  good  scholar;  particularly  his  *'  Diogenes 
Laertius,"  Amst.  1692,  2  vols.  4to,  by  far  the  most  critical 
and  perfect  edition  of  that  writer ;  his  "  Liber  de  Fabrica 
Triremium,'*  1671,  in  which  he  thinks  he  discovered  the 
method  in  which  the  ancients  disposed  their  bancs  of  oars  ; 
his  edition  of  the  ancient  Greek  Mythologists ;  and  his 
dialogues  on  Proportions,  a  curious  work,  in  which  the 
interlocutors,  or  persons  represented  as  speaking,  are 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Pappus,  Eutocius,  Theo, 
and  Hermotimus.  This  last  work  was  opposed  by  Lan- 
gius,  and  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  a  considerable  tract,  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  works*' 

1  Moreri. — Burney^i  Hist,  of  Music,  and  in  \be  Qyclopasdia. — Hiittgn's  Dictf 
— Saxii  O'Domasticon. 
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MfelER  (George  Frederic),  a  German  writer  on  pbi^ 
losophical  subjects,  was  bom  in  17 1 8,  at  AmmefndorfF, 
near  Halle  in  Saxony.  He  appeared  first  as  an  author  in 
1745,  when  be  published,  in  German,  1.  His  <<  Elepresen- 
Ution  of  a  Critic,"  being  bis  delineation  of  the  character 
of  a  perfect  critic.  In  the  same  year  he  produced,  2.  ^  In* 
structions  bow  any  one  may  become  a  Modern  Philoso- 
pher,'* 8vo.  We  have  a  translation  in  this  country,  called 
*'  The  Merry  Philosopher,  or  Thoughts  on  Jesting,''  pub- 
lished in  1764,  from  the  German  of  Meier,  but  whether 
a  translation  of  the  last- mentioned  work,  we  know  not.  It 
is  a  very  dull  perfornoance.  Whatever  merit  mipht  belong 
to  his  works  on  philosophical  and  critical  subjects,  they 
were  peculiarly  his  own,  for  he  was  not  master  of  the 
learned  languages.  Yet  his  work  on  the  elements  of  all 
the  polite  arts,  was  received  by  his  countrymen  with  no 
inconsiderable  approbation.  It  is  entitled,  3.  ^^  Introduc- 
tion to  the  elegant  arts  and  sciences ;''  and  was  printed  at 
Halle,  in  8vo,  1748 — 1750;  and  republished,  in  three 
parts,  in  1754 — 1759.  J.  Matthew  Gesner,  however,  in 
bis  *^  Isagoge,"  is  frequently  severe  against  this  author, 
and  particularly  derides  his  form  of  £sthetic^,  which  had 
been  much  applauded.     Meier  died  in  1777.* 

MEKERCHUS.     See  METKERKE. 

MELA  (PoMPONius),  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Bastica  in  Spain,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His 
three  books  of  "  Cosmography,  or  De  situ  Orbis,"  are 
written  in  a  concise,  perspicuous,  and  elegant  -  manner ; 
and  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and  labours 
of  the  ablest  critics.  Isaac  Vossius  gave  an  edition  of 
them  in  1658,  4to,  with  very  large  and  copious  notes,  ifi 
which  he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  eriticize  *^  Salmasius's 
Commentaries  upon  Solinus.''  James  Gronovius  published 
'^  Mela,''  in  1658,  12mo,  with  shorter  notes;  in  which,' 
however,  as  if  he  resented  Vossius's  treatment  of  Salmasius, 
he  censures  his  aoiraadversions  with  some  degree  of  se- 
verity*  To  this  edition  of  Mela,  is  added,  *^  Jnlii  Honorit 
oratoris  exceiptum  cosmograpbisB,*'  first  published  from 
the  manuscript ;  and  *^  £thici  Cosmographia."  Vossius 
answered  the  aistigattona  of  Gronovius^  in  an  *'  Appendix 
to  his  Aanotatibns,*'  1686,  4to;  but,  dying  the  same  year, 

1  Diet.  Hist.— Saxit  Oooraattijon. 
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left  bts  manes  to  be  insulted  by  Gronovius,  in  another 
edition  of  Mela  immediately  publisbedt  with  illustrations  by 
medals.  In  this  last  edition  by  Grouovius,  are  added  6v0 
books,  **  De  geograpbia,'*  written  by  some  later  author ; 
by  Joraan4e0)  as  fa!bricias,cpnjectiires.  ,  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  editions  of  Pemponips^  Mela,,  is  that  by  Reyaald% 
printed  at  Exeter  jo:  171 1,.  4tp,  illustrated  with  27  mapt, 
and  which  was  reprinted. at  London,  .1719  and  L739,  and 
at  Eton,  1761  and  1775,^  4to.  The  last  edition,  coUa^ 
with  many  MS3.  it  that  by  C*  H«  TzschucRius,  printed  at^ 
I^eipsic,  1807,  7  vols,  ^yo.' 

MELANCTHON  (Phiuf),  whom  the  common  consent 
of  all  ecclesiastical  historians  has  placed  among  the  .most 
eminent  of  the  reformers,  was  born  at  3ret^en,.in  the 
Palatinate  upon  the.  Rhine,  Feb.  16,  1^97.  His  family 
narne^  Scbwartserd,  in  German,  nuea^s  literally ^i/oci  <arU^ 
which,  according,  to  the  custom  .of  the  times  (as  in  the  case 
of  Oecolampadiu%  Erasmus,  Cbytrasus,  I(eacblin,  •  &c.)9 
was  exchanged,  foR  Melancthon,  a  compound  Greek  word 
of  th^  same  signification.  Hi^  education,  was. at , first 
chiefly  under  the  care)  of  bis  maternal  grandfaliier  Renter, 
as  his  father!s  time  was  .much  engrossed  by^the  affairs  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  whom  he  served  as  engineer,  .or  com* 
missary  of  artillery,  Hg  first  studied  at  a  school  in  Bret- 
teoy  and  partly  under  a; private  tutor^  and  gave,  very 'early^ 
proofii  of  capacity.  He  was  afterwarda  sent  .to  Pfortsheim, 
a  city  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden,  where  was  a  flourishuig 
college,  and  here  he  -.liecame  knoim  to  the  celebrated 
Reuchlin,  to  whom  it  would. appear  he  was  distantly. re* 
lated,  and  who  assisted  him  ia  learning  the  Greek  lan« 
guage.  Probably  by  iiis  advice,  Melaocthon  went  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  matriculated  on 
Oa.  13,  1509.  Such  was  bis  improveinent  here  .that  his 
biogcaphers  inform  usj  he*,  was.  admitted  to  his  baohelor's 
degree,  although  under  fourteen  years  of  ag6,  .and  that  he 
was  intrusted  to  teach  the  sons/of  count.  Leonsteiiu  Yet^ 
notwithstanding  his  extcaordiuary  proficMoey,  iie  was  le^ 
fused  his  degree  of  oiasier  on  account  of  his  youth ;  and, 
either  disappointed  in  this,  or  because  the-  air  of  Hcidd-> 
berg  did  not  agree  with.his  constitution,  he.  left  that  unL- 
yersity  in  1512,  and  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  resided 
six  years.  ,       .      .  i    - 

'  *  VoMins  d«  Hilt.  JUt.— Fabric  Bibl.  Ltt.<— Ssxit  OpomttUeoa. 
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.  BaiUet  has  witb  much  propriety  classed  Melanctbon 
among  the  ertfans  celehres^  or  list  of  youths  who  became 
celebrated  for  early  genius  and  knowledge.  It  is  said  tbtt 
while  at  Heidelbei^  he  was  employed  in  composing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  academical  speeches,  and  Baiilet  ackls, 
that  at  thirteen  be  wrote  a  comedy,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Reuchlin.  With- such  capacity  and  application  he  could 
not-  fail  to  distinguish  himself  during  his  residence  at  Tu* 
Inngen,  where  he  studied  divinity,  lawy  and  mathematics, 
and  gare  public  lectures  on  the  Latin  classics^  and  on  the 
sciences.  -  About  this  time  Reuchlin  had  made  him  a  pre* 
sent  of  a  small  edition  of  the  BiUe,  printed  by  Frobenias^ 
in  reading  which,  we  are^told,  he  took  much  delight.  In 
1^13  he  was*  created  doctor  < in  philosophy,  or  master  of 
arts,  aad  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Erasmus,  who  con«» 
eetred  the  highest  hopes  of  hii»-^'^  Wiiat  hopes,  indeed,^^ 
be  said  about  1^15,  *<  may  we  net  entertain^  of  Philip  Me« 
lancthon,  who  though  as  yet  very  young,  and  almost  a 
boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both 
languages  ?  What  quickness  of  invention !  what  purity  of 
dicti#»{  what  powers  of  memory  I  what  variety  of  reading  I 
what  modesty  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour!^' 

In  151H,  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  recommen«J 
datian  of  Reuchlin,  presented  him  to  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  the  universky  of  Wittemberg ;  and  bis  learned  and 
elegant  inauguration  speech  was  highly  applauded,  and  re- 
moved every  prejudice  which  might  be  entertained  against 
his  youth.  Here  he  read  lectures  upon  Homer  and  part 
of  the  Gseek-  Testament  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  here 
alsa  be  first  formed  that  acquaintance  with  Luther,  then- 
divinity  professor  at  Wittemberg,  which  was  of  so  mudi^ 
importance  in>  his  future  life.  He  became  also  known  to 
Carolostadt,  one  of  Luther's  most  sealras  adherents  in 
opposiBg  the  corruptions  of  popery,  and  who  was  at  this 
tiaie  archdeacon  of  Wittemberg.  Finding  that  some  of  the 
sciences  bad  been  taught  here  in  a  very  confused  and  im- 
perfect-manner for  want  ofcorrect  manuals,  or  text-b6(d[s, 
he  published  in  1519  his  ^*  Rhetoric,"  which  was  followed 
by  similar  works  on  ^*  Logic'*  and  <<  Grammar."  In  the 
above-mentioned  year  (1519)  he  accompanied  Luther  to 
Laipsic,  to  witness  that  conference  which  Luther  had  with 
Eekitta  (see  Lothee,  vol  XXL  p.  507),  and  joined  so  much 
in  the  debate  as  to  give  Eckius  a  very  unpleasant  specimen 
of:hiatidenta>  in  controversy.    From  this  time  Meiancthon- 
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became  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  refer* 
omtion. 

In  li»20)  Melanctbon  read  lectures  on  St.  PauPs  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  which  were  so  much  approved  by  Luther, 
that  be  caused  them  to  be  printed  for  the  good  of  the 
churchy  and  introduced  them  by  a  prefakce. '  In  the  follow- 
ing jrear,  hearing  that  the  divines  of  Paris  had  condemned 
the  works  and  doctrine  of  Luiher  by  a  formal  decree, 
Melancthon  opposed  them  with  great  zeal  and  force  of 
argument,  and  aflSrmed  Luther's  doctrine  to  be  sound  and 
orthodox.  In  U27  he  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  visit  all  the  churches  within  his  dominions.  He 
was  uext  engaged  to  draw  up,  conjointly  with  Luther,  a 
system  of  laws  relating,  to  church  government,  public  wor- 
ship, the  ranks,  offices,  and  revenues  of  the  priesthood, 
and  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  which  the  elector 
promulgated  in  his  dominions,  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  rendunced  the 
papal  'Supremacy  and  jurisdiction.  In  1529  he  accom- 
panied the  elector  to  the  diet  at  Spire,  in  which  the  princes 
and  members  of  the  reformed  communion  acquiired  the 
deiionunation  of  Protestants,  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 
testing against  a  decree,  which  declared  unlawful  every 
change  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  established  reli- 
gion, before  the  determination  of  a  generat  council  was 
known.  He  was  next  employed  by  the  protestant  princes 
assembled  at  Cobourg  and  Aiigsburgh  to  draw  up  the  cele- 
brated confession  of  faith,  which  did  such  honour  to  hb 
acute  judgment  and  eloquent  pen,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh^  because  presented  to 
the  emperor  and  German  princes  at  the  diet  held  in  that 
city  in  June  1530.  The  princes  heard  it  with  the  deepest 
attention:  it  confirmed  some  in  the  principles  they  had 
embraced,  and  conciliated  those  who  from  prejudice  or  mis- 
represenution,  had  conceived  more  harshly  of  Luther^s 
sentiments  than  they  deserved.  The  style  of  this  confes- 
sion is  plain,  elegant,  grave,  and  perspicuous,  such  as 
becomes  the  nature  of  the  subject^  and  such  as  mi^t  be 
expected '  from  Melancthon's  pen.  The  matter  was  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  Luther,  who,  during  the  diet,  re- 
sided at  Cobourg  ;  and  even  the  form  it  received  from  the' 
eloquent  pen  of  his  colleague,  was  authorized  by  his  ap- 
probation and  advice.  This  confession  contains  twenty^  ' 
eight  chapters,   of  which  twen^-one  are  employed   in 
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representing  the  religions  opinions  of  the  protestants,  and 
the  other  seven  in  -pointing  OMt  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  To  the  adherents  of  that  church  it  could 
not  therefore  be  acceptable,  and  John  Faber,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphin^,  with  Eckius  and  Cochlssus, 
were  selected  to  draw  up  a  refutation,  to  which  Melanc- 
tbon  replied.  In  the  following  year  he  enlarged  his  reply^" 
and  published  it  with  the  other  pieces  that  related  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  tbo 
title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh." 

Melancthon  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the 
many  conferences  which  followed  this  diet.    It  was  in  these 
that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Melancthon  appeared  in 
their  true  colours ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  votaries  of 
Kome  exhausted  their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
this  pillar  of  the  reformation,  whose  abilities  and  vtrtues 
added  a  lustre  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embaited. 
His  gentle  spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  yielding 
softness,  under  the  influence  of  mild  and  generous  treat- 
ment.     Accordingly,  while  his  adversaries  soothed  him 
with  fair  words  and  flattering  promises,  he  seemed  ready 
to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  but,  .when  they  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  make  use  of  threats^  Melancthon  appear- 
ed in  a  very  diflerent  point  of  light,  and  showed  a  spirit  of 
intrepidity,  ardour,  and  independence.     It  was  generally 
thought  that  he  was  not  so  averse  to  an  accommodation , 
with  the  church  of  Rome  as  Luther,  which  is  grounded 
upon  his  saying  that  they  *^  ought  not  fo  contend  scrupu- 
lously about  things  indiflerent,  provided  those  lites  and 
ceremonies  had  nothing  of  idolatry  in  them ;  and  even  to 
bear  some  hardships,  if  it  could  be  done  without  impiety.*' 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any  import- 
ant difference  between  him  and  Luther,  but  what  arose 
from  the  diffierent  tempers  of  the  two  men,  which  con-, 
sisted  in  a  greater  degree  of  mildness  on  the  part  of  Me- 
lancthon.    It  was,  therefore,  this  moderation  and  pacific 
dispositbn  which  made  him  thought  a  proper  person  to 
settle  the  disputes  about  religion,  which  were  then  ve^ 
violent  in  France ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  invitea 
thither  by  Francis  I.     Francis  had  assisted  at  a  famous 
procession,  in  Jan.  1535,  and  had  caused  some  heretics  to 
be  burnt.     Melancthon  was  exhorted  to  attempt  a  o^itiga-o 
tioo  of  the  king's  anger ;  he  wrote  a  letter  therefore  to 
John  Sturmius,  who  was  then  in  France,  apd  another  to 

Vol.  XJ^II.  C* 
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Du  Bellaiy  bishop  of  Paris.  A  gentleman^  whom  Francis 
bad  sent  into  Germany,  spoke  to  Melancthon  of  the  joar- 
ney  to  France;  and  assured  him,  that  the  king  would  write 
to  him  about  it  himself,  and  would  furnish  him  with  all  the 
means  of  conducting  him  necessary  for  his  safety.  To  this 
Melancthon  consented,  and  the  gentleman  upon  bis  re- 
turn was  immediately  dispatched  to  him  with  a  letter.  It 
is  dated  from  Guise,  June  28,  1535,  and  declares  the  plea- 
sure the  king  had,  when  he  understood  that  Melanctboa 
was  disposed  to  come  into  France,  to  pyt  an  end  to  their 
controversies.  Melancthon  wrote  to  the  king,  Sept.  28^ 
aud  assured  him  of  his  good  intentions  ;  but  was  sorry,  he 
could  not  as  yet  surmount  the  obstacles  to  bis  journey. 
The  truth  was,  the  duke  of  Saxony  had  reasons  of  state 
for  not  suffering  this  journey  to  the  court  of  Francis  L  and 
Melancthon  could  never  obtain  leave  of  him  to  go,  although 
Luther  had  earnestly  exhorted  that  elector  to  consent  to 
it,  by  representing  to  him,  that  the  hopes  of  seeing  Me* 
lanctbon  had  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  protestants 
in  France ;  and  that  thexe  was  reason  to  fear,  they  would 
renew  the  same  cruelty,  when  they  should  know  that  he 
would  not  come.  Henry  VIIL  king  of  England,  had  alse 
a  desire  to  see  .Melancthon,  but  neither  he  nor  Francis  L 
ever  saw  him. 

His  time  was  now  chiefly  employed  in  conferences  and 
disputes  about  religion.  In  1539,  there  was  an  assembly 
of  the  protestant  princes  at  Francfort,  conceding  a  refor* 
mation ;  and  another  in  1541,  at  Worms,  where  there 
happened  a  warm  dispute  between  Melancthon  and  Eckius 
respecting  original  sin.  But,  by  the  command  of  the  em-- 
peror,  it  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  both  of  them 
appointed  to  meet  at  Reinspurg ;  where  Eckius  proposing 
a  sophism  somewhat  puzzling,  Melancthon  paused  a  little, 
and  said,  '^  that  he  would  give  an  answer  to  it  the  next 
day.''  Upon  which  Eckius  represented  to  him  the  disgrace 
of  requiring  so  long  a  time;  but  Melancthon  replied,  that 
U^  sought  not  his  own  glory,  but  that  of  truth.  In  1543 
'h^  went  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  assist  him  in  in* 
troducing  a  reformation  into  his  diocese;  but  without 
effect.  He  attended  at  seven  conferences  in  1 548 ;  and 
was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony^ 
wa3  to  send  to  the  council. of  Trent,  in  1552.  His  last 
conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  comm«ni6n 
was  at  Worms,  in  1557.    He  died  at  Wittemberg^  April 
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19,  IS€0,  in  bis  sixty- third  year;  and  was  buried  near 
Lutber,  in  tbe  church  of  the  castle,  two  days  after.  Sooi^ 
days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper  tbe 
reasons  wfiich  made  him  look  upon  death  as  a  happiness ; 
and  the  chief  of  them  was,  that  it  **  delivered  him  from 
theological  persecutions."  Nature  had  given  him  a  peace- 
able temper,  which  was  but  ill-suited  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  His  moderation  greatly  augmented  his 
uneasiness.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Nobody  liked  his  mildness ;  it  looked  as  if  he  was  luke- 
warm ;  and  even  Luther  himself  was  sometimes  angry  at 
it*  It  was,  indeed,  considering  his  situation,  Tery  incon- 
venient ;  fbr  it  not  only  exposed  him  to  all  kinds  of  slan- 
der, 1)ut  would  not  suffer  him  to  '^  answer  a  fool  according 
to  bis  folly."  The  only  advantage  it  procured  him,  was 
to  look  upon  death  without  fear,  by  considering,  that  it 
would  secure  him  from  the  **  odium  theologicum,"  the 
hatred  of  divines,  and  the  discord  of  false  brethren.  He 
was  never  out  of  danger,  but  might  truly  be.said,  *^  through 
fear,  to  be  all  his  life-time  subject  to  bondage."  Thus  he 
declared,  ih  one  of  his  works,  that  he  '^  had  held  his  pro* 
fessor's  place  forty  years  without  ever  being  sure  that  he- 
should  not  be  turned  out  of  it  before  the  end  of  tbe 
week.** 

He  married  a  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg 
in  1520,  who  lived  with  him  till  1557.  He  had  two  son^ 
and  two  daughters  by  her;  and  lus  eldest  daughter  Anne, 
in  1536,  became  the  wife  of  George  Sabinus,  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  his  time.  His  other  daughter  was  married, 
in  1550,  to  Caspar  Peucer,  who  was  an  able  physician^ 
and  very  much  persecuted.  Melanctbou  was  a  very  affec- 
tionate father ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  preserved  of  him, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  his  character  for  humility.  A 
Frenchman,  it  is  said,  found  him  one  day,  holding  a  book 
in  one  hand,  and  rocking  a  child  with  the  other ;  and  upon 
his  expressing  some  surprise,  Melanctbon  made  such  a 
pious  discourse  to  him  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  tbe 
state  of  grace  in  which  tbe  children  are  with  God,  **  that 
this  stranger  went  away,"  says  Bayle,  "  much  more  edified 
than  be  came."  Melchior  Adam  relates  a  curious  dialogue 
which  passed  between«his  son-in-law  Sabinus,  and  cardinal 
Bembus,  concerning  Melanctbon.  When  Sabinus  went  to 
see  Italy,  Melanctbon  wrote  a  letter  to  cardinal  Bembus, 
ta  recommend  him  to  bis  notice.    The  cardinal  laid  a  great 

c  2 
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stress  upon  ibe  recommendation ;  for  he  loved  Melaociboiff 
for  bit  abilities  and  learning,  however  he  might  think  him- 
self obliged  to  speak  of  his  religion.  He  was  very  civik 
therefore  to  Sabinay,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him^  and  in 
the  time  of  dinner  asked  him  a  great  many  questions,  par- 
ticularly these  three :  *^  What  salary  Melancthon  had  ? 
what  number  of  hearers  ?  and  what  he  thought  concerning 
the  resurrection  and  a  future  state  ?"  To  the  first  ques- 
tion Sabinus  replied,  ^^  that  his  salary  was  not  above  300 
.  florins  a  year.*'  Upon  hearing  this,  the  cardinal  cried  o»t, 
*^  Ungrateful  Germany !  to  value  at  sa  km  a  price  sa 
many  labours  of  so  great  a  man.*'  The  answer  to  the 
second  was,  **  that  he  had  usually  1500  bearers.**  *^  I 
cannot  believe  it/'  says  the  cardinal :  ^^  I  do  not  know  an 
university  iu  Europe,  except  that  of  Paris,  in-  which  one 
professor  has'  so  many  scholars."  To  the  third,  Sabinus 
replied,  ^  that  Melancthon's  works  were  a  full  and  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  belief  in  those  two  articles."  ^  I  should 
think  him  a  wiser  man/'  said  the  cardinal,.  ^^  if  he  did  not 
believe  any  thing  about  them." 

Melancthon  was  a  man  in  whom  many  good  as  well  as 
great  qualities  were  wonderfully  united.     He  had  great 
abilities,  great  learning,  great  sweetness  of  temper,  mo* 
deration,  contentedness,  and  other  qualities,  which  would 
have  made  him  very  happy  in  any  other  times  but  those 
in  which  he  lived.     He  never  affected  dignities,  honours, 
or  riches,  but  was  rather  negligent  of  them:  too  much  so, 
in  the  opinion  of  some»  considering  he  had  a  family  ^  and 
bis  son-in-law  Sabinus^' who  was  of  a  more  ambitious  dis« 
position,  was  actually  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  suib«« 
ject.     Learning  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  on  none  more  than  this,  that  he  reduced  -almost 
all  the  sciences,  which  had  been  taught  before  in  a  vague 
irregular  manner,  into  systems.     We  have  mentioned  that 
he  compiled  compendiums  for  the  use  of  his  scholars ;  and 
also  a  treatise  **  On  the  Soul,"-  the  design  of  which  was, 
to  free  the  schools  from  the  nugatory  subtleties  and  idle 
labours  of  the  scholastics^  and  to  copfine  the  attention  of 
\  young  men  to  useful  studies.     He  industriously  ransacked 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  to  collect  from  them,  in  every 
^ranth  of  learning,  whatever  was  most  deserving  of  atten- 
Xion.    Mathematical  studies  he  held  in  high  esti^iation,  as. 
appea^s  from  his  deplamation  De  Mathtnuiticis  Disciplinis^ 
<<  On  Mal^iematical  Learning,"  which  will  very  well  repay 
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lYie  troDble  of  perusal.  In  philosophy  he  followed  Aris« 
tode  as,  in  bis  judgment,  the  most  scientific  and  method!- 
cal  guide,  but  always  in  duo  subordination  to  Revelation, 
atid  only  so  far  as  w^s  likelf  to  answer  some  valuable  pur* 
pose.  **  I  would  have  no  one/'  say^  he,  **  trifle  in  philo<- 
sophising,  lest  he  should  at  length  even  lose  sight  of  com« 
mon  sense ;  rather  let  him  be  careful  both  in  the  study  of 
physics  and  morals,  to  select  the  best  things  from  the  best 
sources." 

If  ibe  particular  cast  of  Melancthon^s  mind  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  that  in  philoso- 
phy he  preferred  a  moderate  attachment  to  a  particular 
sect,  to  any  bold  attempt  at  perfect  innovation.  Though 
be  possessed'  a  sound  understanding  and  amiable  temper, 
be  wanted  that  strength  and  hardiness  of  spirit,  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  have  done  in  philosophy,  what 
Luther  did  in  religion.  He  therefore  chose  raiber  tp  cor- 
rect the  established  mode  of  philosophising,  than  to  intro- 
duce a  method  entirely  new.  If  it  be  a  just  occasion  of 
regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the  natural  gentleness,  and 
perhaps  timidity,  of  bis  temper,  he  proceeded  no  further, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  religion  was  much 
indebted  to  his  cool  and  temperate,  but  honest  exertions, 
philosophy  was  not  without  obligation  to  him,  for  t^ 
pains  which  be  took  to  correct  its  eccentricities,  and  adorn 
it  with  the  graces  of  eloquence. 

Melancthon  made  use  of  the  extensive  influence,  which 
his  high  reputation,  and  the  favour  of  the  reigning  elector 
t)f  Saxony,  gave  bim  in  the  German  schools,  in  which  he 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  oommdn  preceptor,  to  unite 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  that  of  an- 
cient learning  in  general.  And  he  was  much  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  by  the  labours  of  many 
learned  protestants  of  the  Germanic  schools  from  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  wbo  brought  with  them  an  attachment  to 
the  Peripatetic  system,  and,  wherever  they  were  appointed 
pubKc  preceptors,  made  that  system  the  basis  of  their 
philosophical  instructions.  From  Wittemberg,  Tubingen, 
Leipsic,  and  other  seminaries,  conducted  after  the  man- 
ner wfaich  was  introduced  by  Melancthon,  many  learned 
men  arose,  who,  becoming  themselves  preceptors,  adopted 
the  same  plan*of  instruction,  which  from  Melancthon  was 
called  the  Philippic  method;  and  thus  disseminated  the 
Peripatetic  doetrine,  till  at  length  it  was  almost  every 
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where  tangbt  in  the  German  protectants  schoolsi  under  the 
sanction  or  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Considering 
the  distractions  of  his  life,  and  the  infinity  of  disputes  and 
tumults  in  which  be  was  engi^ed,  it  is  astonishing^  how  he 
could  find  leisure  to  write  so  many  books.  Their  number 
is  prodigious^  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
publish  a  chronological  catalogue  of  them  in  1582.  They 
are  theological,  moral,  and  philosophical ;  some,  however, 
relate  to  what  is  usually  denominated  the  belles  lettres, 
and  others  are  illustrative  of  various  classical  authors. 
The  most  complete  edition  *  was  published  by  the  author^s 
son-in-law,  Jasper  Peucer,  1601,  in  4  vols.  fol.  * 

MELEAGER,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  first 
collector  of  the  epigrams  that  form  the  Greek  Anthologiay 
was  the  son  of  Eucrates,  and  is  generaUy  considered  as  a 
Dative  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  where  he  chiefly  lived ;  but, 
according  to  Harles,  was  born  rather  at  Atthis,  an  incon- 
siderable place,  in  the  territory  of  Gadara.  The  time  ia 
which  he  lived  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  Vavassor, 
in  some  degree,  with  the  consent  of  Fabticius,  and  Reiske, 
in  his  Notitia  Poetarum  Anthologicorum,  p.  13  Ij  contend, 
that  he  lived  under  Seleucus  VI.  the  last  king  of  Syria^ 
who  began  to  reien  in  olym.  170.  3.  A.  C.  96.  This  is 
confirmed  by  an  old  Greek  scholiast,  who  says,  imt*an»  hn 
Sexemui  t5  lirxfipnt'  '-  He  flourished  under  Seleucus  the  last.*' 
Saxius  accordingly  inserts  his  name  at  the  year  above- 
mentioned.  Some  would  carry  him  back  to  the  148th 
olympiad,  A.  C.  186,  which,  however,  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  other  account ;  and  Schneider  would  bring  him 
down  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  from  a  supposed  imitation  of 
an  epigram  of  Strato,  who  lived  then.  But,  as  it  may 
equally  be  supposed  that  Strato  imitated  him,  this  argu- 
ment is  of  little  validity.  One  of  his  epigrams  in  praise  of 
Antipater  Sidonius,  seems  to  prove  that  be  was  contem- 
porary with  him  (Epig.  cxxiii.  ed.  Brunck.)  and  another, 
in  which  be  speaks  of  the  fall  of  Corinth  as  a  recent  event, 
which  happened  in  olym.  158.  4.  may  be  thought  to  fix  him 
also  ta  that  time.  As  he  calls  himself  vdkimmf  or  aged,  in 
one  of  his  compositions,  there  will  be  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween these  marks,  and  the  account  of  the  scholiast 
In  his  youth,  Meleager  lived  chiefly  at  Gadara,  and  imi- 

*  Melchior  Adaro.^Life  of  MeUncthon,  by  Camerarius.— Brucker.  We  are 
bappy  to  fiod  tbat  the  public  may  toon  expect  a  very  elaborate  life  of  thii  great 
rtformer,  from  tbe^  rey.  Aulay  MacMley,  Tictr  of  EoUiley,  co.  I^eicetter. 
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€ated  tbe  style  and  manner  of  Menippus,  w^o  had  lived 
before  bim  in  tbe  same  city.  He  afterwards  resided  at 
Tyre ;  bnt  in  bis  old  age,  on  account  of  the  wars  which 
^ea  ravaged  Syria,  be  changed  bis  abode  to  the  island  of 
Cos^  where  he  died.  In  the  Anthologia  are  extant  three 
epitaphs  upon  thb  poet,  two  of  which,  at  Iea3t,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  himself.  Of  one  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  internal  evidence,  '^  Nm-op  c^bto^**  5cc. 

There  was  a  Cynic  of  Gadara,  of  the  name  of  Meleager, 
whom  some  confound  with  this  poet,  and  others  distinguish ; 
it  seems  yery  unlikely  that  thb  elegant  writer  was  a  Cynic. 
Meleager  formed  two  collections  of  Greek  verses,  under 
the  name  of  Anthologia  ;  one,  it  is  melancholy  to  say,  was 
entirely  dedicated  to  that  odious  passion  of  tbe  Greeks, 
which  amon^iiis  it  is  a  shame  even  to  mention.  To  this 
infamous  collection  was  prefixed  a  poem,  still  extant,  id 
which  tbe  youths  whose  beauty  was  delebrated,  are  de- 
•scribed  as  mwers.  A  poet  named  Strato,  increased  this 
collection,  and  prefixed  to  it  bis  own  name :  but  Agathias 
and  Planudes,  to  their  honour,  rejected  this  part  altoge- 
ther, and  formed  their  collections  from  the  second  Antho- 
iogia  of  Meleager,  which  consisted  of  compositions  entirely 
aisceHaneous.  On  this  the  present  collections  of  Greek 
epigrams  are  founded.  The  poems  of  Meleager  in  Brunck^s 
edition,  amount  to  129,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  are  epi- 
grams.  They  display  great  elegance  of  genius,  and  do  as 
m«cb  honour  to  the  collection,  as  most  of  those  which  it 
contains.  Lord  Chesterfield's  indiscriminate  censure  of 
the  Greek  epigrams,  must  be  the  result  of  mere  ignorance, 
since  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  elegance.  He  had 
seen,  probably,  a  few  of  the  worst,  and  knew  nothing  of 
tbe  rest  Of  the  epigrams  of  Meleager,  many  are  truly 
elegant,  but  those  numbered,  in  Brunck's  Analecu,  SO^ 
51,  52,  5B^  57,  58,  61,  63,  109,  111,  112,  and  several 
others,  have  beauty  enough  to  rescue  the  whole  collection 
from  the  unjust  censure  of  the  witty,  but  not  learned  earl.^ 

MELETIUS,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebais,  who  is 
known  in  church  history  atf  the  chief  of  the  sect  of  Mele^ 
tiangf  was  convicted  of  sacrificing  to  idols,  during  the  Dio- 
-cUsian  persecution,  and  imprisoned  and  degraded  by  a 
council  held  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria.    Upon  his 

>  Harle*  in  edit.  Fabric  Bibi,  GrsDC.  Tyl.  IV.  p.  416.— Schneidei  Peric.  Criti- 
■-  p.  65.— SMiii  QDomait. 
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release,  Meletins  caused  a  schism  about  the  year  301,  se-^ 
parating  himself  from  Peter,  and  the  other  bishops,  cbarg* 
ing  them,  but  particularly  Peter,  with  too  much  iudulgenca 
in  the  reconciliation  of  apostates.  By  the  council  of  Nice^ 
A.  D.  325,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  bis  own  city^ 
Lycopolis,  but  without  the  power  either  of  electing,  or 
ordaining,  or  appearing  upon  that  account  either  in  the 
country  or  city ;  so  that  be  retained  only  the  mere  tkle  of 
bishop.  His  followers  at  this  time  were  united  with  the 
Arians.  M eletius  resigned  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, the  churches  over  which  he  had  usurped  supe* 
ribrity,  and  died  some  time  after.  When  be  was  dyings 
he  named  one  of  bis  disciples^  bis  successor.  Thus  the 
schism  began  again,  and  the  Meletians  subsisted  as  far  as 
the  fifth  century,  but  were  condemned  l^  t)|e  first  council 
of  Nice.* 

MELISSUS,  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  of  the  Eleatic 
jsect,  who  flourished  about  the  year  444«  B.  C.  was  a  dia-r 
£tple  of  Parmenides,  to  whose  doctrines  he  closely  adliered. 
He  was  likewise  a  man  of  political  wisdom  and  courage^ 
which  gave  him  great  influence  among  bis  countrynken^ 
-and  inspired  them  with  a  high  veneration  for  his  talents 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Athe* 
nians.  As  a  philosopher,  he  maintained  that  the  principle 
'  pF  all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or  that  whatever  exists 
IS  one  being ;  that  this  one  being  includes  all  things,  and 
is  infinite,  without  beginning  or  end ;  that  there  is  neither 
vacuum  nor  motion  in  the  universe,  nor  any  such  thing  as 
production  or  decay,  that  the  changes  which  it  seems  to 
suffer,  are  only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  mere  appear-^- 
ances ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  down  any  thing  posi- 
tively concerning  the  gods,  since  our  knowledge  ,of  them 
is  so  uncertain.  Dr.  Cudwprtb,  in  his  *^  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem,*' has  opposed  these  opinions.' 

MEl^lTO,  an  ancient  Christian  father,  was  bisbop  of 
Sardis  in  Asia,  and  composed  several  works  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  church ;  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing now  remaining  but  their  titles,  and  some  fragments 
? reserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  fk;clesiastical  Hist  book  IV. 
'he  most  valuable  of  these  is  part  of  an  bumble  petition» 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus;  ia 

I  Cive,  Td.  I.-^Pupin.— Lsrdaer't  Worki ,  •  •  Brackerw— Morcri, 
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wUch  be  beseeches  him,  '^  to  examine  the  accvsationt 
which  were  brought  against  the  Christians,  and  to  stop  the 
persecotion,  by  revoking  the  edict  which  h^  had  published 
^against  them/*     He  represents  to  him,  that  *'  the  Romaa 
empire  was  so  far  from  being  injured  or  weakened  bjr 
Christiaiiity,    that  ito   foundation  was  more  firmly   esta- 
blished, and  its  bonnds  considerably  enlarged,  since  that 
feligifta  had  taken  footing  in  it ;"  that  ^  the  Christian  re* 
ligion  had  been  persecofeed  by  none  but  the  worst  empe^ 
rors,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian  i  that  Adrian'  ajnd  Anto- 
ninus had  granted  privileges  in  its  favour ;  and  that  he 
hoped  from  his  clemency  and  goo4ne8s,  that  they  shou^l 
obtain  the  same  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties 
from  him."     This  petition  was  presented,   according  to 
Ettsebins,  in  the  year  170;  but  other  authors  give  it  the 
dal;e  of  175  or  177,  and  Dupin  182.     Melito  died  before 
the  pontificate  of  Victor,  probably  about  the  year  192,  as 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Polycrates  to  that  pope,  where  he 
speaks  of  Melito  as  of  a  man  dead,  and  in  the  following 
tenps :  *^  What  shall  I  say  of  Melito,  whose  actions  were 
all  gnided  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  who  was 
interred  at  Slilf  dis,  where  he  waits  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment*'     Ife  passed,  it  seems,  for  a  prophet  in  his 
day ;  that  is,  for  a  man  inspired  by  God ;  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Tertollian,  as  Jerome  represents  it.    The 
same  TertuUian  observes  also,    that  he  was  an  elegant 
writer  and  a  g^ood  orator;  which,  however,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  discover  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  him.* 
MELLAN  (Claude),  a  French  engraver  and  designer, 
particularly  celebrated  for  a  mode  of  engraving  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  of  his  own  invention,  that  of  forming  a  whole 
head  by  one  line  of  the  graver,  swelling  it  in  various  placet 
to  produce  the  shades.     A  head  of  our  Saviour,  formed  of 
one  spiral  Jine,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is  his 
most  famons  work  in  this  style.    There  are  also  portraits 
by  him,  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  and  of  the  marquis  Josti- 
niani,  and  a  set  of  the  Justiniani  gallery,  all  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed.     Charles  IL  wa^  desirous  of  inviting  him 
to  settle  in  England ;  but  an  attachment  to  his  country,  an4 
a  happy  marriage  in  it,  fixed  him  at  home.     He  was  bora 
at  Abbeville  in  1601^  and  died  at  Paris  in  1688.* 

1  Dopio.— Motheloi^— Lardner's  Works, 
f  Stnitt'fl  IHct^Morei>.«-l>i€t.  Hist 
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MELMOTH  (WiLUAM,  esqO^  a  learned  and  wcMttby 
bencher  of  LincolnVioo^  was  born  in  1666.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Peere  Wiiliams,  Mr.  Melmotb  was  the  pab- 
lisher  of  "  Vernon^s  Reports/*  under  an  order  of  the  court 
of  chancery.  He  bad  once  ao  intention  of  printing  his  own 
'^  Reports  ;*'  atid  a  short  time  before  his  death,  advertised 
tbem  at  the  end  of  those  of  bis  coadjutor  Peere  WilliaoiSy 
as  tben  actually  preparing  for  the  press.  They  have^  fao#- 
ever,  sot  yet  made  their  appearance.  But  the  perfonn- 
ance  for' which  he  justly  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
remembrance,  is,  <^  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religioot 
Life."  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  real  author  « 
of  this  most  admirable  treatise  should  never  have  been 
publicly  known  until  mentioned  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer.  It  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  in  his  *^  Royal  and 
Koble  Authors,*'  to  the  first  earl  of  Egmont  Of  tlus  work 
Mr.  Melmoth's  son  says,  in  the  short  preface  which  accom- 
panies it,  that  ^*  It  may  add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  re- 
flections contained  in  the  following  pages,  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  author's  life  was  one  uuiform  exemplar  of 
those  precepts,  which,  with  so  generous  a  zeal,  and  such 
an  elegant  and  affecting  simplicity  of  style,  %e  endeavours 
to  recommend  to  general  practice.  He  left  others  to  con*- 
tend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  inflame  'themselves  and  the 
world  with  endless  controversy ;  it  was  the  wiser  purpose 
of  his  more  ennobled  aim,  to  act  up  to  those  clear  rules  of 
conduct  which  Revelation  hath  graciously  prescribed.  He 
possessed  by  temper  every  moral  virtue ;  by  religion  every 
Christian  grace.  He  had  a  humanity  that  melted  at  every 
distress;  a  charity  which  not  only  thought  no  evil^  but 
suspected  none.  He  exercised  his  profession  with  a  skill 
and  integrity,  which  nothing  could  equal,  but  the  disin- 
terested motive  that  animated  his  labours,  or  the  amiable 
modesty  which  accompanied  all  his  virtues.  He  employed 
his  industry,  not  to  gratify  his  own  desires ;  no  man  in- 
dulged himself  less :  not  to  accumulate  useless  wealth ;  no 
man  more  disdained  so  unworthy  a  pursait :  it  was  for  the 
decent  advancement  of  bis  family,  for  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  for  the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent. 
How  often  did  he  exert  his  distinguished  abilities,  yet  re- 
fuse the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  ^the  widcm,  ike  fa^ 
therkss^  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him  !  In  a  word,  few 
have  ever  passed  a  more  useful,  not  one  a  more  blameless 
life  I  and  bis  whole  time  was  employed  either  in  doing 
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^ood,  or  in  meditatkig  it  He  died  on  the  6lh  day  of 
Aprils  1743,  and  lies  buried  under  the  cloi3terof  Lincalu*s- 
ino  cbapel."  T^iis  passage  is  lepeated  in  a  sbort  tract  eo- 
titled  ^*  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate/*  published  in 
1796,  in  which  the  character  of  his  father  is  rather  more 
unfolded.  We  learn  from  this  tract,  that  Mr.  Melmot|i 
"  from  early  youth  performed  the  paiuful  bat  indispensable 
duty  of  communing  with  his  own  heart,  with  tbe  serereat 
and  most  impartial  scrutiny."  This  appears  by  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  some  emifient  casuit,  whom  be  had  consulted 
respecting  certain  reUgious  scruples.  He  was  afterwards 
perplexed  respecting  taking  the  oaths  at  the  reiK>lutioOf 
which  happened  when  be  had  the  proipect  of  being  ad** 
mitted  to  the  bar.  On  this  occasion  he  consulted  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Norris  of  Bemerton,  and  a  correspondence  took 
place,  part  of  which  is  published  in  the  ^*  Memmrs.''  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  oaths,  as  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1693.  There 
are  other  letters  and  circumstances  given  in  these  ^^  Me- 
moiiv,''  which  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  Mr.  Melmoth 
as  a  man  of  sincerity  and  humility,  not,  however,  perhaps, 
unmixed  with  what  amy  now  be  reckoned  a  degree  of  su* 
perstitious  weakness. 

With  pespect  to  his  "  Great  Importance,''  it  may  be 
added,  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  that  above  100,000  copies 
have  been  sold  since  the  author's  death  J 

MELMOTH  (WatiAM),  son  of  the  above,  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  was  born  in  1710.  Of  his  early  history  little  is 
known.  He  probably  received  a  liberal  education^  although 
we  do  not  find  that  he  studied  at  either  university.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  as  appears  by  his  being  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  bankrupts  in  1756,  by  sir  John  £ardley 
Wilmot,  at  that  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  and  an  excellent  discerner  and  rewarder  of  merit 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Melmoth's  life,  however,  was 
spent  in  retirement  from  public  business,  partly  at  Shrews^ 
bury,  and  partly  at  Bath,  where  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  integrity  of  conduct,  than  for  polite  manners  and  ele« 
gant  taste.  He  first  appeared  as  a  writer  about  11 M,  in 
a  volume  of  *^  Letters'*  under  the  name  of  Fitzosborne, 
which  have  been  much  ^admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 

*  NichoU'f  Bowyer.— Memoirs  by  bit  sod. — For  »n  acoouot  of  i  SociaiaD 
cdkkmof  Uie  Great  toportaoce,  tte  Geot.  Mag.  toI.  LXXXIll. 
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language,  and  their  jost  and  liberal  remarks  on  various  td^ 
pics,  moral  and  literary.  In  1747  he  published  '*A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Letters  of  Pliny/'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  which  was 
reglarded  as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  a  Latin  author  that 
bad  appeared  in  our  language.  In  1753,  he  gave  a  trans* 
latton  of  the  '^  Letters  of  Cicero  to  several  of  his  Friends, 
with  Remarks,*'  in  3  vols.  He  had  previously  to  this,  writ** 
ted  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bryant's  attack,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Christii^n  Religion,  oQ  bis  remarks  on 
Trajan's  Persecution  of  the  Christians  iil  Bitbynia,  which 
made  a  note  to  bis  translation  of  Pliny's  Letters.  He  was 
the  translator  likewise  of  Cicero's  treatises  ^*  De  Amicitia^ 
and  <^De  Senectote,"  which  were  published  in  1773  and 
1777.  These  he  enriched  with  remarks,  literary  and  phi- 
losophical, which  added  much  to  their  value.  In  the  for- 
mer he  refuted  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  imputed  it  as  a 
defect  to  Christianity,  that  it  gave  no  precepts  in  favour 
of  friendship,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had  represented  that 
rery  omission  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  The  con- 
clttding  work  of  Mr.  Melmoth  was  a  tribute  of  filial  affec- 
tion, in  the  Memoirs  of  his  father,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  After  a  long  life  passed  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
the  practice  of  private  virtue,  Mr.  Melmoth  died  at  Batlr, 
March  15,  1799,  at  the  age  of  eighty^nine.  He  had  been 
twice  married  ;  first  to  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
King,  principal  of  St.  Mary's-ball,  Oxford,  and  secondly  to 
Mrs,  Ogle.  The  author  of  "  The  Pursuits  of  Literature" 
says,  ^*  Mr.  Melmoth  is  a  happy  example  of  the  mild  in- 
Avftnce  of  learning  on  a  cultivated  mind;  I  mean  that 
learning  which  is  declared  to  be  the  aliment  of  youth,  and 
the  delight  and  consolation  of  declining  years.  Who  would 
not  envy  this  fortunate  old  man,  his  most  finished  trans- 
lation and  comment  on  TuUy's  Cato?  Or  rather,  who  would 
not  rejoice  in  the /refined  and  mellowed  pleasure  of  so  ac- 
complished a  gentleman,  and  so  liberal  a  scholar  ?"  '  Dr. 
Warton^  in  a  note  on  Pope's  works,  mentions  his  trafnslation 
of  Pliny  as  **  one  of  the  few  that  are  better  than  the  origi- 
nal.'^ Birch,  in  his  Life  of  Tillotson,  had  made  nearly  tbo 
same  remark,  which  was  the  more  liberal  in  Birch,  as  MeU 
moth  had  taken  great  liberties  with  the  style  of  Tillotson. 
To  Mr.  Melmoth's  other  works  we  may  add  a  few  poetical 
efforts,  one  in  Dodsley's  Poems  (vol.  I.  p.  216,  edit.  1782)^ 
entitled  **  Of  active  and  retired  life ;"  and  three  in 
Pearch*s  poems  (voL  IL)  **  The  Transformation  of  Lycou 
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and  Eupbormius;"  a  **  Tale/*  in  p.  149  ^  and  <<  Eptttle  to 
Sappho.*" 

MELOZZO  (Francis,  or  Francesco),  called  Melozco 
of  Forliy  flourished  about  1471,  and  was  probably  the  scbo* 
lar  of  Ansovino  da  Forli,  a  pnpil  of  Squarcione.  The  me- 
mory of  Melozzo  is  venerated  by  artists  as  the  inventor  of 
perspective  representation  and  true  foreshortening  on 
arched  roofs  and  ceilings,  of  what  the  Italians  style  *^  di 
Sotto  in  Stk  ;*'  the  inost  difficult  and  most  rigorous  branch 
of  execution.  A  tolerable  prpgress  had  been  made  in  per- 
spective after  Paolo  Uccello,  by  means  of  Piero  della 
Francesca,  an  eminent  geometrician,  and  some  Lombards  ; 
but  the  praise  of  painting  roofs  with  that  charming  illusion 
which  we  witness,  belongs  to  Melozzo.  Scannelli  and 
Qrlandi  relate,  that,  to  learn  the  art,  be  studied  the  best 
antiques;  and,  though  bom  to  affluence,  let  himself  as 
servant  and.  colour-grinder  to  the  masters  of  his  time.  Some 
make  him  a  scholar  of  Piero  della « Francesco :  it  is  at  least . 
not  improbable  tbat  Mebzzo  knew  him  and  Agostino  dt 
Bramantino,  when  they  painted  in  Rome  for  Nicolas  V. 
towards  1455.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  Melozzo  painted  on 
the  vault  of  the  largest  chapel  in  SS.  Apostoli,  an  Ascen* 
sion,  in  which,  says  Vasari,  the  figure  of  Christ  is  so  well 
foreshortened,  that  it  seems  to  pierce  the  roof.  That  pic- 
ture was  painted  for  cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. 
about  1472 ;  and  at  the  rebuilding  of  that  chapel,  was  cut 
out  and  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  17 1 1,  where 
h  is  still  seen  with  this  epigraphe :  ^*  Opus  Melotii  Foro- 
liviensis,  qui  summos  fornices  piogendi  artem  vel  primus 
invenit  vel  illustravit."  Some  heads  of  the  apostles  were 
likewise  sawed  out  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  -  His  taste 
on  the  whole  resembles  that  of  Mantegna  and  the  Padouan 
schools  more  than  any  other.  The  heads  are  well  fomed, 
well  coloured)  well  turned,  and  almost  always  foreshor- 
tened ;  the  lights  duly  toned  and  opportunely  relieved  by 
shadows  wjiich  give  ambience  and  almost  motion  to  bis. 
figures  on  that  spade ;  there  is  grandeur  and  dignity  in  the 
principal  figure,  and  the  lightsome  drapery  that  surrounds 
him ;  with  finish  of  pencil,  diligence,  and  grace  in  every 
part,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  so  uncommon  a  genius 
:has  not  met  with  an  exact  historian,  of  whom  we  might  ^ 
ha^e  learned  his  travels  and  labours  previous  to  this  great 

I  NicboU's  Bovtjer. 
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work  painted  for  Riario.  At  Forli,  they  shew,  as  his  work, 
the  front  of  an  apothecary^s  shop,  painted  in  arabesque,  of 
exquisite  style,  with  a  balf«Iengtb  fignre  over  the  door 
pounding  drugs,  very  well  executed.  We  are  informed 
by  Vasari,  that  Francesco  di  Mirozzo  da  Forli  painted  be- 
fore Dosso,  in  the  villa  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  called 
Ulmperiale  ; — we  ought  probably  to  read  Melozzo,  and  to 
correct  the  word  in  the  text,  as  one  of  that  writer^s  usual 
negligences,  of  which  Vasari  gives  another  instance  in 
Marco  Palmegiani,  of  Forli,  whom  he  transforms  to  Par- 
negiano;  a  good  and  almost  unknown  artist,  though  many 
of  his  works  survive,  and  he  himself  seems  to  have  taken 
every  precaution  not  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity,  inscribing 
most  of  his  altar-pieces  and  oil-pictures  with  Marcus  pictor. 
/Foroliviensis,  or,  Marcus  Palmasanus  P.  Foroliviensis  pin- 
sebat.  Seldom  he  adds  the  year,  as  in  two  belonging  to 
prince  Ercolani,  1513  and  1537.  In  those,  and  in  his 
vrorks  at  Forli,  we  recogtiise  two  styles.  The  first  differs 
little  from  the  common  one  of  Quattrocentist^s,  in  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  attitude,  in  the  gilding,  in  feinute  at- 
tention, and  even  in  anatomy,  which  extended  its  re- 
searches at  that  time  seldom  beyond  a  S.  Sebastian,  or  a 
S.  Jerome.  Of  his  second  style  the  groups  are  more  arti* 
ficial,  the  outline  larger,  the  proportions  grander,  but  the 
beads  perhaps  less  varied  and  more  mannered.  He  used 
to  admit  into  his  principal  subject  others  that  do  not  belong 
to  it:  thus  in  the  crucifix  at  StAgostino,  in  Forli,  be 
placed  two  or  three  groups  in  different  spots ;  in  one  of 
which  is  S.  Paul  visited  by  S.  Anthony ;  in  another,  S.  Au- 
gustine convinced,  by  an  angel,  of  the  absurdity  of  his  at- 
tempt to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  in  those 
small  figures  be  is  finished  and  graceful  beyond  belief. 
Nor  is  his  landscape  or  bis  architecture  destitute  of  charms. 
His  works  abound  in  Romsagna,  and  are  met  with  even  in 
Venetian  galleries :  at  Vicenza  there  is,  in  the  palace  Vi- 
centini,  a  Christ  of  his  between  Nicodemus  and  Joseph ; 
an  exquisite  performance,  in  which,  to  speak  with  Dante, 
**  il  morto  par  morto  e  vivi  i  vivi.* 

MELVIL  (Sir  JaMes),  a  statesman  and  historian,  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family  in  Scotland,  and  born  at 
Halbill  in  Fifeshire,  in  1530.  At  fourteen,  he  was  sent  by 
the  queen  I'egent  of  Scotland,  to  be  page  to  her  daughter 

1  By  Puteli  in  PilkiostOD. 
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Mary,  who  waft  then  married  to  the  dauphin  of  FraHee: 
but  by  her  leave  he  entered  into' the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Montmorenci,  great  constable  and  chief  minister  of  France, 
who  earnestly  desired  him  of  her  majesty,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  promisiog  talents.  He  was  nine  years  era* 
ployed  by  him,  and  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  by  the 
king.  Then,  obtaining  leave  to  travel,  he  went  into  Ger- 
many ;  where  bebg  detained  by  the  elector  palatine,  he 
resided  at  his  court  three  years,  and  was  employed  by  him 
on  several  embassies;  After  tdiis,  prosecuting  his  inten- 
tions  to  travel,  he  visited  Venice,  Rome,  and  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Italy,  and  returned  through  Switzerland 
to  the  elector's  court;  where,  finding  a  summons  from 
queen  Mary,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Francis  IL  he  set 
out  to  attend  her.  The  queen^mother  of  France  at  the 
same  time  offered  him  a  large  pension  to  reside  at  her 
court ;  for  she  found  it  her  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  protestant  princes 
of  Germany ;  and  she  knew  sir  James  Melvil  to  be  the 
IH*operest  person  to  negociate  her  affairs,  being  most  ac* 
ceptable  to  them  all ;  but  this  he  declined. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  in  1561,  he  was  admitted 
a  privy-counsellor  and  gentleman  of  queen  Mary's  bed- 
chamber ;  and  was  employed  by  her  majesty  in  her  most 
important  concerns,  till  her  unhappy  confinement  at  Loch^ 
leven ;  all  which  he  discharged  with  an  exact  fidelity ;  and 
from  his  own  account  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  had  she 
taken  his  advice,  many  of  her  misfortunes  might  have  been 
avoided.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  in  England  itt 
favour  of  Mary's  succession  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ; 
bpt  upon  the  discovery  of  her  unhappy  partiality  for  Both- 
well,  after  her  husband's  murder,  he  ventured  upon  the 
strong^t  remonstrances  with  her,  which  she  not  only  dis-- 
regarded,  but  communicated  them  to  Bothwell,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Melvil's  endeavours  were  fruitless^  and 
he  was  himself  obliged  to  escape  from  Bothwell's  fury. 
He  was,  however,  afterwards  regarded  by  the  four  succes- 
sive regents  in  a  special  manner,  and  trusted  by  them  with 
negociations  of  the  greatest  moment;  though,  after  the 
queen's  imprisonment,  he  had  ever  adhered  to  her  son. 
When  James  came  to  the  government,  Melvil  was  espe- 
cially recommended  to  him  by  the  queen,  then  a  prisoner 
in  England,  as  one  most  faithful,  and  capable  of  doing  him 
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service :  and  was  made  by  his  majesty  a  member  ot  huk 
privy  council,  of  his  exchequer,  and  a  gentleman  of  his 
chamber.  He  always  continued  in  favour  and  employment; 
and  the  king  would  gladly  have  taken  btm  into  England,  at 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  promising  him  considerable  pro- 
motion :  but  sir  James,  now  advanced  in  years,  and  desi* 
rou^  of  retirement  from  business,  begged  his  majesty  to 
excuse  him.  He  thought  it  right,  however,  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  majesty,  and  accordingly  went  to  England  :  and 
then  returning  to  his  own  house,  he  died  soon  after,  in 
1606. 

His  '^  Memoirs^'  were  accidentally  found  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1660^  somewhat  imperfect,  and  injured  by 
time  and  civil  confusion.  They  passed  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sir  James  Meivil  of  Halhill,  the  author's  grandson, 
from  whom  the  editor  Geoi^e  Scott  received  them,  and 
published  them  in  1683^  in  folio,  under  this  title,  ^  The 
Memoirs  of  sir  James  Meivil,  of  Halhill,  containing  an  im- 
partial account  of  most  of  the  remarkable  affairs  of  state, 
during  the  last  age,  not  mentioned  by  other  historians! 
more  particularly  relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  under  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
9f  Scots,  and  king  James:  in  all  which  transactions  the 
author  was  personally  and  publicly  concerned.  Now  pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscript.*'  Ther^  is  an  epistle 
to  the  readier,  pre&xed  by  the  editor,  from  which  we  have 
made  this  extract.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nobody  knew  how 
these  memoirs  came  to  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  when  they  were  so :  and  also,  that  they  were 
preserved  almost  entire,  in  a  place  which  could  not  secure 
the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  from  the  rude  incur«> 
sions  of  civil  discord.  Notwithstanding  some  mistaketr- 
owing  to  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer,  they  are  much 
esteemed,  and  have  been  repripted  both  in  French  and 
English.' 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is  thought  to  have 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
affitirs  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  sixteen  books  of  which  were 
abridged  by  Photius.  They  come  down  to  the  death  of  an 
Heraclean  ambassador  to  Julius  Csesar,  then  emperor.  A 
Latin  translation  of  his  history  was  published  at  Oxford  i& 

1  Preface  and  Memoirs.— Robertson't  Hiit«  of  ScoUaDd«— LaiDg't  PvelimU 
nary  DifteitatioD  to  bit  History  tf  ScoU«nd« 
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1597,  under  the  title  '^  Memnonis  bittoricornm,  quae  su« 
persunt  omniay  i  Gr.  in  Lat  tjnaducta  per  R.  Brett,'*  l^mo* 
Richard  Brett  was  a  fellow  of  Lincoln^  of  whom  we  haf9 
given  some  account  in  vol.  Vl.^  ^ 

MENAGE  (Giles,  or  ^gidius),  called,  from  his  great 
learning,  the  Yarro  of  bis  times,  was  born  at  Angers,  Aug. 
15,  1613,  He  was  the  son  of  William  Menage,  tbe  king's 
advocate  at  Angers ;  and  discovered  so  earl j  an  indina* 
tion  to  letters,  that  his  father  was  determined  to  spare 
no  cost  or  pains  in  bis  education.  He  was  accordingly 
taught  the  belles  lettres  and  philosophy,  in  which  his  pro* 
gress  fally  answered  tbe  expectations  of  his  father,  who, 
however,  thought  it  necessary  to  divert  him  from  too  se« 
vere  application,  by  giving  him  instructions  in  music  and 
dancing ;  but  these  were  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away, 
and  be  bad  so  little  genius  for  music,  that  he  never  could 
learn  a  tune.  He  bad  more  success  in  his  first  profession^ 
which  was  that  of  a  barrister  at  law,  and  pleaded  various 
causes,  with  cousiderable  eclat,  both  in  the  country,  and 
in  tbe  parliament  of  Paris./  His  father  had  always  designed 
bim  for  his  profession,  tbe  law,  and  now  resigned  his 
place  of  king's  advocate  in  his  favour,  which  Menage,  as 
soon  as  be  became  tired  of  tbe  law,  returned  to  biro. 
Considering  the  law  as  a  drudgery,  he  adopted  the  vulear 
opinion  that  it  was  incompatible  with  an  attention  to  polite 
literature.  He  now  declared  his  design  of  entering  into 
tbe  church,  as  the  best  plan  be  could  pursue  for  tbe  gra« 
tification  of  bis  love  of  general  literature,  and  of  the  com* 
pany  of  literary  men ;  and  soon  after  he  bad  interest  to 
procure  some  benefices,  and  among  the  rest  the  deanery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Angers.  In  the  mean  time  his  ftither,  dis* 
pleased  at  him  for  deserting  his  profession,  would  not 
supply  him  with  the  money  which,  in  addition  to  what  bis 
livings  produced,  was  necessary  to  support  bim  at  Paris. 
This  obliged  him  to  look  out  for  some  means  of  subsistence 
there,  independent  of  bis  femily  ;  and  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Cbapelain,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  he 
was  taken  into  the  fkmiiy  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  then 
only  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  pf  Paris.  In  this  situation 
he  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  to  his  studies,  and  had 
every  day  new  opportunities  of  displaying  ^is  abilities  and 
learoiog.     He  lived  several  years  with  tbe  cardinal;  but 

^  Fabric.  Bibl.  Qrso. 
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h»?ing  received  an  affront  from  some  of  bis  dependants,  be 
desired  of  the  cardinal,  either  that  reparation  might  be 
made  him,  or  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  depart.     He 
obtafned  the  latter,  and  then  hired  an  apartment  in  the 
cloister  of. Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  every  Wednesday 
an  assembly,  which  he  called  his  *^  Mercuriale/'     Here  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  number  of  learned  men, 
French  and  foreigners;  and  upon  other  days  he  frequented 
the  study  of  M^essieurs  du  Puy,  and  after  their  death  that 
of  Thuanus.     By  his  father's  death,  which  happened  Jan. 
18,  1648,  be  succeeded  to  an  estate,  which  he  converted 
into  an  annuity,  for  the  sake  of  being  entirely  at  leisure 
to  pursue  bis  studies.     Soon  after,  be  obtained,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  grand  council,  the  priory  of  Montdidier ;  which 
be  resigned  also  to  the  abb6  de  la  Vieuville,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ren nes,wbo  procured  for  bim,  by  way  of  amends, 
a  pension  of  4000  livres  upon  two  abbeys.     The  king's 
consent,  which  was  necessary  for  the;  creation  of  this  pen- 
sion, was  not  obtained  for  Menage,  till  be  bad  given  as- 
surances to  cardinal  Mazarin,  that  be  bad  no  share  in  the 
libels  which  bad  been  dispersed  against  that  minister  and 
the  court,'  during  the  troubles  at  Paris.     This  considerable 
addition  to  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  more  success,  and  to  publish  a  great  many 
works,  which  he  generally  did  at  his  own  estpence.     The 
excessive  fireedom  of  bis  convei^sation,  howeyer,  and  his 
total  inability  to  suppress  a  witty  thought,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence  of  uttering  k,  created  him  many  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  bad  contests  with  several  men  of  eminence, 
who  attacked  him  at  different  times,  as  the  abb^  d'Aubig- 
nac,  Boileau,  Cotin,  Salo,  Bohours,  and-Baillet.     But  all 
these  were  not  nearly  so  formidable  to  him,  as  the  danger 
which  be  incurred  in  1660,  by  a  Latin  elegy  addressed  to 
Mazarin ;  in  which,  among  his  compliments  to  his  emi- 
nence, it  was  pretended,  that  be  had  satirized  a  deputation 
which  the  parliament  bad  sent  to  that  minister.     It  was 
<^arried  to  the  grand  chamber  by  the  counsellors,  who  pro- 
posed to  debate  upon  it ;  but  the  first  president,  Lamoig- 
non,  to  whom  Menage  had  protested  that  the  piece  bad 
.been  written  three  months  before  the  deputation,  and  that 
he  could  not  intend  the  partiament  in  it,  prevented  any  ill 
consequences  Irom  the  affair.     Besides  the  reputation  bis 
works  gained  him,  they  procured  him  a  place  in  the  aca- 
demy della  Crusca  at  Florence ;  and  be  might  have  been 
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a  member  of  the  French  academy  at  its  first  institutton,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  iiis  *<  Requite  des  dictionnaires.'*  When 
the  memory  of  that  piece,  however,  was  effaced  by  ttme» 
and  most  of  the  academicians,  who  were  named  in  it,  were 
dead,  be  was  proposed,  in  1684,  to  fill  a  vacant  place  in 
that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only  by  the  superior  inte- 
rest of  his  competitor,  M.  Bergeret :  there  not  being  one 
member,  of  all  those  who  gave  their  votes  against  Menage^ 
who  did  not  own  that  he  deserved  the  place.  After  this  he 
would  not  suffer  his  friends  to  propose  him  again,  nor  in- 
deed was  he  any  longer  able  to  attend  the  academy,  if  he 
had  been  chosen,  on  account  of  a  fall,  which  had  put'  hia 
thigh  out  of  joint ;  after  which  he  scarcely  ever  went  out  of 
his  chaoiber,  but  held  daily  a  kind  of  an  academy  there* 
In  July  1692,  be  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  rheum,  which 
was  followed  by  a  defluxion  on  the  stomach,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  23d,  aged  seventy- nine. 

He  composed  several  works,  which  had  much  reputation 
in  their  day :  1.  <<  Origines  de  la  langue  Franfoise,''  1650^ 
4to ;  a  very  valuable  work,  reprinted  in  folio  after  his  deaths 
in  1694,  enlarged  by  himself,  but  this  has  sunk  under  the 
much  improved  edition  by  JauU,  Paris,  1750,  2  vols.  fol. 
2.  <<  Miscellanea,*'  1652,  4to;  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  prose  as  well  as  verse,  com- 
posed by  him  at  different  times,  and  upon  different  sub- 
jects ;  among  which  is  '^  La  requite  des  dictionnaires,*'  an 
ingenious  piece  of  raillery,  in  which  he  makes  all  the  dic- 
tionaries complain  that  the  academy's  dictionary  will  be 
their  utter  ruin,  and  join  in  an  humble  petition  to  prevent 
it.  It  was  not  written  from  the  least  malignity  against  the 
academy,  but  merely  to  divert  himself,  and  that  he  might 
not  lose  several  bon  mots  which  came  into  his  head  upon 
that  occasion.  He  suppressed  it  for  a  long  time ;  but  at 
last  it  was  stolen  firom  him,  and  published  by  the  abb£ 
Montreuil,  without  hb  knowledge,  and  prevented  him,  as 
we  have  observed,  from  obtaining  a  place  in  the  academy, 
at  its  first  institution  ;  which  made  de  Monmor  say,  <<  that 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  be  a  member,  on  account  of  that 
piece,  as  a  man,  who  has  debauched  a  girl,  is  obliged  to 
marry  her."  3.  "  Osservazioni  sopra  TAminta  del  Tasso," 
1653,  4to.  4.  "  Diogenes  Laertius  Grsec^  et  Latind  cum 
coiomerftario,"  Lond.  1664,  in  folio.  Menage  published 
bis  first  edition  at  Paris,  in  Bvo,  1662,  and  sent  it  to  bishop 
Pearson  in  London,  who  wrote  him  a  cooapUmentary  letter 
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of  tbauks,  which  is  inserted  in  the  London  edition,  which 
is  now  a  rare  and  expensive  book.  Meibom^s  edition^  of 
1692  contains  Menage's  annotations,  &c.  5.  ^'  Po^mata," 
1656,  12ino.  They  were  often  reprinted;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  his  Italian  poetry  has  been  said  to  be  esteeoied 
even  in  Italy,  although  Menage  could  not  speak  two  words 
ill  Italian.  Baretti,  however,  condemns  without  mercy 
%he  Italian  verses  both  of  Menage  and  Reignier.  Morhoff 
pretends  that  he  has  borrowed  greatly  from  the  Latin 
poems  of  Vincent  Fabricius;  and  several  have  accused 
bim  of  plundering  the  ancients.  We  ought  not,  perhaps^ 
to  omit  here,  that  having,  according  to  the  custom  of 
poets,  chosen  mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne,  afterwards  coun- 
ter de  la  Fayette,  for  his  poetical  mistress,  he  gave  her 
in  Latin,  inadvertently  we  may  suppose^  the  name  of  La* 
verna,  the  goddess  of  thieved ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to 
the  following  epigram  r 

**  Lesbla  nuHa  tibi  est,  nulla  est  tibi  dicta  Ccninna  : 
Carmfaie  laudatur  Cynthia  nulla  tuo. 
Sied  cum  doctorum  compiles  scrinia  vatum. 
Nil  mirum,  si  sit  culta  Laverna  tibi.'* . 

6.  ^^  Recueil  des  Eloges  faits  pour  M.  le  cardinal  Mazarin,^* 
1666,  folio.  7.  ^  Origine  della  Lingua  Italiana,"  1669,  fol. 
He  undertook,  this  work  only  to  shew  the  academy  della 
Crusca,  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  place  with  which 
they  had  honoured  him.  Dr.  Burney  says  that  in  his 
^  Dictionnaire  £tym61ogique  de  la  •  Langue  Fran9oise,^' 
and  in  his  *'  Origine  della  Lingua  Italiana,'*  curious  in« 
quirers  after  the  musical  language  of  the  middle  ages  will 
find  more  information  than  in  aiiy  other  lexicons  or  philo^ 
sophical  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  in 
the  Glossarium  of  Ducange.  8.  ^^  Juris  civilis  amcenitates,^' 
Parisy  1677,  8vo,  reprinted  with  a  preface  by  J*  G.  Hoff- 
mann, Francfort,  1737,  8vo.  9.  <^  Les  poesies  de  MaU 
berbe,  avec  des  notes,**  1666,"  8vo,  reprinted  more  than 
once.  10.  **  Observations  sur  la  Langue  Francis,**  1675> 
and  1676,*'  in  2  vols.  12mo.  1 1.  Histoire  de  Sabl6,  con^ 
tenant  les  seigneurs  de  la  ville  de  Sabl^,  jusqu*^  Louis  h 
due  d^Anjou  et  roy  de  Sicile;  premiere  partie,**  1686, 
folio.  He  was  very  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  his* 
tory,  and  was  engaged  in  the  second  part  at  his  death.  In 
the  '^  Menagtana,"  he  is  represented  as  saying,  that  it  is 
an  incomparable  book ;  that  one  may  find  every  thing  in  it; 
aad  that  iu  every  page  there  are  many  learned  observations ; 
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but  the  public  have  not  been  of  this  opinion.  12.  ^  His^ 
tofia  mQlieram  pbilosopharum,''  Lugd.  1690,  12mo.  This 
is  reprinted  in  Meibom's  Diogenes  Laertius.  13.  <^  Ami- 
Baillet,*^  J  690:  a  criticism  of  the  *«  Jugcniens  des  Sga- 
vans"  of  M.  Baillet,  who  in  that  work  had  spoken  of  Me- 
nage in  a  manner  that  displeased  him.  14.  **  Menagiana,'* 
not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  printed  at  first  in  on6 
Tolume,  afterwards  in  two.  But  M.  de  la  Monnoye  pub- 
lished an  edition  with  great  additions,  at  Paris,  1715,  in  4 
Tok.  12mo.  This  is  a  yery  amu$ing  collection,  but  will 
admit  of  abridgment  without  any  injury  to  the  memory  of 
Menage. 

Menage  was  possessed  of  a  most  tenacious  memory, 
which  be  retained,  except  during  a  short  interval,  to  ^ 
great  age.  Among  his  '^  Poems**  is  one  addressed  to  the 
goddess  of  memory,  petitioning  her  to  restore  to  him  her 
former  favours ;  and  another,  in  which  he  pours  forth  his 
gratitude  for  the  welcome  return.  This  uncommon  talent 
of  memory  made  Menage  a  veiT  agreeable  companion  to 
the  ladies,  in  whose  company  he  took  delight,  and  fot 
whose  amusement  he  repeated,  with  great  readiness  and 
humour^  all  the  anecdotes,  rerses,  &c.  which  he  thought 
would  entertain  the  company.  ^ 

MENANDER,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  poets^  was  bom  at  Athens  in  the  year  342 
before  the  Christian  eera.     He  was  educated  in  the  schoot 
of  Theophrastus  the  peripatetic,  Aristotle^s  successor,  and 
began  to  write  for  the  stage  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
when  his  passions  seem  to  have  been  no  less  forward  and 
impetuous  than  his  genius.     His  attachmeut  to  the  fair 
sex,  ahd  especially  to  his  mistress  Glypera,  is  npon  record, 
and  was  vehement  in  the  extreme ;  several  of  his  epistles 
to  that  celebrated  courtezan,  written  in  a  very  ardent  style, 
were  collected  and  made  public  after  his  decease ;  his 
genius,  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  greater  re- 
commendation to  Glycera^s  favour,  than  his  personal  merit, 
which  has  not  been  represented  as  favourable  to  his  ad- 
dresses, although  he  is  said  to  have  added  the  recommen* 
dations  of  luxurious  dress  and   manners.     His  intrigues^ 
however,  are  of  little  importance  compared  to  the  fame  he 
acquired  as  one,  if  not  the  principal,  of  the  authors  of  the 
new  comedy^  which  if  it  possessed  less  wit  and  fire  than  the 

1  Gen.  Dict.^Nictron,  vol.  I.  ftDdX.— Diet.  Hi»t.— ^eiijgiasA. 
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old,  WM  superior  to  it  in  delicacy,  regularity,  and  deco- 
rum, came  nearer  to  nature,  and  to  what  we  conceive  of 
.  the  legitimate  drama.  Among  his  contemporaries,  who 
wrote  upon  this  reformed  plan,  were  Philemon,  Dipbilus, 
Apollodorus,  Philippides  and  Posidippus ;  and  from  many 
fragmenu  which  remain,  it  appears  that  they  were  not , 
only  bold  declaimers  against  the  vice  and  immorality  of 
the  age  they  lived  in,  but  that  they  ventured  upon  truthi 
and  doctrines  in  religion  totally  irreconcileable  to  the  po- 
pular superstition  and  idolatries  of  the  heathen  world ;  and 
therefore,  says  Cumberland,  or  rather  Bentley,.  we  cannot 
but  admire  at  the  extraordinary  toleration  of  their  pagan 
audiences. 

By  the  lowest  account  Menander  wrote  eighty  plays ; 
but  some  authorities  more  than  double  them,  an  impro- 
bable number  to  have  been  composed  by  a  poet  who  died 
at  the  age  of  6fty,  or  very  little  after;  whatever  their 
ndmber,  it  has  been  thought  that  morality,  taste,  and  li- 
terature, scarcely  ever  suffered  more  irreparably  than  by 
the  loss  of  them.  A  few  fragments  only  remain,  which, 
says  Warton,  ought  ^^  to  be  as  highly  prized  by  the  curious, 
as  was  the  Coan  Venus,  which  Apelles  left  imperfect  and 
unfinished.*'  Terence  is  supposed  to  have  copied  all  his 
comedies  from  Menander,  except  the  **  Phormio*'  and 
**  Hecyra  ;**  and  therefore  from  him  we  are  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  Menander^s  manner.  His  general  cha- 
racter we  must  still  take  from  his  contemporaries,  or' im- 
mediate successors ;  for  all  that  we  can  deduce  from  his 
fragments  will  not  raise  him  to  the  high  rank  to  which  he 
belongs.  Some  of  these  are  excellent  morals,  and  some 
of  a  more  elevated  cast,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  a  mo- 
rose, gloomy,  and  acrimonious  character. 

We  have  many  testimonies  to  the  admiration  in  which 
he  was  held  during  his  life-time.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble  testimony  to  his 
merit,  by  sending  ambassadors  to  invite  him  to  their  courts, 
and  even  fleets  to  convey  him ;  but  that  Menander  pre- 
ferred the  free  enjoyment  of  his  studies  to  the  promised 
favours  of  the  great.  Yet  the  envy  and  corruption  of  his 
countrymen  sometimes  denied  bis  merit  the  justice  at  home, 
which  it  found  abroad  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  won  but  eight 
prizes,  though  he  wrote  at  least  fourscore,  if  not,  according 
to  some  accounts,  above  an  hundred  plays.  Philemon,  aeon- 
temporary  and  much  inferior  dramatic  poet,  by  the  partiality 
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the  jodges^  often  disappointed  him  of  the  prize ;  which 
made  Menander  once  say  to  him,  *^Tell  me  fairly,  Phile- 
mon, if  you  do  not  blush  when  the  victory  is  decreed  to 
you  against  me  ?'*  The  ancient  critics  have  bestowed  the 
highest  praises  on  Menander,  as  the  true  pattern  of  every 
beauty  and  every  grace  of  public  speaking.  Quintilian 
declares  that  a  careful  imitation  of  Menander  only  will 
enable  a  writer  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  in  his  Institu- 
tions. It  is  in  Menander,  that  he  would  have  his  orator 
aearch  for  copiousness  of  invention,  an  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, and  especially  for  that  universal  genius,  which  is 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  persons,  things,  and  affec* 
tions.  Menander^s  wonderful  talent  at  expressing  nature 
in  every  condition^  and  under  every  accident  of  life,  gave 
occasion  to  that  extraordinary  question  of  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian :  *'  O  Menauder  and  Nature,  which  of  yott 
copied  your  pieces  from  the  other's  work  ?^*  And  Ovid  has 
inade  choice  of  the  same  excellency  to  support  the  immor^ 
tality  be  has  given  him  : 

''  Dmn  fadlax  servus,  dui\i8  pater^  improbalttna, 
Vivet :  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Menander  erit.** 

.  Menander  was  drowned  in  the  harbour  of  Pirssusi  in  the 
year  293  B.  C.  according  to  some  accounts,  which  make 
him  only  forty-nine  years  of  age,  bnt  others,  as  we  have 
noticed,  think  he  was  a  little  above  fifty.  His  tomb,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  in  the 
way  from  Pira»is  to  the  city,  close  by  the  honorary  monu- 
ment of  Euripides.  The  fragments  and  sentences  of  Me- 
nander were  first  collected  by  Morel,  1553,  Paris,  and 
again  edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  Grotius,  kc.  but  the 
best  edition  is  that  by  Le  Clerc  at  Amsterdam,  in  1709. 
To  which  the  **  Emendationes"  of  Phileleutherns  Lip^ 
sieosis,"  thati8,Dr.Bentley,  the  '^Infamia  emendationum,^* 
Leiden^  1710,  by  J.  Gronovius,  and  *^  Philargyrius  Can- 
tabrigiensis,"  by  De  Paow,  must  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable supplements,  although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
collect  the  four.  * 

MENANDRINO  (Marsiuo),  better  known  by  the  naime 
of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  lawyers  of  the  14tb 

1  Vouiofi  de  Poet.  Griec. — Barman's  preface  to  Beiit1ey*s  Einend&tionet,  he, 
—See  ao  elegant  paper  by  Warton,  No. .  105  of  the  AdTaotarer ;— and  two  by 
CnmberlaDH.  i.  e.  Beatlcy,  in  Um  Obserter,  No.  149,  1^. — Maty*s  Review; 
toU  IX.  p.  29»k 
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MDturj.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Orleans  ; 
was  afterwards  made  councilor  to  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria;  and  wrote  an  apology  entitled  ^*  Defensor  pacis,** 
for  that  prince^  in  1324.  In  this  extraordinary  work,  for 
guch  at  that  time  it  might  well  be  deemed,  he  boldly  maiQ* 
tained  that  the  pope  ought  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  not 
only  in  temporal  affairs,  but  iJso  in  what  regards  the  out- 
ward discipline  of  the  church.  He  described  in  strong 
colours,  the  pride,  the  luiury,  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  court  of  Rome;  and  shewed  at  large,  that  the  pope 
could  not|  by  divine  right,  claim  any  po^K^rs  or  prero- 
gatives superior  to  those  of  other  bishops.  John  XXII.  at 
that  time  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  was  so  provoked  at  this 
doctrbe  of  Marsilius,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  propagating 
it,  that  he  issued  out  a  long  decree,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  refute  it,  and  by  which  he  excommunicated  the 
author,  in  1327.  Dupin  relates,  that  on  this  book  being 
translated  into  French  without  the  author^s  name,  pope 
.Gregory  XL  complained  of  it  to  the  faculty  of  divinity  at 
Pari§  ;  when  the  faculty  declared,  by  an  authentic  act,  that 
none  of  their  members  had  any  hand  in  that  translation  ; 
and  that  neither  Marsilius  of  Padu^  nor  Johi»de  Jande^ 
who  was  lilLCwise  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
work,  belonged  to  their  body.  Besides  the  **  Defensor 
pacis,  seu  de  re  imperatoria  et  pontifica,  ad  versus  usur* 
patam  Romani  Pontificis  jurisdictionem,  libri  tres,"  Mar* 
silius  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  <^  De  translatione  Imperii  * ;'' 
and  also  another,  **  De  jurisdictione  imperiiJi  in  causis 
matrimonialibus."  He  died  at  Montemalto,  in  1328;  and^ 
however  his  memory  may  have  been  honoured  elsewhere, 
was  ranked  at  Rome  among  the  heretics  of  the  first  class.  ^ 

MENARD  (Claude),  a  French  magistrate  ^'and  anti- 
quary, was  one  of  several  authors  of  the  name  of  Menard 
who  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  France.  Claude, 
who  was  born  in  1582,  had  a  situation  in  the  magistracy  of 
Angers  (lieutenant  de  la  pr£v6t6),  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  and  virtue.  Having  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife  towards  the  latter  end  of  bis  career,  be 

*  Tbif  work,  which  we  have  not  ante  trecentot  pr«pe  anooi  tcripta  :** 

be«n  able  to  meet  with,  occurs  io  Bra-  Ex  bibliopolio  Comeliniano,  1599,  Sto. 

net's  *<  Manuel   dn  Libraire,'*  under  But  this  seems  to  be  the  saiae  with  the 

the  title  of  "  Defensor  pacis,  sive  Apo-  **  DefeBSor  pads,''  mentioned  above, 

lof  ia  pro  Ludovioo  IV.  imperatore  Ba-  with  the  addition  of  the  «« apologia  pro 

Vftro,  tractatos  de  translatione  imperii,  Lodovico,'* 

1  Geo.l>icu 
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quitted  the  world,  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  led  a  very 
aastere  life.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  the  study  of 
andqaities,  and  rescued  from  oblivion  several  curious 
pieces.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1652,  at  the  age  of  seventy^ 
two.  He  published,  1.  **  Joinville's  History  of  St.  Louis,** 
1617,  4to,  with  notes  full  of  erudition  and  judgment.  2* 
^^  The  two  books  of  8t«  Austin  against  Julian,**  which  he 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Angers.  3.  **  Researches  con- 
cerning the  body  of  St.  James  the  greater,**  who,  as  is 
pretended,  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Angers. 
The  credulity  of  this  casts  some  shade  upon  his  other 
works.  It  is  also  heavily  written.  4,  **  History  of  Ber- 
trand  du  Gueschlin,*'  1618,  4to.  The  learning  of  this 
author  was  great,  but  his  style  was  heavy  and  bad.  * 

MENARD  (Nicholas  Hugues),  a  writer  on  the  history 
of  the  saints,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1587,  and  became  a 
Benedietine  of  the  congregation  jof  St.  Maur,  among  whom 
he  was  one  of  the  first  who  applied  severely  tp  study.  He 
died  Jan.  21,  1644,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  We  have 
by  him,  1.  ^^  Martyrologium  San"^.  ordinis.  S.  Benedicti,** 
1 629.  2.  **  Concordia  Regularnm,**  a  comparison  of  the 
life  of  St  Benedict,  with  the  rules  of  his  order.  3.  **  Sa- 
cramentarium  Sancti  Gregorii  Magni,*'  1642,  4ta  4. 
**  Diatriba  de  unico  Dionysio,**  1 643,  8vo.  All  these  works 
display  a  taste  for  research,  and  a  talent  for  sound  cri« 
ticism.  He  found  the  epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  an  an- 
cient manuscript,  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  * 

MENARD  (Leo),  a  counsellor  in  the  presidial  court  at 
Nismes,  was  bom  at  Tarascon,  in  1*^06,  and  died  in  176t« 
He  Jived  chiefly  at  Paris,  and  employed  himself  in  the 
study  of  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  writing  books, 
which,  though  approved  for  their  learnings  did  not  rescue 
bim  from  the  inconveniences  of  poverty.  They  are  these : 
1.  **The  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  History  of  the 
city  of  Nismes,**  7  vols.  4to,  published  in  1750,  and  the 
following  years.  This  work  has  no  fault  but  that  of  pro* 
lixity.  2.  '<  Moeurs  et  Usages  des  Grecs,**  1743,  12mo, 
a  small  and  useful  compilation.  3.  *^  The  Amours  of  Ca- 
listbenes  and  Aristoclea,'*  1766,  12mo,  a  novel,  in  which 
the  author  has  skilfully  painted  the  manners  of  Greece.  4. 
^  A  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  illustrative  of  French  his* 
tory,**  3vols.  4to,  published  in  1748.    The  materials  were 

'  Moperi— I>i«t  Hiit  ^  NiMm,  to!.  XXlL^Morcri.— Diet.  HiiU 
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communicated  to  him  by  the  marquis  d'Aubais.  There 
vf  s  also  a  chronologer,  named  Peter  Menard,  who  died 
the  tiist  year  of  the  last  century  ;  a  James  Menard,  a  lawr* 
yer  oi'  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  one  or  two  more  of  in«> 
fcri  >r  note.  * 

MENASSEH  (Ben  Israel),  acelebrated  rabbi,  not  un- 
known in  this  country,  was  born  in  Portugal  about  1604. 
His  father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  a  rich  merchant,  having  suf- 
fered greatly  both  in  person  and  property,  by  the  Portu- 
guese inquisition,  made  bis  escape  with  his  family  into 
Holland,  where  this  son  was  educated,  under  the  rabbi 
Isaac  Uriel,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  such  diligence 
and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  bis  tutor  as  preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Tal- 
mud in  the  synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  with  high  reputation  for,  many  years.  He  waa 
not  quite  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  be  published  in 
the  Spanish  language  the  first  part  of  his  work  entitled 
**  Coaciliador  :*'  of  which  was  published  a  Latin  version, 
in  the  following  year,  by  Dionysius  Vossius,  entitled  "  Con- 
ciliator, sive  de  Convenientia  Locorum  S.  Scripturae,  quoD 
pugnare  inter  se  videntur,  opus  ex  vetustis  et  recen- 
tioribus  omnibus  Rabbinis  magna  industria  ac  fide  con- 

festum;*'  a  work  which  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
iblical  scholars  by  the  learned  Grotius.  The  profits  of 
his  situation  as  preacher  and  expounder,  being  inadequate 
to  the  expences  of  a  growing  family,  he  engaged  with  his 
brother,  who  was  settled  at  Basil,  in  mercantile  concerns  ; 
and  also  set  up  a  printing-press  in  his  own  bouse,  at  which 
he  printed  three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  books.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell 
he  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  solicit  leave  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  and  actually  ob* 
tained  greater  privileges  for  his  nation  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  before  in  this  country;  and  in  1656  published  an 
"  Apology  for  the  Jews,"  in  the  English  language,  which 
may  be  seen  in  vol.  II.  of  the  "  Phoenix,"  printed  from  the 
edition  of  1656.  At  the  end  of  it  in  the  Pbcenix  is  a  list 
of  his  works,  published,  or  ready  for  the  press.  He  like- 
wise informs  us  that  he  had  at  that  time  printed  at  his  own 
press,  above  sixty  other  books,  amongst  which  are  many 
JBibles  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  &c.     He  died  at  Amster- 

1  Necro'ogie  des  bommes  celcbrci  pour  aon^e  1770. 
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dam  about  1659.  The  rabbi  was  esteemed  as  well  for  bis 
moral  virtues  as  for  his  great  learning,  and  had  been  long 
10  habits  of  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  bis  time,  among  whom  were  the 
Vossii,  Episcopius,  and  Grotius.  The  following  are  his 
principal  works  independently  of  that  already  noticed : 
1.  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  2  toIs.  4to.  2.  The 
Talmud  corrected,  with  notes.  3.  **  De  Resurrectione 
Mortuorum.**  4.  "  Esperan2a  de  Israel,"  dedicated  to  the 
parliament  of  England  in  1 650 :  it  was  originally  published 
in  Spanish,  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  Hebrew,  Ger- 
jDan,  and  English,  one  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the 
ten  tribes  are  settled  in  America.  Of  his  opinions  in  this 
some  account  is  given  in  the  last  of  our  references.  ^ 

MENCKE  (Otto),  in  Latin  Menckenius,   a  learned 
German  writer^  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Oldenborg^ 
in  Westphalia,  in  1644.     He  cultivated  his  first  studies  in 
his  native  place ;  and  at  seventeen  went  to  Bremen,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  philosophy.     He  stayed  there  one 
year,  and  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  be  was  admitted  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1 664 ;  and  afterwards  visited  the  other  univer- 
sities, Jena,  Wittemberg,  Groningen,  Franeker,  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Kiel.     Upon  his  return  to  Leipsic,  he  ap- 
plied himself  for  some  time  .to  divinity  and  civil  law..    In 
1668  he  was  chosen  professor  of  morality  in  that  university ; 
and,  in  1671,  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  divinity. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  professorship  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 707.     He  was 
five  times  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  seven 
times  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.     He  published 
several  works ;  many  of  his  own,  and  some  of  other  people. 
The  edition  of  sir  John  Marsham's  "  Canon  Chronicus," 
at  Leipsic,  in  4to,  and  a  new  edition  of  "  Camden's  An- 
nals of  queen  Elizabeth,"  were  procured  by  him.     But  his 
most  considerable  work,  and  what  alone  is  sufficient  to 
perpetuate  his  naroe^  is  the  "  Acta  eruditon'm"  of  Leipsic, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  author,  and  in  which    he  was 
engaged  till  his  death.     When  he  had  formed  that  design, 
he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  all 
nations,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  what  passed  in  the 
republic  of  letters.     For  the  same  purpose  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England.     He  afterwards^ 

>  Moreri Modtni  Uoiverwl  Hirt.  vol.  XI.  p.  15*,  eJit.  1781. 
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formed  a  society  of  seTeral  persons  of  eminent  i^iites,  to 
assist  him  in  the  woric,  and  took  all  proper  measures  to 
render  it  lasting.  The  elector  of  Saxooy  contributed,  by 
his  generosity,  to  the  success  of  the  design.  The  first 
volume  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1682,  in  4to.  Our 
author  continued  to  publish,  with  the  assistance  of  coU 
leagues,  every  year  a  volume  while  he  lived,  with  supple- 
ments from  time  to  time,  and  an  index  once  in  ten  years. 
His  share  ends  with  the  thirtieth  volume. ' 

MENCKE  (John  Burcard),  the  son  of  the  preceding^ 
was  bom  at  Leipsic,  April  S,  1674,  and  was  admitted  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  that  university  in  1694.  He  spent  some  time 
there  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  then  travelled  into  HoU 
land  and  England.  The  reputation  of  his  father,  and  hit 
own  great  merit,  procured  him  access  to  all  the  men  of 
learning  in  the  places  through  which  he  passed.  He  spent 
one  year  in  his  travels ;  and  immediately  upon  his  return ' 
to  Leipsic  in  1699,  was  appointed  professor  of  hbtory. 
His  first  intention  was  to  have  fixed  himself  to  divinity ; 
but  he  quitted  it  soon  after  for  the  law,  in  which  he  sue* 
eeeded  so  well  that  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
that  faculty  at  Halle,  in  1701.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Leipsic,  to  continue  his  lectures  in  history,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation  as  well  as  by  his  writings.  Fre- 
deric Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
conceived  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  in  1708  he  ap- 
}x>inted  him  his  historiographer.  In  1709  he  became  coun- 
sellor to  that  king;  and,  in  1723,  aulic  counsellor.  His 
health  began  to  decline  early  in  life,  and  he  died  April  I, 
1732,  aged  fifty-eight  He  had  been  chosen,  in  1700,  fel* 
low  of  tb^  royal  society  of  London,  and  some  time  after  of 
that  of  Berlin. 

The  books  be  wrote  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
learned;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  had  it  been  as  well 
executed  as  planned,  would  have  been  very  curious  and 
entertaining.  Ito  title  is  the  following :  *^  De  Charlata* 
neria  eruditorum  declamationes  dus ;  cum  notis  variorum. 
Accessit  epistola  Sebastiani  Stadelii  ad  Janum  Philomu*- 
aum,  de  circumforanea  literatorum  vanitate,  Leipsic,  1 7 1 5,** 
8va  It  has  been  said  that  tbere  never  was  a  worse  book 
with  a  better  title,  k  has,  however,  been  translated  into 
French,  and  is  entitled  *^  De  la  Charlatanerie  des  sgavaus, 

i  Gen.  Diet.— Moret I 
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|>ar  M.  Mencken  :  avec  des  remarques  critiques  de  diffe- 
reas  autenrs^  Hague,^  1721,  in  8vo.  Menckens  design  here 
was  to  expose  the  artiBces  used  by  false  scholars  to  raise 
to  themselTes  a  name ;  but,  as  he  glanced  so  evidently  at , 
certain  considerable  persona  that  tbey  could  not  escape 
being  known>  soine  pains  were  taken  to  have  bis  book 
seized  and  suppressed :  which,  however,  as  usual,  made 
the  fame  of  it  spread  the  faster,  and  occasioned  editions  to 
be  multiplied.  In  1723  he  published  at  Leipsic,  **  Biblio* 
tbeca  Menckeniana,*'  &c.  or,  **  A  catalogue  of  all  the 
books  and  manuscripts  in  all  languages,  which  had  been 
collected  by^  Otto  and  John  Mencke,  father  and  son.*^ 
Mencke  himself  drew  up  this  catalogue,  which  is  digested 
in  an  excellent  method,  with  a  design  to  make  his  library^ 
which  was  very  magnificent  and  valuable,  public  :  but  in 
1728  he  thought  proper  io  expose  it  to  sale ;  and  for  that 
purpose  published  caulogues,  with  the  price  of  every  book 
marked.  Mencke  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  **  Dic- 
tionary of  learned  men,*'  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  German, 
in  1/15,  folio,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  formed^  and  fur- 
nished the  persons  employed  in  it  with  the  principal  ma- 
terials; and  wrote  the  articles  of  the  Italians  and  English. 
He  continued  the  **  Acta  eruditornm,''  as  he  had  promised 
his  father  upon  his  death-bed,  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
published  33  volumes,  including  the  supplements  and  the 
indexes.' 

MENDELSOHN  (Moses),  a  Jewish  philosophical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Dessau,  in  Anhalt,  in  1729.  After  being 
educated  noder  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  he  de- 
voted every  hour  he  could  spare  to  literature,  and  obtained 
as  a  scholar  a  distinguished  reputation ;  but  his  father  be- 
ing uniAle  to  maintain  him,  he  was  obliged,  in  search  of 
labour,  or  bread,  to  go  on  foot,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
Berlin,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  in  indigence,  and 
frequently  in  want  of  necessaries.  At  length  he  got  em« 
ployment  from  a  rabbi  as  a  transcriber  of  MSS.  who,  at  the 
tame  time  that  he  afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
liberally  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  theology, 
the  jurisprudence,  and  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Jews. 
The  study  of  philosophy  and  general  literature  became 
from  this  time  his  favourite  pursuit,  but  the  fervours  of 

^  Aeia  eradUorom  for  1732.— Bibl.  Gcnaaniqae,  toU  XXy.-*>Niiifroo»  toI 
XXXl.«HQen.  Diet 
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application  to  learuing  were  by  degrees  allei^iated  and 
animated  by  the  consolations  of  literary  friendship.  He 
formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Israel  Moses,  a  Polish  Je^, 
who,  without  any  advantages  of  education,  bad  become 
an  able,  though  self-taught,  mathematician  and  naturalist. 
He  very  readily  undertook  the  office  of  instructor  of  Men- 
delsohn, in  subjects  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant ;  and 
taught  him  the  Elements  of  Euclid  from  bis  own  Hebrew 
version.  The  intercourse  between  these  young  men  waa 
not  of  long  duration,  owing  to  the  calumnies  propagated 
agaidst  Israel  Moses,  which  occasioned  his  expulsion  from 
the  communion  of  the  orthodox ;  in  consequence  of  this 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  gloomy  melancholy  and  de- 
^ondence,  which  terminated  in  a  premature  death.  His 
loss,  which  was  a  grievous  affliction  to  Mendelsohn,  was 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  Dr.  Kisch,  a  Jewish  physician, 
by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  attain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  In  1748  he  became 
acquainted  with  another  literary  Jew,  viz.  Dr.  Solomon 
Gumperts,  by  whose  encouragement  and  assistance  he 
attained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  living  and  modern 
languages,  and  particularly  the  English,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  read  the  great  work  of  our  immortal  Locke  in 
his  own  idiom,  which  he  had  before  studied  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  language.  About  the  same  period 
he  enrolled  the  celebrated  Lessing  among  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  likewise  indebted  for  assistance  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  The  scholar  amply  repaid  the  efforts  of  his  in- 
tructor,  and  soon  became  his  rival  and  bis  associate,  and 
after  his  death  the  defender  of  his  reputation  against  Ja- 
cob!, a  German  writer,  who  had  accused  Lessing  of  atheism. 
Mendelsohn  died  Jan.  4,  1785,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
highly  respected  and  beloved  by  a  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  by  persons  of  Very  different  opinions.  When  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  grave,  he  received  those  ho- 
nours from  his  nation  which  are  commonly  paid  to  their 
chief  rabbles.  As  an  author,  the  first  piece  was  published 
in  1755,  entitled  "  Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  Jews  have  a  revealed  law,  but  not  a  revealed  religion, 
but  that  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  that  of  nature. 
His  work  entitled  *^  Phffidon,  a  dialogue  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,*'  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  gained  him 
much  honour :  in  thb  he  presents  the  reader  with  all  the 
arguments  of  modern  philosophy,  stated  with  great  force 
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and  perspicuity,  and  recommended  by  tbe  charms  of  ele- 
gant writing.  From  tbe  reputation  which  he  obtained  by 
this  masterly  performance,  be  was  entitled  by  varions  pe- 
riodical writers  the  **  Jewish  Socrates.^'  It  was  translated 
into  French  in  1773,  and  into  the  English,  by  Charles 
CuUen,  esq.  in  1789.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are 
all  creditable  to  his  talents,  he  wrote  **  Philosophical 
Pieces;**  **A  Commentary  on  Part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;**  "  Letters  on  the  Sensation  of  the  Beautiful."  * 

MENDOZA  (Gonzales  Peter  de),  a  cardinal,  arch* 
bishop  of  Seville,  and  afterwards  of  Toledo,  chancellor  of 
Castille  and  Leon,  was  born  at  Guadalajara,  in  1428,  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  made  a  great  progress 
in  the  languages,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  belles 
lettres.  His  uncle,  Walter  Alvarez,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
gave  him  an  archdeaconry  in  his  church,  and  sent  him  to 
the  court  of  John  II.  king  of  Castille,  where  his  merit  soon 
acquired  him  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.  Henry  IV.  who 
succeeded  John,  trusted  him  with  the  most  important 
affetirs  of  state;  and,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Siguenga, 
procured  a  cardinal's  bat  for  him  from  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473. 
When  Henry  died  the  year  after,  he  named  cardinal  Men- 
doza  for  his  executor,  and  dignified  him  at  the  same  time 
with  the  title  of  the  cardinal  of  Spain.  He  did  great  ser- 
vices afterwards  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  war 
against  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  over  the  Moors.  He  was  then  made 
archbishop  of  Seville  and  Toledo  successively ;  and  after 
governing  some  years,  in  his  several  provinces,  with  great 
wisdom  and  moderation,  he  died  Jan.  11,  1495.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  younger  days  he  translated  **  Sallust,*'  "  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,"  "Virgil,"  and  some  pieces  of"  Ovid."  » 

MENDOZA  (John  Gonzales),  an  Augustine  friar  of 
the  province  of  CastiHe,  was  chosen  by  the  king'  of  Spain 
to  be  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  in  1584.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Lipari  in  Italy  in  1593,  bishop  of 
Chiapi  in  New  Spain  in  1607,  and  bishop  of  Propajan  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1 608.  He  wrote  "  A  History  of  China,'^ 
in  Spanish,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. A  general  idea  of  it  may  be  uken  from  the  mere 
title  of  the  French  translation,  published  at  Paris,  in  1589, 

*  R««t*t  Cyclopedia.— Bios.  Sketch  of  the  Jewish  Socratet.— .Gent.  Ifar* 
nSS.  «  Moreri, 
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wbicb  raos  thus :  '^  The  history  of  the  great  kiogdom  of 
Cbina^  in  the  East  Indies,  in  two  parts :  the  first  cootatn* 
ing  the  situation,  antiquity,  fertility,  religion,  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  kings^  niagistrates,  manners,  customs,  laws,  and 
other  memorable  things  of  the  said  kingdom ;  the  second, 
three  voyages  to  it  in  1577,  1579,  and  )581,  with  the  most 
remarkable  rarities  either  seen  or  heard  df  there ;  together 
with  an  i'cinerary  of  the  new  world,  and  the  discovery  of 
New  Mexico  jln  1583."  * 

MENEDEMUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  a  fraUve  of 
Eretria  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  who,  going  to  study  at 
Athens,  became  first  a  hearer  of  Plato,  and  then  of  Xeno- 
crates;  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  their  doctrines,  went 
over  to  the  Cyrenaic  philosopher  Parsbates,  and  by  him 
was  led  to  the  Megarensian  Stilpo.  Here>  beine  delighted 
by  the  free  manner  of  bis  new  master,  he  learned  to  despise 
all  scholastic  forms  and  arts.  He  had  now  become  so 
&mous  by  his  studies,  that  his  countrymen,  who  at  first 
had  held  him  in  no  estimation,  now  voluntarily  com- 
mitted to  him  the  direction  of  the  state,  with  a  large  sti-> 
pend ;  and  he  in  return  was  able  to  render  them  essential 
services  by  the  credit  in  which  he  stood  with  the  kings  of 
Macedon.  After  a  time,  however,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  envy,  that  usual  concomitant  of  greatness;  and, 
being  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  his  country,  died  of 
grief  at  the  imputation.  He  died  in  the  year  284  B.  C. 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  masters 
under  whom  he  studied  mark  sufficiently  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  life. 

Menedemus  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  acute  and  pe- 
netrating in  understanding ;  in  dispute  he  was  vehement, 
but  in  his  manners  gentle.  He  was  fond  of  convivial 
meetings;  but  it  was  those  in  which  philosophy,  not 
luxury,  presided.  His  most  intimate  friend  and  fellows- 
student  was  Asclepiades,  whose  steadiness  of  regard  waa 
highly  honourable  to  b9th.  After  the  death  of  Menede- 
mus, his  countrymen  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory. 
Some  sarcastically  called  him  the  Eretrian  Bull,  from  the 
gravity  of  bis  countenance.  Being  told  one  day,  that  it  is 
a  ^rreat  felicity  to  have  whatever  we  desire,  "  Yes,'*  said 
he,  **  but  it  is  a  much  greater  to  desire  nothing  but  what 
we  have."* 

»  Qen.  Diet.— Diet.  Hitt 
•rwktr.— Diofeow  UnUw.— SUnley'i  Qiit.  of  Philojophf . 
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M ENEDEMUS  wan  a  Cynic  philosofiber,  racber  of  a 
later  period,  jtrat  before  diat  sect  tank  into  disrepute,  and 
that  of  the  Stoics  under  Zeno  rose  ont  o#  its  ruins.  It  is 
probable  tW  the  extravagance  of  this  rery  man  contri- 
bated  very  materially  to' bring  his  sedt  into  disrepute ;  for 
he  went  about,  says  ]>iogeDe8  Eaertius^  dressed  like  a 
fury,  and  siting  tlrat  he  was  sent  by  the  infemaV  gods,  to 
report  to  them  ^e  trttnsgressibns  of  nievK  His  dress  was 
a  long  black  robe^  veaotnng  to  his  iteet ;  a  scarlet  girdle ; 
a  large  Arcadian  cap,  with  the  tweTve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
embroidered  on  it ;  tiagie  buskins,  a  vast  beard,  and  a 
strong  asbeu  staff  in  bis  hand.  Laeftius  says  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus,  of  whom,  however,  h6 
gives  ho  particular  account  Others  make  him  the  disciple 
of  Echecles  an  Ephesian,  another  Cynic^  Suidas^  by  mis- 
take, applies  to  Menippos  the  extravagant  dress  here  at-* 
tributed  to  Menediemus.  Menippus,  how^dr,  was  a  dts-< 
eiple  of  Menedemus.  ^ 

MENESTKIER  (John  Bafhst  le),  of  Dijon,  one  of 
the  mbst  learned  and  curious  antiquaries  of  his  time,  was 
bom  in  1564,  and  died  in  1634,  at  the  ^e^df  Mventy.  Hii 
principal  works  are,  1.  *'  Medals,  Coins,  and  ancieht  Mo-» 
Duments  of  the  emperors  of  Rome,'*  folid.  2.*^  Illustrious 
Medals  of  the  ancient  etnperors  and  ^aprefsses  of  Rom^,'* 
4to.  They  are  both  written  in  French,  and  are  not  much 
Esteemed,  according  to  the  Diet.  Hist. ;  but  Moreri  says  that 
all  modem  antiquaries  speak  df ,  them  with  the  highest 
praise  (grands  doges  J.* 

MENESTRIER  (Claude  Francis),  a  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  16S3.  Besides  his  skill  in  the  ancient  Ian- 
guages,  and  acquaintance  with  the  classic  authors,  he  nad 
a  particular  talent  for  heraldiy,  and  for  the  arrangement 
and  marshalling  of  all  splendid  ceremonies,  such  as  ca- 
nonizations, fta  so  that  his  plans  for  those  occasions  were 
sought  with  gffeat  avidity.  The  fettiKty  of  his  imagination 
constantly  displayed  itself  in  an  incredible  variety  of  in-^ 
scriptions,  devices,  medals,  and  other  ornaments.  He  tra* 
Y0lled  in  Itisly,  Flanders^  Gettuatly,  and  England;  and  iti 
all  places  gained  improvement  and  amusement.  Hisme* 
mory  was  so  prodigious,  that,  in  ordetr  to  try  it^  Christina 
^eea  of  Sweden,  pronounced  in  his  presence  at  Lyons^ 
aodbad  written  do^u,  soaunconnected  words,  the  strangest 

Vol.  XXII.  E 
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she  could  think  of,  and  it  is  said  diat  he  repeated  them  alt 
exactly  in  the  same  order.  This  wonderful  memory  sup- 
plied him  with  ao  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes;  and  he 
spoke  Greek  and  .Latin  with  as  much  facility  as  French. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1705,  being  then  seventy-four.  His 
works  that  remain  are,  1.  *^  History  of  Louis  the  Grreat,  by 
medals,  emblems,  devices,  &c.''  2.  <*  Consular  History 
of  the  city  of  Lyons,''  1693,  folio.  3.  Several  small  trea* 
tises  on  devices,  medals,  heraldry,  &c.  particularly  bis 
*^  Methode  de  Blason,'*  an  edition  of  which  was  published 
at  Lyons,  in  1770,  8vo,  with  many  additions  to  the  ori- 
ginal work.  4.  **  La  Philosophie  des  Images,''  1694,  12mo, 
with  several  others  of  snuiller  coDseqiAeuce,  which  are  aU 
enumerated  by  Niceron.' 

MENGOLI  (P£T£R),  an  abfe  Italian  raatbematician  inp 
the  seventeenth  century,  concerning  whose  birth  there  is 
no  trace,  studied  mathematics  under  Cavalieri,  to  whon» 
the  Italians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Mengoli  was  appointed  professor 
of  ^^  mechanics'*  ia  the  college  of  nobles  at  Bologna,  and 
acquired  high  reputation  by  the  success  with  which  he 
filled  that  post.  His  principal  works  are,  <<  Geometri» 
Speciosat  E^ementa ;"  ^*  Novas  Quadraturse  Arithmeticoe, 
sen  de  additione  Fractionum  ;"  *^  Via  regia  ad  Mathema* 
ticas  ornata ;"  **  Refrazzione  e  paralasse  Solare ;"  "  Spe* 
culationi  de  Musica ;"  <<  Arithmetics  rationalis  Elementa  */* 
''  Aritbmetica  realis."  Of  these  Dr«  Burney  notices  hi^ 
^^  Speculationi  di  Musica,"  a  desuhory  and  fanciful  work^ 
published  at  Bologna,  1670.  An^ account  of  this  treatise  was 
given  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  VIII.  No.  c.  p.  6194,  seem«< 
ingly  by  Birchensha.  The  speculations  contained  in  Men- 
goli's  work  are  some  of  them  specious  and  ingenious ;  but 
the  philosophy  of  sound  has  been  so  much  more  scienti* 
fically  and  clearly  treated  since  its  publication^  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  book  is  no  great  impediment  to 
the  advancement  of  music.     He  was  still  living  in  1678. ' 

MENGS  (Antony  Raphael),  a  celebrated  modem 
painter,  was  born  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  in  1726.  His 
father  was  painter  to  Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland,  and 
he,  observing  the  talents  of  his  son  for  the  same  art^ 
took  him  to  Rome  in  1741.  After  studying  about  foui^ 
years,   the  youog  painter  returned  to  Dresden^  where 

I  Niferte,  f ol^  i-^MoctiL  »^0f«rj.— Barney  m  Rees»i  Cydopadia.  * 
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ht  eziocoted  teteral  works  for  Augustas  with  ttncommon 
success.  But  bis  greatest  patron  was  Charles  III.  king  of 
Spain,  who  having,  while  only  king  of  Naples,  become 
acquainted  with  Mengs  and  ms  merits,  in  1761,  within 
two  years  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  2000  doubloons,  and  gave  him  an 
bouse  and  an  equipage..  Mengs,  nevertheless,  did  not  go 
to  Spain,  but  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1779.  The  labours  of  bis  art,  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  and  the  injudicious  medicines 
of  an  empiric,  his  countryman,  who  pretended  to  restore 
bis  health,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  his  death.  His  cha- 
racter was  very  amiable,  with  no  great  fault  but  that  which 
too  commonly  attends  genius,  a  total  want  of  oeconomy ; 
so  that,  though  his  profits  in  various  ways,for  the  last  eigh* 
teen  years  of  his  life,  were  very  considerable,  he  hardly  left 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral.  In  his  address,  he  was  timid 
and  aukwaid,  With  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  worid,  and 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  which  absorbed  almost  all  his' 
passions.  He  left  five  daughters,  and  two  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  for  by  his  patron  the  king  of  Spain. 
He  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  bis  works  were 
published  at  Parma  in  1780,  by  the  chevalier  d'Azara,, 
with  notes,  and  a  life  of  Mengs,  in  2  vols.  4to,  which  were 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  2  vols.  1796,  8vo. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  and  letters  on  taste,  on 
several  painters,,  and  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
philosophy  and  progress  of  the  arts.  They  were  partly 
translated  into  French,  in  1782,  and  more  completely  in 
1787.  All  that  is  technical  on  the  subject  of  painting,  in 
the  work  of  his  friend  Winckelman,  on  the  history  of  art, 
was  supplied  by  Mengs.  He  admired  the  ancients,  hue 
without  bigotry,  and  could  discern  their  faults  as  well  as 
their  beauties.  As  an  artist,  Mengs  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  admired  in  Spain.  In  this  country,  recent  con- 
noisseurs seem  disposed  to  under-rate  his  merit,  merely,  as 
it  would  appear;  because  it  had  been  over-rated  by 
Azara  and  Winckelman.  The  finest  specimen  of  his  art  in* 
thi^  country  is  the  altar-piece  of  AU  Souls  Chapel»  Oxford. 
The  subject  of  this  picture  is  our  Saviour  in  the  garden : 
it  consists  of  two  figui^is  in  the  foreground,  highly  finished, 
and  beautifully  painted.  It  was  ordered  by  a  gentleman 
of  that  college  whilst  on  his  travels  through  Spain;  but 
being  limited  to  the  price,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  a  sub* 
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jeot  ef  few  figfures.  This  gentleman  relate  a  sifigulmr 
anecdote  of  Mengs,  which  will  fmtfacr  show  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge  and  diseerntnent  in  things  of  antiquity. 
While  Dr.  Buroey  was  abroad  collecting  materials  for  his 
History  of  Music,  he  found  at  Florence  an  ancient  statue 
of  Apollo,  with  a  bow  and  fiddle  in  his  band :  this,  he  con- 
sidered, would  be  suAcient  to  decide  the  long-contested 
point,  whether  or  not  the  ancients  bad  known  the  use  of  the 
bow.  He  consulted  many  people  to  ascertain  the  certainty  if 
this  statue  were  really  of  antiquity ;  and  at  last  Mengs  was 
desired  to  give  his  opinion,  who,  directly  as  he  had  ex* 
amined  it,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  inquiry, 
said,  ^  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  statue  was  of  anti- 
quity,  but  that  the  arms  and  fiddle  had  been  recently 
lidded''  This  had  been  done  with  such  ingenuity  that  no 
one  had  discovered  it  before  Mengs ;  but  the  truth  of  the 
same  was  not  to  be  doubted. ' 

MENINSKI  (Franciscus  a  Mesgnien),  or  M«nik,  a 

most  celebrated  German  orientalist,  was  born  in  Lorraine, 

then  subject  to  the  emperor,  in  1623 ;  and  for  copiousness 

of  learning,  elegance  of  genius,  and  profound  knowledge 

of   languages,    particularly  those    of    the   East,    proved 

undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  age  in 

which  he  lived.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Giattino.  When 

lie  was  about  thirty,  his  love  of  letters  induced  him  to  ac« 

company  the  Polish  ambassador  to  Constanlin^le,  where 

he  studied  the  Turkish  language  under  Bobovios  and  Ah- 

xned,  two  very  skilful  teachers^     So  successful  was  he  in 

this  study,  that  when  he  had  b«en  ^are  only  two  years, 

the  place  of  first  interpreter  to  the  Polish  embassy  at  the 

Porte  was  promised  to  him.    When  the  place  became  va<» 

oaiYt,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  it,  and  obtained  so 

jtnuch  credit  by  his  conduct,  that,  after  a  time,  he  was  sent 

£or  into  Poland,  and  again  sent  out  with>full  powers  as  am* 

bassador  to  the  Porte.  For  his  able  esecation  of  thb  office, 

lie  was  further  honoured,  by  being  naturalized  in  Poland, 

€>t%  which  occasion  he  added  the  Polish  termination  of  ski 

ro    his  family  name,  which  was  M^enin.     Being  desirous 

3.fterwards  to  extend  his  sphere  of  action,  he  went  to  the 

oourt  of  the  emperor,  as.  interpreter  of  oriental  langqi^es, 

in  1661.     Here  also,  as  in  other  instances^  his  talenu  and 

#  \n}^l^  M.«ost.--Pi!kiiigto».— Cumberlind  •peaU  Of  Heogi  im  bit  scoousi 
of  s^paDMh  pamicrt,  but  etideotly  with  much  prejudice. 
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bebaviainr  obtained  the  highest  approbation  ;  on  which  ao« 
cotwt  he  was  not  only  sent  ati  infterpreter  to  several  iaipe« 
rial  ambassadors  at  the  Porte,  hut  was  entrusted  in  nany 
icnportaiu  and  co»fideiftia4  services,  and,  in  16^99  having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  was  made 
one  of  the  ^nights  of  that  order.  A£ter  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  was  advanced  to  furtlier  honours ;  heing  made  one  of 
the  counaeUors  of  war  to  the  emperor,  avid  first  inter* 
preter  of  oriental  bnguaget.  He  died  at  Vienna,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  in  1698.  His  great  work,  i.  The 
^  TBesaurus  linguarum  orientaliucn,^*  was  published  at 
Vienna,  in  16ftO,  in  4  vols,  folio:  to  which  was  added,  ia 
1687,  another  volume,  entitled  ^^  Complementum  The- 
sauri Unguarum  orientalium,  seu  onomasticum  Latino-Tur-v 
cico-Arabico-Persicum."  The  former  volumes  having 
become  extremely  scarce,  partly  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  a  great  part  of  the  impression  in  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  16S3,  a  design  was  formed  some 
time  ago  in  Englaud  of  reprinting  the  work,  by  a  society  of 
learned  men,  anK>ng  whom  was  sir  William  Jones.  But  as 
this  undertaking,  probably  on  account  of  the  vast  expence 
which  must  have  been  incurred,  did  not  proceed,  the  em- 
press queen,  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  heard  of  the  plan, 
took  it  upon  herself,  and  with  vast  liberality  furnished  every 
thing  necessary  for  its  completion.  In  consequence  of  this, 
it  was  begun  to  be  aplendidly  republished  at  Vienna  in 
1780,  wiUi  this  tide,  ^Francisct  a  Mesgnien  Meninski 
Lexicon  Arabico-Persico-Turcicum,  ^jecta  ad  aingulas 
voces  et  phrases  iivterpretatione  Lattni,  ad  usitatiores, 
etiam  ItalicfiL,''  and  has  been  coaipleted  in  four  volumes 
folio.  In  this  edition,  say  the  editors,  the  Lexicon  of  Me- 
ninski may  be  said  to  be  indreaaed,  diminished,  and 
amended.  Incretuedf  because  many  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  are  added,  from  Wankuli  and  Ferhengi,  the  best 
Arabic  and  Persic  Lexicographers  whom  the  E^st  has  pro- 
duced; and,  from  Herbelot,  are  inserted  the  names  of 
kingdoms,  cities,  and  rivers,  as  well  as^pbrases  in  common 
use  among  the  Turks,  &c. ;  diminished^  because  many  use- 
less synoayma  are  omitted,  which  rather  puzzled  than  as-  ' 
sistedthe  student;  as  well  as  all  the  French,  Polish,  and 
German  interpretation^  the  Latin  being  considered  as  suf- 
ficient for  all  men  of  learning;  ^micn^^  with  respect  to 
innumerable  typographical  error?  ;  which,  from  a  work  of 
this  nature,  no  care  can  perhaps  altogether  exclude.  Brunet 
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remarkfy  however,  that  this  edition  does  not  absolutely 
supplant  the  preceding,  as  the  grammar  and  onomasticon 
are  not  reprinted  in  it.  There  is  a  Vienna  edition  of  the 
grammar,  entitled  '<  Institutiones  lingue  Turcicse,'' 17S6, 
in  quarto,  two  vols,  in  one ;  but  the  onomasticon  must  still 
be  sought  in  the  original  edition.  The  other  works  of 
Meninski  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  a  violent  contest  be* 
tween  him  and  J.  B.  Podesta,  in  which  much  acrimony  was 
employed  on  both  sides.  These  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
enumerate,  but  they  may  all  be  aeen  in  the  account  of  bis 
life  from  which  this  article  is  taken.  It  should  be  observed 
however,  that,  in  1674,  Podesta  published  a  book  entitled 
^*  Prodromus  novi  linguarum  Orientalium  collegii,  jussu 
Aug.  &c.  erigendi,  in  Univ.  Viennensi  ;'*  to  which  Me- 
ninski opposed,  2.  ^*  Meninskii  Antidotum  in  Prodromum 
novi  lin^  orient  collegii,  &c.'*  4to.  But  such  was  the  cre- 
dit of  his  antagonist  in  the  university,  that  soon  after  there 
came  out  a  decree,  in  the  name  of  the  rector  and  consis- 
tory, in  which  that  antidote  of  Meninski^s  is  proscribed 
and  prohibited,  for  six  specific  reasons,  as  impious  and  in- 
famous. Meninski  was  defended  against  this  formidable  at- 
tack by  a  friend,  in  a  small  tract,  entitled  <<  Veritas  defensa, 
seu  justitia  causffi  Dn.  F.  de  M.  M.  [Meninski]  contra  in - 
fame  decretum  Universitatis  Viennensis,  anno  1674,  23 
Novembris,  &c.  ab  Amico  luci  exposita,  anno  1675,"  in 
which  this  friend  exposes,  article  by  article,  the  falsehood 
of  the  decree,  and  exclaims  strongly  against  the  arts  of 
Podesta.  This  tract  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Podesta 
was  oriental  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  professor  of 
those  languages  at  Vienna;  but  is  described  in  a  very 
satirical  manner  by  the  defender  of  Meninski :  ^'  Podesta^ 
natura  Semi-Italus,  statura  nanus,  ceecutiens,  balbus,  imo 
bardus  repertus,  aliisque  vitiis  ac  stultitiis  plenus,  adeoque 
ad  discendas  linguas  Oriebtales  inhabilis.''  A  list  of  the 
works  of  Podesta,  is,  however,  given  by  the  late  editors  of 
Meninski.  ^ 

MENIPPUS,  a  Cynic,  and  a  disciple  of  the  second  Me* 
nedemus  before  mentioned,  was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine. His  writings  were  chiefly  of  a  ridiculous  kind,  and 
very  satirical ;  so  much  so,  that  Lucian,  himself  no  very 
lenient  satirist,  calls  him  in  one  passage  '^  the  most  bark- 
ing and  snarling  of  all  the  Cynic  dogs.'*     For  this  reason 

1  Life  of  MeDiD^  prefixed  to  bit  Tbesaunii. 
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/he  is  introduced  into  two  or  three  of  Lucian's  dialogues, 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  sarcanns  of  that  author.  It  appears, 
that  the  satires  of  Menippus  were  written  in  prose,  witl^ 
▼erses  occasionally  intermixed ;  for  which  reason  the  satires 
of  Varro,  who  wrote  in  the  same  style^  were  called  Menip- 
pean ;  and  the  same  title,  that  of  *^  Satyre  Minippte,*'  was 
given,  for  the  same  reason,  to  a  famous  collection,  writ* 
ten  in  France  against  the  faction  of  the  league ;  in  which 
compositions  Pierre  le  Roy,  Nicolas  Rapin,  and  Florent 
Chr£tien,bore  a  principal  share.  Varro  himself  has  been  tiiere* 
fore  called  Memppeus,  and  sometimes  Cynicus  Romanus. 
Menippus  was  imiuted  also  by  his  countryman  Meleager, 
of  whom  an  account  has  been  given  before.  It  is  said  by 
Laertius,  that  Menippus,  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  winch  he  had  amassed  by  usury,  hanged  himself 
in  despair.  The  same  author  mentions  some  of  his  works, 
of  which,  however,  no  part  is  now  extant.  He  had  been 
originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his  freedom,  mnd  procured 
himself  to  be  made  a  citisen  of  Thebes." 

MENNES,  or  MENNIS,  <SfR  John,)  a  celebrated  sea- 
man, traveller,  and  poet,  the  third  son  of  Andrew  Mennes, 
esq.  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,  was  born  there  March  1,  1598. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements  ;  and 
afterwards  became  a  great  traveller,  and  well  skilled  in 
naval  architecture.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  had  a  place 
in  the  Navy-office,  and  by  Charles  I.  was  appointed  its 
comptroller.  In  the  subsequent  troubles  he  took  an  active 
part,  'both  military  and  naval,  in  favour  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter: and  being  a  vice-admiral,  in  1641  was  knighted  at 
Dover.  In  1642,  he  commanded  the  Rainbow:  but  was 
afterwards  displaced  from  his  services  at  sea  for  his  ^oyalty, 
and  was  implicated  in  the  Kentish  insurrection  in  favour 
of  the  king  in  164S.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
governor  of  Dover-castle,  and  chief  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1661  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Henry,  and  received  a  com- 
mission to  act  as  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  fleet  in  the  North  Seas.  He  died  Feb.  18, 
1670-1,  at  the  Navy-office  in  Seething-iane,  Loncfon, 
wiih  the  character  of  an  honest,  stout,  generous,  and  re- 
Ugaous  man,  whose  company  bad  always  been  delightful  to 

1  Bmcker.— DIogenei  Laertiat.— Morcri. 
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the  ingenious  and  witty.  He  wa»  bnried  in  the  cburoh  of 
3t«'  Olave,  Hart-fltreet,  where  «  monument  and  inscnption 
«^re  erected  over  bia  graye^  and  are  there  still.  Wood 
gays  he  was  the  author  c^  a  poem  eotiUed  ^  Epsom  Wells»" 
imd  several  other  poems  scattered  in  other'  men's  works. 
What  can  with  most  certainty  be  attributed  tio  bim  aro 
contained  in  a  iK)lume  emitled  ^^  Musarum  Delicios,  or  th« 
Muses  Recjpeation,"  second  edit.  1656,  l2mo.  The  cele*^ 
brated.soctffing  ballad  ou  sir  John  Suckling,  ^<  Six  ^hn  got 
bim  an  ambling  nag,''  &c.  was  written  by  Menaes.  The 
poems  in  this  volume  are  the  joint  cpmpositions  of  sir  John 
Mennes  and  Dr.  James  Smith.  * 

MENNQ,  sumamed  Simon,  or  Si>«onson,  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect  called  from  him  Mennonites.  He  was 
born  at  Witmaraum,  in  Friesland,  ia  1505.  He  was  at  6nst 
g  Bomish  prieat,  and  a  notorious  profligate^  and  resigned 
his  rank  and  office  in  the  Romish  church,  and  pubiicly  em^ 
braced  the  coaunujoion  of  the  ani^aptisU.  He  died  in 
1561,  in  the  duchy  of  Holsteio,  at  the  country-seat  of  a 
certain  nobleman,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Oldesloe,  who, 
moved  with  compassion  by  a  view  of  the  perils  to  which 
Menno  was  exposed,  and  the  snares  that  were  daily  laid 
for  his  ruin,  took  him,  with  certain  of  bis  associates,  into 
bis  protection,  and  gave  him  an  asylum.  He  began  to 
propagate  his  opinions  in  1656,  and  had  many  followers, 
whose  history  may  be  found  in  Moaheim.  They  split  after** 
wards  into  parties,  but  the  opinions  that  are  held  in  com* 
mon  by  the  Mennonites,  seem  to  be  all  derived  from  this 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  community, 
into  which  the  holy  and  just  alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and 
which  is  consequently  exempt  from  all  those  institutions 
and  rules  of  diicipline,  that  have  been  invented  by  humaa 
wisdom,  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the  wicked. 
Ttus  principle,  indeed,  was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Menno** 
nites,  but  it  is  now  almost  wholly  renounced ;  nevertheless^ 
from  this  ancient  doctrine,  many  of  the  religious  opinions, 
that  distinguish  the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christiaa 
communities,  seem  to  be  derived  :  in  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  they  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason ;  they 
neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  commuoion^  nor  allow 
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a»y  olber  meinbers  t^  perf orm  the  f iiQctioos  of  magistracy ; 
they  ileoy  the  lawfulness  of  repelling  force  by  force,  aadl 
consider  war,  in  all  Us  shapes^  as  uochristian  and  unjust : 
they  eotertadn  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice, aiid  jBEiore  especially  to  capital  puni^meots;  and  ibey 
also  refuse  to  conBrm  tbeir  teatimony  by  an  oath.  Menno^a 
writings,  in  Dutch,  wene  published  in  1651,  folio.^ 
•  MENOCUHJ6  (James),  a  native  of  Pavia,  was  born  ia 
1532,  and  acquired  such  skill  in  the  law,  thait  be  was  sur- 
oamed  the  Batdus  and  the  Bartholus  of  his  age.  He 
taught  law  io  Piedmont,  at  Pisa,  at  Padua,  and  lastly  at 
Pavia.  Philip  1{.  king  of  Spain,  appointed  him  counsellor, 
afterwards  president  of  the  'council  at  Milan.  He  died 
Aug.  IQ,  J  607,  aged  seventy-five,  leaving,  **  De  recupe- 
randjl  possessione,  de  adipiscend&  posses»one,"  8vo ;  ^^  De 
Prssucupitionibus,"  Geneva,  1 670,  2  vols,  folio ;  ^^  De 
▲rbitrariis  Judicum  qusstionibus^  let  causis  Consiliorum,'* 
folio,  andl  oth^r  valuable  works.^ 

MENOCHIUS  (JoHW  Stephen),  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1576,  at  Pavia,  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  died  at  Rome,  February  4,  1656, 
aged  eighty,  leaving,  ^^  Institutions,  political  and  cecono- 
mical,"  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  good  treatise 
*^  On  the  Hebrew  Republic ;"  and  a  *^  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,''  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Pere  Tournemine, 
a  Jesuit,  1719,  2  vols,  folio.  All  the  above  are  in  Latin.' 
.  MENZIKOFF  (Alexander),  was  a  prince  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  deeply  concerned  in  the  politics  of  bis  time. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  origin  of  Menzikoff  is,  that  bis 
flither  was  a  peasant,  who  had  placed  him  at  Moscow  with 
a  pastry-cook;  and  that  he  carried  little  pies  about  the 
streets,  singing  as  he  wenU  In  this  situation,  he  was  seen 
by  the  emperor  Peter,  who,  pleased  with  the  wit  «nd  live- 
liness which  on  examination  he  found  in  him,  took  him 
about  his  person,  and  thus  opened  the  way  to  his  fortune* 
Others,  however,  say,  that  his  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
aervice  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  and  that,  as  it 
was  not  extraordinary  for  gentlemen  to  serve  in  the  stables 
of  the  czar,  Menzikoff  was  there  employed  as  one  of  the 
head  grooms,  and  that  in  this  situation  his  talents  were 
xu)ticed  by  the  czar,  aud  his  advancement  begun. 

1  Motheim. — Brandt's  History  of  the  Refomaiion. 
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Whatever  may  in  this  respect  be  trae,  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  had  begun  to  attend  the  emperor,  be  soon  made 
himself  agreeable,  and  finally  necessary  to  that  prince^ 
whose  projects  he  seconded, with  great  address;  and,  hav- 
ing studied  several  languages,  was  able  to  be  useful  in  va- 
rious situations.  Being  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ingria,  his  services  in  that  situation  obtained  him  the  rapk 
of  prince,  with  the  title  of  major*general  in  the  army.  He 
signalized  himself  in  Poland  in  1708  and  1709;  but  in 
1713,  be  was  accused  of  peculation,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  csar, 
however,  remitted  the  fine,  and  having  received  him  again 
into  his  favour,  sent  him  with  a  command  into  the  Ukraine 
in  1719,  and  ambassador  to  Poland  in  1722.  When  the 
csar  died,  in  1725,  Menzrkoff  had  already  contrived  the 
means  of  continuing  and  increasing  his  own  power.  He 
was  aware  of  the  design  of  Peter,  to  give  his  throne  to  his 
empress  Catherine,  and  lAierefore  to  secure  her  gratitude^ 
MenzikoflF  prepared  all  parties  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment. Catherine  was  not  insensible  of  her  obligations  to 
him,  and  agreed  that  her  son,  afterwards  Peter  II.  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  MenzikoflF,  which  she  made  an  ar- 
ticle in  her  wilT.  At  her  death  in  1727,  the  prince  being 
then  under  twelve  years,  MenzikofF  was  also  one  of  the 
regency  appointed  by  her  will,  and  the  most  active  mem* 
ber  in  it 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Peter  II.  that  prince  was . 
affianced  publicly  to  the  daughter  of  Menzikoff,  who  then 
thought  himself  almost  at  the  summit  of  happiness  and 
elevation ;  he  was  made  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land, 
duke  of  Cozel,  and  had  the  chief  appointment  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  czar.  Intospcated  at  length  with  this  extraor- 
dinary elevation,  he  behaved  with  a  haughtiness  towards 
the  young  czar,  and  with  an  imprudent  ostentation  in  him- 
self, which  gave  his  enemies,  particularly  the  princes  Dol- 
gorucki,  the  means  of  supplanting  him  in  the  aflFections  of 
his  sovereign,  and  compassing  his  final  overthrow.  His 
disgraces  now  followed  fast  upon  each  other.  The  empe- 
ror removed  from  the  palace  of  MenzikoflF,  where  he  bad 
hitherto  resided,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Petersburgb, 
and  pass/  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Oranienburgh,  a 
petty  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  which  he  had 
built,  and  partly  fortifled.  On  his  departure,  he  added  to 
his  other  imprudences,  that  of  setting  out  in  great  pomp ; 
but  on  bis  journey  he  was  overtaken  by  an  order  to  seal  up 
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mil  his  effects,  and  leave  him  Nothing  but  necessaries* 
Many  complaints  being  now  preferred  against  him,  he  was 
condemned  to  live  altogether^  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  at 
Beresowa,  situated  on  the  most  distant  frontiers  of  Siberia. 
His  wifcs  grown  blind  with  weeping,  died  upon  the  jour« 
ney.  His  three  children  fell  sick  of  the  small- pox,  and 
one  of  them,  a  daughter,  died  of  it.  Menzikoff  bore  bis 
misfortunes  with  more  firmness  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected.  He  even  recovered  his  health  for  a  time,  which 
had  been  injured  by  a  grossness  of  habit ;  and  being  al«* 
lowed  ten  roubles  a  day,  he  not  only  found  them  sufficient 
for  bis  wants,  but  saved  enough  to  build  a  small  church,  at 
which  he  worked  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
disgrace,  for  he  died  Nov.  2,  1729,  and,  it  is  said,  of  a 
plethora,  there  being  no  person  at  fieresowa  skilful  enough 
to  open  a  vein.  Some  time  after  his  death,  the  Dolgo« 
rucki^s  being  in  their  turn  disgraced,  his  surviving  son  and 
daughter  were  recalled  by  the  czarina  Anne ;  the  son  was 
made  an  officer  in  the  guards,  with  a  restoration  of  the 
fifth  part  of  his  father*s  fortune  ;  and  the  daughter  had  the 
appointment  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  empress,  and  soon 
after  married  advantageously. 

Menzikoff  had  a  very  strong  attachment  to  Peter  I.  and 
to  his  maxims  for  civilizing  the  Russian  nation.  He  was 
affable  and  polite  towards  strangers,  that  is,  to  all  who 
were  submissive,  and  not  ambitious  of  eclipsing  him  in  wit, 
or  other  talents.  His  inferiors,  in  general,  he  treated 
with  gentleness,  and  never  forgot  a  service  rendered  to 
him.  His  courage  was  incontestible,  and  proved  on  many 
trying  occasions.  His  friendship,  when  once  fixed,  was 
steady  and  zealous.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ambition  was 
boundless ;  he  could  not  bear  a  superior,  or  an  equ^l ; 
much  less  a  rival  in  any  quality  or  advantage.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  wit;  but  for  want  of  an  early  polish  it  %vas  ra- 
ther coarse.  His  avarice  was  insatiable,  ^nd  led  him  into 
several  difficulties,  even  with  his  indulgent. master  Peter  I.; 
and  when  he  was  disgraced,  he  was  found  to  possess  the 
value  of  three  millions  of  roubles,  in  jewels,  plate,  and 
money,  besides  his  vast  estates.  There  are  many  features 
of  resemblance  between  Menzikoff  and  Wolsey,  not  only 
in  his  rise  from  a  low  origin,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
imprudence,  haughtiness,  and  ostentation,  which  ^cele« 
rated  his  fall.^ 

1  MaDBtein^f  Memoirs  of  Roisia.— Unir.  Hittorj. 
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MENZINI   (Benedict),  an  Italian  poet,  was  horn  at 
Florence  in  1646,  of  poor  and  hunble  parents.     Notwith- 
aunding  the  disadvantage  of  his  circumstances,  be  began 
bis  studies  under  MigHoraccio,  and  pursued  them  with  ar» 
dour;  till,  being  noticed  for  his  talents  by  Vincetitio  8aU 
▼iati,  be  was  removed  from  the  difficulties  of  poverty,  re- 
ceired  into  tbe  house  of  that  patron/  and  encouraged  to 
indulge  his  genius  in  writing.     In  1674,  he  inscribed  a 
m>luiBe  of  poems  to  Cosmo  III.  of  Medids,  but  obtained 
mo  great  approbation  from  that  depraved  man.     In  1619, 
he  published  a  book,  entitled  ^^  Construzione  irregolare 
della  linga  Toscana;"  on  the  irregular  construction  oif  tbe 
Tuscan  language ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  volume  of 
lyric  poems,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  own  precepts.     His 
first  patron  seems  now  to  have  deserted  him,  or  not  to  have 
afforded  him  sufficient  support,  for  we  find  him  at  this 
period,  after  several  disappointments,  and  particularly  that 
of  not  obtaining  a  professorship  at  Pisa,  venting  his  dis* 
content  in  twelve  satires.     These,  however,  were  not  pub- 
lished in  bis  life,  but  given  to  a  friend,  Paulo  Falconer!. 
When  they  did  appear,  they  went  through  several  editions. 
In  1685,  Menzini  obtained  the  notice  and  patronage  of 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  whom  be  celebrated  in  Latin 
as  well  as  in  Italian.     Under  her  protection  he  lived  at 
Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  best  period  of  bis  life.     It  was  at 
,    t)iis  period,  in  1688,  that  hie  published  his  ^*  Arte  Poetica,'* 
which  be  dedicated  to  cardinal  Azzolini.     Being  always 
more  or  less  in  «vant,  owing  to  mismanagement,  he  contrived 
by  these  dedications  to  lay  some  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
bis  country  under  contribution  :  but  he  did  not  so  succeed 
with  cardinal  Atestini,  who  received  his  dedication  of  **  II 
Paradiso  terrestre,'*  without  granting  him  any  remunera- 
tion.    As  he  had  a  wonderful  vein  of  ready  eloquence,  one 
of    his   resources   was    that  of   composing    sern>ons    for 
preachers  who  were  not  equally  able  to  supply  themselves. 
To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  the  satires  of  his  con-- 
temporary  Sectanus. 

"  r^e  aba  Eugankis,  pulchro  cui  pectus  bonesto 
Ferret,  ct  Ascrssas  libavit  cominus  undas, 
lit  satur  ad  vigilem  posuit  remeare  lucernam, 
Cqgitur  iodociis  compoDere  verba  cucullis." 
We  are  told,  by  his  biographer  Fabroni,  that  being  not 
a  little  in  awe  of  the  satirical  talents  of  that  writer,  he  had 
coltivated  bis  kindness  with  no  little  anxiety;  and  thus,  it 
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fioaj  be  supposed,  obtarined  this  compUoient.  He  ^^ras  now 
appointed  by  the  pope,  canon  of  St.  Angelo  in  Piscina; 
and  continued  to  publish  several  works,  in  Latin  as  well  as 
in  Italian  :  as,  *^  Oraiiones  de  moruro,  philosophias,  huaaa- 
pariunque  literarum  studiis,  et  de  Leonis  X.  P.  M.  laudi* 
bus.''  But  bis  Latin  compositions  did  not  so  weU  satisfy 
the  learned  as  those  he  produced  in  his  own  language;  and 
their  critLoisms  led  him  to  wmte  and  publish  a  tract,  '<  De 
poesis  innocentia,  et  de  literatorum  boniinum  invidia.'* 
This,  however,  was  prior  to  the  present  period,  as  it  bears 
date  in  1675.  He  published  now  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  Italian,  which  was  so  much 
approved  by  pope  Clement  XI.  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
distributed  to  the  cardinals  in  passion-week.  Menzini  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of  Arcadi,  under  the 
name  of  £uganius,  under  whiclv  we  have  seen  him  men- 
tioned by  tbe  satirist :  and  being  also  admitted  of  the  aca- 
demy Delia  Cruseay  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  his  verses 
cited  in  their  dictionary,  as  authority.  In  this  he  could 
not  prevail,  except  after  a  time  for  his  satires,  in  which  he 
bad  revived  some  classical  Italian  expressions  then  growing 
obsolete.  In  1731,  however^  long  after  his  death,  and  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  that  vocabulary,  all  his  Italian  works 
were  admitted,  as  affording  classical  citations.  Towards 
the  end  of  life  he  became  dropsical,  and  died  at  tbe  i^e  of 
fifty-eight,  in  1704.  He. left  the  fortune  of  a  poet,  his 
works  only,  which  he  bequeathed  to  a  friend;  and  they 
were  in  1730 — 1734,  published  collectively,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
the  contents  of  which  ace  recited  by  Fabroni.  An  edition 
of  bis  <<  Art  of  Poetry"  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr. 
Mathias,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  Italian  scholar 
and  critic  in  this  kingdom.  His  satires  were  published 
with  Salvini's  notes,  in  1759,  Bvo,  and  with  those  of  Ri- 
naldo  Maria  Bracci,  at  Naples  in  1763,  4to.' 

MERCATI  (MrcHAEL),  a  physician  and  naturalist,  the 
^n  of  Peter  Mercati,  a  physician, of  St.  Miniato,  in  Tus- 
cany, was  born  Aprils,  1541.  After  having  finished  his 
scholastic  education  at  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to 
Pisa,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Cesalpini,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  taste  for  the  study  of  nature.  Having  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medicine  in 
that  university,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  pope  Pius  V.  ap- 

1  Fabroni  Vitv  Italorun,  vol.  V II. 
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pointed  him  superintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  of  lb6 
Vatican^  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  but  Niceron  says  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty.  Afterwards  Ferdinand  I.  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility  ; 
arid  soon  afterwards  the  same  dignity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  senate  of  Rome.  Among  hi^  other  honours, 
Sixtus  V.  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  apostolical 
prothonotary,  and  sent  him  into  Poland  with  cardinal  Al- 
dobrandini,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing his  collections  in  natural  history.  The  same  car- 
dinal, when  elected  pope  in  1592,  under  the  title  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  nominated  Mercati  his  first  physician,  and  had 
in  contemplation  higher  honours  to  bestow  upon  him,  when 
thh  able  physician  died,  in  1593,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age.  His  character  in  private  life  was  universally  es- 
teemed, and  che  regret  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  Rome  followed  him  to  his  grave. 

Mercati  wrote  in  Italian,  at  the  request  of  his  patron 
pope  Gregory,  a  work  "  On  the  Plague,  on  the  Corruption 
of  the  Air,  on  the  Gout,  and  on  Palsy,"  Rome,  1576,  4to ; 
and  likewise  a  **  Dissertation  on  the  Obelisks  of  Rome,** 
1589,  4to.  But  he  is  principally  remembered  for  his  de- 
scription of  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  particularly  of 
mineralogy,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
which  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Sixtus  V.  and  was  afterwards  totally  dispersed.  He  was 
about  to  prepare  engravings  of  the  principal  subjects,  when 
his  disease,  which  terminated  his  life,  Interrupted  his  pro- 
gress. His  manuscript  came  into  the  hands  of  Carlo  Dati 
of  Florence,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Clement  XI. 
who  purchased  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  splendidly  edited  by 
Lancisi,  his  first  physician,  in  1717,  at  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  *f  Metall6theca,  opus  posthumum  authoritate  et 
muuificentia  ClementisXI.  Pont.  Max.  g  tenebris  in  lucem 
eductum ;  oper&  &  stud.  J.  M.  Lancisi  Archiat.  Prat,  illus- 
tratum,''  folio.  An  ^^  Appendix  ad  Metallothecam"  was 
published  in  1719. 

Besides  bis  father  and  grandfather,  both  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  in  their  day,  there  was  a  Louis  Mercati,  a 
physician  of  the  same  century,  whose  medical  and  surgical 
works  were  printed  in  1605,  and  often  reprinted,  but  are* 
nqt  now  held  in  much  esteem.^ 

1  Eloge  bT  Magelli,  prefixed  tm  the  Metallotbeca.^Chaufepie.— NiceuM^ 
?•!•  2XXVm.— £loy  DioL  Uiit.  de  Medicioc— Reef'i  Cyclopedia. 
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MERCATOR  (Gerard),  an  eminent  geographer  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  1512,  at  Ruremonde  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  applied  himself  with  such  industry  to 
the  sciences  of  geography  and  mathematics,  that  it  has 
been  said  be  often  forgot  ta  eat  and  sleep.  The  emperor 
Charles  Y.  encouraged  him  much  in  his  labours  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Juliers  made  him  his  cosmographer.-  He  composed 
and  published  a  chronology ;  a  larger  and  smaller  atlas ; 
and  some  geographical  tables ;  besides  other  books  in  phi* 
losopby  and  divinity.  He  was  also  so  curious,  as  welt  as 
ingenious,  that  be  engraved  and  coloured  his  maps  him* 
self.  He  made  various  maps,  globes,  and  other  mathe* 
oiatical  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  emperor ;  and  gave 
the  most  ample  proofs  of  hb  uncommon  skill  in  what  be 
professed.  His  method  of  laying  dowti  charts  is  still  used, 
which  bear  the  name  of  *^  Mercator's  Charts ;"  also  a  part 
of  navigation  is  from  him  called  Mercaior^s  Sailing.  He 
died  at  Duisbourg  in  1594,  at  eighty^two  years  of  age.* 

MERCATOR  (Marius),  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  au- 
thor  of  the  fifth  century,  St  Augustine's  friend,  who  wrote 
against  the  Nestorians  and  Pelagians,  died  about  the  year 
451.  All  bis  works,  which  are  in  Labbe's  Couneils,  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Fathers,  were  published  in  1673,  by 
Garnier,  a  Jesuit,  .with  long  Dissertations,  2  tom.  in  one 
volume,  folio.  M.  Baluze  published  a  new  edition  of  them 
at  Paris,  1684,  8vo.* 

MERCATOR  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  whose  name  in  High-Dutch  was  KauflFman, 
was. born  about  1640,  at  Holstein  in  Denmark.  From  his 
works  we  learn,  that  he  had  an  early  and  liberal  education; 
anitable  to  his  distinguished  genius,  by  which  he  was  ena* 
bled  to  extend  his  researches  into  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  to  make  very  considerable  improvements :  for  it  ap- 
pears from  his  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  character  given 
of  him  by  other. mathematicians,  that  his  talent  rather  lay 
in  improving,  and  adapting  any  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments to  use,  than  invention.  However,  his  genius  for 
the  mathematical  sciences  was  very  conspicuous,  and  in« 
troduced  him  to  public*  regard  and  esteem  in  his  own 
country,  and  facilitated  a  correspondence  with  such  as 
were, eminent  in  those  sciences,  in  Denmark,  Italy,  and 

>  Moreri.— Foppen    Bibl.  Belg.^Hutton*!  DicU— Ballari'i  Acsdemie  dtt 
Sciencetf  toU  II.— Saxii  Onomast. 
^  X;mT«,  voU  I.— >0iiptn.«*Morerh«^Saxti  OAOniAst, 
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England.     In  consequeacei  some  of  kU  correspondents 
gave  him   an   invitalion   to  this  country,  which   be  ac^ 
cepted ;  and  he  afterwarda  continued  in  England  till  his 
dekth.     In  1666  he  was  a<lmiued  F.  R.  S.  and  gave  fre*'- 
quent  proofs  of  his  close  application  to  study,  as  well  as 
of  his  eminent  abilities  in  improving  some  branch  or  other 
of  the  sciences.    But  h^  is  charged  sometimes  with  bor-> 
rowing  the  inventions  of  others,  and  adopting  them  as  bia 
own,  and  it  appeared  upon  some  occasions  that  he  was  not 
of  an  over-liberal  mind  in  scientific  communications.  Thus^ 
it  had  some  time  before  him  been  observed,  that  there  waa 
an  analogy  between  a  scale  of  logarithmic  tangents  and 
Wright^s  protraction  of  the  nautical  meridian  line,  which 
consisted  of  the  sums  of  the  secants ;  though  it  do^  not 
appear  by  whom  this  analogy  was  first  discovered.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  first  published,  and  intro-^ 
duced  into  the  practice  of  navigation,  by  Henry  Bond,  who 
mentions  this  property  in  an  edition  of  Norwood^s  Epitome 
of  Navigation,  printed  about  1645;  and  he  again  treats  of 
it  more  fully  in  an  edition  of  Gunter's  works,  printed  in 
1653,  where  he  teaches,  from  this  property,  to  resolve  all 
the  cases  of  Mercator's  sailing  by  the  logarithmic  tangentsi^ 
independent  of  the  table  of  meridional  parts.  This  analogy 
bad  only  been  found  to  be  nearly  true  by  trials,  but  not 
demonstrated  to  be  a  mathematical  property.     Such  de« 
monstration  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Merca- 
tor,  who,  desirous  of  making  the  most  advantage  of  this  and 
another  concealed  invention  of  his  in  navigation,  by  a  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  June  4,  1666,  invites 
the  public  to  enter  into  a  wager  with  him  on  his  ability  to 
prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  supposed  analogy.  This 
mercenary  proposal  it  seems  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one; 
and  Mercator  reserved  his  demonstration.     Our  author^ 
however,  distingpiished  himself  by  many  valuable  pieces  on 
philosophical  and  mathematical  subjects.    His  first  attempt 
-was,    to  reduce  astrology  to  rational  principles,    which 
proved  a  vain  attempt.    But  his  writingaof  more  partieolar 
note, « are  as  follow:  1.  <<  Cosroographia,  sive  Descriptio 
CobU  &  TerrsK  in  Circulos^  qua  fundamentum  sterniter  se* 
quentibus  ordine  Trigonometric   Sphericorum  Logarith«« 
micse,  &c  a  Nicqlao  Hauffman  Holsato,^'  Dant2ic,'165l^ 
12mo.    2.  '^  Rationes  Mathematics  subductse  anno  1653,'* 
Copenhagen,  4to.     3.  <<  De  Emendatione  annua  Diatribai 
dusi  quibus  expoQuutur  &  demonstranUir  Cydi  Soils  U 
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LunaCy"  &C.  4to.  4.  <*  Hypc^tbesis  Astronomica  nova,  et 
Consensus  ejus  cum  ObservatioiiibuSy"  Lond.  1664,  folio. 
$,  ^  Logaiitbmotecbnia,  sive  Methodos  constniendi  Lo- 
garitbmos  n<nriBt,  accorata,  et  facilis ;  scripto  antebac  com* 
fliuoicata  anno  sc.  1667  nenis  Augnsti;  cni  nnnc  accedit, 
Veia  Quadratnra  Hyperbobe,  &  inventio  sammsB  Logaritb- 
Odonim.  Anciore  Nicolao  Mercatore  Holsato  ^  Societate 
Regia.  Huic  etiam  jangitur  Micbaelis  Angeli  Riccii  £x« 
ercitatio  Geometrica  de  Maximis  et  Minimis,  bic  ob  argu- 
menti  prsestantiam  &  ezemplariam  raritatem  recusa/' 
Lond  I668y  4to.  6.  'Hnstitutionum  Astronomicarum  U- 
bri  doo,  de  Motu  Aslroram  commani  &  proprio,  secundum 
bypotbeses  veterum  &  recentiorum  prsecipuas ;  deque  Hy- 
potbeseon  ex  observatis  constructione,  cum  tabulis  Tycfao- 
nianis,  Solaribus,  Lunaribus,  Lnnse-solaribus,  &  Rudol- 
pbiois  Solis,  Fixarum  &  quinque  Errantium^  earumque  usa 
pnsceptis  et  exemplis  commonstrato.  Quibus  accedit  Ap- 
pendix de  iis,  quBB^novissimis  temporibus  ccalitus  innotue- 
runt,''  Lond.  1676,  S?o.  7.  *^  Euclidis  Elementa  Geome^ 
trica,  novo  ordine  ac  metbodo  fere,  demonstrata.  Una 
cum  Nic.  Mercatoris.  in  Geometriam  Introductione  breyi, 
qua  Magnitudinum  Ortus  ex  {;enuinis  Principiis,  &  Orta- 
rum  Affectiones  ex  ipsa  Genesi  derivantor,"  Lond.  1678, 
12ino.     His  papers  in  tbq  Pbilosopbical  Transactions  are, 

1.  A  Problem  on  some  Points  of  Navigation ;  vol.  I.  p.  215. 

2.  Illustrations  of  tbe  Logaritbmo-tecbnia ;  vol.  III.  p.  759. 

3.  Considerations  concerning  bis  Geometrical  and  Direct 
Method  for  finding  the  Apogees,  Excentricities,  and  Ano- 
malies of  tbe  Planets;  vol.  V.  p,  1168.  Mercator  died  in 
1 594,  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.' 

MERCER  (James),  a  major  in  tbe  army,  and  a  very 
elegaat  and  accomplisbed  scholar,  was  tbe  son  of  a  private 
gentleman  in  Aberdeenshire,  who,  having  joined  the  High- 
land army  in  the  year  1745,  retired  to  France  after  the 
battle  of  CuUodeo,  wb^re  be  resided  till  bis  death.  His 
son,  who  was  born  Feb.  27,  1734,  was  educated  at  Maris- 
cbal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  went  to  reside  with 
bis  feuber  at  Paris.  There  he  spent  his  time  in  elegant 
society,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  tbe  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  thus  acquired  those  polished  manners,  and  that 
taste  for  study,  by  which  be  was  ever  after  so  highly  dis- 

*  Huttoo's  Diet. — Martin'i  Biog.  Phil.— Usber'g  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  607, 
49^, — Letters  of  EmineDt  Persons,  1S13,  3  vols.  Sro,  where  are  some  aneedetes 
#f  bun  by  Aubrey. 
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tiDgaiihed.  He  poisessed,  too,  a  very  high  degree  of 
elegtnt  and  chastised  wit  and  hamour,  which  made  his 
coonpany  to  be  aniyerMilly  sought  after  by  those  who  had 
the  happiness  of  bis  friendship  or  acquaintance. 

On  the  death  pf  his  father,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  an^ 
soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seven*years  war,  dqring  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  served  in  Germany  under  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  and  was  in  one  of  the  six  British  regiments  of 
inftmtry,  that  gained  such  repuution  for  their  g^dUnti^  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Minden.  The  regiment  in  which 
be  afterwards  served,  being  reduced  at  the  peace  of  Paris, 
be  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  be  married  Miss  Kathe* 
rine  Douglas,  sisier  to  tbe  present  lord  Glenbervie,  a  beau- 
tiful aad  acoompUshed  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  many 
years  in  much  happiness.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
hours  of  his  then  unemployed  situation,  be  devoted  bis 
tkne  chiefly  to  books,  and,  in  particular,  recommenced  the 
study  of  tbe  Greek  language  (of  which  he  had  acquired  the 
ludknents  at  college)  with  such  assiduity,  that  his  intimate 
friend,  Dr.  Beattie,  was  of  opinion  there  were  not  six  gen- 
tieoien  in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  who  knew  Greek  so  well 
as  mqor  Mercer.  Then  it  was  likewise,  that  by  attention 
to  tbe  purest  models  of  antiquity,  he  corrected  that  partia- 
lity for  French  literature,'  which  he  had  stron^y  imbibed 
by  his  early  habits  of  study  at  Paris. 

Not  long  after,  he  again  entered  into  the  army,  in  which 
he  continued  to  serve  till  about  1773,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  rank  of  major;  but  he  then  quitted  the  profes- 
sion, and  only  resumed  a  military  character  when  he  held 
a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  fencibles  (militia)  during  the 
American  wan  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  retired  with 
bis  family  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  continued  chiefly  to  re- 
side during  the  rest  of  his  life.  An  acquaintance  had  first 
taken  place  bet^^een  him  and  Dr.  Beattie,  on  bis  return  to 
Aberdeen  after  tbe  aeven  years'  war ;  and  as  their  taste  in 
books,  and  their  favourite  studies,  were  in  some  respects 
entirely  similar,  a  lasting  friendship  ensued,  which  proved 
to  both  a  source  of  the  higfaest  enjoyment  Of  this  we 
have  many  interesting  proofs  in  sir  William  Forbes*s  ^'  Life 
of  Seattle.*' 

Major  Mercer*s  acquainunce  with  books,  especially  of 
poetry  and  belles  lettres,  both  ancient  and  modern,  was 
not  only  uncommonly  extensive,  but  be  himself  possessetL 
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«  ricb  and  geauioe  poeticid  vein,  that  led  biai,  for  bis  own 
amu^epaent  only,  to  the  compoeitioD  of  some  highly  finished 
JyrJc  poenis.  Tbene  he  carefully  concealed,  however,  from* 
the  knowledge  of  bis  mo«t  iotimate  friends ;  and  it  was 
with  roupb  difficulty  that  his  brother-in*law,  lord  Glenber- 
vie,  at  length  could  prevail  on  him  to  permit  a  small  col- 
lection to  be  printed,  first  anonymoasly,  afterwards  with 
bis  name ;  the  latter  edition,  with  the  tide  of  <^  Lyric  Poems. 
By  James  Mercer,  esq.  Second  edition,  with  some  addi- 
tional poems,"  1804,  l2mo.  These  beautifiul  poems  pos- 
sess much  original  genius,  and  display  a  taste  formed  on 
the  best  classic  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  spirit 
their  author  bad  completely  imbibed,  especially  that  of 
Horace,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  model  whom  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  for  his  imitation. 

In  1802  major  Mercer  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis 
wife,  after  a  long  course  of  severe  indisposition,  duri^ 
which  he  had  attended  bar  with  the  most  anxious  assiduity. 
Of  this  loss,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  never  to  bare  got  tbe 
.better,  and  he  survived  her  little  more  than  two  years. 
He  bad  Jong  been  in  a  very  valetudinary,  nervous  state,  till 
at  last  bis  constitution  entirdy  failed :  and  he  expired  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  pang,  Nov.  18,  1804,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  bis  age.  Besides  possessing  no  ordinary  share 
of  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men  (for  in  the  course  of 
bis  military  life  especially,  he  bad  lived  much  in  society  of 
various  sorts),  and  being  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions, 
be  was  a  man  of  much  piety,  strict  in  the  observance  of 
.all  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  of  high  honour  in  every 
transaction  of  li£e.' 

M£RCIER  (Bartholomew),  a  learned  bibliographer 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  familiarly  known  in  France  by 
tbe  title  of  the  abb^  de  St.  Leger,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
April  1,  1734.  He  entered  when  young,  into  tbe  congre- 
gation of  St.  Genevieve,  of  which  he  became  librarian,  at 
the  time  that  the  learned  Pingr^,  bis  predecessor  in  that 
office,  went  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  1764, 
when  Louis  XV.  visited  this  library,  be  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Mercier's  intelligent  manner  of  displaying  its 
treasures,  that  be  appointed  him  abb6  of  St.  Leger  at  Sois* 

>  Taken,  with  littie  variatioa,  from  sir  Wm.  Forbes't  Life  of  Dr.  Betttie. 
We  Imd  tbe  honour  of  knowing  major  Mercer,  and  at  the  end  of  tbirty-fiveyemry, 
cberiKh  tbe  tcnderest  remembraDce  of  hit  early  kiBdnetf,  bis  elegant  mannerf, 
4p4  welloinfomed  miad. 
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BOO,  a  preferment  which  then  happened  to  be  Tacafit« 
Mercier  often  travelled  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  to 
visit  the  libraries  and  learned  men  of  those  countries,  and 
wras  industriously  following  his  various  literary  pursuit8> 
when  the  revolution  interrupted  his  tranquillity,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  state  of  indigence.  This  he  could  have 
borne ;  but  the  many  miseries  he  witnessed  around  him, 
and  particularly  the  sight  of  his  friend  the  abb^  Poyer 
dragged  to  the  scaffold,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitu-* 
tion.  He  continued  to  linger  on,  however,  until  May  13^ 
1799,  when  death  relieved  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  research,  as  his  works  evidently  shew,  and  in 
his  private  character,  social,  communicative,  and  amiable. 
His  works  are,  1.  **  Lettre  sur  la  Bibliographic  de  Dehure,** 
1763,  8vo.  2.  "  Lettre  a  M.  Capperonier,*'  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  followed  by  a  third,  printed  in 
the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux.''  3.  **  Lettve*  sur  Ic  veritable 
auteur  du  Testament  Politique  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu,** 
Paris,  1765,  8vo.  4.  '<  Supplement  a  THistoire  de  Tim- 
primerie  de  Prosper  Marchand,*'  1765,  4to,  reprinted  with 
additions,  &c.  1771.  5.  ««  Lettre  sur  la  Pucelle  D*Or- 
leans,"  1775.  6.  **  Dissertation  sur  Tauteur  du  livre  de 
rimitation  de  Jesus-Christ.'*  7.  •*  Notice  du  livre  rare, 
intitule  Pedis  Admirandae^,  par  J.  d'Artis.*'  8.  **  Notice 
de  la  Platopodologie  d*Antoine  Fianc6,  medecin  de  Be- 
san9on,**  a  curious  satire  by  Fianc£.  9.-'^  Lettre  k  un  ami, 
sur  la  suppression  de  la  Charge  de  Bibliothecaire  du  roi  en 
France,"  (Paris),  1787,  8vo.  10.  "Notice  sur  les  torn- 
beaux  (^es  dues  de  Bourgogne.*'  1 1.  **  Lettres  sur  diflPe- 
rentes' editions  rares  du  13  siecle,*' Paris,  1785,  Svo,  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  Italian  books.  12.  "Observations 
surTEssai  d'un  projetde  Catalogue  de  Bibliotheque."  13. 
**  Description  d'une  giraffe  vue  a  Fauo.*'  14.  "Notice 
raisonn^e  des  ouvrages  de  Gaspard  Schott,  Jesuite/'  17S5, 
8vo.  15.  "  Bibliotheque  de  Romans  traduits  du  Grec** 
1796,  12  vols.  12roo.  16.  **  Lettre  sur  he  projet  de  decret 
concernant  lesreligieux,  propos^e  a  TAssembl^e  Nationale 
par  M.  Treilhard,"  1789,  Svo.  17.  "  Lettre  sur  un  nou- 
veau  Dictionnaire  Historiqueportatif  en  4  vols.  8vo."  This, 
#hicb  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux,"  contains  a 
sharp  critique  upon  the  first  volumes  of  Cliaudon's  Dic- 
tionary. Mercier  bestowed  great  paiDs  in  correcting  and 
improving  his  copy  of  this  work,  which  fell  in  the  hands  of 
the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Diet.  Hist.     Mercier 
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WM  frequently  employed  in  the  public  libraries  ;  and  those 
of  Soubise  and  La  Valliere  owe  much  of  their  treasures  to 
bis  discoTertes  of  curious  books.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
writer  in  the  Journal  de  Trevouxi  the  Journal  des  Sgavans, 
the  Magazin  Encyciopedique,  and  the  Annee  Litteraire. 
He  lefi  some  curious  manuscripts,  and  manuscript  notes 
and  illustrations  of  many  of  bis  books.' 

MERCIER  (John  le),  or  MtRCERus,  a  celebrated 
philologer^  was  a  native  of  Usez  in  Languedoc.  He  was 
bred  to  tbe  study  of  jurisprudence,  which  he  quitted  for 
that  of  the  learned  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldee;  and  in  1549,  succeeded  Vatablus  in  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  in  the  royal  college  at  Paris.  Being 
obhged  to  quit  the  kingdom  during  tlie  civil  wars,  he  re- 
tired to  Venice,  where  his  friend  Arnoul  du  Ferrier  resided 
as  French  ambassador;  but  returned  with  him  afterwards 
to  France,  and  died  at  Usez,  his  native  place,  in  1572, 
He  was  a  little  man,  worn  by  excess  of  application,  but 
with  a  voice  which  be  could  easily  make  audible  to  a  large 
auditory.  His  literature  was  immense,  and  among  the 
proofs  of  it  are  tbe  following  works :  I.  *^  Lectures  on 
Genesis,  and  the  Prophets,"  Geneva,  1 598,  folio.  2.  **  Com- 
mentaries on  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  tbe  Canti- 
cles," 1573,  2  vols,  folio,  which  have  been  much  esteemed* 
3.  «<  Tables  of  the  Chaldee  Grammar,"  Paris,  1550,  4to. 
These  are  all  written  in  Latin.  He  was  considered  as  in-, 
clined  to  Calvinism.  His  son  Josiah  le  Mercier,  an 
able  critic,  who  died  December  5,  1626,  published  an  ex* 
cellent  edition  of  ^*  Nonnius  Marcellus ;"  notes  on  AristsD* 
netasp  Tacitus,  DictysCretensis,  and  Apuleius's  book  ^^De 
Deo  Socratis,"  and  an  **  Eulogy,"  on  Peter  Pithon  ;  some 
of  bis  letters  are  in  Goldasf  s  collection.  Salmasius  was 
his  son-in-law.* 

MERCURIALIS  (Jerome),  a  learned  and  eminent  phy<* 
sician^  was  bom  at  Forli,  in  Romagna,  Sept.  30,  1530c 
He  was  educated  according  to  Niceron  at  Padua,  and  ac- 
cording^  to  Eloy  at  Bologna.  It  seems,  however,  agreed 
ihat  be  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1555,  and  began  to 
practice  at  ForlL  In  1562  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
pope  Pius  IV.  at  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the 
citizenship,  and  upon  a  pressing  invitation  determined  to 
leside  in  a  place  which  presented  so  many  opportunities 

1  Dkt.  Hist.  «  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist. 
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for  the  pursuit  of  bis  favourite  studies.  Duriug  bis  abode 
at  Rome^  besides  his  professional  concerns,  be  studied 
classical  literature,  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
produced  a  learned  and  elegant  work,  which  acquired  him 
much  celebrity  in  the  literary  world,  and  which  was  first 
published  at  Venice  in  1 569,  under  the  title  of  ^*  De  Arta 
Gymnastic!  Libri  sex,^'  4to.  It  was  many  times  reprinted, 
and  its  merit  occasioned  his  being  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua.  In  1573  he  was 
called  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  to  con- 
sult respecting  a  severe  illness  under  whidh  that  personage 
laboured  ;  and  his  treatment  was  so  successful,  that  he  re* 
turned  loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  honoured  witb 
the  dignities  of  a  knight  and  count  palatine.  In  1587  he 
removed  to  a  professorsipi  at  Bologna,  which  has  been 
parily  attributed  to  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  or  self-accu- 
saiion,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  judgment,  which  had 
been  committed  by  him  and  Capivaccio,  several  years 
before,  when  they  were  called  to  Venice,  in  order  to  give 
their  advice  respecting  a  pestilential  disorder  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city.  On  this  occasion  both  he  and  his  col- 
league seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  several 
medical  theorists,  of  denying  the  reality  of  contagion ; 
and  their  cooQseU  were  said  to  have  been  productive  of 
extensive  mischief.  Nevertheless  his  reputatio]j|  appears 
to  have  suffered  little  from  this  error ;  for  he  WIGis  invited 
by  Ferdinand,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  settle  at 
Pisa  in  1599,  where  he  was  ordered  a  stipend  of  eighteen 
hundred  golden  crowns,  which  was  ultimately  raised  to  two 
thousand.  Here  he  died  Nov.  9,  1606,  and  was  interred, 
with  great  honours,  in  a  chapel*  which  he  had  himself 
Erected  at  Foili.  He  left  a  large  property  in  money  and 
effects,  among  which  was  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures ; 
and  he  made  a  great  number  of  charitable  bequests. 

Mercuriali  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  following 
catalogue  of  his  works  will  evince.  He  was  a  learned  com- 
menta^)r  on  Hippocrates,  and  edited  a  classified  collection 
of  his  works.  Like  the  learned  of  his  age,  however,  he* 
was  bigotted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  and  feird  of 
hypothetical  reasoning,  to  the  disparagement  of  sound 
observation ;  and  he  strongly  imbued  bis  pupils  with  the 
same  erroneous  principles.  His  first  publication  was  a; 
tract  entitled  **  Nomotbesaurus,  sen  Ratio  lactandi  Infan- 
tes.'*    His  second,  the  work  "  De  Arte  Gymnastica,'*  be- 
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IkMre-nemiooad.  3.  ^Variaram  Lectionuin  in  MediciosB 
49oriptoiibus  et  aliif^  Libri  iv.''  Venice^  1571.  4.  ^<  De 
Morbis  Cataneis,  et  omnibus  corporis  bumani  Escramen- 
U9f*  ib.  1 572.  5.  **  Tracutus  de  Maculis  pesliferis  et  Hy* 
drophobia,''  Basle,  1577.  6.  ^*  De  Pestilentia  in  unirer- 
tum,  pnesertim  verd  de  Veneta  et  Patavina,"  Venice  1577. 
7.  <<  Hippocratis  Opera  Greed  et  Latine/'  ibid.  1578. 
H.  <*  De  Morbis  Muliebribas  PrelecUones/'  Basle,  1582. 
9.  **  De  Morbis  puerorum  Tractatas  locupletissimi,"  Ve- 
nice, 158S.  10.  *'  De  Venenif  et  Morbis  venenosis,"  ibid. 
1584.  1 1 .  <<  De  Decoratione  liber/'  ib.  1 585.  1 2.  *^  Con- 
sultationes  et  Respousa  Medicinalia.''  Four  volumes  were 
successivelir  published  in  1587,  1590,  and  1597 ;  and  were 
republished  together  after  his  death.  13.  '^Tractatus  de 
Compositione  Medicamentorum,  De  Morbis  oculorum  et 
auriam,*'  ibid.  1590.  14.  <<  De  Hominis  Greoeraiioiie,'' 
1597.  15.  <<  Commeotarii  in  Hippoc.  Coi  Progootticay 
Prorrhetica,"  &c  ibid.  1597.  16.  <<  Medicina  Practica, 
seu,  de  cognoscendis,  discernendis,  et  curandis  omnibus 
bumani  corporis  affectibus,**  Franc^rt,  1602,  folio.  AU 
these  works  have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  some 
of  them  were  selected  after  his  death,  and  printed  together^ 
under  the  title  of  **  Opuscula  aurea  et  selectiora,''  Venice^ 
1644,  folio.' 

MERIAN  (John  Berkaro),  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  was  born  at  Leicbstai,  near 
Basil,  8ept  27,  1723,  of  a  reputable  family,  and  received 
a  lemmed  edncatiou,  with  the  particulars  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  unacquunted.  In  1750  he  was  invited  from 
Holland  to  Berlin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Maupertuis, 
aad  died  in  that  city  Feb.  12,  1807,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  best  known  of  his  works  were  French 
translations  of  Claudian,  and  of  Hume's  Essays,  the  latteiv 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1759 — 1764,  5  vols.  12mo,  ea« 
riched  with  commentaries  and  refutations  of  th^  most  ob* 
jectionable  principles.  He  translated  also  some  of  Mi* 
chaelis's  works.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin 
oootain  several  of  his  pieces  on  phikMophical  subjects  aad 
on  geometry.  One  of  tbe  best  is  a  parallel  between  the 
pbiloaophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  which  was  much  soticed 
OD  its  &rst  appearance.    Meriaa  bore  an  estimable  private 

^  NiceroDy  toI.  XXVI.— Etoy,  Diet  Htit.  de  Medicine.— -Iforeri.^IUet's 
Cjclo^0dia. 
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character,  and  preserved  all  the  activi^  and  vigour  of 
^outh  to  a  very  advanced  age.  A  few  days  before  bis 
death  be  officiated  as  secretary  at  a  sitting  of  the  academy, 
to .  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  memory  of  the 
Great  Frederic.  ^ 

MERIAN  (Maeia  Sibylla),  a  lady  much  and  justly  ce- 
lebrated for  her  skill  in  drawing  insects,  flowers,  and  other 
subjects  of  natural  history,  was  born  at  Francfort  on  the  ^ 
Maine,  in  1647;  being  the  grand-daughter  and  daughter 
of  Dutch  engravers  of  some  celebrity,  whose  talent9  were 
continued  and  improved  in  her.  She  was  instructed  by 
Abraham  Mignon.  She  married  John  Andriez  Graff,  a 
skilful  painter  and  architect  of  Nuremberg,  but  the  fame 
she  had  previously  attached  to  her  own  name,  has  pre- 
vented that  of  her  husband  from  being  adopted.  They 
had  two  children,  both  daughters,  who  were  also  skiU 
ful  in  drawing.  By  liberal  offers  from  Holland,  this  in- 
genious couple  were  induced  to  settle  there ;  but  Sibylla, 
whose  great  object  was  the  study  of  nature,  had  the  cou-^ 
rage  to  travel  iu  various  parts,  for  the  sake  of  delineating 
the  insects,  and  several  other  production^  peculiar  to  each 
country.  She  ventured  to  take  the  voyage  to  Surinam, 
where  she  remained  two  years,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  the  drawings  which  have  since  added  so  consider- 
ably to  her  fame;  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  kind  of  disagreement  between  her  and  her 
husband,  she  went,  if  we  mistake  not,  without  him.  Hu 
own  occupations,  probably,  precluded  such  a  journey. 
Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1717,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

The  drawings  of  this  lady  have  a  delicacy  and  a  beauty 
of  colour,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  her  de- 
signs are  still  in  high  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  great 
attention  which  has  since  been  paid  to  the  accurate  execu- 
tion of  such  works.  She  published,  i.  **  The  origia  of 
Caterpillars,  their  nourishment  and  changes  ;'*  written  in 
Dutch;  Nuremberg,  1679 — 1688,  in  2  vols.  4to.  This 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1717,  4to.  This  work,  much  augmented  by 
herself  and  daughters,  with  thirty-six  additional  plates 
ai)d  notes,  was  published  in  French  by  John  Marret,  Am- 
sterdam, 1730,  folio,   under  the  title  of,  **  Histoire  des 

1  Biog.  Diet— Atbenaum,  ?ol.  II. 
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Insectet  d' Europe.''  2.  *<  Dissertatio  de  Generatione  et 
Metamorphosibns  insectorum  Surinamensiumy"  Amst.  1705, 
folio.  This  contains  only  sixty  plates.  To  some  of  the 
later  editions  twelve  plates  were  annexed,  by  hor  daughters 
Dorothea  and  Helena.  There  b  an  edition  of  this  in  folio, 
French  and  Dutch,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1719.  An- 
other in  French  and  Latin,  1726;  and  another  in  Dutch, 
ID  1730.  There  have  been  also  editions  of  the  two  works 
onited,  under  the  title  of  *^  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  {'Eu- 
rope et  de  TAmerique,"  Amst.  1730  ;  Paris,  1768 — 1771. 
Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  two  large  volumes,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  sir  Haus  Sloaoe,  at  a  large  price.  The  current 
opinion  is,  that  he  gave  five  guineas  for  each  drawing  ;  but 
this  is  not  aufficiently  authetiticated.  Of  these  volumes, 
one  contains  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other  those  of 
Europe,  and  among  them  are  many  designs  which  have 
never  been  engraved.  Among  those  of  the  Surinam  in- 
sects are  several,  which,  though  very  elegantly  finished, 
appear  evidently,  on  examination,  to  be  painted  on  im- 
pressions uken  from  the  wet  proofs  of  the  engravings. 
Those  of  Europe  are,  perhaps,  entirely  original  drawings. 
In  the  engraved  works,  much  less  justiqe  has  been  done  to 
the  European  insects  than  to  those  of  Anierica.  Matthew 
Merian,  the  father  of  this  lady,  published  many  volumes 
of  topographical  engravings  and  collections  of  plates  in 
sacred  history.  * 

'  MERLIN  (Ambrose),  a  British  writer,  who  flourished 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  but  of  whom 
little  memorial  remains,  except  such  as  is  wholly  disfigured 
by  fiction,  was  reputed  to  be  both  an  enchanter  and  a 
prophet,  and  to  have  been  begotten  by  an  incubus.  For 
want  of  more  authentic  materials,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  the  account  of  Spenser,  in  his  Faery  Queen,  b,  ill 
canto  3.  where,  after  speaking  of  his  supposed  magical 
powers,  he  thus  tells  his  progeny  : 

And  sooth  men  say  that  h6  was  not  the  sonns 

Of  mortal  8yre>  or  other  living  wight^ 

fiut  wondrously  begotten  and  b^gonne 

By  &lse  illusion  of  a  guileful  spngbt 

Cfa  a  faire  lady  nonne,  that  whilome  liight 

Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubiclius, 

Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtravai  by  right, 

*  Morcrl— Stratt'i  Diet,  of  EosrmTen.— Diet  Hiit 
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And  coosin  unto  king  Ambrosius, 

Whence  he  Indued  was  with  skill  so  maireilous. 

Merlin  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  arrival  and  conqueits  of 
the  Saxons,  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  Andrew  of  Wyn«> 
town,  in  his  fifth  book,  cb.  12. 

The  Saxonys  of  Duche-land 
Arrywyde  that  tyme  in  Ingland, 
Merlyne  alsu4  mystyly 
That  tyme  made  his  prophecy^ 
How  Vortygerne  wyth  hys  fiitisheede 
Of  firettane  made  the  kyngis  dede,  &c. 

It  was  supposed  that  Merlin  did  not  die,  but  was  laid 
asleep  by  magic,  and  was,  after  a  long  period,  to  awake 
and  live  again.  Spenser  alludes  to  this  fable  also.  Ex- 
travagant prophecies,  and  other  ridiculous  works  are 
ascribed  to  Merlin,  and  some  authors  have  written  Com«* 
tnentaries  on  them,  as  ridiculous  as  the  text.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  <<  Le  compte  de  la  vie  de  Merlin  et  de 
ses  faiz,  et  compte  de  ses  prophecies,''  2  vols.  foL  on 
vellum,  without  date  or  place.  There  is  a  French  edition, 
3  vols,  small  folio,  black  letter,  dated  1498.  There  are 
also  other  French  and  Italian  editions.  In  English  we  have 
^  The  Life  of  Merlin,  sumamed  Ambrosius.  His  propbe* 
sies  and  predictions  interpreted :  and  their  truth  made 
good  by  our  English  annals,  published  by  T.  Heywood,'* 
Lond.  1641,  4to.  This  was  Hey  wood  the  actor,  of  whom 
some  notice  is  taken  in  our  seventeenth  volume.^ 

MERLIN  (James),  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
bom  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  was  curate  of  Montmartre, 
and  afterwards  canon  and  grand  penitentiary  of  Paris. 
Having  preached  against  some  persons  belonging  to  the 
court,  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  reformed 
religion,  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  at  the  Louvre,  1527, 
by  order  of  Francis  I.  and  then  banished  to  Nantes,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Paris,  1530.  Merlin  was  appointed 
grand  vicar  of  Paris,  and  curate  of  la  Magdelaine.  He 
died  September  26,  1541.  He  was  the  first  who  published 
a  *^  Collection  of  Councils;'*  of  which  there  are  three  edi- 
tions. It  is  said  to  be  a  compilation  of  great  accuracy  and 
impartiality.  Merlin  also  published  editions  of  *'  Richard 
de  St.  Victor,  Peter  de  Blois,  Durand  de  St  Pourjain,  and 

I  Spenser^  Faery  itaaen.—Wmrtoft'BHitt  of  Poeti7»—-M«cpfa»iiOii'frAiidrefr 
•f  Wjntown,  ToU  1.  p.  118.— TaoBtr. 
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Origen  ;^  Md  has  prefixed  to  the  works  of  the  latter  an 
Apology,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  clear  Origen  from  the 
errors  imputed  to  him.  He  had  a  riolent  dispute  on  this 
eubject  with  Noel  Beda. ' 

MERRET  (CaaisTomiBa)^  a  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Wtncheombe,  in  Gloucestershire^  in  February 
1614,  was  educated  at  GloQcesler-hall,  and  Oriel-college, 
Oxford,  and  after  Uking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1642, 
settled  in  London.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share  of  practice,  was  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  philosophical  so* 
cie^,  which  after  the  restoration  became  the  royal  society. 
He  died  in  1695.  His  first  publication  was  **A  Collection 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Charters,  Trials  at  Law,  and  Judges* 
Opinions,  concerning  those  Grants  to  the  College  of  Phy-» 
sicians,"  1660,  4to.  This  became  the  basis  of  Dr.  Good"- 
airs  History  of  the  College,  and  was  followed,  in  1669,  by 
^*  A  short  View  of  the  Frauds  and  Abuses  committed  by 
Apothecaries,  in  relation  to  Patients  and  Physicians,'^ 
which  involved  him  in  an  angry  controversy  with  Henry 
Stubbe.  He  also,  in  1662,  published  a  translation  of  Neri's 
Work,  '<  De  arte  vitriaria,"  with  notes ;  but  hitf  principal 
work  was  entitled  '*Pinajc  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannia, 
carum,  continens  Vegetabilia,  Animalia,  et  Fossilia  in  hae 
Insula  reperta,*'  Lond.  1667,  8vo.  This,  though  incom- 
plete and  erroneous,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  relating  t6 
this  country,  and  was  without  doubt  instrulnental  in  pro-» 
meting  the  study  of  natural  history  here.  A  great  portion 
of  his  knowledge  of  pUnts  was  obtained  through  the  me-^ 
tiium  of  Thomas  Willisel,  a  noted  herbalist,  whom  he  em^ 
ployed  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  for  him  during  five 
summers.  Merret  communicated  several  papers  to  the 
royal  society,  which  are  printed  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  particularly  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  vegetation ;  of  the  tin  mines  in  Corn* 
wall ;  of  the  art  of  refining ;  and  some  curious  observations 
relative  to  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.* 

MERRICK  (James),  an  English  divine  and  poet,  whom 
bishop  Lowth  characterised  as  one  of  the  best  of  men  and 
most  eminent  of  scholars,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Merrick,  M.  D.     He  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1720,  and  was  edu« 

>  fifforerf.-— DapiA.— Did.  Hht, 

^  Ath.  Ox.  tfol.  Il.*-Pultm6y's  Sketches,  toK  U  p.  890. 
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cated  at  Reading  school.  After  being  opposed^  (very  un- 
justly according  to  bis  biograpber)  as  a  candidate  for  m 
scholarship  at  St.  John's^  on  sir  Thomas  White's  founda* 
tion,  he  was  ebtered  at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  April  14» 
1736,  and  admitted  a  scholar  June  6,  1737.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  Dec.  1739,  of  M.  A.  in  Nov.  1742,  and 
was  chosen  a  probationer  fellow  in  May  1744.  The  cele« 
brated  lord  North,  and  the  late  lord  Dartmouth,  were  his 
pupils  at  this  college.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  but 
never  engaged  in  any  parochial  duty,  being  subject  to 
acute  pains  in  his  head,  frequent  lassitude,  and  feverish 
complainu ;  but,  from  the  few  manuscript  sermons  which 
he  left  behind  him,  appears  to  have  preached  occasionally 
io  1747,  1748,  and  1749.  His  life  chie6y  passed  in  study 
aud  literary  correspondence,  and  much  of  his  time  and 
property  were  employed  on  acts  of  benevolence.  Few 
men  have  been  mentioned  with  higher  praise  by  all  who 
knew  him*.  He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  exact 
memory;  had  great  good  nature,  and  a  flow  of  genuine 
wit  'y  his  charity  was  extensive,  and  his  piety  most  exem- 
plary. He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Reading,  where  be 
had  principally  resided^  Jan.  5,  1769;  and  was  buried  at 
Caversham  church,  near  the  remains  of  hb  father,  mother, 
and  brothers. 

He  was  early  an  author.  In  1734,*  while  be  was  yet  at 
school,  he  published  *<  Messiah,  a  Divine  Essay,'*  printed 
at  Reading;  and  in  April  1739,  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
learned  Reimarus.  The  imprimatur  from  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, prefixed  to  hb  translation  of  ^<  Tryphiodorus,''  is 
dated  Oct  26,  1739,  before  he  had  taken  his  bachdor't 
degree.  In  Alberti's  last  volume  of  Hesychius,  published 
by  Ruhnkenius,  are  many  references  to  Mr.  Merrick's 
notes  on  Tryphiodorus,  which  are  all  ingenious,  and  serve 
to  illustrate  the  Greek  writer  by  historical  and  critical  ex- 
planations; many  of  them  have  a  reference  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  show  how  early  the  author  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  sacred  criticism.  The  translation  itself  is  cor- 
rect and  truly  poetical.     It  is  indeed,  for  his  years,  a  very 

*  Dr.  Hunt,  tiie  Hebrew  professor,  the  leattof  bit  maDy  good  ttoalificatioos. 

in  a  ItfUer  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  dated  Feb.  He  hat  every  rirtue   which   renderv 

1*746,   says  of  Mr.  Merrick,  **lliere  learning  amiable  and  useful;  is  not 

cannot  be  a  mora  deserriog  man  in  all  only  a  good  tcholar*  but  (which  is  ia* 

respects.    His  learning  (which  is  Im-  fiokdy  better)  a  good  Christiau." 
yond  comparisou  graat  for  his  years)  is 
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extraordinary  proof  of  classical  erudftion  and  Uste,  and 
ims  deserredly  supported  by  a  more  oumerous  list  of  su^o 
scribers  than  perhaps  any  work  of  the  time.  It  was  hand- 
somely printed  in  an  8to  volume^  at  the  Clarendon  press, 
but  without  date  or  publisher's  name. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Merrick's  works  were  published  in  the 
foUowiliir  order :  1.  *<  A  Dissertation  on  ProTerbs,  chapter 
ix.  containing  occasional  remarks  on  other  passages  in  sa- 
cred and  profane  writers,'*  1744,  4to.  2.  <<  Prayers  for  a 
time  of  Euthquakes  and  violent  Floods,"  a  small  tract, 
printed  at  London  in  1756,  when  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
liad  made  a  very  serious  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
S.  '<An  encouragement  to  a  good  life;  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  some  soldiers  quartered  at  Reading,"  1759. 
His  biographer  informs  us  that  a  list  is  still  preserved  of 
the  names  of  many  thousand  soldiers,  whom  Mr.  Merrick 
had  instructed  in  religious  duties,  and  to  whom  he  had 
distributed  pious  books.  Among  the  latter.  Granger  men- 
tions Rawlet's  **  Christian  Monitor,"  of  which. he  says  Mr. 
Merrick  distributed  near  10,000  copies  ^  chiefly  among 
the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  reli« 
gioo."  4.  *^  Poems  on  Sacred  subjects,"  Oxford,  1763, 
4to.  5.  <'  A  Letter  to  the  rev.  Joseph  Warton,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  composition  of  Greek  Indexes,"  Reading, 
1764.  ^  In  this  letter  are  mentioned  many  indexes  to  Greek 
authors,  some  of  which  were  then  begun,  and  others  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  in  the  preface  to  his  <*  In- 
dices Tres,"  of  words  in  Longinus,  Eunapius,  and  Hiero- 
cles,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press  in  1772,  mentions 
these  as  composed  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Merrick,  by  whose 
recommendation  to  the  deleg^ates  of  the  pr^ss  they  were 
printed  at  the  expence  of  the  university;  and  they  re- 
warded the  compiler  with  a  very  liberal  present.  6..  **  An- 
notations, criticied  and  grammatical,  on  chap.  I.  v.  1  to  14 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,"  Reading,  1764,  8vo. 
7.  '*  Annotations,  critical,  &c.  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter,"  Reading,  1767,  8vo. 
S.  <<  The  Psalnas  translated,  or  paraphrased,  in  English 
"rene,"  Reading,  1765.  Of  this,  which  is  esteemed  the 
best  poetical  English  version  of  the  Psalms  now  extant, 
the  only  defect  was,  that  not  being  divided  into  stanzas, 
it  could  not  be  set  to  music  for  parochial  use.  This  ob- 
jection has  been  removed,  since  the  author's  death,  by  the 
rev.  W.  D«  Tattersall ;  who  with  great  and  laudable  zeal 
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for  the  improvjeneat  of  oar  ptrochial  psdmody,  lias.pab^ 
liafaed  three  editioni  properly  divided,  and  procoeed  tanes 
to  be  composed  for  them  by  the  best  masten.  Cuttoniy 
however,  has  so  attached  the  public  to  the  old  versions^ 
that  very  little  progress  has  yet  beeo  made  io  the  iotro- 
dnctioo  of  Mr.  TattersalPs  psalmody  in  churches  and  cha- 
pels. 9.  ^Annotations  on  the  Psalms,'*  Reading,  1768, 
4to.  10.  ^<  A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  common  occasions," 
ibid.  1766,  12ma  This  is  now  one  of  the  books  distri* 
bated  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
.  who  have  also  aa  edition  of  it  in  the  Welsh  langusM. 

Mr.  Merrick  occasionally  composed  several  small  poems, 
inserted  in  Dodsley's  Collection ;  and  some  of  his  classical 
effusions  may  be  found  among  the  Oxford  gratolatory 
poems  of  1761  and  1762.  In  the  second  volome  of  Dods- 
ley's  **  Museum,''  is  the  '*  Benedicite  paraphrased'*  by 
him.  Among  his  M8S.  in  the  possession  of  the  Loveday 
family  at  Williamscot,  near  Banbury,  are  his  MS  notes  on 
the  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  being  a  continuation  of 
what  he  published  during  his  life.  He  had  begun  an  ela- 
borate and  ingenious  account,  in  English,  of  aU  the  Greek 
autliors,  in  alphabetical  order,  which  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death.  It  extends  as  far  as  letter  H :  the  manuscript 
ending  with  <<  Hypsicles."  The  late  rev.  WiUiam  Etwall, 
editor  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  with  varioas  indexes,  in 
1771,  mentions,  in  his  preface,  his  obligations  to  Mr. 
Merrick,  who  was  always  happy  to  communicate  informa- 
tion ^,  and  encoarage  genius.  The  indexes  of  that  work 
were  composed  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by 
him  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton,  whose  brother,  Thomas, 
in  his  edition  of  <<  Theocritus,"  in  various  passages,  ex- 
presses his  obligations  to  Mr.  Merrick,  and  pays  a  just 
compliment  to  his  skill  in  the  Greek  language.  His  know- 
ledge both  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  truly  critical ; 
and  was  applied  with  great  success  to  the  illustration  of  the 
sacred  writings ;  as  his  annotations  on  the  Psdms,  and  his 
notes  upon  St  John,  abundantly  testify.  It  remains  to  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  former  of  these  works,  the  '^  Anno- 
tations," he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bubop  df 

*  In  Lardner*!  Worki,  vol.  VIII.  oorretponded.     See  alto  a  letter  Iravi 

p.  167,  we  find  some  curiout  obterriu  bim  to  Mr.  Warton  on  "  Tbeocritut," 

tiont  on  a  fragment  of  LongtBOt*  con-  in  WooH't  Life  of  Dr.  Wartoii,  p.  39S, 

municatrd  by^Mr.  Merrick  to  Ibat  an-  and  another  enrievi  one  oi  Masai  ip 

tbor,  witb  wbon  be  appcan  u>  bave  Ike  mm$  work,  ^  ^1/9. 
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Oxfim),  who  supplied  many  of  the  obtervaUoos,  and  by  a 
person  whom  be  described  'as  **  virum  mmnia  eruditioncy 
Mummo  locoy"  who  was  afterwards  known  to  have  been  arch- 
bishop  Seeker.  Some  remarks  introduced  here  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpens  criticism  on  the  1 10th  Psalm,  pro- 
duced from  that  gentleman  **  A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
containing  remarks  upon  some  strictures  made  by  his  grace 
the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  rer.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick*s  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,**  1769,  8vo.* 

MERRY  (Robert),  an  English  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  was  bom  in  London,  April  1755,  and  was  descended 
in  a  right  line  from  sir  Henry  Merry,  who  was  knighted 
by  James  I.  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Merry's  father  was  gover- 
nor of  the  Hud^n's  Bay  company.  His  grandfather,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  one  of  the  elder  bre- 
thren of  the  Trinity*hou8e,  established  the  commerce  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company  upon  the  plan  which  it  now 
pursues.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  disco- 
▼ered  the  island  in  the  North  seas,  which  atill  bears  the 
name  of  Merry's  island.  He  also  made  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman  who 
returned  home  over  land ;  in  which  expedition  he  encoun^^^ 
tered  inconceivable  hardships.  Mr.  Merry's  mother  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Willes, 
who  presided  for  many  years  with  great  ability  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  for  some  time  first  lord 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  Mr.  Merry  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  under  Dr.  Sumner,  and  had  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Parr  as  his  private  tutor.  From  Harrow  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  Christ's  College.  He  left 
Cambridge  without  taking  any  degrree,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  of  Lincoln's*inn,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  bought  a  commbsion  in 
the  horse-guards,  and  was  for  several  years  adjutant  and 
lieutenant  to  the  first  troop,  commanded  by  lord  Lothian. 
Mr.  Merry  quitted  the  service,  and  went  abroad,  where  he 
remained  nearly  eight  years ;  during  which  time  he  visited 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  At  Florence  he  stayed  a  con- 
siderable time,  enamoured  (as  it  is  said)  of  a  lady  of  dis<-t 
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tiuguisbed  rank  and  beauty.  Here  he  studied  the  Italiaa 
language,  encouraged  bis  favourite  pursuit,  poetry,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca.  Here 
also  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  a  collection  of  poetry, 
by  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,  called  ^  The  Florence  Mis- 
cellany.*' The  name  of  the  academy  he  afterwards  used 
as  a  signature  to  many  poems  which  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odical journals,  and  the  newspapers,  and  excited  so  many 
imitators  as  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  school  of  poets, 
whose  affectations  were  justly  ridiculed  by  the  author  of 
the  *^  Baviad  and  Maeviad,"  and  soon  despised  by  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Merry,  however,  had  more  of  the  qualities  of  a 
poet  than  his  imitators,  although  not  much  more  judgment. 
His  taste,  originally  good,  became  vitiated  by  that  love  of 
^striking  novelties  which  exhausts  invention.  Of  his  poems 
published  separately,  scarcely  one  is  now  remembered  or 
read. 

In  1791  he  married  miss  Brunton,  an  actress^. who  per- 
formed in  his  tragedy  of  **  Lorenzo,"  and  a  prospect 
opened  to  him  of  living  at  his  ease,  by  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  that  lady's  talents,  and  his  own  pen ;  but  the 
pride  of  those  relations  upon  whom  he  had  most  depend- 
ence, was  wounded  by  the  alliance ;  and  he  was  con- 
strained, much  against  Mrs.  Merry's  inclination,  to  take 
her  from  the  stage.  This  he  did  as  soon  as  her  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre  expired,  which  was  in  the  spring  of 
1792.  They  then  visited  the  continent,  and  returned  in 
the  summer  of  1793.  They  retired  to  America  in  1796, 
and,  our  author  died  suddenly  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland, 
Dec.  24,  1798,  of  an  apoplectic  disorder,  which  proceeded, 
as  is  supposed,  from  a  plethora,  and  the  \^ant  of  proper 
exercise.  He  was  author  of  the  following  dramatic  pieces, 
viz.  **  Ambitious  Vengeance  ;"  "  Lorenzo ;"  **  The  Ma- 
gician no  Conjurer ;"  and  ^*  Fenelon,"  a  serious  drama, 
^  none  of  which  bad  great  success. 

Mr.  Merry  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  for  many 
years  highly  esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  of 
rank  and  learning,-  but  in  his  latter  years  he  unfortunately 
became  enamoured  of  those  loose  and  theoretical  princi- 
ples which  produced  the  French  revolution;  and  this  change 
gave  a  sullen  gloom  to  his  character,  which  made  him  re- 
linquish all  his  former  connexions,  and  attach  himself  to 
company  far  beneath  bis  talents,  and  unsuitable  to  his 
habits.    There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  his  mind 
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recoTered  aomewbat  of  its  better  frame  after  be  bad  resided 
a  fevr  nKlntbs  in  America,  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  what 
he  bad  exchanged  for  the  gay  visions  of  republican  fancy. 
llrs.  Merry,  who  married  Mr.  Warren,  the  manager  of  a 
theatre  in  America,  died  in  1808.' 

MERSENNE  (Marin),  a  learped  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Oyse,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Sept.  8,  1588. 
He  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  at  the  college  of  la  Fl^cbe ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  divinity  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Upon  his  leaving  the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
he  entered  himself  among  the  Minims,  and  received  th^ 
habit  of  that  order,  July  17,  1611.  In  1612  he  went  to 
reside  in  the  convent  of  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained  priest* 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
he  learned  of  father  John  Bruno,  a  Scotch  Minim*  Frota 
1615  to  1619,  be  uught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
convent  of  Nevers ;  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  ha 
ipent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Study  and  conversation 
were  afterwards  his  whole  employment.  He  held  a  cor-* 
respondence  with  most  of  the  principal  men  of  bis  time  f 
being  as  it  were  the  very  centre  of  communication  between 
literary  men  of  all  countries,  by  the  mutual  correspondence 
which  he  managed  between  them ;  and  was  in  France 
what  Mr.  Collins  was  in  England.  He  omitted  no  oppor* 
tnnity  to  Engage  them  to  publish  their  works;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  several  excellent  discoveries^ 
which  would  probably  have  been  lost,  but  for  bis  encou- 
ragement ;  and  on  all  accounts  be  had  the  deputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  philosophers,  of  bit 
time.  He  was  the  chief  friend  and  literary  agent  of  Defl 
Cartes,  in  particular,  with  whom  he  bad  contracted  a 
friendship  while  he  studied  at  la  FlSche,  which  continued 
to  his  death.  He  was  that  philosopher's  chief  agent  at 
Paris.  Thus,  when  Mersenne  gave  out  in  that  city,  that 
Des  Cart^  was  erecting  a  new  system  of  physics  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  vacuum,  and  found  the  public  very  indif- 
ferent to  it  on  that  very  account,  it  was  said,  that  he  im- 
mediately sent  intelligence  to  Des  Cartes,  that  a  vacuum 
was  not  then  the  fashion  at  Paris ;  which  made  that  philo- 
sopher change  his  systen,  and  adopt  the  old  doctrine  of  a 
pUnuHh  In  the  mean  time,  Mersenne*s  residence  at  Paris 
did  not  hinder  him  fr*om  making  several  journies  into 
fore^  countries;  for  he  went  to  Holland  in  1629,  and 
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stayed  a  year  there;  and  he  was  in  Italy  foui*  iHne8;-'m 
}639f  1641^  1644,  and  1646.  He  fell  tick,  in  1648,  of 
au  abscess  in  the  right  side,  which  the  physicians  took  to 
be  a  bastard  pleurisy ;  and  bled  him  several  times  to  no 
purpose.  At  last  it  was  thought  proper  to  open  the  side ; 
but  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  when  he  was 
almost  sixty  years  of  age.  He  ordered  the  physicians  at 
bis  death  to  open  his  body,  which  they  did,  and  found  an 
abscess  two  inches  above  the  place  where  they  had  opened 
bis  side;  so  that,  if  the  incision  had  been  made  at  the 
proper  place,  his  life  might  possibly  have  been  saved. 

He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  but  excelled  so 
much  in  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  that  Des 
Cartes  scarcely  ever  did  any  thing,  or  at  least  was  not 
perfectly  satisBed  with  any  thing  he  had  done,  without  first 
knowing  what  Mersenne  thought  of  it.  He  published  a 
goeat  many  books,  the  first  of  which  occasioned  him  some 
trouble.  The  title  is,  *^  Queestiones  celeberrimsB  in  Ge« 
Desim,  cum  accurata  textus  explicatione  :  in  quo  volumioe 
athei  &  deisti  impugnantur,"  &c.  Paris,  1623.  Two  sheets 
of  this  book,  from  column  669  to  column  676  inclusive, 
were  suppressed  by  him ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  any  copy  in  which  these  sheets  are  not  taken  out. 
He  had  given  there  a  list  .of  the  atheis^  of  his  time,  men- 
tioned  their  diiFerent  works,  and  specified  theif  opinioM, 
as  appears  from  the  index  in  the  word  Athei,  whicb  has 
not  been  altered.  Whether  this  detail  was  thought  of 
dangerous  consequence^  or  whether  Mersenne  had  en- 
larged too  much  the  number  of  atheists,  it  .was  judged 
proper  that  he  should  retrench  all  he  had  said  upon  that 
subject.  Baillet  calls  Mersenne,  to  whose  6Tlst  page  he 
refers,  the  most  credulous  man  alive  for  believing,  that 
there  could  be  at  that  time,  as  he  supposes,  50,000  atheists 
in  Paris ;  and  considers  this  pretended  number,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  fiction  of  the  Hugonots,  that  they  might  tak« 
occasion  thence  to  abuse  the  catholics.  In  this' work,  he 
has  undoubtedly  inserted  a  variety  of  things  which  are  of 
a  nature  foreign  to  his  main  subject.  Thus  he  calls  it  ia 
bis  title-page,  ^*  Opus  theologis,  pfairlosophis,  medicis,  juris- 
consultis,  mathematicis,  musicis  vero  &  catoptricis  pm-^ 
sertim  utile.''  His  largest  digressioo  relates-to  music,* whicb 
be  had  studied,  and  upon  which  be  wrote  several  books. 
He  attacks  also  Dr.  Robert  Fludd,  fellow  of  t^be  college  of 
physicians  in  London ;  the  severity  of  whose  answers  raised 
up  many  defenders  for  Mers^une,  and  amon^*  the  r^t  tbe 
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iHtJstriobs  Gassendi,  whose  tract  on  this  subject  wiLs  printed 
at  Paris  in  1628,'  under  this  title :  /*  Epistolica  exercitatio^ 
in  qua  priecipua  principia  pbilosophiee  Roberti  Fludd  dete* 
guntur,  &  ad  recentes  iilius  libros  adversus  patrem  Mari- 
ihim  Mersennufh  scriptos  respondetur.'*  This  piece  is  re- 
printed in  the  third  volume  of  Gassendi's  works  at  Paris* 
in  1658,  under  the  title*  of  *f£xameu  phiiosojpbifle  Flud« 
dauee/'  &c. 

Mersenne  was  a  man  of  good  invention  ;  and  had  a  pe- 
culiar talent  in  forming  curious  quesitions^  though  he  did 
not  always  succeed  in  resolving  them;  however,  he  at 
]east  gave  oocasioa  to  others  to  do  it.  It  is  said  he  in- 
vented the  Cycloid)  otherwise  called  the.  Roulette.  Pre- 
sently, the  chief  geometricians  of  the  age  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  new  curve,  among  whom  Mersenue 
himself  held  a  distinguished  rank. 

Mersenne  was  author  of  many  useful  work^^  particularly 
the  following  :  1.  ^^  Questiones  celeberrima^  iu  Genesim,** 
already  mentioned.  .  2.  **  Harmouicorum  Libri.*'  3.  <*  De 
Sojiorum  Natura,  Causis,  et  Effectibus.'*  4.  *^  Cogitata 
Physico*Mathematica,'*  2  vols.  4to.  5.  **  La  Verit^  des 
Sciences."  6.  ^^  Les  Questions  inouies."  He  has  also  ipany 
letters  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  and  other  authors. ' 

MERTON  (Walter  de),  the  illustrious  founder  of 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  which  became  the  model  of  all 
'  other  societies  of  that  description,  was  bishop  of  Rochester 
and  chancellor  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  0£ 
his  personal  history  very  little  is  known.  From  a  pedigree 
of  him,  wcitten  about  ten  years  after  his  death,-  we  learn, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  William  de  Meiton,  archdeacon  of 
Berks  in  1224,  1231,  and  1236,  by  Christin^i,  daughter  of 
Walter  Fitz-Oliver, .  of  Basingstoke.  They  were  both 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Basingstoke,  where 
the  scite  of  their  tomb  has  lately  been  discovered.  Their 
ton  was. born  at  .Merton,  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at  the 
convent  there.  So  early  as  1239  he  was  in  possession  of  a. 
family  estate,  as  well  as  of  one  acquired.  From  his  mo- 
ther he  received  the  manor  of  St.  John,  with  which  he 
commenced  a  public  benefactor,  by  founding,  in  1261,  tha 
botpital  of  St.  John,  for  poor  and  infirm  clergy ;  and  aftec 
the  foundation  of  Merton  college,  it  was  appointed  in  tha 
statutes,  that  the  \ncurably  sick  fellows  or  scholars  of  that 

*  1  anarlod  df  CosU'i  Vie  de  Menenue.— Geo.  Diet.— >NiMro»,  ?oU  X2UC41I. 
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college  should  be  sent  tbither ;  and  tbe  office  of  maater 
was  very  early  annexed  to  tbat  of  warden  of  Merton.  Not 
many  years  ago,  part  of  tbe  chapel  roof  of  this  hospital  re<* 
mainedy  pannelled  with  the  arms  of  Merton  college  in  the 
intersections,  and  one  of  tbe  gotbic  windows  stopped  up  ^ 
but  all  this  gave  way  to  a  new  brick  building,  in  1773* 

Accorditig  to  Mr.  Denne  (Custumale  Koffiense,  p.  193), 
he  occurs  prebendary  of  Kentish  town,  and  afterwards  bad 
the  stall  oi^  Finsbury,  both  of  them  in  the  church  of  St. 
PauPs,  London.     He  held  in  1259  a  prebend  in  Exeter 
cathedral ;  and,  according  to  Browne  Willis,  was  vicar  of 
Potton  in  Bedfordshire  at  the  time  of  bis  promotion  to  the 
see  of  Rochester.     Other  accounts  say,  that  he  was  first 
canon  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Stratton.     H# 
became  eminent  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  first  as  king'a 
clerk,  then  as  prothonotary,  and  lastly  rose  to  be  chanceU 
lor  of  England  in  1258.     Of  this  office  be  was  deprived  in 
the  same  year  by  the  barons,  but  restored  in  1261,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  four  hundred  marks  ;  and  held  it  again  in 
1274,  in  which  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter.    He  appears  to  have  been  of  high  credit  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  consulted  on  all  matters  of  importance,  as  a 
divine,  a  lawyer,  and  a  financier.     His  death  was  occa-« 
sioned  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse,  in  fording  a  river  in  his 
diocese;  soon  after  which  accident  he  died,   Oct.  27tb^ 
1277.     Notwithstanding  his  liberality,  at  his  death  he  was 
possessed  of  goods  valued  by  inventory  at  5110/.  of  which 
be  left  legacies  to  the  amount    of  2726/.      His    debts 
amounted  to  746/.,  and  he  had  owing  to  him  about  622/« 
He  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  St.  William's  chapel, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aile  in  Rochester  cathedral, 
with  a  marble  monument,  which  had  probably  been  in- 
jured or  decayed,  as  in  1598,  the  present  beautiful  ala- 
baster monument  was  erected  by  the  society  of  Merton 
college,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  sir  Henry 
Savile,  then  warden  of  the  college.      « 

With  respect  to  the  foundation  of  this  college,  an  opi- 
nion has  long  prevailed,  which  the  inquiries  of  some  re<4 
cent  antiquaries  have  rendered  doubtful.  It  was  stated  by 
Wood  and  others,  that  Walter  de  Merton  first  founded  a 
coHege  at  Maldon,  as  a  nursery  for  that  at  Oxford ;  that  at 
a  certain  age  the  scholars  were  removed  from  Maldon  ta 
Oxford,  where  the  founder  provided  a  house  for  them 
on  the  site  of  the  present  college,  and  that  the  wbol# 
estaUishment  was  not  removed  frojpa  Maldon  to  Oxfor4 
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tmtttibe-year  12749  when  the  third  and  last  charter  was 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  his  original  intention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  establish  a  religious  house  at  Maldon, 
consisting  of  a- warden  and  priests,  who  were  to  appropri- 
ate certain  funds,  with  which  be  entrusted  them,  to  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  twenty  scholars  at  Oxford  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  when  he  founded  Merton  college,  ht 
removed  the  warden  and  priesu  thitherw  What  seems  to 
confirm  this  account  is,  that  the  founder  appointed  a  fel- 
low of  Mertoo  college  to  instruct  such  of  his  students  as 
were  ignorant  of  grammar,  which  would  not  probably  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  brought  from  a  preparatory 
school. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  progress  of  this  great  work  from  these  small  bew 
ginnings,  but  all  that  can  be  now  collected  is,  that  having 
purchased  several  tenemenu,  on  the  ground  where  the 
college  stands,  he  began  his  erection,  and  by  chaner  dated 
Jan.  7,  1264,  established  it  by  the  name  of  Damus  Scholar 
rtum  de  Merton.  This  first  charter,  with  the  statutes  pre- 
scribed in  it,  continued  in  force  until  12,70,  when  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  second,  in  which  great  additions  were 
made  to  the  endowment  by  estates  in  Oxford,  Oxfordshire, 
and  other  counties ;  the  scholars  were  increased,  and  the 
%erm/raires  became  ilised  as  a  farther  step  towards  the 
present  form.  A  third  charter  was  granted  in  1274.  All 
these  which  respect  the  creation  in  12&4,  the  enlarge- 
ment in  1270,  and  the  completion  in  1274,  and  refer  to, 
and  confirm  one  another,  are  now  perserved  in  the  library, 
and  were  consulted  as  precedents  in  the  foundation  of 
Peterhouse,  the  earliest  college  of  the  sister  university, 
and  probably  of  others  in  both  universities.  The  first  offi- 
cers of  Merton  were  appointed  in  1276.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  noticed  that  Walter  de  Merton^s  preference  of  Oxford 
10  thought  to  have  been  owing  to  his  better  acquaintance 
with  the  place,  there  being  a  tradition  that  he  studied 
£ome  time  among  the  canons  regular  of  Oseney,  or  in 
Mauger  hall,  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  Oxford.  By  the 
assistance  of  subsequent  benefactors,  Merton  college  waa^ 
progressively  raised  to  its  present  state,  in  which  it  consists 
of  a  warden,  twenty-four  fellows,  two  chaplains,  fourteen 
portionista  or  postmasters,  four  scholars,  and  two  clerkstr* 

>  Wood'i  Colleges  anU  lUJls.^Chalners'i  Hist,  of  Oxforl^ 
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MERULA  (George),  an  Italian  of  very  uncommon  ta- 
lents and  learning,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  about  1420.     His  family/ name   was   MerUni, 
which  be  exchanged  for  Merula.     He  was  the  disciple  of 
Pbilephus,  and  taught  polite  literature  tit  Venice  and  at 
Milan  for  forty  years,  and  laboured  with  great  success  in 
restoring  and  correcting  ancient  authors.     Jovius  calls  him 
<*  Grammaticorum  exactissimus,"  the  most  exact  of  gram- 
marians ;  and  Erasmus,  in  his  *^  Ciceronianus,"  represents 
him  as  a  man,  who  translated  the  Greek  authors  with  a 
dignity  and  elegance  sufficient  .to  rank  him  with  many  of 
the  ancients.     He  died  at  Milan  in    1494.     His  original 
works  are  of  the  historical  kind,  the  most  distinguished  of 
which  is  bis  **  Antiquitates  Vicecomitum,  lib.  X."  fol.  with- 
out place  or  date,  but  printed  at  Milan  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     This  only  extends  to  the 
death  of  Matthew,  whom  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  call 
*'  the  Great."    The  style  is  pur^,  but  he  has  adopted  too 
many  of  the. fabulous  reportfliof  the  old  chronicles,  and  is 
in  other  respects  incorrect  as  to  dates  and  facts.     It  is  not, 
Jiowever,  to  this,  or  his  other  historical  pieces  that  he  owes 
iiis  reputation,  which  was  more  substantially  built  on  the 
aid  he  gave  in  the  restoration  of  classical  learning,  as  one 
.of  tbe  first  editors  of  ancient  authors.     It  is  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  edition,  collectively,  of  the  "  Scrip- 
tores  de  re  Rnstica,'*  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palla- 
dius,  which  he  published  at  Venice,   1472,  fol.  with  notes. 
He  also  published  the  first  edition  of  Plautus,  at  Venice, 
]472,  fol.  and  assisted  in   the   publication  of  the  early 
editions  of  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Ausonius,  and  translated 
several   of  tbe   Greek  authors.     His  Juip*enal  is   entitled 
"  Enarrationes  Satyrarum  Juvenalis,  per  Georgium  Merulam 
Alexandrinum,"  Tarvisii  (Trevigny)  1478,  fol. 

From  these  works  the  character  of  Merula  justly  stood 
high ;  but  whether  he  was  naturally  vain  and  arrogant,  or 
spoiled  by  flattery,  his  disposition  was  jealous  and  irrita- 
ble, and  he  treated  some  of  his  learned  contemporaries 
with  that  species  of  harshness  and  contempt  which,  al- 
though in  all  ages  tbe  disgrace  of  literature,  seems  reviving 
in  our  own.  In  our  authorities  may  be  found  an  account 
of  his  quarrels  with  his  old  master  Pbilephus,  with  Politian, 
whom  lie  once  declared  the  only  scholar,  in  Italy  that  \u^ 
any  share  of  merit,  and  with  others,  in  whose  cases  his 
provocations  were  so  trifling,  that  we  may  bfe  justified  iq 
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ftacrlbing  the  Tirulence  of  his  style  in  cootrorersy  to  the 
worst  of  sources.  It  is  said,  boweveri  that  at  bis  death  he 
repented  of  his  conduct  towards  Politian,.  at  least ;  earnestly 
desired  to  be  reconciled  to.  him,  and  ordered  that  every 
thing  be  bad  written  against  that  illustrious  scholar  should 
be  expunged  from  his  works. ' 

MERULA  (Paul),  or  Van  Merle,  a  very  learned  Hol- 
lander, was  born  at  Dort,  Aug.  Id,   1558;  and   went  to' 
France  and  Geneva,  to.study  the  law.     Afterwards  be  tra-f 
veiled  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England ;  and,  having  been 
absent  nine  years,  returned  to  Dort.     Here  be  frequented 
the  bar  four  years,  and  then  quitted  it  for  the  professorship 
pf  history,  which  was  vacated  by  the  cession  of  Justus  Lip- 
sius  in  1592.     It  has  been  thought  a  sufficient  encomium^ 
on  him  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  so  great  a 
man.     In  1598,  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden 
joined  to  his  professorship  the  office  of  public  librarian,  va* 
cant  by  the  death  of  the  younger  Dousa.     He  married  in 
1 5H9,  and  bad  several  children.     He  hurt  his  constitution  so- 
much  by  an  overstrained  application  to  books,  that  he  died 
July  20,   1607,  when   he  was  no   more  than  forty-nine. 
Merula  was  the  author  or  editor  of  several  works,  some  of 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  *'  Q.  Ennii  annalium  libro- 
rum  xviii.  fragmenta  collecta  &  commentariis  illustrata,** 
L. Bat.  1595,  4to.  2.  " Eutropii  Historiae Komanse,  librix.'* 
1592,  8vo;  but  more  complete  with  the  entire  notes  of  . 
Glareanus  and  Merula,  Leyden,   1594,   8vo.     3.  **  Urbis 
Rome  dehneatio  &  methodica  ex  variis  authoribus  descrip* 
tio,!'  1599.     4.  "  Vita  Desiderii  Erasmi  ex  ipsius  manu 
fideliter  representata.     Additi  sunt  epistolarum  ipsius  libri 
duo,"  1607,  4to.     5.  "  Cosmographiee  generalis  libri  tres. 
Item  geographise  particularis  libri  qoatuor,  quibus  Europa 
in  genere,  speciatim  Hispania,  Gallia,  Italia  describuntur, 
cum  tabulis  geographicis,"   1605,  4io.     This  work   went 
through  man}'  editions ;  but  its  use  is  now  superseded  by 
the   more   accurate  labours    of    subsequent  geographers. 
Merula  published  several  other  works  enumerated  in  our 
authorities.* 

MESENGUY  (FftANCis  Philip),  a  French  divine,  was 
born  at  Beauvais,  August  22,  1677.  After  having  been 
a  literary  professor  for  several  years,  in  the  college  of 
that  place,  he  was   invited  by   his  friends  to  Paris,  and 
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there  soon  became  coadjutor  to  Coffin,  then  principal  ef 
the  college  of  Beauvais.  His  zeal  for  some  points,  not 
approved  at  court,  particularly  his  opposition  to  tbe  bull 
Unigenitut,  having  undermined  his  favour  there,  he  quitted 
the  college  in  1728,  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days  iu 
literary  retirement,  though  still  at  Paris;  and  from  this 
time  employed  himself  in  several  considerable  works. 
This  mode  of  life  was  so  congenial  to  his  feelings,  which 
were  of  a  candid  and.  tranquil  kind,  that  he  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  and  died  Feb.  19,  1763.  He  wrote, 
1.  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  while' employed  in  the  college, 
kis  <*  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne,**  6  vols.  12mo* 
This  work,  though  written  with  clearness  and  precision, 
contained  some  passages  not  approved  at  Rome,  and 
therefore  was  condemned  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1761.  2. 
*^  Abreg6  de  THistoire,  &  de  la  morale  de  TAncien  Testa- 
ment," Paris,  1728,  l2mo;  highly  commended  by  Rollin. 
3.  "  Abr6g6  de  THistoire  de  T Ancien  Testament,  avec  des 
^claircissemens  et  des  reflexions,"  Paris,  10  vols,  in  l2mo. 
This  is  also  a  useful  work,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
chiefly  an  extension  of  the  former  plan.  4.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  short  notes.  $.  "  La  constitu- 
tion Untgenittis,  avec  des  remarques,"  12mo.  6.  **  Let- 
tres  a  un  Ami  sur  la  constitution  Unigenitus,**  also  in  1 2mo. 
7.  *^  Entretiens  sur  la  Religion,"  12mo.  This  author  had 
also  a  large  share  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  published  by 
the  abb6  Goujet ;  and  in  the  Missal  of  Paris. ' 

MESSIS.     SeeMATSYS. 

MESTON  (William),  an  ingenious  burlesque  poet  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Midmar  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, about  1688.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at  the 
Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and,  after  finishing  his 
studie?,  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  high-school  of 
New  Aberdeen.  Thence  he  removed  into  the  family  of 
Marshal,  to  be  preceptor  to  the  young  earl  of  that  name, 
and  his  brother,  afterwards  marshal  Keith;  and,  in  1714, 
by  the  interest  of  the  countess,  was  apfxiinted  professor  of 
philosophy  iu  the  Marischal  college.  He  did  not  long  re-* 
tain  this  situation,  for,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
17 1 5,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  noble  patrons,  who 
made  him  governor  of  Dunotter  castle.  After  the  defeat 
at  Sheriffmuir,  he  lurked  among  the  mountains,  till  the  act 
of  indemnity  was  passed,  with  a  few  fugitive  companionS| 
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for  whosfe  atbasenieDt  and  bis  own,  be  composed  several  of 
the  burleaqoe  poems,  which  be  called  ^*  Mother  Grimes 
tales.*'  He  appears  to  have  remained  steady  to  bis  princi* 
pies,  and  consequently  was  not  restored  to  bis  professor* 
ship;  but,  while  the  countess  of  Marshal  li?ed,  resided 
chiefly  in  her  family ;  where  his  great  pleasantry  and  live« 
liness  made  him  always  an  acceptable  guest  After  her 
death,  he  must  have  been  for  some  time  without  much 
provision,  till  he  commenced  an  academy  at  Elgin,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Mr.  Samuel  Meston.  He  was, 
however,  little  formed  for  prudence  and  regularity,  but 
much  more  given  to  conviviality  ;  for  which  cause  proba- 
bly, among  others,  this  academy  at  Elgin  after  a  time 
began  to  decline.  He  then  successively  settled  at  Turiff, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  Montrose,  where  be  lost  his 
brother  and  coadjutor.  He  made  the  same  attempt  at 
Perth,  but  soon  after  entered  as  preceptor  into  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Olipbant.  Here  he  continued  till  bis  health  de- 
clined, when  he  removed  to  Peterhead  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mineral  waters.  There  he  was  chiefly  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  tbe.countess  of  Errol,  under  whose  patron- 
age he  had  formerly  undertaken  the  academy  at  TuriflT. 
At  length  be  removed  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  taken 
care  of  by  some  relations,  till  he  died  of  a  langubhing  dis- 
temper in  the  spring  of  1745. 

Meston  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  classical 
scholars  of  hrs^  time,  and  by  no  means  a  contemptible  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician.  His  wit  also  was  very  lively, 
and  shone  particularly  in  jovial  meetings,  to  which  un- 
happily he  was  rather  too  strongly  addicted.  His  poems 
were  first  published  separately,  as  they  were  written,  and 
doubtless  by  way  of  assisting  him  in  his  necessities* 
That  called  ^^^  the  Knight,"  appears  to  have  been  first 
printed  in  1723;  and,  after  it  had  received  several  cor- 
rections, a  second  edition  was  printed  at  London.  The 
first  decade  of  "  Mother  Grim*s  Tales,"  afterwards  ap- 
peared ;  and  next,  the  second  part,  by  Jodocus^  her  grand- 
son. Some  years  after,  the  piece  called,  "  Mob.  contra 
Afob."  The  whole  were  first  collected  in  a  small  volume, 
12mo,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1767,  to  which  a  short  account  of 
bis  life  is  prefixed,  whence  the  present  memoirs  have  been 
extracted.  "  The  Knight,"  and  several  others  of  hit 
poems,  are  in  the  style  of  Butler,  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired and  iipitated,  perhaps  too  servilely,  yet  with  some 
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loceess.  In  the  tecond  decade,  written  under  the  nartntf 
of  Jodocus,  there  are  several  poems  in  Latin,  and  the 
title  was  in  that  language.  It  ruas  (hus :  *^  Decadem  al- 
teram, ex  probatissimis  auctoribus,  in  usum  Juventutis 
linguse  Latinse,  prseseftim  verse  poeseos  studios^,  seleotam, 
et  in  scholis  ad  propagandam  (idem  .legendam :  admixtis 
Bubinde  nonnullis,  in  gratiam  Pulchrioris  Scxus^  vernacubs, 
tobjunxit  Jodocu.4  Grimmns  Aniculae  nosirae  pronepos.'^ 
His  Latin  poetry  is  of  no  great  excellence.^ 

METASTASIS  (Peter),  the  most  illustrious  poet  of 
modern  Italy,  whose  true  name  was  Trapassi,.  was  born 
at  Rome  Jan.  6,  1698,  the  second  son  of  Felice  Trapassi 
of  Assisi.  Felice,  though  a  free  citizen  of  Assisi,  was  very 
poor,  and  settled  at  Rome  in  a  small  way  of  business.  His 
son^was  very  early  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  talent 
at  speaking  extemporary  verses ;  and,  at  ten  years  old, 
used  to  attract  a  little  audience  in  tlie  street  by  the  mfelody 
of  his  voice,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  unpremeditated 
^poetry.  The  celebrated  Gravina,  among  others,  acci- 
dentally heard  him,  and  was  so  charmed  with  bis  talents, 
that,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  undertook  to  give 
him  an  education  ;  and  changed  his  liaMe  from  Trapassi  to 
Metasusio,  a  kind  of  Italianized  Greek  translation  of  the 
former  name  :  and  so  much  was  he  pleased  with  his  dispo- 
sition and  talents,  that  he  finally  adopted  him,:  and  made 
him  bis  hc^ir. 

Though  Gravina  bad  first  noticed  his  young  friend  for 
his  extraordinary  poetical  talents,  he  was  very  desirous 
afterwards  to  wean  him  from  that  delightful  art,  and  fix 
him  to  his  own  profession  of  the  law ;  an  attempt  which 
has  equally  failed  in  the  case  of  many  other  celebrated 
poets.  Metastasio  struggled  hard  to  obey  his  patron  ;  but 
bis  passion  for  poetry  was  insuperable,  and  Gravina  was 
obliged  to  give  way  a  little,  and  put  the  best  poets  into  bis 
hai)ds.  Thus  indulged,  he  produced  at  fourteen  the  tra- 
gedy of  **  Giustino,*'  written  to  please  his  master,  exactly 
on  the  Greek  model.  Gravina  appears  to  have  been  so 
mollified  by  this,  as  to  be  still  more  indulgent  to  his  na- 
tural propensit}',  and  carried  him  at  eighteen  to  Naples, 
that  he  might  contend,  in  singing  extemporaneous  verses, 
with  the  most  celebrated  improvisatori  of  Italy.  This  he 
did  with  a  success  that  confirmed  and  much  extended  hitr 
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faioe  The  i>rder,  ckamess,  and  learning,  with  which  he  . 
treated  the  sabjects,  the  sweetness  of  bis  voice,  tbe  -grace 
of  his  action,  his  modest  deportment,  with  tbe  expression^ 
beauty,  and  dignity  of  his  countenance,  gained  him  uni^ 
Tenal  admiration.  But  with  his  poetical  studies,  Meta* 
siasio  continued  to  pursue  that  of  the  law;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  passport  to  the  two  most  promising  roads  to  pre- 
ferment in  Rome,  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  and  took  the 
minor  order  of  priesthood.  Hence  be  is  usually  styled 
Abate.  '     • 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  lost  his  excellent  preceptor  and 
patron,  Gravina,  who  died  in  1718.     Metaatasio,  whose 
Mrritings  evince  him  to  have  been  all  tenderness,  bewailed 
bis  death  in  the  celebrated  elegy  called  **  La-stradadella 
Gloria,'*  and  found  when  the  will  was  examined,  that  he 
was  made  heir  to  all  his  fortune^     Being  now  become  a 
patron,  .instead  of  a  dependant,  he  kept  a  handsome  table, 
at  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  be. easily  obtained  guests: 
he  abandoned  the  law,  and  cultivated  poetry  ;  and  in  about 
two  years  found  himself  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  15,000 
crowns,  which  liad  been  the  bequest  of  his  patron.     He 
tiow  went  to  Naples,  with  a  serious  intention  to  retur^n  to 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  instructor  Paglietti  was  harsh^ 
the  admirers  of  his  poetry  were  numerous,  and,  in  1721, 
we  find  him- addressing  an  epitbalamium  to  the  marquis 
Pignatelli,  at  tbe  desire  of  the  countess  of  Althan.    His 
drama  of  Endymion,  tbe  first  that  he  produced  expressly 
for  music,  was  written  about  the  same  time.     He  went  on, 
though  partly  by  stealth,  on  account  of  tbe  inexorable 
lawyer  under  whom  he  was  studying ;  till  the  acquaintance 
of  tbe  Romanina,  the  greatest  singer  and  actress  of  the 
time,  finally  determined  him  to  quit  both  his  preceptor 
and  that  profession  which  he  had  ever  studied  so  unwill- 
ingly.    The  effect  of  bis  first  opera,  "  The  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,**  upon  the  audience,  is(  described  as  singular 
in  the  extreme.     By  the  beauties  of  the  ver^e,  the  excel- 
lence of  tbe  sentiments,  and  every  species  of  merit,  the 
audience,  usually  noisy,  was  charmed  into  profound  atten- 
tion, and  the  whole  was  heard  with  a  silence  then  perfectly 
uncommon  in  the  Italian  theatres. 

From  this  time  Metastasio  united  his  family  establishment 
with  that  of  the  Romanina  and  her  husband,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  poet,  amidst  harmony  and  poetry.  Thus  situated, 
lie  wrote  .within  a  short  period,  three  more  dramas^  **  Catone 
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in   Utica,**    ^^  Ezio/'  and  ^*  Semiramide    ricoDOsciata*^ 
But  it  iras  now,  in  1729,  the  tbirtjr*fecond  year  of  Meta* 
3tasio'8  life,  that  be  was  to  change  bU  country.     A  letter, 
dated  Aug.  31,  in  that  year,  from  prince  Pio  of  Savoy, 
invited  him  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  as  coadjutor  to 
^  fiignior  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  the  office  of  imperial  laureat. 
Ail  matters  of  appointment  being  settled  to  his  mind,  he 
resolved,  though  with  reluctance,  to  quit  Italy,  and  bb 
Italian  connections,  for  this  new  country :  and  he  actually 
arrived  at  Vienna  in  July  1730.     From  this  time  the  life 
pf  Metastasio  was  uniform,  even  beyond  what  is  usual  to 
men  of  letters.  He  resided  continually  in  one  city,  Vienna; 
and  in  one  house,  that  of  M.  Martinetz  :  with  the  excep- 
tion  only  of  a  visit  in  the  autumn,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  annual,  to  the  countess  of  Althan  in  Moravia,  where 
be  sought  health  from  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountains; 
To  make  the  uniformity  of  his  life  more  singular,  he  was 
naturally  and  habitually  attached  to  an  exact  regularity, 
and  passed  one  day  precisely  as  he  passed  another,  aU 
lotting  particular  hours  for  particular  occupations.     His 
usual  routine  was  this,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney.     **  He  studied  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  noon ; 
then  he  visited  his  friends,  and  those  families  and  indi- 
viduals from  whom  he  had  received  civilities.     He  dined 
at  two ;  and  at  five  received  his  most  familiar  and  intimate 
friends.   'At  nine,  in  summer,  he  went  out  in  his  carriage, 
visited,  and  sometimes  played  at  ombre ;  a  game  which 
be  liked  better  than  those  of  mere  chance,  as  it  afforded 
bim  exercise  of  mind  in  calculation.     He  returned  home 
at  ten  o'clock,  su|[^ped,  and  went  to  bed  before  eleven.*' 
This  monotonous  mode  of  life  has  by  some  been  ridiculed, 
and  certainly  would  not  be  expected  in  a  poet;  but  the 
varieties  of  human  nature  are  endless,  and  in  him  the  love, 
of  order  had  superseded  the  more  common  passion  for 
change  and  variety.    A  very  interesting  part  of  the  history 
of  Metastasio,  is  his  long  and  steady  friendship  with  the 
celebrated  Farinelli.    From  appearing  first  before  the  pub- 
lic about  the  same  time,  the  one  as  a  singer,  the  other  as 
a  poet,  in  1723,  they  called  each  other  Gemelli,  or  twins  ; 
and  their  attachment,  which  was  of  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent  kind,  ended  only  with  their  lives,  which  were  ex« 
tended  nearly  to  the  same  period.    His  other  tuneful  friend 
died  early,  namely,  in  the  beginning  of  1734,  and,  as 
a  mark  of  her  regard,  left  him  heir  to  ail  her  property. 
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j^Iter  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  the  amount  of  25,000 
crowns ;  but  Metastasio,  with  his  usual  sense  of  propriety, 
and  with  great  generosity,  relinquished  the  whole  bequest^ 
and  restored  it  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband. 

**  Whether  Metastasio's  connection  with  the  Romanina 
was  purely  Platonic,**  says  Dr.  Bumey,  ^*  or  of  a  less  se- 
raphic kind,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  the 
husband  residing  in  the  same  house  with  them,  both  at 
Naples  and  at  Rome,  and  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the 
poet  always  mentioned  him  in  his  letters  to  the  wife,  with 
the  open  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  affliction,  in 
writing  to  him  after  her  death,  would,  in  England,  be 
thought  indications  favourable  to  conjugal  fidelity.  But  s 
chaste  actress,  and  opera  singer,'*  he  adds,  ^<  is  a  stilt 
more  uncommon  phenomenon  in  Italy,  than  in  Britain.** 
The  ideas  of  that  country  are  indeed  totally  different  from 
those  which  we  entertain  on  these  subjects ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  mutual  attachment  of  Metastasio  and 
bis  wife  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  husband  Bulgarini,  ai 
an  honour  conferred  upon  his  family. 

In  1738  Metastasio  was  honoured  by  the  voluntary  gift 
of  nobility,  from  the  city  of  Assisi.  In  1740  be  lost  hit 
patron,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  His  place  was,  however, 
continued  under  Charles  VII.  and  Francis  I.  the  successor 
•f  that  prince.  Through  the  interest  of  Farinelli  he  after- 
wards enjoyed  also  the  regard  and  patronage  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  for  which,  though  he  did  not  visit  the  country, 
he  was  often  employed  to  write. 

Thus  lived  Metastasio.  Always  employed  in  writing, 
sometimes  by  imperial,  sometimes  by  regil  command :  al- 
ways anxious  about  the  merit  of  his  productions,  and 
always  composing  such  as  ought  to  have  removed  all 
anxiety.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  1 2th  of 
April,  1782,  being  just  eighty-four.  Farinelli,  a  letter  to 
whom,  from  mademoiselle  Martinetz,  gives  the  most  ex-» 
act  account  of  his  death,  lived  only  to  September  of  the 
tame  year.  Metastasio  was  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael,  in  Vienna.  His  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed with  splendor  by  signior  Joseph  Martinetz,  whom* 
he  had  made  his  heir.  The  inheritance  he  left,  <*  consisted 
in  a  well  furnished  habitation,  a  coach,  horses,  a  great 
quantity  of  princely  presents,  a  very  ample  and  select  col- 
lection of  books,  with  a  capital  of  130,000  florins;  from 
which,  however,  were  to  be  deducted  twenty  thousand  p>r 
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each  of  Metai tasio'ft  sislers,'  and  three  thousimd'for  ieach  of 
his  younger  brothers/'  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are^ 
chiefly  preserved  by  means  of  his  letters,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  which  has  been  published ;  and  they  are  used  by^ 
bis  English  biographer  for  amplifying  the  narrative.  His 
correspondents  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
bis  time,  and,  in  all  points  of  view,  his  character  was  re- 
spectable, and  indeed  amiable.  His  life  has  frequently 
been  written,  and  his  works  appear  united  in  editions  pub- 
lished in  several  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
that  pompous,  verbose,  and  obscure  style  which  prevailed 
in  his  country  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  first  duty  of^  a  writer,  in  prose  or  verse,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. **  The  style  of  MetasUsio,*'  says  an  Italian  cri- 
tic, '<  never  fails  to  please  those  who  give  way  to  their  own 
feelings,  qnore  than  persons  of  profound  meditation ;  and 
I  would  ratlier  be  accused  of  partiality  to  him  whom  1  ve- 
nerate and  love,  than  ranked  with  cold  philosophers  and 
deep  thinkers,  whom  I  may  respect  but  cannot  love.'*  He 
regarded  "  Atilio  Regolo,"  as  his  best  opera ;  "  Betotia 
liberata,"  as  his  best  oratorio ;  and  **  Artaserse,''  as  the 
piost  fortunate  of  his  dramas ;  for,  however  set  or  sung,  it 
was  always  successful.  To  give  a  list  of  bis  works,  as  they 
are  always  found  collectively,  would  be  superfluous.  Dr.* 
Burney  has  given  one  that  is  very  ample,  and  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  with  the  character  and  peculiarities  of 
each.  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  produced  twenty-six 
operas,  eight  oratorios,  or  sacred  dramas,  besides  occa- 
sional pieces,  such  as  we  should  call  masques,  in  great 
numbers-^  with  cantatas,  canzonets,  sonnets,  and  every 
kind  of  miscellaneous  poetry.  He  wrote  also,  some  trans- 
lations from  classics ;  an  excellent  analysis  of  Aristotle's 
poetics,  entitled  <<  Estrato  dell'  Arte  Poetica  d'Aristotile, 
^  considerationi  sur  la  medesima;"  with  short  accounts  of 
all  the  Greek  dramas,  tragic  and  comic,  and  his  own  cri- 
tical remarks.  FeW  authors  have  been  more  prolific,  and 
none,  perhaps,  so  completely  successful  in  every  effort  of 
the  mind,  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  Metastasio  waa 
always  as  much  beloved  for  his  amiable  qualities,  as  ad- 
mired for  those  by  which  he  was  constituted  a  poet,  and 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  of  all  poets.  Perfectly  master 
of  the  resources  of  bis  art,  he  reduced  the  opera  to  rules. 
He  banished  from  it  machines,  and  other  improbabilities, 
which  amuse  the  eye  without  affecting  the  hearty  sub^ti- 
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toting  batuml  situations  of  interesting  personages,  which 
often  produce'  the  full  effect  of  tragedy.  His  actions  are 
great,  bis  characters  well  conceived  and  supported,  and 
his  plots  conducted  with  address.  There  are  scenes  of 
Metastasio^s,  says  Voltaire,  worthy  of  Comeitle  when  he 
avoids  declamation,  or  of  Racine  when  he  is  not  languid. 
Never,  therefore,  was  patronage  better  bestowed  than  that 
of  Gravina;  and  though  such  talents  could  not  have  been 
bidden,  their  early  maturity  and  final  perfection  must  be 
in  a  great  part  attributed  to  the  culture  and  attentions  of 
that  able  master.  ^ 

M£T£ilEN  (Emanuel  de)  a  protestant  historian,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  July  9,  1536.  His  father,  Jacob  de  Me- 
teren,  wasof  Balda;  his  mother,  Ortelia,  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Ortelis,  or  Ortelius,  of  Augsburgb,  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  geographer,  Abraham  Orteiius. 
He  was  carefully  educated  in  the  languages  and  sciences, 
and  when  a  youth,  is  reported  to  have  attempted  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  into  English,'  ^hicb,  says  fiuliart,  made  his 
religious  principles  to  be  suspected.  His  father,  who  had 
embraced  the  protestant  religion,  being  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  England,  took  this  son  with  him,  and  gave  him 
the  choice  of  continuing  his  studies,  or  embarking  in  com- 
merce. Emanuel,  having  preferred  the  latter,  was  sentio 
Antwerp,  and  engaged  with  a  merchant  in  that  city,  where 
he  continued  about  ten  years,  but  his  father  had  not  the 
happiness  to  witness  his  progress,  as  he  and  his  wife  were 
drowned  in  their  passage  from  Antwerp  to  London.  Eimt- 
nuel,  during  his. residence  at  Antwerp,  after  this  disaster, 
employed  bis  leisure  hours  in  collecting  information  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  Netherlands;  and  having  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  various  persons  of  eminence  ia 
the.  government,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  secret 
history  of  the  times,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
*^  Historia  rerum  potissimum  in  Belgio  gestarum,**  &c.  Ic 
appears  that  he  had  sent  some  copies  of  this  work  in  Ger- 
man to  a  friend,  who  was  to  procure  engravings  for  it,  but 
who  caused  it  to  be  printed  for  his  own  benefit  in  Latin 
and  German,  yet  with>  the  name  of  the  author,  whose  re-> 
putatton  he  did  not  value  so  much  as  the  profits  of  the 
work.  .  Metereo,  on  hearing  this,  procured  an  order  from 
ibe~  States  to  suppress  this  edition,  which  is  dated  1599, 

>  B<ireey'&Lifo«f  M«UatUj«. 
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ftDd  afterward*  published  it  himself.  He  was  enabled  t# 
revisit  London  again  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  consul  for 
the  Flemings.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himself  with 
spirit  and  ability,  and  wrote  an  ample  volume  of  the  trea-t 
ties  of  commerce  which  formerly  subsisted  betwixt  the 
English  nation,  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  sutes  of 
Holland.  He  died  at  London,  April  8,  1612,  and  wa» 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Dionis  Back-Church,  Fen- 
cburch-street,  where  his  relict  erected  a  monument  to  hit 
memory,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  * 

METHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  bishop  of  Olym- 
pus, or  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  Tyre  in  Pa- 
lestine, suffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcis,  a  city  of  Greece, 
towards  the  end  of  Dioclesian's  persecution  in  the  year  303 
or  303.  Epiphanius  says  "  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  truth.'*  St.  Jerome 
has  ranked  him  in  his  catalogue  of  church  writers ;  but 
Eusebius  has  not  mentioned  him ;  which  silence  is  attri« 
buted  by  some,  though  merely  upon  conjecture,  to  Me- 
thodius^s  having  written  very  sharply  against  Origen,  who 
was  favoured  by  Eusebius.  Methodius  composed  in  a 
clear  and  elaborate  style  several  works :  a  large  one  ^^  Against 
Porphyry  the  philosopher ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Resur- 
rection," against  Origen ;  another  on  "  Pythonissa,*'  against 
the  same ;  a  book  entitled  '<  The  banquet  of  Virgins ;"  one 
on  "  Free-will ;"  "  Commentaries  upon  Genesis  and  the 
Canticles  ;'*  and  several  other  pieces  extant  in  St.  Jerome^s 
time.  Father  Combesis  collected  several  considerable  frag- 
ments of  this  author,  cited  by  Epiphanius,  Photius,  and 
others,  and  printed  them  with  notes  of  his  own  at  Paris,  in 
1644,  together  with  the  works  of  Amphilochius  and  An-« 
dreas  Cretensis,  in  folio.  But  afterwards  Possinus,  a  Jesuit^ 
found  **  The  Banquet  of  Virgins''  entire,  in  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  Vatican  library;  and  sent  it,  with  a  Latin 
version  of  bis  own,  into  France,  where  it  was  printed  in 
1657,  folio,  revised  and  corrected  by  another  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  cardinal  Mazarin.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  and  genuine  work  of  Methodios  i  as 
it  not  only  carries  all  the  marks  of  antiquity  in  it,  but 
contains  word  for  word  all  the  passages  that  Photius  had 
cited  out  of  it  It  is  vnritten  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  after 
the  manner  of  **  Plato's  Banquet  of  Socrates  ',"^  with  ^i* 

>  BttUart*8  Academie  d«s  Scknotfl,  toL  I^^-Gianger.— Foppea  Bibl.  Bdf  • 
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difl^rence,  that  the  speakers  here  are  womeOi  wbo  indeed 
talk  Tefj  learnedly  atid  very  elegantly.* 
'  METKERKE,  or  MEFrKERCKE,  or  MEKERCHU8 
(AiK)L?HUs),  a  learned* writer,  was  bofn  at  Bruges  in  152S, 
Md  passed  tbe  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
revolted  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  counsellor  of  stated 
and  envoy  to  the  foreign  potentates.  He  was  employed 
on  an  embassy  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  an  office  which  was  probably  very  agreeable  to  him,  aft 
be  was  a  protestant,  and  had  resided  here  for  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  his  religion  for  some  time  before  he  was  ap- 
^inted  on  the  embassy.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  or- 
Bament  and  delight  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  second  to 
none  in  literary  accomplishments,  and  was  a  man  also  of 
great  benevolence  and  amiable  temper.  Grief  for  the  loss 
of  bis  son  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  London  in  1591,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St«  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  under  a 
monument  which,  when  that  church  was  rebuilt,  was  con- 
veyed to  Julians,  near  Buntingford,  in  Hertfordshire,  the 
seat  of  his  descendants  who  settled  in  this  country,  and 
^bere  some  of  them  are  still  living.  The  present  owner 
of  the  estate  is  in  possession,  among  others,  of  a  folio  MS. 
of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  by  his  ancestor,  the  subject  of 
this  article,  with  additions  by  bis  son  Adolpbus,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  by  his  son  Edward,  D.  D.  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  university,  and 
prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  became  professor  in  1621, 
and  died  in  1660.  Foppen  asserts  that  sir  Adolpbus,  a^ 
the  ambassador  was  called,  declared  in  writing,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  there  was  no  true  religion  out  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  and  that  his  daughter  was  so  struck  with  this 
as  to  return  to  Bruges,  and  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion; 
As  far  as  respects  the  daughter,  this  may  be  true,  but  her 
father  certainly  died  in  the  protestant  faith,  as  appears  by 
the  inscription  on  bis  monumenti  which  Foppen  is  ob-i 
liged  to  confess,  is  written  "  stylo  acatholico.'*  Sir  AtIoI- 
phus  published  in  1565,  not  a  translation  of  some  pieces  of 
Bion  and  Moschus,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  called,  but 
the  first  edition  of  *'  Bion  and  Moschus,"  printed  at  Bruges 
in  1565,  4to,  Gr.  and  Lat.  It  has  a  double  Latin  version 
with  the  Variorum  scholia,  the  elegies  of  PhaMclit>  •ml 

'  CaTC,  vol. !,— Duphi,— ^ardttftr'f  Wotk?. 
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tome  frsf  menu  of  Propertius.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  curipm 
edition.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  **  Tbeocriti  Epl^* 
grammata,"  and  published  a  treatise  *^  De  veteri  et  rect» 
pronuntiatione  lingu»  Grsec®  Cominentarius,"  Brugesy 
1565,  and  Aniwerpi  1576,  8vo.  He  contributed  also  to 
editions  of  the  **  Fasti  Consulares/'  **  Vits  Cswarum/* 
^*  Magna  Grs^cia,"  &c. ;  and  in  bis  political  character  pub« 
lisheil  *'  A  Collection  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Peace  of 
Cologne,  in  1579."^ 

METO,  or  METON,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  432  B.  C.  was  the  son  of  Pausaniasv 
He  observed,  in  the  first  year  of  the  87th  olympiad,  th« 
soUtice  at  Athens,  and  published  bis  cycle  of  1 9  years,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  nyake  the  solar  and  lunar  years  begin  at  the 
aame  point  of  time.  This  is  called  the  Metonic  period,  or 
cycle.  It  is  also  called  the  golden  number,  from  its  great 
use  in  the  calendar.  Meton  was  living  about  the  year  412 
B.  C.  for  when  the  Athenian  fleet  waa  sent  to  Sicily,  he 
escaped  from  being  embarked  on  that  disastrous  expedition 
by  counterfeiting  an  appearance  of  idiotism.* 

METOCHITA  (Theodore),  of  Constantinople,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  Grecians  in  the  fourteenth  cen-* 
tury.  He  held  considerable  ofiBces  under  the  envperor  An-^ 
dronicus  the  Elder,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  was 
banished,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  died  in  1332,  in  a  monastery  which  he  had 
founded.  He  was  called  a  Iwing  Library^  fromi  his  great 
erudition  ;  and  left  aeveral  valuable  works,  the  principal 
among  which  are^  ^*  An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  History, 
from  Julius  Csssar  to  Conktantine  the  Great/'  162^,  4to; 
*«  The  Sacred  History.**  in  two  books,''  translated  by  Herv6, 
Paris,  1555,  4to;  "The  History  of  Constontinople  ;"  and 
"A  Paraphrase  on  Aristotle's  Physics."  In  1790,  was 
published  "  Specimina  dperum  Tbeod.  Metochitsp,  cuoi 
J)r8sfatioue  et  notis  primum  vulgata  ab  Jano  Blocb,"  Hau- 
»iac,  in  8vo. ' 

METROPHANES  CRITOPYLUS,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  sent  into  Eng- 
land by  Cyrillus  Lucar,  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  and 

*  Foppen  Bibt.  Belg.— Freheri  Thefttram.— Gent  Mag.  toL  LXVIL  wtiert  ifr 
a  portrak  of  bin  copied  frooi  Foppen'i.-— Saxii  Onomatt. 
■  Moreii— Rees't  Cyclupedia.-»HuUon*t  Diet. 
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discipline  of  our  chorcb,  aikl  to  leafn  the  EngKsb  and  L8« 
tin  languages.  For  these  purposes  he  applied  to  archbishop 
Abbot,  who  procured  him  adoiissioii  into  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  where  be  remained  until  1622,  at  which  time  be 
was  chancellor  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  oa 
bis  return  to  bis  own  country,  was  chosen  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  On  his  way  home,  and  while  in  Germany,  be 
drew  up  "  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church,** 
printed  at  Helmstadt,  Gn  and  Lat.  in  1661.  It  inclines 
chiefly  to  the  protestant  doctrines;  but  catholic  writers 
have  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  some  parts  of  it. 
The  time  of  hb  death  is  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  living  in  1640.' 

METTRIE  (JuuEN  Offray  de  la),  a  Tcry  eccentric 
French  author  and  physician,  was  .bom  at  St.  Maloes  in 
1709.  He  studied  physic  under  Boerhaave^  after  which 
be  removed  to  Paris,  and  became  an  army-surgeon  in  the 
French  guards.  The  duke  of  Grammont^  who  was  his  pro- 
testor, being  taken  very  ill  at  the  siege  of  Fribourg,  he 
began,  in  his  attendance  upon  him,  to  speculate  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  to  perceive,  as  he  fancied,  that  it 
is  mortal.  He  wrote  **  The  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,'* 
which  being  highly  impious  in  its  doctrines,  raised  a  storm* 
against  him  from  which  his  patron  with  difficulty  could- 
defend  him.  He  then  turned  bis  pen  agaiust  his  brethren^ 
and  wrote  *^  Penelope,  or  the  Machiavel  in  medicine,''  in^ 
5  vols.  12mo.  The  rage  of  the  faculty,  in  consequence  of 
this  satire,  drove  him  out  of  France ;  and  he  retired  to 
Ley  den,  where  he  published  <<  L'Homtne  Machine,^'  a 
treatise  of  materialism,  in  which  the  philosophy  is  as  iu* 
correct  and  ill  argued  as  it  is  pernicious.  But  he  declaims 
with  an  ardour  too  likely  to  captivate  weak  minds,  and 
4raw  them  over  to  his  opinions.  This  book  could  not  ob- 
tain toleration  even  in  Holland ;  it  was  publicly  burnt,  and 
the  author  obliged,  in  1748,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Berlin, 
l^)d  at  this  court  he  was  protected,  made  a  member  of  the 
academy,  and  honoured  with  places  under  the  king.  Here 
he  lived  in  trauquillity,  till  his  violent  system  of  bleeding, 
very  like  that  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  put  an  early  period  to  his 
life,  as  it  bad  to  those  of  several  patients ;  and  he  died  in 
1751,  being  then  only  48.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Berlin  the  same  year,  in  one  vol.  4to,  and  two 

1  Sasii  Onomast.  in  Critopjitts.'— sAtb.  Ox.  to).  I. 
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l2mo.  The  same  kind  oF  lilte  philosophy  pertades  them 
all.  The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  conferred  on  him  a 
yery  singular  honour,  even  after  his  death ;  for  he  wrote 
bis  funeral  oration,  which  he  caused  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  academy  by  one  of  his  secretaries.  Voltaire  said  of 
bim,  that  he  was  a  madmaQ  who  wrote  in  a  sUle  of  intoxi- 
cation. '    • 

METZU  (Gabaibl),  a  Dutch  painter  of  Itnall  portraits, 
was  born  at  Leyden  in  161 5«  His  master  is  not  known, 
but  he  studiously  imitated  Gerard  Dow,  and  Mieris.  The 
beauty  of  his  colouring  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  he 
finished  his  paintings  with  great  labour.  ,His  subjects  were 
usually  taken  from  low  life,  but  they  wei'e  all  designed 
af^er  nature,  and  represented  with  astonishing  skill ;  such 
as  womeh  selling  fish,  fowls,  or  game;  sick  persons  at-* 
tended  by  the  physician ;  chemists  in  their  laboratories ; 
painters  rooms,  shopsj  and  drawing-schools,  hung  with 
prints  and  pictures ;  all  which  he  finished  with  extraordi-* 
nary,  neatness.  They  are  not  scarce  in  this  country,  %U 
though  highly  valued.  By  confining  himself  so  closely  to 
a  sedentary  life,  he  became  violently  afflicted  with  the 
stone.^  He  submitted  to  the  operation  of  cutting  forir,^ 
but  had  not  strength  of  constitution  to  survive  the  opera* 
tk>n,  and  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.' 
.  MEULEN  (Anthony  Francis  Vander),  an  eminent 
artist,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1634.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Peter  Snayers,  a  battle  painter  of  considerable  note,  and 
his  early  progress  gave  strong  promise  of  bis  future  emu> 
nence.  His  ingenious  picjtures  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV*,  who  induced  V, 
Meulen  to  settle  in  Paris;  and  soon  afterwards  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  who  appointed  him  to  attend  and  paint 
the  scenes  of  his  military  campaigns,  gave  him  a  pension 
of  '-2000  livres,  and  paid  him  besides  for  his  performances. 
He  made  sketches  of  almost  all  the  most  remarkable  events^ 
thai  occurred  in  these  expeditions  of  Louis;  designing  upon 
the  spot  the  encampments,  marches,  sieges,  &c.  of  the 
armies;  the  huntings  of  the  king;  the  assembling  of  the 
officers^  &c. :  from  these  he  composed  bis  pictures,  which 
are  skilfoUy  arranged,  with  great  bustle,  animation,  and 
spirit,  and  executed  with  a  very  agreeable,  though  not 
alleys  a  natural  tone  of  colour,  and  with  a  sweet  and 

,  >  Diet  Hist.  I  Afscoville,  vol.  III.— PHkiogton. 
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Mieate  peaciL  Some  ef  hk  piqtures  exhibub  unoomihoii 
^ill  god  ti^te  10  composition.  Frequently  the  8cene^  he 
|iad  to  pamjt  was  iet  aod  insipid,  such  as  a  marshy  country 
before  long  extended  wsdU;  even  these  he  contrired  to 
r^d^r  agreeable  by  bis  judicious  management  of  the  chiara- 
scurO}  ^nd  the  pleading  groups  which  he  displayed  with 
bis  ^gur0s»  which^  though  dressed  in  the  stiff  uncouth 
frippqry  of  the  French  court  of  that  period,  are  handled 
with  so  ipiuch  delicacy  aod  corresponding  taste,  that  they 
never  foil  to  please.  He  was  particularly  skiiful  in  poui^ 
traying  the  actions  of  the  horse,  of  which  he  has  left  be- 
Jiind  him  a  number  of  excellent  studies,  drawn  with  great 
care  from  nature.  His  pictures  freqaently  include  a  great 
(sxtept  of  country,  and  an  iMoeose  number  of  objects. 
His  perfect  knowledge  of  perspective  enabled  him  to 
inanage  tbo  objeou  and  distances  iirith  the  greatest  ease 
and  effect,  so  that  the  eye  accompanies  the  figures  without 
coi|f|}9ioB,  and  a8A^;ns  to  each  its  due  action  and  distance. 
fie  lived  not  beyond  the  age  of  5€,  but  left  a  great  nunw 
\>er  of  pictures^  mt)st  of  wluch  are  in  France,  but  they  are 
jiot  very  unfrequeot  in  this  country.^ 

M£UN,  or  MEUNG  (John  be),  was  born  at  a  little 
tQwn  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  river  Loire,  near  Orleans, 
in  l^Sp,  and  on  accoMt  o£  his  lan^eness  acquired  the  name 
of  ClopineK  His  raogie  of  atudy  appears  to  have  been 
yery  e:j(ten^ivjet  including  phHoBopfay,  astronomy,  ebemis- 
try^  arithmetic,  but  above  all,  poetry.  Hia  talents  reeonw 
mend^  him  to  the  court  of  Philip  le  Bel,  which  he  en«* 
livened  by  his  wit,  but  often  at  the  same  time,  created 
enemi^  by  his  satirical  remarks.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1^64.  His  name  is  preserved  on  account  of 
the  share  be  bad  iil  the  eelebrated  <^  ftcmiaa  de  la  RoseV 
(see  Loaais),  whieh  the  Frendh  esteem  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  their  old  poetry.  It  is,  aays  Waiton,  far  beyond 
the  rude  efforts  of  all  their  preeeding  romancem«  Jobn  of 
lAeun's  share  in  this,  poem,  hosraim,  is  inferior  in  poetical 
merit  to  that  of  Lorr^s,  as  be  had  tittle  of  his  predecessor'^ 
inventive  and  po0tical  vein,;  bat  it  has  stronr  satire  .and 
great  liveliness.  Chancer,  who  translated  sul  that  was 
written  by  William  of  Lorris,  gives  only  part  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  John  de  Meuo.  tik>nie  other  works  are  attri-- 
buted,  to  the  latter,  which  are  of  little  vake  unless  as  cu*- 
fiosities.* 

»  Af^eovitte,  rb\,  Tlt.^-ltees's  Cydopasclia.^WalpoTc's  Anecdotes. 
a  Diet.  Hilt.<«4£raia^  Mantel  da  liteaire ^-Wartoa*!  Hitt.  ^P  Po«(iy. 
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MEURSIUS  (John),  a  learned  Datcbman,  was  bonl> 
in  1579  at  Losdun^-a  town  near  the  Hague,  where  hii^ 
iather  was  minister.  At  six  years  of  age  his  father  began 
to  teach  him  the  elemenu  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  the 
year  after  sent  him  to  a  school  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
continued  four  years.  •  He  was  then  removed  to  Leyden^ 
and  made  so  great  a  progress  in  literature,  that  at  twelve 
he  could  write  with  fluency  in  Latin.  He  advanced  with 
no  less  rapidity  in  the  Greek  language,  for  which  he  con- 
ceived a  particular  fondness ;  insomuch  that  at  thirteen  he 
made  Greek  verses,  and  at  sixteen  wrote  a  **  Commentary 
upon  Lycophron,*'  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  Greek 
authors.  When  he  had  finished  the  course  of  his  studies, 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  a  person  from  whom  much 
might  be  expected,  the  famous  John  Bamevelt  intrusted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  children ;  and  be  attended 
them  ten  years,  at  home  and  in  their  travels.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  almost  all  the  courts  in  Eu- 
rope, of  visiting  the  learned  in  their  several  countries,  and 
of  examining  tl^e  best  libraries.  As  he  passed  through 
Orleans,  in  1 608,  he  was  made  doctor  of  law.  Upon  bis 
return  to  Holland,  the  curators  of  the  academy  of  Leyden 
appointed  biro,  in  1610,  professor  of  history,  and  after-^ 
ward  of  Greek;  and  the  year  following,  the  States  of 
Holland  chose  him  for  their  historiographer.  In  1612  be 
mlurried  a  lady  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  called  after  his  own  name,  who  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  yet  not  till  he  had  given  specimens  of 
his  uncommon  learning,  by  several  publications. 

Barnevelt  having  been,  executed  in  1619,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  molest  all  who  had  been  any  way  connected  with 
him,  and  who  were  of  the  party  of  the  Remonstrants, 
which  he  had  protected.  Meursius,  as  having  been  pre- 
ceptor to  his  children,  was  unjustly  ranked  in  this  number, 
although  he  had  neves  interfered  in  their  theological  dis- 
putes :  but  as  he  had  always  acquitted  himself  well  in  bis 
professorship,  they  bad  not  even  a  plausible  pretence  to 
remove  him  from  the  chair.  They  used,  however,  all  the 
means  of  ill  treatment  they  could  devise,  to  make  him  quit 
it  of  himself:  thev  reproached  him  with  writing  too  many 
books,  and  said  that  the  university,  on  that  account,  did 
not  reap  any  benefit  from  his  studies.  Meursius,  thus 
ill-treated,  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  resigning  his 
post  with  honour;  and,  at  last,  in  1625,  the  following  fair 
one  presented  itself*    Cbristiern  IV.  king  of  X>enmark^ 
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t>fiere<l  him  at  that  time  the  professorship  of  history  iLOd 
-politics,  in  the  university  of  Sort,  which  he  had  just  re- 
established; and  also  the  place  of  his  historiographer. 
These  Meursius  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Denmark,  where  he  fully  answered  all  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  conceiv^  of  his  capacity,  and 
was  highly  respected  by  the  king  and  the  chief  men  at 
court.  He  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  stone  at  the 
latter  end  of  bis  life,  and  died  Sept  20,  1639,  tf  his 
epitaph  at  Sora  shews;  and  not  in  1641,  as  Valerius  An* 
dreas  says  in  his  ^*  Btbliotheca  Belgica.^ 

Most  authors  have  agreed  in  extolling  the  ingenuity^ 
learning,  and  merit  pf  Meursius :  he  excelled  particularly 
tn  the  knowledge  of  the  "Greek  language  and  antiquities; 
and  applied  himself  with  such  indefatigable  pains  to  cor- 
rect, explain,  translate  and  publish  many  works  of  the 
ancients,  that  John  Imperials  asserted  that  more  Greek 
authors,  with  Latin  versions  and  emendations,  had  been 
published  by  Meursius  alone  than  by  all  the  learned  to* 
gether  for  the  last  hundred  years.  He  was  the  author  and 
editor  of  above  sixty  works,  many  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities  by  Grssvius 
amd  Gronovius.  His  <^  Eleusinia,  sive  de  Cereris  Eleusins^ 
Sacro  et  festo,'*  to  which  all  who  have  since  written  upon 
that  subject  have  been  greatly  indebted,  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  but  now  become  scarce.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  printed  more  than  twice:  first  at  Leyden,  1619, 
in  4to,  and  afterwards  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Grono- 
vi.us*s  Greek  Antiquities.  The  entire  works  of  Meursius, 
however,  edited  by  Lami,  were  published  in  twelve  large 
Tolumesin  folio,  at  Florence,  in  1741 — 63. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  shamefully 
obscene  Latin  work,  entitled  ^*  Meursius  de  elegantiis  La- 
tinsB  linguse,*'  was  not  written  either  by  this  author  or  his 
son ;  but  was,  as  the  French  biographers  assure^  us,  the 
production  of  Nicolas  Chorier,  an  attomev  at  Grenoble. 
It  probably  had  the  name  of  John  Meursius  prefixed  by 
way  of  throwing  a  ridicule  upon  the  grave  and  learned  pro- 
fessor. His  son  produced,  as  we  have  said,  some  learned 
works,  but  not  such  as  to  rival  those  of  his  father. ' 

MEXIA  (Peter),  a  historian  of  some  note  in  Spain, 
*  when  history  was  mere  compilation,  was  a  native  of  Seville, 

*•  *  NkerODi  vol.  XH.«*Morerif 
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of  a  family  of  some  rank,  and  liberally  educated.  Hb 
inclination  being  principally  for  historical  studies^  be  wa« 
made  cbronograpber,  perbaps  what  we  sbonld  call,  histo- 
riographer to  Charles  Y.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
poet.  Antonio  has  collected  from  various  authors,  his  coQr 
temporaries,  opinions  highly  favourable  to  his  learning  and 
knowledge.  The  only  fault  imputable  seems  to  be  that  of 
fixing  Latin  words  too  frequently  with  his  Spanish.  H^ 
died  about  1552.  His  principal  work,  for  whic|^  be  U 
known  in  this  country,  is  entitled  ^^  Silvade  varia  Leccion/* 
which  with  the  additions  of  the  Italian  and  French  transr 
lators,  was.  published  at  London  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  Treasury  of  ancient  and  oiodem  Times,*'  fol.  Tbp 
original  was  6r$t  printed  at  Seville,  in  black-lfetter,  in  1H% 
fol.  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  Europea^i 
languages,  with  additions.  His  other  writings  were,  ^ 
*^  History  of  the  Csesars,*'  Seville,  1545,  fol.  likewise  transr 
lated  by  W.  T.  and  enlarged  by  Edward  Grimeston, 
Lond,  1623.  foL  ?.  *^  Colloquies  o  Dialogos,*'  or  *<  Laus 
,  Asini,*'  in  imitation  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius,  Seville  1547, 
dvo,  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  Italian.  3.  ^*  Pa- 
renesis  de  Isocrates.'*  He  left  some  MSS.  and  an  un- 
finished life  of  Charles  V. ' 

MEYER  (James),  a  Flemish  historian  of  some  note, 
was  born  near  Bailleul  in  Flanders,  Jan.  7,  1491,  whence 
he  is  sometimes  called  Baliolanus.  He  became  an  ecclesi- 
astic, and  finally  rector  of  Blackenbergh,  but  bad  under* 
taken  the  education  of  youth  as  an  additional  source  of  sup- 
port. He  died  Feb.  5,  1552.  His  principal  productioqs 
are,  1.  ^'  Annales  rerum  Flandricarum,"  folio,  publish^ 
at  Antwerp,  in  1561.  These  annals  are  carried  as  far  i^ 
1477,  and  have  been  esteemed,  not  only  for  their  matter, 
but  for  ease  and  purity  of  style.  2.  '^  Flandricarum  rerum 
decas,**  printed  at  Bruges,  in  1531,  4to.* 

MEYER,  or  MEYERS  (Jeremiah),  an  excellent  minia- 
ture painter,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  in  1735,  and  came  to  England  in  1749,  with  his 
father,  who  was  portrait-painter  to  the  duke  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  a  painter,  says  Edwards,  of  small  subjects,  but  of  no 
great  talent  His  son  studied  two  years  (1757  and  1758), 
under  Zink,  the  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  to  whom  he 
paid  two  hundred  pounds  for  instruction,  and  two  hundred 

I  Antonio  Bibl.  Bitt  •  Niceron,!  t^'.  XXXK.— Morcri, 
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IKMHids  more  for  nmterials  of  bis  art ;  but  M^yer  wm^mx^ 
passed  bis  nia$teit»  io  the  elegance  and  gusto  of  bis  por- 
traits, a  superiority  which  he  acquired  by  his  attention  t^ 
Cbe  works  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  as  well  as  himself 
was  at  that  time  rising  to  fame.  In  1761,  the  Society  for 
the  Eocouragement  of  Arts  offered  a  premium  of  twenty 
guineas  for  tbe  best  drawing  of  a  profile  of  the  kin^,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  die  engraved  from  it ;  and  Meyer 
obtained  tbe  prize.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  miniature 
painter  to  tbe  queen.  In  1762,  he  was  naturalized  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  in  tbe  following  year  married  a  lady  of 
considerable  fortune  and  great  accomplishments.  In  1764, 
be  was  appointed  painter  in  enamel  to  his  majesty. 

He  wrought  both  in  enamel  and.  water-colours,  and  had 
no  competitor  until  Mr.  Hunaphrey»  in.  tbe  latter  process^ 
produced  some  performances  of  exquisite  merit:  but  as 
that  gentleman  soon  quitted .  miniatures  painting,  he  left 
Meyer  witbbut  a  rival  in  his  department.  Meyer  wasmanj 
years  a  member  of  tbe  academy  in  St.  Martin's-lane;  and 
at  tbe  ipstitutioD  of  tbe  royal  academy  \he  was  j  chosen  one 
of  tlie  founders.  He  long  resided  jn  Coveut-g^^eu,  but 
M  tbe  latter  part  of  bis  life  he.  retired  to  Kew^.  where  be 
died  Jan.  20,  1789.  This  event  w^s  the  conseqi^ence  of  a 
fever  contracted  by  friendly  zeal,  in  the  service  of  a  gea«- 
tleman  in  a  contested  election.  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  was 
DO  less  admirable  as  a  friend  than  as  an  artist :  and  endeared 
lo  all.  who  knew  him  by  a  pleasant  social  vivacity,  and  bj 
an  indefatigable  spirit  of  extensive  beneficence.  ^^  Were 
I  required,"  adds  Mr.  Hayley,  ^^  to  nanie  tb^  individual 
whom  I  believe  to  bav^  been,  most  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  others  (without  the  advantages  of 
official  authority,  or  of  opulence),  I  sbooid  say,  without 
hesitatioa,  Meyer." ' 

MEZERAI  (Francis  Eud£s  de),  an  eminent  French  bis* 
lorian,  was  born  at  Ky,  near  Argentau  in  Lower  Normandy, 
in  1610.  He  was  educated  in  the  uoiversity  of  Caen,  where 
be  discovered  an  early  incliiiation  for  poetry  ;  and  bad  bim- 
aelf  S9  high  an  opinion  of  bis  ulent  in  that  art,  that  he 
thought  be  should  be  able  to  raise  both  a  character  and  a 
fortune  by  it.  But,,  upon  going  to  Paris,  he  was  dissuaded 
from  pursuing  poetry,  by  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  who  had 

>  Edwards's  Continuation  of  Walpolc's  Anecdotes.--Hayley'8  Life  of  Roni» 
iwy,  pp.  ^.  13S. 
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been  tbe  preceptor  of  Louis  XIIT.  and  advised  to  appTjr 
himself  earnestly  to  history  and  politics,  as  the  surest  meant 
of  succeeding  in  life.  In  the  mean  time,  that  gentleman 
procured  htm  the  place  of  commissaiy  of  war,  which  he 
he\A  for  two  or  three  campaigns,  and  then  quitted  it. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there ;  and,  changing  the  name  of  his  family  a^ 
being  an  obscure  one,  he  took  the  name  of  Mezerai,  which 
is  a  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Ry.  But  his  little  stock  of 
money  made  him  apprehensive  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  continue  long  at  Paris ;  and  therefore,  ta  support  him* 
aelf,  he  had  recourse  to  writing  satires  agaiAst  the  ministry, 
articles  which  were  then  extremely  well  received,  and  for 
which  be  had  naturally  a  turn«  M.  Larroque,  in  his  Life  of 
Mezeru,  assures  us,  that  he  was  author  of  all  the  pieces 
published  against  the  government  under  the  name  of  San- 
dricourU  They  are  written  in  a  low  and  burlesque  style, 
and  adapted  merely  to  please  the  populace.  Larroque  has 
given  iM  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  these  pieces,  but  would, 
not  give  those  of  others  which  Mezerai  wrote,  either 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  or  against  cardinal 
Richelieu ;  *'  because,'*  he  says,  ^^  they  ought  to  be 
forgotten^  out  of  reverence  to  the  persons  whom  they  at- 
tacked.'* 

By  these  satires  Mezerai  gained  a  considerable  sum  in 
less  than  three  years;  and  being  now  in  easy  circumstances', 
applied  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  to  compile  an 
^^  History  of  France.'*  Cardinel  Richelieu,  bearing  of  his 
character  and  circumstances,  made  him  a  present  of  two 
hundred  crowns,  with  a  promise  to  remember  him  after- 
wards. He  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history  in 
1643,  which  extends  from  Pharamond  to  Charles  VI. ;  the 
second  in  1646,  which  contains  what  passed  from  Charles 
VL  to  Charles  IX.;  and  the  third  in  1651,  which  com- 
prehends the  history  from  Henry  III.  till  the  peace  of  Ver^ 
vtns,  in  1598;  all  in  folio.  This  history  procured  him  a 
pension  from  the  king.  It  was  received  with  extraor- 
,  dinary  applause,  as  if  there  had  been  no  history  of  France 
before :  and  perhaps  there  was  none  more  agreeable  as  to 
veracity.  In  1668,  he  published,  in  3  vols.  4to,  an 
**  Abridgement  of  the  history  of  France :"  in  which  there 
being  several  bold  passages,  which  displeased  Colbert,  that 
minister  ordered  Perrauit,  of  the  French  academy,  to  teU 
Mezerai^  in  his  name,  that  <^  the  king  had  not  given  him 
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kpenstoQ  of  4000 litres  toiviite  ia  so  free  a  mtnner;  that 
his  majesty  had  indeed  too  great  a  regard  to  truth,  to  require 
his  faistofiograpbers  to  disguise  it,  out  of  fear  or  hope ;  but 
that  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
fleeting,  without  any  necessity,  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
ancestors,  and  upon  a  poiicy  which  had  long  been  estab^ 
lished,  and  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  ua* 
tion.*'  Upon  this  reoKHistrance,  the  author  promised  to 
retouch  the  passages  complained  of,  which  he  did  in  a 
new  edition,  1672,  in  6  vols.  12mo.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  neither  to  satisfy  the  public,  who 
were  displeased  to  see  the  truth  altered,  nor  the  minister^ 
who  retrenched  half  bis  pension.  Mezerai  was  extremely 
piqued  at  thisi  aod  complained  of  Colbert  in  such  uevete 
terms,  as  induced  that  minister  to  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  pension.  Mezerai  then  declared  that  he 
would  write  history  no  long^er ;  and  that  the  reason  of  his 
silence  might  not  be  concealed,  he  put* the  last  money 
which  he  recieved  as  historiographer,  into  a  box  by  itself, 
with  this  note :  **  Here  is  the  last  money  I  have  received  of 
the  king ;  he  has  ceased  to  pay  me,  and  1  to  speak  of  him 
either  good  or  ill.''  Mezerai  bad  designed  at  first  to  revise 
bis  great  work ;  but  some  friends  giving  him  to  understand 
that  a  correct  abridgement  would  be  more  acceptable,  he 
followed  their  advice,  as  we  have  related,  and  spent  ten 
whole  years  in  drawing  it  up.  The  first  edition  of  it  met 
with  greater  applause  than  even  his  larger  work,  and  was 
much  sought  after  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen, 
Learned  men,  and  critics  iu  historical  matters,  have  re- 
marked many  errora  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  value  himself  at 
ail  upon  correctness ;  and  used  to  tell  his  friends,  who  re- 
proached him  with  the  want  of  it,  that  ^^  very  few  persons 
could  perceive  the  difference  between  a  history  that  is  cor- 
rect and  one  that  is  not  so ;  and  that  the  glory  which  he 
might  gain  by  greater  accuracy  was  not  worth  the  pains  it 
would  cost.**  ^ 

In  1649,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  aca<> 
demy,  in  the  room  of  Voiture;  and,  in  1675,  chosen  per^^ 
petuai  secretary  of  that  academy.  Besides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  be  wrote  a  *^  Continuation  of  the  general  his* 
tory  of  the  Turks/*  in  which  he  is  thought  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  <<  V  Origine  des  Francis, *^  printed  at  Amster- 
dam,  in  1682;  <*  Les  Vanity  de  la  Cour,"  translated  from 
thc^latin  of  Johannes  Sarisburiensis,  in  1640;  aodaFrencfi 
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translation  of  ^Grotios  de  Veritate  Christianas  Religkmis»^' 
in  1644.  He  died  July  10^  1683,  aged  seventy- three.  Hi* 
yras,  according  to  Larroqae,  a  man  who  was  subjeet  to 
•traoge  humours.  He  was  extremely  negligent  in  his  per-* 
son,  and  so  careless  in  his  dress,  that  be  bad  more  the  up^ 
pearance  of  a  beggar  than  a  gentleman.  He  was  actually 
seized  one  morning  by  the  archers  des  pauvreSf  or  parish 
officers ;  with  which  mistake  he  was  highly  dtvected,  and 
told  them,  that  <'  he  was  not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that, 
as  soon  as  a  new  wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  lie  would 
attend  them  wherever  they  thought  proper.''  He  used  to 
^udy  and  write  by  candte-light,  even  at  noon*day  in  8um«» 
mer ;  and  always  waited  upon  his  company  to  the  door 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  He  hadva  brot^^r,  father  Eudes^ 
a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  piety,  whom  he  insidiousij^ 
drew  in  to  treat  of  very  delicate  points  before  the  queen* 
mother,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  of  the  Medici 
femily ;  and  io  lay  down  some  things  relating  to  govern- 
ment and  the  finances,  which  could  not  fail  of  displeasing 
that  princess ;  and  must  have  occasioned  great  trouble  to 
fcther  Eudes,  if  the  goodness  of  the  queen  had  not  excused 
the  indiacretion  of  the  preacher.  But  of  all  his  humours, 
none  lessened  him  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  than 
the  unaccountable  fondness  he  conceived  for  a  man  who 
kept  a  public  bouse  at  Chapellein,  called  Le  Faocheur. 
He  was  so  taken  with  this  man's  frankness  and  pleasantry, 
that  he  used  to  apeiid  whc^  days  with  him,  notwithstand* 
log  the  admofiition  of  bis  friends  to  the  coiurary ;  and  not 
only  kept  up  an  intimate  friendship  with  him  during  bis 
life,  but  made  him  sole  legatee  at  his  deaths  With  regard 
to  religion,  be  afiected  Pyrrhonism  ;  which,  however,  was 
not,  it  seems,  so  much  in  his  heart  as  in  his  mouth.  Tbi« 
appeared  from  his  last  sickness ;  for,  having  sent  for  those 
friends  who  had  been  the  most  usual  witnesses  of  his  licen«* 
IsoQs  talk  about  religion,  he  nuule  a  sort  of  recantation, 
which  he  concluded  by  desiring  them  ^^  to  forget  what  he 
might  formerly  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
to  reaaember,  that  Mezerai  dying,  was  a  better  beliejrer 
than  Measerai  in  health.**  These  particulars  are  to  be  found 
4n  bis  life  by  M.  Larroqoe :  but  the  abb6  Olivet  tells  us, 
that  he  **  was  surprised,  upon  reading  this  life,  to  find  tie* 
serai's  character  drawn  in  such  disadvantageous  colours.'^ 
Jkileterai  was  certainly ^a  m«an  of  many  singularities,,  and 
ibougb  agreeable  when  be  pleased  in  bis  conversation,  yet 
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foil  oPwbim,  and  not  without  ilUnatare.  It  Was  a  constant 
way  with  him,  when  candidates  offered  themselves  for  va« 
cant  places  in  the  academy,  to  throw  in  a  black  ball  instead 
of  a  white  one  :  and  when  his  friends  asked  him  the  reasoil 
of  this  unkind  procedure,  be  answered,  *^  that  it  was  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  liberty  of  the  eleci 
tiotis  in  the  academy."  As  an  historian,  he  is  valued  very 
highly  and  deservedly  for  his  integrity  and  faithfulness,  ia 
relating  facts  as  he  found  them  ;  but  for  this  solely  :  for  as 
to  bis  style,  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  elegant,  although  ht 
had  been  a  member  of  the  French  academy  long  before  he 
wrote,  his  **  Abridgment.'*  * 

M EZIRIAC  (Claude  Caspar  Bachet,  Sieur  de),  a 
tery  able  scholar,  was  born  at  Bresse  in  1581.     At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  but  ou 
bis  recovery  from  an  illness,  he  returned  to  a  secular  life 
igain.     About  this  time,  he  resided  occasionally  both  at 
Paris  and  Rome ;  and  at  Rome  wrote  a  small  collection 
of  Italian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vaugelas,  who  was 
there  at  the  same  time ;  among  which  there  are  imitation^ 
of  the  most  beautiful  simiiies  in  the  eight  first  books  of  the 
Mn&id.     He  published  al^o  Latin  and  French  poetry  in 
1621,  and  translated  some  of  Ovid's  epistles,  which  he 
illustrated  with   commentaries,    esteemed  more  valuable 
than  hts  translation.     He  is  also  said  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  the  controversies,  both  in  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  an  able  algebraist  and  geometrician.     Of  the 
latter  we  have  a  proof  in  his  edition  of  "  Diophantus,**  en- 
riched with  a  very  able  cothmentary  and  notes,  Paris, 
1621,  and  reprinted  several  times  in  Germany.    Des  Cartei 
bad  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  knowledge  in  mathematical 
Science.     Such  was  his  fame  at  one  time,  that  he  was  pro- 
posed as  preceptor  to  Louis  XIIL  upon  which  account  he 
left  the  court  in  great  haste,  and  declared  afterwards,  that 
he  never  felt  so  much  pain  upon  any  occasion  in  his  life: 
for  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  had  already  upon  hia> 
shoulders  the  weight  of  a  whole  kingdom.     He  was,  though 
absent,  made  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  when  in 
its  infancy;  and,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make  a  dis- 
course in  it,  he  sent  up  one,  which  was  read  to  the  assem- 
fcly  by  Mr.  de  Vaugelas.     He  died   at  Bourg  in  Bresse, 

^  Bibl.  ABC.  ct  Moderae,  toI.  XXV.  p.  440.— Niceron,  vol.  V.  aaJ  X.— M». 

?vi.^Uift).^  J>Aeadeiiiiey(«|icoi»odepuis  1653jttsqtiU  1700/ p.  231,  tdiC 
•rtn',  n30.-.I>iat.  Bist. 
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Feb.  26,  16S8.  He  left  sereral  MSS.  in  a  fibtet^d  state^ 
but  which  have  never  been  .printed,  andi  had  brought  a 
translation  of  all  Plutarch^s  works  with  notes  almost  to  a 
conclusion  when  he  died.' 

,  MICHAEL  ANGELO.     See   BUONARROTI,    and 
CARAVAGIO. 

MICHAEUS  (John  David),  a  celebrated  biblical  cri- 
tic, and  professor  of,  divinity  and  tlie  oriental  languages, 
was  born  at  Halte,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  I717,  His  first 
education  was  private,  but  in  1729  he  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic school  of  the  orpjban-house,  where  he  studied  divinity 
and  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  occasionally  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  his  father,  who  wa^  professor  of  di- 
vinity and  the  oriental  languages.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  time  at  school,  he  acquired  a  great  facility  in  speak- 
ing Latin,  and  in  thinking  systematically,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  disputation,  in  which  qne  of  the  masters  frequently 
exercised  him.  In  1733,  he  entered  into  the  university  of 
Halle,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  theology,  and  the  oriental  languaffes» 
He  also  prepared  himself  for  pulpit  services,  and  preached 
with  great  approbation  at  Halle  and  other  places.  In  1739 
he  took  a  degree  in  philosophy,  and  soon  after  was  ap» 
pointed  assistant  lecturer  under  his  father,  having  shewn 
how  well  qualified  he  was  for  that  situation,  by  publishing 
a  small  treatise  ^*  De  Antiquitate  Punctorum  Vocalium.'* 
In  1741  he  left  his  own  country  with  a  view  of  visiting 
England,  and  passing  through  Holland,  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Schultens,  from  whom  he  received 
many  marks  of  the  most  friendly  attention*  Upon  his  ar* 
rival  in  {England,  he  engaged  to  ofEciate  for  the  German 
chaplain  to  the  court,  who  was  at  that  time  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  continued  to  preach  at  the  palace-cha- 
pel nearly  a  year  and  a  half^  During  this  period  he  visited 
the  university  of  Oxford,  greatly  increased  his  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  that  age,  particularly 
with  Dr.  Lowth,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  on  sotne  of 
whose  lectures  *^  De  Sicra  Poesi  Hebrseorum*'  he  attended. 
Upon  bis  return  to  Halle,  he  resumed  bis  labours  as  assist- 
ant to  bis  father,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  lan- 

*  Niceron,  vol.  VI.— Oen.  Diet.— IVtitton  Hift  de  rAcsdemte  FwoeoiK^ 
p.  956.  ^ 
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.gDages;  and  also  upon  natural  history,  and  the  Romatt 
classics  ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  fixed  establishment, 
be  left  Halle  in  1745,  and  went  to  Gottingen,  in  the  capa- 
city of  private  tutor.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
professor  extraordinary  of  philos<^hy  in  the  university  of 
Gottiogen,  and,  in  1750,  professor  in  ordinary  in  the  same 
faculty.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  newly 
instituted  Royal  Society  of  Gottidgen,  of  which  he  after- 
wards becaD&e  director,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made 
aulic  counsellor  by  the  court  of  Hanpver,  During  1750, 
he  gained  the  prize  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  by  a 
fnemoir  ^*On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Language,  and 
Language  on  Opinions.'*  While  the  seven  years*  war 
lasted,  Michaelis  met  with  but  little  interruption  in  bis 
studies,  being  exempted,  in  common  with  the  other  pro-- 
fessors,  from  military  employment;  and  when  the  new  re- 
gulations introduced  by  the  French  in  1760,  deprived  them 
of  that  privilege,  by  the  command  of  marshal  Broglio  it 
was  particularly  extended  to  M.  Michaelis.  Soon  after 
this,  be  obtained  from  Paris,  by  means  of  the  marquis  de 
Ix>8tange,  the  manuscript  of  Abulfeda's  geography,  from 
which  be  afterwards  edited  his  account  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  same  nobleman,  he  was  chosen 
correspondent  of  the  ^^  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris,** 
in  1764,  and  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of^ 
that  institution.  In  1760,  the  professor  gave  great  offence 
to  the  orthodox  clergy,  by  publishing  his  **  Compendiuni 
of  dogmatic  Theology,**  consisting  of  doctrinal  lectures 
which  he  had  delivered  by  special  licence  from  the  govern- 
ment. Shortly  after  this,  Michaelis  shewed  his  zeal  for 
|be  interests  of  science  and  literature,  by  the  part  which 
be  took  in  the  project  of  sending  a  mission  of  learned  men 
into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
information  concerning  the  actual  state  of  those  countries, 
as  might. serve  to  throw  light  on  geography,  natural  history, 
philology,  and  biblical  learning.  He  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  such  amission,  which  he  communicated,  by  letter 
to  the  privy  counsellor  Bernstorf,  who  laid  it  before  his 
sovereign  Frederic  V.  king  of  DenntUrk.  That  sovereigt% 
was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  might  result  from 
the  undertaking,  that  he  determined  to  support  theexpence 
of  it,  and  he  even  committed  to  Michaelis  the  management 
of  the  design,  together  with  the  nomination  of  proper  tra- 
velers, and  the  care  of  drawing  up  their  instructions.  Upoa 
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the  death  of  Gesner  in  1761,  Micbaelis  succeeded  in  th« 
office  of  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,    which  he  held 
about  a  year,  and  was  then  nominated  to  the  place  of  di-^ 
rector,  with  the  salary  for  life  of  the  post,,  which  he  then 
resigned.      Two  years  afterwards  he  was  invited  by  the 
ling  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Berlin,  but  his  attachment  to 
Gottingen  led  him  to  decline  the  advantages  which  were 
held  out  to  him  as  resulting  from  the  change.     In  1766  he 
was  visited  at  Gottingen  by  sir  John  Pringle,  whom  he  bad 
known  in  England,  and  Dr.  Franklin.     With  the  first  he 
afterwards   corresponded  on   the  subject  of  the  leprosy, 
spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  on  that  of  Daniel'n 
prophecy  of  th6  seventy  weeks.     The  latter  subject  was 
disscussed  in  the  leti^s  whftili  passed  between  them  during 
1771,    and  \ras  particularly  examined  by  the  professor. 
This  correspondence  was  printed  by  sir  John  Pringle  in 
1773,  under  the  title  of  "  Joan.  Dav.  Micbaelis  de  Epis* 
tolsB,  &c.  LXX.  Hebdomadibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joan.  Prin- 
gle, Baronettum ;  primcprivatini  missse,  nunc  vero  utri* 
usque  consensu  public^  editae."      In  1770,  some  diflFer- 
ences  having  arisen  between  Micbaelis  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Royal   Society,  he   resigned  his   directorship.     In 
1775  his  well-established  reputation  had  so  far  removed  the 
prejudices  which  bad  formerly  been  conceived  against  him 
in  Sweden,  that  the  count  Hdpkin,  who  some  years  before 
had  prohibited  the  use  of  bis  writings  at  Upsal,  now  pre-- 
vailed  upon  the  king  to  confer  upon  him  the  order  of  the 
polar  star.     He  was  accordingly  decorated  with  the  en- 
siguia  of  that  order,  on  which  occasion  he  chose  as  a  motto 
to  his  amis,  **  libera  Veritas."    In  1782  his  health  began  to 
decline,  which  he  never  completely  recovered  ;  in  1786  btf 
^as  raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor  of  justice  by  the 
<5ourt  of  Hanover ;  in  the  following  year  the  academy  of 
inscriptions  at  Paris  elected  him  a  foreign  member  of  that 
body;  and  in  1788  he  received  his  last  literary  honour  by 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londoti. 
He  continued  his  exertions  almost  to  the  very  close  of  life, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  shewed  a  friend  seve- 
ral sheets  in  MS.  of  annotations  which  he  had  lately  writ- 
ten on  the  New  Testament.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, 1791,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  a 
man  of  very  extensive  and  profound  erudition,  as  well  as 
of  extraordinary  talents,  which  %^re  not' less  brilliant  than 
tolid^  as  is  evident  from  xhd  honours  which*  were  paid  to 
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his  Qi^itsi  tpd  the  te3timoQy  of  bk  acquaintance  apd  con<% 
temporaries.  His  applicatioa  and  ii^lustry  were  unwea'* 
ried,  and  his  perseverance  in  spcb  pursuits  as  be  conceived 
would  prove  useful  to  the  world,  terminated  only  with  tbei 
declension  of  his  powers.  His  writings  are  distingui^ed 
not  only  by  various  and  solid  learning,  but  by  a  profqsioii 
of  ideas,  extent  of  knowledge,  brilliancy  of  expres^ioni 
and  a  frequent  vein  of  pleasantry.  In  the  latter  part  of  pi^ 
life  be  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  literary  cbf^racter,  but  a^ 
a  man  of  business,  and  was  emjplpyed  in  affairs  of  consider- 
able importance  bv  the  courts  of  England,  p^nmark,  and 
'  Pru.ssia.  His  worics  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  upoa 
the  subjects  of  divinity  and  oriental  languages.  A  part  pf 
ibem  are  written  in  Latin,  but  by  far  the  greater  puinb^r 
in  German^  Of  the  former  class  there  are  these  :^)^ 
**  Commentatio  de  Battologia,  ad  Mattb.  vi.  7.**  Bremen, 
1753,  4to.  2.  ^*  Paralipomena  contra  Polyganiiam,"  ibid. 
1758,  4to.  3.  **  Syntagma  qommentationum/*  Goett.  1739 
— -1767,  4to.  4.  ^*  Cure  in  versionem  Syriaoam  ActuuQ} 
Apostolorum,'*  Goett.  1755,  4to.  5.  "  Compendiuip  Tbe^ 
ologm  dogmatics^,"'  ib.  1760,  Bvo.  6.  <<Commentatipne^ 
regie  sac.  Scieotiarum  Goettingensis,  perapnos  1758— ^ 
1762,"  Bremen,  1775,  4to.  7.  «*  Vol.  H.  fijusdem,  1769." 
8.  **  Spicilegium  GeograpbisB  Hebrsorum  extersi  poa^ 
Bochartum,"  Goett  1769—1780,  2  torn.  4to,  9.  "  Gram-t 
matica  Chaldaica,"  ib.  1771,  8vo.  10.  **  Suppleip^ou  ad 
Lexicon  Hebraicum,'*  1784 — 1792,  6  topi.  4to..  1|. 
•*  Grammaica  Syriaca,**  Hale,  1784,  4to.  The  following 
are  in  German:  12.  <<  Hebrew  Grammar,"  Hall^,  1778, 
8vp.  18.  "  Elements  of  Hebrew  accentuation,*'  ib.  1741, 
8vo.  14.  *' Treatise  on  the  X^w  of  Marriage,  according 
to  Moses,''  Goett.  1768,  4to.  15.  <<  Paraphrase  and  I^t 
marks  on  th^  EpisU^  of  Paul  to  the  Qalatians,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Thesaalonians,  Titus,  Timothy^  and  Philemon," 
Bremen,  1769,  4tp.  16.  "  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,**  Bremen,  1750,*  8vo.  17. 
*<  Prophetical  plan  of  the  preacher  Sobmon,"  ib.  1762, 
8vQ.  18.  "Thoughts on  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  C9n# 
ceming  Sin,"  Hamb.  1752, 8vo.  l?.  "Plan  of  typical  Pivi- 
nity,"  Brem.  1763,  8vo.  20.  "Criticism  of  the  queanf 
^ployed  to  nndersmnd  the  Hebrew  language."  2J. "  Cri- 
tiCfA  l^ectures  on  the  principal  Psalms  which  treat  of 
Christ,"  Frankf.  175P,  8vo,  22-  "  Eaplapation  of  tb^ 
Kpistle  tp  the  Uebrews,"  f  rapkf.  1784,  2  vols.  fto.  29. 
VouXXIt    •  I 
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**  Questions  proposed  to  a  society  of  learned  Men,  who 
went  to  Arabia  by  order  of  the  king  of  Denmark/*  ib.  1762, 
8vo.-  24.  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'*  a  second 
edition,  Goett.  1788,  2  vols.  4to.  25.  "  Miscellaneous 
Writings,**  two  parts,  Frankf.  1766 — 8,  8vo.  26.  "Pro- 
gramma  concerning  the  seventy-two  translators,**  Goett. 
1767,  8vo.  27.  "  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  language, 
and  its  use,**  Goett.  1768,  8vo.  28.  "  Strictures  concern- 
ing the  Protestant  Universities  in  Germany,"  Frankf.  1775, 
«vo.  29.  **  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,**  Goett. 
1769 — 83,  1 3  parts.  3a.  "  Fundamental  Interpretation  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,*'  Frankf.  1770-5,  6  parts,  with  additions, 
8vo.  31.  «  Of  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,*'  Goett. 
1772,  8^vo.  32.  "  Arabic  Grammar  and  Chrestomatby,**' 
ib.  1781,  Rro.  33.  "Oriental  and  exegetical  Library,** 
Frankf.  1771 — 89,  24  parts,  and  two  supplements,  8vo. 
34.  "New  Oriental  and  exegetical  Library,**  Goett.  1786 — 
dl,  9  parts.  35.  "  Of  the  Taste  of  the  Arabians  in  their 
Writings,"  ib.  1781,  8vo.  36.  **  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac 
Language  and  its  uses,  together  with  a  Chrestomathy,**  ib. 
1786,  8vo.  :S7.  "  On  the  Duty  of  Men  to  speak  Truth,**" 
Kiel,  1773,  8vo.  38.  "  Commentary  pn  the  Maccabees,'* 
Frankfort,  1777,  4to.  39.  **^  History  of  Horses,  and  of  th|» 
breeding  of  Horses  in  Palestine,'*  &c.  ib.  1776,  8vo.  40. 
•*  Thoughts  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  Sin 
and  Satisfaction,*'  Bremen,  1779^  8vo.  41^  "  Illustration 
of  the  History  of  the  Boriil  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,'*  , 
Halle,  1783,  8yo.  42,  "  Supplement,  or  the  fifth  Frag- 
ment of  Lessing's  Collections,**  Halle,  1785,  8vo.  43^ 
**  German  Dogmaitic  Divinity,**  Goett.  1784,  8vo.  44.. 
<*  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,** 
Hamb.  1787,  1st  vol.  1st  part,  4to.  45.  "Translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  without  remarks,**  Goett.  1789,  2  vols^ 
4to.  46.  "Translation  of  the  New  Testament,**  ib.  1790, 
2  vols..4to»  47.  **  Remarks  for  the  unlearned,  relative  to 
bis  translation  of  the  New  Testament,**  ib.  1790 — 92,  4 
parts,  4to..  48.  "  Additions  to  the  third  edition  of  the  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,**  ibid.  1789,  4to.  49^ 
'>  Ethics,*'  a  posthumous  work,  published  by  C.  F.  St^nd- 
Kn,  Goett.  1792,  2  parts,  8 vo» 

Of  those  wid^  which  the  English  scholar  has  been 
In'ought  acquainted,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  ^^Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,**  t'ranslated  into  English  fr9m 
tfa€  first  edition^  aad  published  in  1761,  in  a  (quarto  voluqoe* 
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In  ffSB,  the  fourth  edition  was  ptibKshed  in  two  volumes 
quarto.  The  object  of  this  work,  which  is  purely  critical 
and  historical,  is  to  explain  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
the  same  impartiality,  and  the  same  unbiassed  love  of 
truth,  with  which  a  critic  in  profiane  literature  would  exa- 
mine the  writings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  The  first  volume 
contains  an  examination  of  the  authenticity,  inspiration^ 
and  language  of  the  New  Testament.  The  second  volume 
contains  a  particular  introduction  to  each  individual  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  An  English  translation  of  it  has 
been  published  by  the  rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  in  six  volumes, 
royal  Svol  To  this  we  may  add  another  very  important 
translation  of  his  **  Mosaisches  Recht,'*  or  ^'  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,''  by  Alexander  Smith,  D.  D.  minister 
of  the  Chapel  of  Ganoch,  Aberdeenshire,  1 8 1 4,  4  vols.  8vo. 
This,  says  the  learned  translator,  has  always  been  esteemed 
the  cheftFcmvre  of  Michaelis,  but  although  a  work  of  very 
great  importance,  demands  the  application  of  somewhat  of 
that  precautionary  chastening,  which  Dr.  Marsh  has  so  ju- 
diciously applied  in  the  ^*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.'' From  Dr.  Smith,  also,  the  public  have  reason  to- 
expect  a  memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Michaelis, 
more  ample  than  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country;^ 

MICHAELIS  (John  Henry),  a  learned  orientalist,  pro-  • 
fessor  of  divinity,  Greek,  and  oriental  languages,  and  di--  • 
rector  of  the  divinity  school  of  Halle,  was  born  at  Ketten- 
burg,  in  Hohenstein,  July  26,  1668.  His  father  sent  him 
in  168S  to  Brunswick,  to  learn  trader  but  a  few  months 
after,  he  allowed  him  to  be  placed  at  the  school  of  St«  Mar- 
tin in  that  city,  ^  where  the  rector,  M.  Msering,  cultivated 
his  talents,  and  found  him  capable  of  instructing  some  of 
the  younger  scholars.  An  illness  obliging  him  to  leave  this 
place,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Nordhausen,  and  in* 
1688  at  Leipsic,  where  he  went  through  courses  of  phi* 
losophy  and  divinity,  and  also  studied  the  oriental  lan- 
gui^s  and  rabbinical  Hebrew.  In  1694  he  quitted  Leip- 
sic for  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  taught  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  with  great  reputation.  Here  he  pub- 
lished, with  the  assistance  of  professor  Fi^ncke,  who  men- 
tions-him  respectfully  in  his'^Pitftas  Hallensis,"  a  work 
entitled  <*  Conamina  brcvioris  Manuductioirts  ad  Doctrr- 

c^  lUcs't  Cyclopedia,  abri«^ed  from  a  QenngQ  aecmifit  tramlated  Jd  Dr. 
Aikia'8  Oeaeral  Biography.— See  also  Gent.  Mag.  1792,  p.  222,  and  t>r.  South's 
preface  to  the  *^  Comot ncariea  oC  the  Laws  of  Motei." 
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nam  de  Accentibus  Hebrssorum  Prosaicui.**  In  1696  he 
published  another  piece,  entitled  **  Epicrisis  philologica  de 
rererendi  Micbaeiis  Beokiij,  Ulmensis,  Disquisitionibus  phi- 
lologicis,  cum  responsionibus  ad  £xainen  XIV.  Dictor. 
Gen."  In  1699^  he  succeeded  f'rancke  in  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship at  Halle,  and  in  1*^07  was  made  keeper  of  the 
university  library.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  professor 
of  divinity  in  ordinary,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
In  1732  he  was  made  senior  of  tbe  faculty  of  divinity,  and 
inspet  tor  of  the  theological  seminary.  He  died  in  1738, 
at  about  tbe  age  of  seventy.  He  was  author  of  many  works 
besides  those  already  mentioned^  the  titles  of  which  are 
^  enumerated  in  our  authority.' 

MICH  ELI  (Peter  Anthony),  an  Italian  botanist  of 
great  celebrity,  particularly  in  whStt  is  now  called  the  cryp- 
togamic  department,  was  born  at  Florence,  December  1 !, 
1679.  His  parents  were  indigent,  and  took  but  little  care 
of  bis  education.  He  is  said^  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
destined  lo  tbe  occupation  of  a  bookseller,  but  an  insatia- 
ble thirst  after  natural  knowledge  over- ruled  all  other  ob- 
jects,  and  his  good  character,  and  distinguished  ardour, 
soon  procured  him  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  niarquis 
Cosmo  d&  Castiglione,  in  whose  family  a  taste  for  botany 
has  been  almost  hereditary,  and  for  whom  Micbeli  in  his 
early  youth  made  a  collection  of  Umbelliferops  plants, 
which  even  then  proved  his  accuracy  and  di^ccrnmant* 
This  gentleman  introduced  bioi  to  the  celebrated  count 
Lawrence  Magaloui,  bv  whom  be  was, presented  to  his  so* 
vereign,  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  lit.  The  ^^  Institptionea 
Kei  Herbaria'*  of  Tournefort  had  just  appeared  at  Paris; 
and  tbe  first  pledge  of  the  gr^nd  diijce^s  ^voUr,  was  a  pre- 
sent of  that  book,  which  to  lVii,cbeli,  who  bad  hitherto 
found  the  want  of  some  systematic  guid^,  was  a  most  im* 
portant  and  welcome  acquisition.  He  speedily  adopted 
the  tone 'of  bis  leader,  with  respect  to  generic  distinctions 
and  deSuitions, and  improved. upon  bim.ipamorefrequent 
adaptation  of  original  specific  onesk 

in  the  autumn  of  .1706,  the  care  of  the  public  .garden  at 
Florence^  founded  by  Cosmo  1.  was  conndc^d  to  ]Vlicheli| 
and  he  was  commissioned  to.  travel,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
in  various  distant  countries^  to  collect  plants,  and  tp  esta- 
blish a  correspondence,  for  the  bene^t  of  bis  trust.  By 
th^  co*operati(Hi  of  hia  friends  FVanchi  and  <»ualti«ri,  tbe 

*  Moml. 
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l^arden  Mtt'emricbed  froiii  the  then  mere  flourishing  one  at 
Pise ;  «mi  a  botanical  socie^  was  instkiited  at  Florence  in 
1717,  wbteb  greatly  j^omoted  tbe  iotereats  ef  the  science. 
In  the  siiiMner  of  t/trntt  year,  the  great  WiiKam  Sherard^ 
ratorning  froaa  8a§yrna  to  England,  visited  Florence  in  hia 
wa^,  and  formed  a  friendship  wivfa  Micbeli,  that  continoed 
tin  his  eivn  decease  in  1728.  A  freqnent  correspondence^ 
and  inCerchange  of  specimens,  took  place  between  theni| 
as  nmfty  appears  by  the  cottecrions  pceseryed  at  Oxford^ 
and  by  the  writings  of  Michdi. 

Mtcheli  continued  bis  seientifie  studies,  as  weH  ea  tna 
^(fily  exerttona  in  freqnent  jonmies.  The  flrmt  of  the 
f6rmer  was  the  poMieation  of  bis  great  work,  entitled 
^*  Nova  Ptantarum  Genera,'*  1719,  »fotto  of  234  pages  and 
108  plates.  The  resirft  of  his  joormes  prfrred  but  too  soon 
disastrona.  He  spent  near  l^inee  mouths,  from  the  4th  of 
September  to  the  30lh  of  November,  17^,  in  an  excnr- 
tfion  to  the  north  of  Italy,  visiting  the  femons  Bftonnt  6al- 
dua,  and  the  Venetian  isles ;  but  he  caught  a  pleunrtsy, 
from  the  conseqtrences  of  which  he  never  recovered,  dyiryg 
at  Florence,  January  2,  1737,  new  style,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  amongst  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
bis  country,  and  of  (fhe  civilized  woild,  wh^re  «  neat  mar- 
ble tsMet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  associates. 
iTbe  simple  and  elegant  inscription  was  probably  composed 
by  his  learned  friend  Antony  Coccbi,  to  whom  he  aiwajrs 
confided  the  revision  of  his  Latin  wqi^s^  before  publica*  - 
tk>n,  and  who  delivered  an  Italian  oration  in  bis  praise,  in 
the  councfti  chamber  of  the  oW  palace,  Angttft  7,  17W, 
which  was  soon  after  published. 

Micbeli  is  described  by  bis  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
the  most  pleasing,  modest,  and  liberal  manners,  no  less 
ready  to  communicate,  than  ea^er  to  acquire,  knowledge. 
His  friend  Ceccfai  informs  ns,  that  **  he  was  endued  wieb  a 
clear  and  concise  natursti  eloquence;  and  although  the 
poverty  of  fiis  parents  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  a 
learned  edtrcation,  he  had,  by  his  own  application,  ac- 
quired, with  wonderful  felicity,  a  knowledge  of  Latin." — 
**  The  writings  of  the  most  en^inent  botanists  were  so  fami- 
liar to  him,  that  be  had  learned  to  express  his  ideas  in  Latin, 
ky  no  means  amiss,  he  'having  a  very  qdick  perception  as 
to  any  bafbarous  expressions.**  \ 

1  Fabrotti  V\\m  ItakNrum,  ?o).  IV.— 'By  jir  J.  Smiih  in  Rms'i  Cyclopcdis, 
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"  MICKLE  (XVaLiAM  Juuus>«  an  iogeaiout  poet,  waithe 
ion  of  the  rev.  Alexander  Mickle  or  Meikle,  who  exchange 
iog  the  profession  of  pby^c  for  that  of  diyintty,  wasad* 
naitted,  at  an  age  more  advanced  than  usual,  into  the  mi« 
nistry  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  From  that  country  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  fdr  some  tim^  in 
various  dissenting  meetings,  particularly  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Watu.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  l^ool^* 
filers  in  correcting  the  translation  of  Bayle^s  Dictionary, 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  notes.  In  1716  he  returned  to  Scotland,  on 
being  presented  to  the  living  of  Langholm. in  the  county  of 
Dumfries ;  and  in  1727,  he  married  JuUa,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  of  Ploughlands  near  Edinburgh,  and 
first  cousin  to  tbe  late  sir  William  Johnstone,  hart,  of  Wes- 
terhall.  By  this  lady,,  who  appears  to  have  died  before 
him,  he  haid  ten  children. 

.  'Our  poet,  his  fourth,  or  as  some  say,  his  third,  son,.wa8 
]born  Sunday  Sept.  29,  1734,  an,d  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Langholm,  where  be  acquired  that  early  taste  for 
works  of  genitas  which  frequently  ends,  in '  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles,  in  a  life  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He  even  at- 
tempted, when  at  school,  a  few  devotional  pieces  in  rhyme, 
which,  however,  were  not  superior  to  tbe  common  run  of 
puerile  compositions.  About  his  thirteenth  year,  he  acci* 
dentally  met  with  Spenser^s  ^^  Faerje  Queene/*  which  fixed 
H  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  desirous  of 
being  enrolled  among  the  imitators  of  that  poet  To^tbis 
he  joined  tbe  reading  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  during  his  edu- 
cation at  the  high  school  of.  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  his 
father  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  ponsideration  of  his 
-advanced  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  enable  him  to  give  a 
proper  education  to  his  children. 

About  two  years  after  the  rev.  Mr.  Mickle  came  tO(  re« 
7$ide  in  Edinburgh,  upon  tbe  death  of  a  brother-in-law,  a 
brewer  in  the  peighbourhood  of  that  city,  he  embarked  a 
great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  tbe  brewery, 
and  continued  the  business  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 
Our  poet  was  then  taken  from  school,  employed  as  a  clerk 
iindier  his  father,  and  upon  coming  of  age  in  1755,  took 
upon  him  the  whole  charge  and  property  of  tbe  business, 
on  condition  of  granting  bis  father  a  share  of  the  profits 
during  his  life,  and  paying  a  certain  sum  tp  his  brother^ 
iod  sisters  at  stated  periods,  after  bis  father's  decease. 
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^bfch  happened  in,  1758.  .  Ypqng  Mickle  is  said  (o  ^ave 
^nter^d  into  these  engagements  more  from  a  sense  of  filial 
duty,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  family,  than  from 
any  inclination  to  business.  He  had  already  contracted 
the  habits  of  literary  life  ;  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  a  son  of  the  Muses,  and  while  he  was  storing  his 
inind  with  the  productions  of  former  poets,  and  cultivating 
those  branches  of  elegant  literature  not  usually  taught  at 
schools  at  that  time,  he  felt  the  employment  too  delight- 
ful to  admit  of  much  interruption  from  the  concerns  of 
trade.  In  1761,  be  contributed,  but  without  his  name^ 
two  charming  compositions,  entitled  *^  Knowledge,  an 
Ode,*'  and  a  "Night  Piece,"  to  a  collection  of  poetry  pub- 
lished by  Donaldson,  a  bookseller  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  published  some  obserrations  on  that  impious 
tract  **  The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  heart,"  but 
whether  separately,  or  in  any  literary  journal,  is  not  now 
known.  He  had  also  finished  a  dramatic  poem  of  consider- 
able length,  entitled  <^The  Death  of  Socrates,**  and  had 
begun  a  poem  on  *<  Providence,"  wh^n  his  studies  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  importunities  oi  his  creditors. 

This  confusion  in  his  a&irs  was  partly  occasioned  by  bis 
intrusting  that  to  servants  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
abuse  without  his  knowledge,  and  partly  by  imprudently 
becoming  a  joint  security  for  a  considerable  sum  with  a 
printer  in  Ediobprgh,  to  whom  one  of  his  brothers  was 
then  apprentice,  which,  on  his  failure,  Mickie  was  unable 
tp  pay.  In  this  dilemma,  had  he  at  once  compounded  with 
bis  creditoes,  and  disposed  of  the  business,  as  he  was  ad* 
vised,  he  might  have  averted  a  series  of  anxieties  that 
preyed  on  his  mind  for  many  years ;  and  he  perhaps  might 
have  entered  into  another  concern  more  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  with  all  the  advantage  of  dear-bought  expe- 
rience«  But  som^  friends  interposed  at  this  crisis,  and 
prevailed  on  his  creditors^  to  accept  notes  of  hand  in  lieu  of 
present  payment,  a  measure  which,  however  common,  is  in 
general  futile,  and  seldom  fails  to  increase  the  embarrass* 
ment  which  it  is  kindly  intended  to  alleviate.  Accordingly 
within  a  few  months,  Mickle  was  again  insolvent,  and  al* 
most  distracted  with  a  nearef  view  of  impending  ruin  ready 
to  fall,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  his  whole  family.  Per- 
haps an  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  iasolvency  might 
not  yet  have  been  too  late  to  shorten  his  siiflPertngs,  had 
not  the  same  friends  again  interfered,  and  again  persuaded 
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bts  ct^ditotli  td  dlow  him  more  time  t6  satisfy  their  de« 
itaandd.  This  interference,  as^it  ap|>eared  to  be  the  last 
iltikt  wa^  boisible,  in  dome  degree  roused  bim  to  a  more 
doi^e  application  to  bu^ine^s ;;  but  as  business  was  ever  se* 
c6¥idary  im  bis  thoughts,  he  was  induced  at  the  same  time 
f  0  pfabe  considerable  reliance  on  hts  poetical  talents  which^ 
as  faV  as  kfiown,  had  been  encotiraged  by  some  critics  of 
ackrtowledged  taste  in  hrt  own  country.  He  therefore  be- 
gan to  retouch  and  complete  his  poem  on  "  Providence,** 
ftrom  which  he  conceived  gresat  expectations,  and'  at  length 
h^d  it  published  in  London  by  Becket,  in  August  17^2, 
inder  the  title  of  **  Providence,  or  Arandus  and  Emil^e.** 
T*he  character  given  of  it  in  the  Critical  Review  was  highly 
flattering ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Motithly,  which  was  then 
esteettieii  iiibre  decisive,  being  less  satisfactory,  he  deter- 
mined t<>  appeal  to  lord  Lyttelton.  Accordingly,  he  sent 
to  this  nobleman  a  tetter  dated  January  21,  1763,  nnder 
the  assumed  natne  of  Wifliaini  More,  begging  his  lordship^s 
O'pinibh  of  his  poem,  "  whieh,^  he  tells  bim,  **  was  the 
vfbtk  of  a  young  man  friendTess  and  unknomi,  but  that, 
were  another  edition  to  have  tlie  honou^of  l6rd  Lytteltotfa 
name  at  the  head  of  a  deification,  such  a  pleasTttre  wodid 
Enable  hioa  to  put  it  in  a  much  hotter  dress  than  what  it 
tlien  appeared  in.'^  He  concluded  with  requesting  the  fa- 
vour 01  an  answer  to  be  left  at  Seagoe^s  Coffee-house,  Rol- 
born.  iPhis  letter  he  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
10  London,  who  was  to  send  it  in  his  own  hand  and  call  for 
ibe  answer.  Bnt  before  this  could  arrive,  his  affairs  became 
so  deranged  thsct,  although  he  experienced  many  instances 
of  friendship  and  forbearance,  it  Was  no  longer  possible  tJoi 
avert  a  bankruptcy;  and  suspecting  that  one  of  his  creditors 
fnten^ied  to  arrest  him  for  an  mconsiderahle  debt,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  leaving  his  home,  which 
be  did  in  the  month  of  April,  and  reached  London  on  the 
8th  day  of  May.  Here  for  some  time  he  remained  friend- 
less and  forlorn,  reflecting  (yith  the  utmost  poignancy  that 
he  had  in  aft  probability  involved  his  family  and  friends  in 
^remediable  distress. 

Among  other  schemes  which  he  hoped  might  eventually 
succeed  in  relieving^  his  embarrassments,  he  appears  to 
have  now  had  some  intentions  of  going  to  Jamaica,  but  in 
What  capacity,  or  with  what  prospects,  he  perhaps  did  not 
himself  know.  There  was,  however,  no  immediate  plan  sfo 
Easily  practicable,  by  which  be  coald  expect  at  some  dis« 
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tsitit  period  to  satiisfy  hts  cre^itots,  «nd  the  consriotAniesft 
6f  this  most  painf  u]  of  «U  obligations  was  felt  by  hicn  in  a 
isanner  which  can  be  concehretl  only  by  minds  of  the  nicest 
hononr  and  mosft  «crapulotis  tntegritr.     While  m  this  per- 
Jileiity,  he  was  cheered  by  a  letter  from  lord  Lytcelton,  id 
which  his  lordshTp  assured  him  that  he  thonght  his  genius 
in  poetry  deserved  to  be  cuktvated,  bat  woald  not  advisd 
tlie  republication  of  hts  poem  wttfrobt  considerable  altera- 
fions.    He  declined  the  offier  of  a  dedication,  as  a  thi4ig 
likely  to  be  of  no  nse  to  Ae  poet^  •*  as  nobody  minded  de- 
dications ;'*  htft  suggested  that  it  might  be  of  some  use  !f 
be  were  to  come  and  read  the  poem  ^ith  hh  Iordi$hip,  when 
tiiey  might  discoorse  together  upon  whtft  he  tbooght  its 
beauties  and  faults.    In  the  mean  time  he  exhorted  Micktd 
to  endeavour  to  acqitrre  greater  harmony  of  versification  ; 
and  to  take  care  that  his  diction  did  tiot  Iditer  ihto  prostj  oi 
become  hard  by  new  phrases,  or  words  unauthoiis^  by 
the  u^ge  of  good  authors. — In  answer  to  thfs  condescend- 
ing and  friendly  letter,  Mickle  informed  his  lord^ip  of  hia 
real  name,  and  inclosed  the  elegy  ctf  ^  Follid"  for  his  lord- 
ship's advice.    This  was  fo/Howed  by  anot!faer  kind  letter 
from  lord  Lyttdton,  in  which  be  gave  his  opinron,  that  the 
correction  of  a  few  lines^  would  tnake  it  as  perfect  aii  any 
Ubing  of  that  kind  in  our  language,  and  promised  to  point 
out  its  faults  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  author. 
An  interview  according;ly  todk  prtace  in  the  cnonth  Of  Feb- 
ruary 1764,  when  his  lordship,  after  receiving  hin^  vMk 
Aie  utmost  politeness  and  affiablHty,  begged  him  not  to  be 
discouraged  at  such  dfffiouhies  as  a  young  author  must  na« 
turally  expect,  but  to  cultivate  his  very  promism^  poeticait 
powers;  and,  with  hrs  usual  condescension,  added,  that 
he  would  become  his  sdioohnast^.    Other  interviews  fol» 
lowisd  this  -very  flattering  introduction,  at  which  Mickid 
tend  with  bim  i!be  poem  on  ^^  Providence,**  and  communi- 
cated his  plan  for  treating  more  fuHy  a  subject  of  so  mucli 
intricacy,  intimating  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
card the  phBosophy  of  Pope's  ethics.    But,  as  in  order  to 
render  ina  talents  as  soon  productive  as  posiibte,  he  had 
now  a  wish  to  publish  a  volume  of  poemrs,  he  sedt  to  big 
noble  friend  that  on  **  Providence,"  <*Pollio,**  and  an 
^  Elegy  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.**    This  produced  a  lon^ 
letter  from  his  lordship,  in  Which  after  much  praise  of  th6 
two  former,  he  declined  criticising  any  part  at  the  elegy 
On  fSwry,  because  be  wholly  disapproved  of  the  subject 
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He  addet]^  with  justice,  that  poetry  should  notconseciste 
what  history  must  condemo  ;  and  in  the  view  his  lordship 
bad  taken  of  tlie  history  of  Mary,  he  thought  her  entitled 
to  pity,  but  not  to  pr^se*  In  this  opinion  Mickle  acqui- 
esced, from  convenience,  if  not  from  conviction,  attd  again 
sent  his  lordship  a  copy  of  "Providence,"  with  further 
loiprovements,  hoping  probably  that  they  might  be  the 
last;  but  he  had  the  mortifica^tion  to  receive  it  back  from 
the  noble  critic  so  much  marked  and  blotted,  thathebegai¥ 
.  to  despair  of  completing  it  to  his  satisfaction.  He  remitted, 
therefore,  a  new  performance,  the  "  Ode  on  May  Day," 
begging  his  lordship's  opimion  ^'  if  it  could  be  made  pro- 
per to  appear  this  spring  (17€£)  along  with  the  one  already 
approved.'* 

.  Whether  any  an9wer  was  returned  to  this  i^plicatjon, 
we  are.  not  told.  It  is  certain  no  volume  of  poems  appeared, 
and  opr  author,  began  to  feel  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
justify  such  tardy  proceedings  to  those  who  expected  that 
^e  should  do  something  to  provide  for  himself.  He  had 
now  been  nearly  two  years  in  London,  without  any  other 
subsistence  than  wbut  he  received  from  his  brothers,  or 
procured  by  contributing  to  some  of  the  periodical  publi- 
cations, particularly  the  British  and  St.  James's  Magazines. 
All  thb  was  scanty  and  precarious,  and  his  hopes  of  greater 
advantages  from  bis  poetical  efforu  were  considerably 
damped  by  the  fastidious  opinions  of  the  noble  critic  who 
bad  voluntarily  undertaken  to  be  his  tutor..  It  now  oc« 
curred  to  Mickle  to  try  whether  his  lordship  might,  not 
serve  him  more  essentially  as  a  patron ;  and  having  still 
some  intention  of  going  to  Jamaica,  he  took  the  liberty  to 
request  his  lordship's  recommendation  to  his  brother  Wil- 
liam Henry  Ly ttelton,  esq.  who  was  then  governor  of  ^t 
island.  This  produced  an  interview,  in  which  lord  LytteU 
ton  intimated  that  a  recommendation  to  his  brother  wQuld 
be  of  no  real  use,  a^  the  governor's  patronage  w^s  gene- 
rally bespoke  long  before  vacancies  take  place  jj  he  pro- 
mised, however,  to  recommend  Mickle  to  the  merchi^nts^ 
and  to  one  of  them  then  in  London,  whom  he  expected  to 
see  very  soon.  He  also  hinted  that  a  clerkship  at  home 
would  b&desireable,  as  England  was  the  place  for  Miqkle, 
but  repressed  all  hopes  from  this  scheme,  by  adding,  ^hat 
as  he  (lord  Lyttelton)  was  in  opposition,  he  could  ask  no 
favours.  He  then  mentioned  the  East  Indies^  as  a  pl^e 
where  perhaps  he  could  be  of  service ;  and  after  much.oon-- 
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]veTtttioD  oo  tliese  TarifaB  scbemts,  concluded  with  a  pro- 
mise,  which  probably  appeared  to  bis  client  as  a.  kind  of 
anti-climax,  thath^  would  aid  the  sale  of  bis  **  Odes*'  with 
bis  good  <^nion  when  they  should  be  published. 
.  This  was  the  last  interview  Mickle  had  with  his  lordship* 
He  afterwards  renewed  the  ;subject  in  the  way  of  corre- 
spondence, but  received  so  little  encouragement,  that  he 
was  at  length  compelled,  althou|;h  much  against  the  jEond 
opinion  be  had  formed  of  his  lordship's  zeal  in  his  cause, 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  succeeding  by  bis  means.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  felt  this  disappointment  rery 
acutely,  but  whether  he  thought,  upon  more  mature  reflec- 
tion, that  he  had  not  sufficient  claims  on  lord  Lyttelton's 
patronage,  that  his  lordship  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  every  one  who  solicited  his  opinion,  or  that  he.  was 
really  unable  to  befriend  him  according  to  his  honest  pro- 
fessions, it  is  certain  that  he  betrayed  no  coarse  reaeat- 
ment,  and  always  spoke  respectfully  of  tbe  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  bis  critical  opinions.  Th^  conclusion  of 
their  correspondence,  indeed,  was  in  some  respect  owing 
to  Mickle  himself.  Lord  Lyttdton  so  far  kept  his  word  as 
to  write  to  his  brother  in  his  favour  at  the  time  when  Mickle 
was  bent  on  going  to  Jann^ica,  but  the  latter  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  *^  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  attending  an 
uncertainty,'*  accepted  the  offer  of  going  as  a  merchant's 
clerk  to  Carolina,  a  scheme  which,  beiijig  delayed  by  seme 
accident,  he  gave  up  for  a  situation  more  agreeable  tQ.  bis 
taste,  that  of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 
,  .  To  whom  be  owed  this  appointment  we  are  not  told« 
As  it  is  a  situation,  however,  of  moderate  emolument,  and 
dependant  on  the  printer  employe^  it  required  no  extraor- 
dinary interference  of  friends.  He  was  already  knowe  to 
the  WartoQs,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  mention- 
ing him. to  Jackson,  the  printer,  would  be  sufficient.  .He 
removed  to  Oxford  in  1765  ;  and  in  1767,  published  ^*The 
Concubine,*'  in  the  manner  of  .  Spenser,  which  bfoiight 
bim  into  more  notice  than  any  thing  he  bad  yet^writteo, 
and  was  attributed  to  some  of  the  highest  names  on  ^the 
list  of  living  poets,  while  he  concealed  his  being  the  author. 
It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  when  he  published  a  second 
edition  in  1778,  he  changed  the  name  to  "  Sir  Martyn,'* 
US  **  The  Concubine'*  conveyed  a  very  improper  idea  both 
of  the  subject  and  spirit  of  tbe  poem.  Living  now  in  a 
aociety  from  which  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Chris* 
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limkf  ]mv6  riven,  he  was  indneed  «o  ta&d  up  bfs  peti  tti  its 
defence,  by  attacking  a;  "  iTraiMflation  of  the  Jiew  Testa- 
flieiit"  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Harwood.  Miclcle^a 
pamphlet  was  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood,  where- 
in some  of  his  evasrve  gto^ses,  false  trairaiatioiis,  and  bhin- 
dering  critibisnfs,  in  sopport  of  the  Ariati  heresy,  con- 
takied  in  his  liberal  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
J^otfit^d  oiit  and  confuted."  Harwood  bad  laid  hiiftself  so 
open  to  ridicule  as  well  as  confutation  by  his  foblbh  trans- 
tatioR,  that  perbatps  there  wasr  no  great  merit  in  exposing 
what  ilt  was  scarcely  possible  to  read  with  gravity ;  but  out 
amhor,  while  he  employed  tather  more  severity  than  was 
tteoessairy  ^n  this  part  of  his  subject,  engaged  in  the  vhidi- 
cation  6f  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  acuteness  of 
a  man  who  lyad  carefully  studied  the  controversy,  and  con- 
sidered «he  eststblished  opinron  as  a  matter  of  essential 
importance.  This  wad  followed  by  another  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate revealed  relr^on  from  the  hostility  of  the  deists, 
entitled  **  Voltaire  in  the  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on  the 
Beisv»cal  Controversy.** 

In  1773,  be  formed  thatt  coMectioii  of  fugitive  poetry, 
wbieh  was  published  in  four  volumes  by  George  Pearcb, 
bookseller,  as  a  continuation  of  Dodsley's  collectixm.  In 
this  Mickle  inserted  his  <<  Hengist  arid  Mey,**  and  the 
**  Elegy  on  Mary  queen  of  Scots."  He  contributed  about 
Itie  same  time  other  occasional  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
venose,  to  the  periodical  pubKcations  *,  when  he  coirtd  spare 
leisure  frenh  bis  efngagements  at  the  Clarendon  press,  and 
£rora  a  more  important  design  which  he  had  long  revdived 
ki  Iris  miftd,  and  had  now  the  resolmion  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution in  preference  to.  every  other  employment  This 
mts  his  justly  celebrated  translation  of  the  f^  Lusiad**  of 
Camoens,  a  poem  which  be  is  said  to  have  read  When  a  boy 
in  eastern's  Frendi  tramAa^ion,  and  wbidh  at  fro  gi^t  d\9* 
tsnee  of  liiiye  be  determined  to  fEfmiliarii^e  to  the  English 
feadef.  Fdr  this  purpose  he  studied  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, aftd  tbe  hi^ory  of  the  poem  atnd  of  its  author,  and 
withoiU  greatly  over-rating  tbe  genius  of  Oamoefts,  dwek 
en  <be  beauties  of  the  *^  Lusiad,"  until  be  caught  ^be  au« 

*  A  con«f ppodent  in  the  Gentle-  ever,  wm  M)f  refolttf  in .«  tubsoqnent 

man's    Magazine  (vol.  LXI.   p.  409)  letter  m  p.  304.  written,  probably,  by 

itietterl  tbvt  Mtdile  ^ds  ^iirptoyed  by  Mr.  Isaac    Re^d,  #bo  ki^eW    MickM 

Mvn$,  beokieHer  m  the  Strand,   to  il«il,  and  ^re#  op  Uie  fknt  ffeeoiUft 

fabricate  aome  of  the  oid  ballads  pnb-  published  of  ,hii  life  in  Ums  Burc»peaa 

Uabed  byliim.    This  calumny,  bow-  Magazine,  17S9. 
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thor's  spirk,  apd  becaipe  confident  ibat  be  could  transfuse 
It  into  £nglish  with  equal  honour  to  his  origiiial  and  to 
bimself.  But  as  it  was  .necessary  that,  the  attention  of  the 
English  public  should  be  drawn  to  a  poeui  at  tbis,tioie  very 
little  known,  be  first  published  prpposals  for  histrapsU'* 
tion  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  and  afterwards  ^ent  a 
small  specim^  of  the  fifth  book  to  be  inserted  in  the  G^n- 
tlemaVs  Magazine,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  con^moo 
vebicle  of  literary  communications.  Tbis  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  for  Marcb  1771,  and  a  few  months  after  be 
priuted.at  Oxford  the  first  book  pf  the  *^  Lusiad/'  These 
specimens  were  received  with  indulgence  sufficient  to  en* 
courage  bim  to* prosecute  his  undertaking  with  spirit;  and 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  quiet^ 
be  relinquished  his  8it^ation  at  the  Clarendon  pre;ss,  and 
retired  to  an  old  mansion  occupied  by  a  Mr*  Xomkins,  a 
farmer  at  Forrest -^JiiA,  about  five  mijes  from  Oxford.  Here 
he  remained  until  tlie  end  of  1775,  at  which  time  be  was 
enabled  to  complete  bis  engagement  with  bis  numerous 
subscribers,  and  publish  the  work  completj^  in  a  quarto 
Tolufne  printed  at  Oxford. 

With  th^  approt^ation  biestowed  on  this  work  by  the  cri- 
tical worM,  be  .bad  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  apd  the 
profits  be  de^v^d  frpm  tbe  sale  were  far  from  being  incon- 
siderable to  a  man  jn  bis  circumf tanges ;  yet  the  publica- 
tion wf^  attended  by  some  unforeseen  circumstances  of , a 
less  pleasing  kind,  for  be  bad  again  the  misfortune  to  be 
teazed  by  tbe  prospect  of  high  patronage,  wbiqh. again 
ended, in  disappointmiegt.  It  had  at  first  been  sqggested 
to  bim  tfaa^  he  might  derive  sul vantage  from  dedicating  bis 
Traiislation  ^of  the  Lu^d  to  some  person  of  raqk  in  tbe 
ilast  India  department,  but  before  he  had  made  a  cbc^y 
his  friend  tbe  late  commodpre  Johnstone,  persuaded  him  to 
inscribe  it  to  tbe  late  duke  of  $upclei|igb.  This  noblemaOy 
bo^cnrer,  we  ;are  tpld,  bajl  been  a  pJ^pil  of  Dr.  Adam  Smithy 
'some  of  wbose  doctrines  respecting,  the^  Eastern  tr^de^. 
Blickle  bad  qootroyertefl;,aod  uppp  this  accpjunt  the  noble^ 
man  is  said  to  have  treated  tbe  dedication  and  tbe  poem 
with  neg^e^  Mick)Q*3  bipgiapbers  b^ve  eixpatiated  oa 
t^is  fubj^t  at  great  length,  ^nd  with  ffiuch  acrimony ;  but 
as  bis  grace,  qi  Buccleugh  jvas  ^niirersally  esteemidd  Hwt  bis 
public  and  private  wortb^  and  ab^ve  ^11  for  bis  liberality, 
igre  mast  ahst^n  from  any  fuitber  notice  of  a  story,  of  w))icb 
projbi^ly^  onei.b9lf  oo\y  caix.^yer  pQ  known.    One  tbipg  ia 
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ceriaiDy  thatMicUe  did  not  publish  on  the  East  India  trade 
untU  1779. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  '^  Ldsiad/*  he  returned 
to  London,  and  was  advised  by  some  who  probably  in  thig 
instance  consulted  his  fame  less  than  his  immediate  inte- 
rest^ to  write  a  tragedy.  The  story  of  his  tragedy,  winch 
was  entitled  "  The  Siege  of  Marseilles,"  was  taken  froni 
the  French  history  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  When  com- 
pleted, his  frieads  recommended  it  to  Garrick,  who  allowed 
its  general  merit,  but*  complained  of  the  want  of  stage 
effect,  and  recommended  him  to  take  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Warton.  This  able  critic  was  accordingly  called  in,  with" 
his  broth^  Thomas,  and  with  Home  the  author  of 
**  Douglas."  In  compliance  with  their  opinion,  Mickle 
made  great  alterations,  and  Thomas  Warton  earnestly  re- 
<!OEiimended  the  tragedy  to  Garrick,  but  in  vain;  and 
Mickle,  his  biographers  inform  us,  was  so  incensed  at  this,' 
that  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  pubHc 
by  printing  it. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  must  be  ascribed  to  irrita-' 
tion  arising  from  other  disappointments.  The  mere  printing  ' 
would^iave  been  a  harmless,  and  might  have  been  a  profita- 
ble experiment,  but  Mickle  threatened  to  go  farther.  Hav-' 
ing  been  told  by  some  officious  person  that  Garrick  had  fol- 
lowed his  refusal  by  sentiments  of  personal  disrespect,  he 
was  so  enraged  as  to  threaten  to  write  a  new  ^*  Dunciad," 
of  which  Garrick  should  be  the  hero.  His  more  sensibly 
friends  -naturally  took  the  alarm  at  a  threat  so  impotent, 
and  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside  his  design.  Yet  he  drew 
up  an  angry  preface,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Garrick. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  this  play,  than  that  it  wa» 
afterwards  rejected  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand copies,  bad  so  rapid  a  sale,  that  a  second  edition, 
with  improvements,  was  published  in  June  1778.  About' 
the  same  time,  as  he  had  yet  no  regular  provision,  afome* 
means  were  employed,  but  ineffectually,  to  procure  him  a 
pension  from  the  crown,  as  a  man  of  letters.  Dr.  Lowth,' 
then  bishop  of  London,  had  more  than  once  intimated,  that 
be  was  ready  to  admit  htm  into  holy  orders,  and  provide 
for  him;  but  Mickle  refused  the  offer,  lest  his  hitherto  uni-* 
form  support  of  revealed  religion  should  be  imputed  to 
interested  motives.  This  offer  was  highly  honourable  to  ' 
him,  18  it  must  have  proceeded  from  a  koowledge  of  the     ^ 
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exceltlsnce  of  his  character,  and  the  probable  advantages 
which  the  church  must  have  derived  from  the  accession  of 
sucfaa  member.  Nor  was  his  rejection  of  it  less  honour* 
able,  for  he  was  still  poor.  Although  he  had  received 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  sale  and  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  **  Lusiad,^'  he  appropriated  all  of  that  sum 
which  be  could  spare  from  his  immediate  necessities  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  sisters. 
He  now  issued  proposals  for  printing  an  edition  of  his  ori- 
ginal poems/  by  subscription,  in  quarto,  at  one  guinea 
each  copy.  For  this  he  had  the  encouragement  of  many 
friends,  and  probably  the  result  would  have  been  very  ad- 
vantageous, but  the  steady  friendship  of  the  late  commo* 
dore  Johnstone  relieved  him  from  any  farther  anitiety  on 
this  account. 

In  1779  *  this  gentleman  being  appointed  commander 
of  the  Romney  man  of  war,  and  commodore  of  a  squadron, 
immediately  nominated  Mickle  to  be  his  secretary,  by 
which,  though  only  a  non-comnissioned  officer,  he  was 
entitled  to  a  considerable  share  of  prize-money.  But 
what  probably  afforded  him  most  delight,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  new  life,  was  the  destination  of  the  squadron 
to  the  "native  shores  of  his  favourite  Camoens,  which  the 
fame  of  bis  translation  had  already  reached.  On  his  land- 
ing at  Lisbon  in  November  1779,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  politeness  and  respect  by  prince  don  John  of 
Braganza,  duke  of  Lafoens,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  literati  of  Portugal. 

In  May  1780  the  royal  academy  of  Lisbon  admitted  him  ' 
a  aiember,'and  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  presided  on  that 
occasion,  presented  him  with  his  pbrtrait  as  a  token  of  hit 
particular  regard.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the 
admirers  of  Mickle  o^e  his  beautiful,  though  neglected 
poem  of  '<  Almeda  Hill"  to  this  visit  He  is  said  also  to 
have  employed  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  Portugal,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
prepare  for  the  press. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  November  17^0,  he  wa* 
appointed  joint  agent  for  the  disposal  .of  the  valuable  prizes 

*  In'thlx  year  lie  published  a  pann-  niont  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  to  wbote  iw- 

gblet  io  quarto,  entitled  "  A  Candid  tinaationi  Mickie'i  friends  bare  tup- 

Ezamination  of  the  Reasons  for  de-  posed  that  he  owed  the  loss  of  the  no- 

firiviiiy  the  East  India  Company  of  its  Me  patron  to  whom  he  dedioated  tha 

Cbfiter."    This  was  written  in  defence  I^siad,  although  his  pumphle^  had  aol 

9t  tkm  Company,  and  against  the  opi-  then  appeared. 
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pken  during  the  CommoclQre^s  cruiize;  and  by  the  profiti  of 
this  pUce,  and  his  share  pf  the  prlz^-aioneyy  he  wsa  en* 
abled  to  discbarge  his  debts.  This  had  long  been  tbe 
ardent  wish  of  his  heart,  the  object  of  all  hie  pursuits,  and 
an  object  which  be  at  length  accomplisihed  with  the  strict- 
ftst  honour,  and  wiih  a  sausfactioo  to  bis  own  mind  tbe 
most  pure  and  delisbtfuK  In  1782  our  poet  published 
**  The  Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma,^*  a  ballad,  with  an 
ironical  prefiipe,  containing  an  account  of  its  pretended  au- 
thor and  discovery,  and  hints  for  vindicating  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  Howley.  This  irony, 
however,  lost  part  of  its  effect  by  the  authors  pretending 
that  a  poem,  which  is  modern  both  in  langu9ge  and  versi- 
6catioo,  was  the  production  of  a  prior  of  Durham  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  although  he  endeavours  to  ac« 
.count  for  this  with  some  degree  of  humour,  and  is  not  un- 
successful in  imitating  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
dean  Milles  and  Mr.,  Bryaqt,  in  tbe  case  of  dhatterton. 

In  the  same  year  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mn 
Kobert  Tomkinsy  with  whom  he  resided  in  Oxfordshire 
while  employed  in  translating  the  ^*  Juusiad.'*  Tbe  fortune 
which  he  obtained  by  bis  marriage,  and  what  he  acquired 
under  commodore  Johnstone,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  independence^ 
^nd  with  that  view  he  took  a  house  at  Wheatly,  near  Ox* 
ford ;  but  the  failure  and  death  of  a  banker,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  as  agept  for  the  prizes,  and  a  chancery 
suit  in  which  be  engaged  rather  too  precipitately,  in  order 
to  secure  a  part  of  his  wife's  fortune,  involved  him  in 
jnany  delays  ^nd  much  anxiety  and  expence.  He  still, 
bowever,  employed  his  pen  on  occasional  subjects,  and 
contributed  ess^vs  entitled  "  The  Fragmeiits  of  Leo,'*  and 
some  other  articles,  to  the  European  Maga:^ne.  His  last 
production  was  <<  Eskdale  Bcaes,"  a  song  in  commemora* 
tion  of  the  place  of  his  birth. 

He  died  mfter  a  short  illness  at  Forrest-bill,  pn  the  28th 
of  October,  1788,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  church-yard  of 
that  parish.  His  character,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Isaac  Heed 
t  ^nd  Mr.  John  Ireland,  who  knew  him  well,  may  be  adopted 
with  safety.  <^  He.  was  in  every  point  of  view  a  man  of  the 
moMMt  integrity,  warm  in  hi»  friendship,  and  indignant 
only  against  vice,  irreligion,  Or  meanness.  The  compli- 
ment paid  by  lord  Lyttelton  to  Tfaomsoo»  might  be  applied 
to  him  mth  the  strictest  ttutfa ;  not  a  line  is  to  be  found 
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In  bis  v^orkSy  which^  %ing,  he  would  wish  to  blot  During 
the  greatesC  part  of  his  life,  he  endured  the  pressures  of  » 
iiart*ow  fortune,  without  repining,  never  rehixing  in  his  in<v( 
dustry  to  acquire^  by  honest  exertions,  that  independence 
which  at  length  he  enjoyed*  He  did  not  shine  in  conver**- 
sation ;  nor  would  any  person,  from  his  appearance,  have 
been  able  to  form  a  favourable  judgment  of  his  talents.  Id 
every  situation  in  which  fortune  placed  him,  he  displayed 
an  independent  spirit,  undebased  by  any  meanness ;  aod 
when  his  pecuniary  circumstances  made  him,  on  one  oc-> 
casion,  feel  a  disappointment  with  some  force,  he  even 
then  seemed  more  ashamed  at  his  want  of  discernment  of 
character,  than  concerned  for  his  loss.  He  seemed  to  eQ-< 
tertain  with  reluctance  an  opinion,  that  high  birth  could 
be  united  with  a  sordid  mind.  He  had,  however^  the  satis- 
faction  of  reflecting,  that  no  extravagant  panegyric  had 
disgraced  his  pen.  Contempt  certainly  came  to  his  aid,* 
though  not  soon :  he  wished  to  forget  his  credulity,  and 
never  after  conversed  on  the  subject  by  choice.  To  con- 
clude, his  foibles  were  but  few,  and  those  inoffensive : 
bis  virtues  were  many ;  and  his  genius  was  very  consider- 
able. He  lived  without  reproach,  and  his  memdry  will 
always  be  cherished  by  those  who  were' acquainted  with 
him." 

:  To  this  Mr.  Ireland  adds,  '^  His  manners  were  not  of 
that  obtrusive  kind  by  which  many  men  of  the  second  or 
third  order  force  themselves  into  notice.  A  very  close  ob- 
server might  have  passed  many  hours  in  Mr.  Mickle's  com-, 
pany,  without  suspecting  that  he  had  ever  writteu  a  Une  of 
poetry.  A  common  physiognomist  would  have  said  that 
he  had  an  unmasked  face.  Lavater  would  have  said  other* 
wise ;  but  neidier  his  countenance  nor  manners  were  such 
as  attract  the  multitude.  When  his  name  was  announced, 
he  has  been  more  than  once  asked  if  the  translator  of 
Camoens  was  any  relation  to  him.  To  this  he  usually 
answered,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  that  they  were  of  fliie. 
same  family.  Simplicity,  unaffect^  simplicity,  was  the 
leading  feature  in  his  character.  The  philosophy  of  VoU> 
taire  and  David  Hume  was  his  detestation.  He  could  not- 
hear  their  names  with  temper.  For  the  Bible  he  had  the 
highest  reverence,  «nd  never  sat  silent  when  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  either  ridiculed  or  spokea 
qf  with  contempt,'* 

VouXXIL  K 
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In  1794,  afieditioB  of  faic  poems  was  pnUialied  by  nvh* 
sciiption,  with  an  accounl  of  has  life  by  Mr.  Ireland.  A 
BKMre  fill!  and  correct  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1807,  with  a  life  by  the  tct.  John  Sim,  who  was  bis  inti- 
mate friend  when  at  Oxford,  and  has  done  ample  justice 
to  his  memory ;  and  his  principal  poems  were  added  to  the 
kte  continuation  of  Johnson's  collection. 

Although  there  is  no  species  of  poetry  of  which  he  bad 
npl  afforded  favourable  specimens,  and  many  striking  imi^es 
and  animated  descriptions  are  discoverable  in  his  original 
pieces,  and  while  we  allow  that  his  imagination  is  con- 
siderably fertile,  bis  language  copious,  and  bis  versifica-^ 
tioo  rich  and  various,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied '  that  there^ 
are  too  mcmy  marks  of  imitation  in  all  his  lesser  poems^ 
and  that  his  fame  must  rest  principally,  where  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  intended  it  should,  on  bis  translation 
of  the  Lusiad.  This  work,  which  is  now  risings  in  re- 
putation^ is  inferior  only  to  Pope's  Iliad,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  which  perhaps  may  be  contro- 
verted. Pcpe  has  given  an  English  poem  of  unquestion- 
able beauty,  but,  we  may  say  with  Bentley,  it  isnet  Homer. 
Mickle  has  not  only  transfused  the  spirit,  but  has  raised 
the  character  of  bis  original  By  preserving  the  energy, 
elegance,  and  fire  of  Camoens,  he  has  given  an  ^^  English 
Lusiad,"  a  work  which,  although  confessedly  borrowed 
from  the  Portuguese,  has  all  tbe  appearance  of  having 
been  invented  in  the  language  in  which  we  find  it  la 
executing  this,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mickle 
has  taken  more  liberties  with  his  original  than  tbe  laws  of- 
translation  will  allow ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind  not  usually 
taken  by  translators,  for  he  has  often  introduced  beauties 
of  bis  own  equal  to  any  that  come  from  the  pei^  of  Ca* 
moens.  In  acknowledging  that  he  has  taken  such  frte<^ 
doms, '  however,  he  Im  not  specified  tbe  individual  pas- 
sages ;  a  neglect  for  which  some  have  praised  his  humility, 
aM  others  have  blamed  his  injustice.  But  with  this  except 
tion,  he  has  successfully  executed  what  be  purposed,  not 
only  to  make  Camoens  be  understood  and  relislied,  but 
^  to  give  a  poem  tfast  migbt  live  in  tbe  English  hnguage.'T 
Nor  buf^t  k  to  be  omitted  in  this  general  eiwracter  of  tb« 
losiad,  that  In  his  pteliofinary  dtssertatioos,  be  has  dbtiu-^ 
jgutsbed  hiaiself  as  a  scholar,  a  eriti^i  add  a  histofiao.  ^ 

^-MuHonsadChalflMrtVFotti,  ISlSi 
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MICRELIUS  (John),  professor  of  diVinitj  at  Stetii^ 
aod  a  very  learned  man,  was  bom  at  Cotlin  in  Pomeranian 
in  1597.  He  began  fats  studies  in  the  coUege  of  his  own 
country;  and,  in  1614,  removed  to  Stetin,  where  be  studied 
theology  under  professor  Cramer.  In  1616,  he  mmn^ 
tained  a  dispute  *^  de  Deo  nno  &  trino,**  which  gained  him 
great  reputation ;  and  went  the  year  after  to  the  university 
of  Koningsberg,  where  he  disputed  agun  ^de  Teritate 
transcendentaii/'  He  received,  in  1621,  the  degree  of 
master  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Gripswald,  after 
having  maintained  a  thesis  '^  de  meteoris ;"  and,  some 
time  after,  went  to  Leipsic  to  finish  his  studies.  He  was . 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal  college  at  Stetin  in 
1624,  rector  of  the  senate  school  in  1627,  and  rector  of 
the  royal  college,  and  professor  of  theology,  in  1649.  The 
same  year  he  received  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  in 
the  university  of  Gripswald,  and  which  he  was,  we  are 
told,  led  to  ask ;  because,  in  a  dispute  he  had  with  John 
Bergius,  first  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, upon  the  difierences  between  the  Ludierans  and 
Calvinists,  the  latter  arrogantly  boosted  of  his  being  am 
6ld  doctor  in  divinity;  to  which  Micrelios  could  only  an- 
swer, **  that  he  had  received  the  degree  of  master  in  phi- 
losophy before  Bergius."  He  had  obtained  by  his  solicita* 
tions  in  1642,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric,  that 
tbere  might  be  also  professors  of  law,  physic,  and  mathe- 
matics, in  the  royal  college;  and' that  a  certain  number  of 
students  might  be  maintained  there  at  the  public  charge. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Sweden  in  1653,  and  had  the  honour 
to  pay  his  respects  to  queen  Christina,  who  gave  him  very 
obliging  marks  of  her  liberality,  and  who  had  before  defrayed 
ibe  charges  of  his  doctor's  degree.     He  died  Dec.  3,  1658. 

This  professor  wrote  several  learned  works,  which  were 
well  received,  and  went  through  several  editions :  among 
which  were,  1.  *^  Ethnophronius  contra  Gentiles  de  princi- 
)riis  religionis  Christianse ;"  to  Which  he  afterwards  added  a 
continuation,  "  Contra  Judaicas  depravationes."  2.  "  Lexi- 
con philosophicum."  3.  '<  Syntagma  historiarum  ecclesis.'* 
4-  «  Syntagma  historiarum  politicarum,  &c.  &c."* 

MIDDLETON  (Conyers),  a  celebrated  English  divine, 
was  the  son  of  William  Middleton,  rector  of  Hinderwell 
Hear  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  born  at  York  Dec.  27,  or, 
as  Mr.  Cole  says,  Aug.  2,  1633.    His  fiither,  who  possefted 

1  Oen.  Diet,— *Moi«ri.— Saiii  Onomasiico*. 
K  2 
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^n  easy  fortune,  gave  hint  a  liberal  education;  altd'arC 
seventeen  be  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  college/ 
Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  was  chosen  a  scholar  upon 
the  foundation.  After  taking  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1702, 
be  took  orders,  and  officiated  as  curate  of  Trumpington, 
near  Cambridge.  In  1706  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  hi» 
college,  and  next  year  commenced  master  of  arts.  Two 
years  after  he  joined  with  other  fellows  of  his  college  in  4 
|>etition  to  Dr.  John  More,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  as  their  vi- 
sitor, against  Dr.  Bentley  their  master.  But  he  bad  no 
j»ooner  done  this,  than  he  withdrew  himself  from  Bentley'a 
jurisdiction,  by  marrying  Mrs.  Drake,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Oak- Morris  in  Kent,,  and  widow  of  counsellor 
Drake  of  Cambridge,  a  lady  of  ample  fortune.  After  his 
marriage,  he  took  a  small  rectory  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  his  wife ;  but  resigned  it  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situation. 

In  Oct.  1717,  when  George  the  First  visited  the  Huiver* 
«ity  of  Cambridge,  Middleton  was  created,  with  several 
others,  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  mandate ;  and  was  the  per- 
son who  gave  the  first  cause  of  that  famous  proceeding 
against  Dr.  Bentley,  which  so  much  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  Althoiigh  we  have  given  an  ample 
account  of  this  in  the  life  of  Bentley,  some  repetition 
seems  here  necessary  to  explain  the  part  Dr.  Middleton- 
was  pleased  to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  that  celebrated- 
scholar.  Bentley,  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony called  Creation,  made  a  new  and  extraordinary  de- 
mand of  four  guineas  from  each  of  the  doctors,  on  pretence 
of  a  fee  due  to  him  as  divinity-professor,  over  and  above  a 
broad  piece,  which  had  by  custom  been  allowed  as  a  pre-^ 
sent  on  this  occasion.  After  a  warm  dispute,  many  of  the\. 
doctors,  and  Middleton  among  the  rest,  consented  to  pay 
the  fee  in  question,  upon  condition  that  the  money  shouldl 
be  restored  if  it  were  not  afterwards  determined  to  be  bis' 
right.  But  although  the  decision  was  against  Bentley,  be 
kept  the  money,  and  Middleton  commenced  an  action 
against  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  sblire  of  it  BentWy, 
behaving  with  contumacy,  and  with  contempt  to  the  au-. 
t}K>rity  of  the  university,  was  at  first  suspended  from  his 
degrees,  and  then  degraded.  He  then  petitioned  tber 
king  for  relief  from  that  sentence  :  which  induced  Middle-^ 
ton,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  to  publish,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  (719,  the  four  following  pieces:  1.  **  A  full  and 
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impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  against  Dr.  Bentley."  2.  **  A  Se- 
cond Part  of  the  full  and  impartial  Account,  &c/'  5. 
'^  Some  Remarks  upon  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  The  Case  of 
Dr.  Bentiey  farther  stated  and  yindicated,  &c.''  The  au^ 
tbor  of  the  piece  here  remarked,  was  the  well-known  DA 
Sykes,  whom  Dr.  Middleton  treats  here  with  great  cori* 
jtempt,  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  of  him,  and  in 
h\s  ^^  Vindication  of  the  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers,*^  published  aRer  his  death,  he  appeals  to  Dr. 
Sykes's  authority,  and  ealls  him  ^<  a  very  learned  and  ju- 
dicious writer."  The  last  tract  is  entitled,  4.  "  A  true 
Account  of  the  present  Slate  of  Trinity-college  in  Cam- 
-bridgcf,  under  the  oppressive  Government  of  their  Master 
Bichard  Bentiey,  late  D.  D."  This,  which  relates  only  to 
the  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  bis  college,  is  employed  in 
exposing  his  tnisdemeanors  in  the  administration  of  college 
affairs,  in  order  to  take  off  a  suspicion  which  many  then 
had,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  university  against  Dr. 
Bentiey  did  not  flow  so  much  from  any  real  demerit  in  th^ 
man,  as  from  a  certain  spirit  of  resentment  and  opposition 
to  the  court,  the  great  promoter  and  manager  of  whose  in- 
terest he  was  thought  to  be  there :  for,  it  must  be  remem^ 
bered  that,  in  that  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Middleton  was  a 
strong  tory ;  though  like  other  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  uoiversity,  he  afterwards  became  a  very  zealous  whig. 

Middleton*s  animosity  to  Bentiey  <)id  not  end  here.  Tne 
latter  having  in  1720  published  "Proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Latin  Version,*'  Mid- 
dleton, the  following  year,  published,  5.  "  Remarks,  Pa- 
ragraph by  Paragraph,  upon  the  Proposals,  &c.''  and  at 
setting  out,  "  only  desires  his  readers  to  believe,  that  they 
were  not  drawn  A^om  him  by  personal  spleen  or  envy  to 
the  author  of  them,  but  by  a  serious  conviction,  that  he 
had  neither  talents  nor  material^^  proper  for  the  work  he  bad 
undertaken."  Middleton  might  believe  himself  sincere  in 
all  this,  but  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
pamphlet,  which  carries  every  proof  of  malignant  arrogance. 
The  very  motto  which  he  borrowed  from  one  of  Burman's 
orations,  "  Doctus  criticus  &  adsuetus  urere,  secare,  in- 
clementer  omnis  generis  libros  tractare,  apices,  syllabas,'* 
&c.  implies  the  utmost  personal  animosity,  and  could  have 
heevt  thought  "  happily  chosen,"  only  at  a  time  when 
Beniley's   temper  was   better  ttfow«^  than   1ms    learning. 
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Bentley  defended  his  '<  Proposals"  agaiost  these  ^<  Re^ 
marks,**  which,  however,  he  did  not  ascribe  to  Middletont 
liut  to  Dr.  Colbatchi  a  leanied  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
casuistical  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  very  well  knew  the  true  author,  hut  waa 
resolved  to  dissemble  it,  for  the  double  pleasure  it  would 
give  him,  of  abusing  Colbatcby  and  shewing  his  contempt 
of  Middleton.  His  treatment  of  Colbatch,  however,  being 
as  unjustifiable  as  that  which  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Middleton,  provoked  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  the 
university,  at  a  meeting  in  Feb.  1721,  to  pronounce  bis 
book  a  most  scandalous  and  malicious  libe),  and  they  re^ 
Bolved  to  inflict  a  proper  censure  upon  the  author,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  discovered :  for  tio  names  had  yet  app 
peared  in  the '  controversy.  Middleton  then  publishedt 
^ith  bis  name,  an  answer  to  Bentley's  Defence,  entitled^ 

6.  ^^  Some  faur^ier  Remarks,  Paragraph  by  Paragraph,  upos 
Proposals  lately  published  for  a  new  edition  of  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Testament,  by  Richard  Bentley,"  1721.  His  motto 
was  again  chosen  in  the  same  contemptuous  spirit,  *^  Oc- 
cupatus  ille  eruditione  seculartum  literarum,  acripturas  om- 
Bino  sanctas  ignoraverit,''  &c.  Hieron.  These  ^wo  pieces 
against  Beatley  were  thought  to  be  written  with  great 
acuteness  and  learning ;  but  if,  as  asserted,  they  prevented 
the  intended  publication,  whoever  can  appreciate  Bent* 
ley's  talents  will  agree  that  acuteness  and  learning  were 
never  worse  employed. 

Upon  tbe  great  enlai^gement  of  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  by  the  addition  of  bishop  Moore's  book% 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  king  at  6000/.  and  pre^ 
aented  to  the  university,  the  erection  of  a  new  office  there, 
that  of  principal  librarian,  was  first  voted,  and  then  con* 
iened  upon  Dr.  Middleton:  who,  to  shew  himself  worthy 
ef  it,  published,  in  1723,  a  little  piece  with  this  title^ 

7.  *^  Bibliothecae  Cantabrigiensis  ordinandee  methodus  qussr 
dam^  qoam  domino  procancellario  senatuique  adademico 
considerandam  &  perficiendam,  officii  &  pietatis  ergo  pro<- 
pouit.''  The  plan  is  allowed  to  be  judicious^  aud  the 
whole  performance  expressed  in  elegant  Latin.  In  his  de- 
dication, however,  to  the  vice-chancellor,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  contest  between  the  university  and  Dr. 
Bentley,  he  made  use  of  some  incautious  words  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  King's-beuch,  for  which,  he  was 
prosecuted,  but  dismisaed  vnth  ao  easy  fine. 
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.  Soon  after  this  pnbtieation/  hayiRg  kftd  the  iiii9f(urtiiiie 
lo  lose  hi3  wife.  Dr.  Middleton,  not  tbeo  himself  id  »  good 
tftate  of  health,  owing  to  some  experiments  be  bad  bee« 
making  to  prevent  his  growing  fat,  travelled  through 
France  into  Italy>  along  with  lord  Coleraine,  an  able  an* 
tiquary,  and  arrived  at  Rome  early  in'  1 T24.  Here,  though 
his  character  and  profeasioD  were  well  known,  he  was 
treated  with  particular  respect  by  persons  of  the  first  dis«- 
UnctUm  both  in  church  and  state.  The  author  of  the  ac^ 
coant  of  his  life  in  the  ^  Biographia  Britannica,''  relates^ 
that  when  Middleton  first  arrived  at  Rome,  he  met  with  an 
accident,  which  provoked  him  not  a  little.  ^  Dr.  Middle^ 
ton,"  says  he,  ^*  made  use  of  his  character  of  principal 
librarian,  to  get  himself  introduced  to  his  brother  librarian 
Ht  the  Vatican ;  who  recerved  him  with  great  p<diteneis|^ 
butt  upon  bis  mentioning  Camlnidge,  said  be  did  not  know 
before  that  there  was  any  «aiversity  in  England  of  that 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  took  notice,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  that  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  expressed  a^  great 
esteem.  This  touched  the  honour  of  our  new  librarian^ 
who  took  some  pains  to  convince  his  brother  not  only  oc 
the  real  existence,  but  of  the  real  dignity  of  his  university 
of  Cambridge.  At  last  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  acknow^ 
ledged,  that,  upon  recollection,  he  had  indeed  heard  of  a 
celebrated  school  in  England  of  that  name,  which  was  a 
kind  of  nursery,  where  youth  were  educated  and  prepared 
for  their  admission  at  Oxford ;  and  Dr.  Middleton  left  him 
at  present  in  that  sentiment.  But  this  unexpected  iadig» 
nity  put  him  upon  his  mettle,  and  made  him  resolve  to 
support  his  residence  at  Rome  in  soch  a  manner,  a^  should 
be  a  credit  to  his  station  at  Cambridge ;  and  accordingly 
he  agreed  to  give  400/.  per  annum  for  a  hotel,  with  all  ac* 
oemmodations,  fit  for  the  reception  of  those  of  the  first 
rank  in  Rome :  which,  joined  to  his  great  fondness  for 
antiques,  occasioned  him  to  trespass  a  Tittle  upon  his  for« 
tnae.'^     Part  of  this  story  seems  not  very  probable. 

He  returned  through  Paris  towards  the  end  of  1735, 
and  arrived  at  Cambridge  before  Christmas.  He  had  not 
been  long  employed  in  his  study,  before  be  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  whole  medical  faculty,  by  the  publican 
tion  of  a  tract,  entitled,  8.  "  De  medicorum  apod  veterei 
Romanes  degentiuin  couditiooe  dissertatio;  qua,  contra 
viros  celeberrimos  Jacobum  Sponium  &  Ricbardum  Mea- 
dium,  servilem  atque  ignohilem  earn  fuisse  ostenditur,'^ 
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Cant.  1726.  Mead  bad  just  before  publitbed  an  Harveian 
Ora^on,  in  wbiob  he  bad  defended  the  dignity  of  his  pro* 
fession  :  so  that  this  seeming  attempt  of  Middleton  to  de- 
grade  it,  was  considered  by  the  faculty  as  an  open  attack 
upon  their  order.  Much  resentment  was  shewn,  and  some 
pamphlets  were  published  :  one  particularly  with  the  title 
of  ^^  Responsio/*  of  which  the  late  professor  Ward  of 
Gresfaam-coUege  was  the  author.  Ward  was  supposed  to 
he  chosep  by  Mead  himself  for  this  task  :  for  bis  book  was 
published  under  Mead's  inspection,  and  at  his  expence# 
Middleton  defended  his  dissertation  in  a  new  publication 
entitled,  9.  ^^  Dissertationis,  &c.  contra  anonymos  quos- 
dam  notarum  brevium,  responsionis,  atque  animadversionis 
auctores,  defensio,  Pars  prima,  1727."  The  purpose,  of 
this  tract  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pursue  the  controversy; 
for  be  enters  little  into  it,  but  to  extricate  bimself  from  it 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  :  for  nothing  more  was 
published  about  it,  and  the  two  doctors.  Mead  and  Mid* 
dieton,  without  troubling  themselves  to  decide  the  ques«» 
tion,  became  afterwards  very  good  friends.  A.  *^  Pars  8e<» 
cunda,'*  however,  was  actually  written,  and  printed  for 
private  circulation^  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Heberden,  in 
1761,  4to.  In  1729  Middleton  published,  10.  <<  A  Letter 
from  Rome,  shewing  an  exact  Conformity  between  Popeiy 
and  Paganism :  or,  the  Religion  of  the  present  Romans 
derived  from  that  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors.^'  This 
letter,  though  written  with  great  politeness,  good  sense, 
and  learning,  yet  drew  upon  the  author  the  displeasure  of 
some  even  of  our  own  church  ;  because  he  attacked  in  it 
the  Popish  miracles  with  that  general  spirit  of  incredulity 
and  levity,  which  seemed,  in  their  opinion,  to  condemn 
all  miracles.  .  In  his  second  edition  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate this  objection,  by  an  express  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  Jewish  dnd  Christianr  miracles,  to  which  perhaps  more 
credit  was  given  now  than  afterwards.  A  fourth  edition 
came  out  in  1741,  8vo,  to  which  were  added,  1.  "A  pre- 
fatory Discourse,'  containing  an  Answer  to  the  Writer  of  a 
Popish  book,  entitled.  The  Catholic  Christian  instructed, 
&c.  with  many  new  facts  and  testimonies,  in  farther  con-r 
firmation  of  the. general  Argument  of  the" Letter:"  and, 
2.  ^  A  Postscript,  in  which  Mr.  Warburton's  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Paganism  of  Rome  is  particularly  considered.'* 
Hitherto  certainly  the  opinion  of  the  world  was  gene- 
tally  in  his  favour,  and  many  thought  that  be  hitd .  done 
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f^reat  service  to  Protestantism,  by  exposing  the'  absurdities 
and  impostures  of  Popery.  He  bad  also  several  pertotiai 
qualities,  which  recommended  him ;  he  was  an  exceHent 
scholar,  an  elegant  writer,  a  very  polite  man,  and  a  gene<i> 
lal  favourite  with  the  public,  as  well  as  with  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived ;  but  an  atfair  now  happened,  which 
ruined  all  his  hopes,  proved  fatal  to  his  views  of  prefer- 
ment, and  disgraced  him  with  his  countrymen  as  long  as 
he  lived.  ' 

About  the  beginning  of  1730,  was  published  TindaPs 
famous  book  called  ^^Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  :** 
the  design  of  which  was  to  destroy  revelation,  and  to  esta« 
blish  natural  reHgion  in  its  stead.  Many  writers  entered 
into  controversy  against  it,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  well- 
known  Waterland,  who  published  a  ^*  Vindication' of  Scrip- 
ture,"  &c.  Middleton,  not  liking  his  manner  of  vindicating 
Scripture,  addressed,  11.  ^A  letter  to  him,  containing 
some  remarks  on  it,  together  with  the  sketch,  or  plan,  of 
another  answer  to  Tindal's  book,^'  1731.  Two  things,  we 
are  told,  contributed  to  make  this  performance  obnbxious 
to  the  clergy;  first,  the  popular  character  of  Waterland, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  champions  for  orthodoxy, 
yet  whom  Middleton,  instead  of  reverencing,  had  ventured 
to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  severity ;  secondly, 
the  very  free  things  that  himself  had  asserted,  and  espe- 
cially his  manner  of  saying  them.  His  name  was  not  put 
to  the  tract,  nor  was  it  known  for  some  time  who  was 
the  author  of  it  While  Waterland  continued  to  pub- 
lish more  parts  of  ^*  Scripture  vindicated,'*  &c.  Pearce, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  took  up  the  contest  in  bis  behalf; 
vhich  drew  from  Middleton,  12.  ^*  A  Defence  of  the  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Waterland  against  the  false  and  frivolous  Cavils 
of  the  Author  of  the  Reply,"  1731.  Pearce  replied  to 
this  ^<  Defence,''  and  treated  him,  as  he  had  done  before, 
as  an  infidel,  or  enemy  to  Christianity  in  disguise ;  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  defence,  meant  nothing  less  than 
subversion.  Middleton  was  now  known  to  be  the  author 
of  the  letter ;  and  he  was  very  near  being  stripped  of  his 
degrees,  and  of  all  his  connections  with  the  university. 
But  this  was  deferred,  upon  a  promise  that  he  would  make 
all  reasonable  satisfaction,  and  explain  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  as,  if  possible,  to  remove  every  objection.  « This 
be  attempted  to  do  in,  13.  ^^  Some  Remarks  oh  Dr. 
P^rce^s  sepond  Reply,  &c.  wherein  the  author's  srinti-' 
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pieot%  at  to  all  the  priodpal  points  io  dispute,  are  fullf 
imd  clearly  explained  in  the  manner  that  had  been  pro- 
mised," 1732:  and  be  at  least  effected  so  much  by  this 
piece,  that  he  was  suffered  to  be  quiet,  and  to  remain  in 
statu  fuo  ;  though  his  character  as  a  dlTine  ever  after  lay 
Hiyler  suspicion,  and  he  was  reproached  by  some  of  the 
nore  i^eaJous  clergy,  by  Venn  in  particular,  with  down* 
right  apostacy.  There  was  also  published,  in  1733,  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  <^  Observations  addressed 
to  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland  ;^'  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Williams,  public  orator  of  the  university  ; 
Md  to  which  MiddletoQ  replied  in,  14.  '*  Some  remarks^'* 
inc.  The  purpose  of  Williams  was  to  prove  Middleton  an 
infidel ;  tliat  his  letter  ought  to  be  burnt,  and  himself 
ban^bed :  and  he  then  presses  him  to  confess  and  recant 
in  form.  '<  But,**  says  Middleton,  <<  I  have  nothing  to 
recant  on  the  occasion ;  nothing  to  confess,  but  the  same 
four  articles  that  I  have  already  confessed  :  first,  that  the 
Jews  borrowed  some  of  their  customs  froo^  Egypt;  se« 
^endly,  that  the  Egyptians  were  possessed  of  arts  and  learn* 
ing  in  Moses's  time;  thirdly,  that  the  primitive  writers^ 
in  vindicating  Scripture,  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
recur  to  allegory  ;  fourthly,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of 
^i>solute  and  universal  inspiration.  These  are  the  only 
crimes  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  against  religion  :  and  by 
reducing  the  controversy  to  these  four  headsj  and  declar* 
ing  my  whole  meaning  to  be  comprised  in  them,  I  did  in 
reality  recant  every  thing  else,  that  through  heat  or  inad-» 
vertency  had  dropped  from  me ;  every  thing  that  could  be 
construed  to  a  sense  hurtfid  to  Christianity.'* 

During  this  controversy,  he  was  appointed,  in  Dec.  173 1, 
Woodwardian  professor ;  a  foundation  to  which  he  bad  in 
tome  degree  contributed,  and  was,  therefore,  appointed  by 
Woodward's  executors  to  be  ^e  first  professor.  In  July 
X1i%y  he  published  his  inauguration  speech,  witbthis  title, 
15.  ^'  Oratio  de  novo  physiologisB  expiicandss  munere,  ex 
celeberrimi  Woodwardi  testamento  instituto.:  habita  Can-> 
labrigin  in  scfaolis  publicis."  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that 
the  reading  of  lectures  upon  fossils  was  not  an  employment 
suited  either  to  Middleton's  taste,  or  to  the  turn  of  his 
studies ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
resign  it  in  1734,  when  made  principal  librarian.  Soon, 
^fter  this,  be  married  a  second  time,  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  the  rev,  Conyeii  Place^  of  Dorchester  ^  an4  upon  her 
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4e$A,  which  happened  but  a  few  yean  before  his  own,  a  > 
4bird,  who  was  Anncb  the  da^n^iHer  of  John  Powelly  ea^ 
ef  fiougbroyiiy  Radnorabire^  in  North  Wales,  In  1735  he 
poblisbedy  16.  *'  A  Dissertation  concerauig  the  Origin  of 
Prtmiog  in  England ;  shewing,  that  it  was  first  introdnced 
and  practised  by  our  countryman  William  Cazton,  at 
Westminster^  and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed^  by  a  fo- 
teign  printer  at  Oxford;''  an  hypothesis  that  has  been 
aioce  ably  controverted  in  Bowyer.and  Nichols's  *^  Origim 
of  Printinft'M776. 

In  1741,  came  out  his  grei^  work,  17.  *<  The  History  of 
the  Life  of  M,  TuUtus  CicerO»'*  in  2  vols.  4to.  This  is  ia« 
de^d  a  Talaable  work,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  writ* 
len  generally,  although  not  unexceptionably,  in  a  correct 
•nd  elegant  style,  and  abounds  in  instruction  and  enter*  ^ 
taiamenu  Ye^  bis  partiality  to  Cicero  forms  a  considera^ 
Ue  objedioo  to  his  veracity  aa  a  biographer,  be  has  la* 
bowned  every  where  to  east  a  shade  over  bis  failings,  te 
give  die  strongest  colonring  to  bis  virtues*,  and  out  of  a 
good  character  to  draw  a  perfect  one ;  which,  though  Cieere 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  could  not  be  applicable  even 
to  him.  Perhaps,  however,  as  4  history  of  the  times,  it  is 
yet  more  valittble  than  considered  only  as  a  life  of  Crcera 
It  was  published  by  subscription,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Her* 
vey,  who  was  much  the  author's  friend,  and  promised  him 
a  great  number  of  subscribers.  ^^  His  subscription,''  ha 
teSs  us,  **  was  like  to  be  of  the  charitable  kind,  and  Tullf 
to  be  the  portion  of  two  young  nieces"  (for  he  had  no 
child  living  by  any  of  his  wives)  **  who  were  then  in  the 
house  with  him,  left  by  an  unfortunate  brother,  mho  had 
nothing  else  to  leave."  The  subscription  must  have  been 
very  great,  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  portion  these 
two  nieces,  but,  as  his  biographers  inform  us,  to  purchase 
a  small  estate  at  Hildersbam,  about  six  miles  from  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste^ 
hy  converting  a  rude  farm  into  an  elegant  habitation,  and 
where,  from  that  time,  he  commonly  passed  the  summer 
season. — ^While  engaged  on  his  *^  Cicero,"  he  was  called 
to  London  to  receive  the  mastership  of  the  Charter-boose, 

*  WoIAot,  in  hit  edition  of  the  four  that  be  la  repretented  more  in  a  poli* 
eootroverted  orations  of  Cicero,  Ber-  tical  than  a  literary  character ;  ^nd 
liD,  ISai,  saff  that  Middletott't  Life  thirdly,  that  too  little  critical  attention 
'  of  Cicero  hat  three  great  faults :  first,     is  paid  to  the  historical  facts*    S«e  a 

learned  note  by  Mr.  Oough.  in  Ni» 
cfaols's  B^wyer,  yoI.  V.  !>•  41S 
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liaving  the  interest  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  some  other 
great  persons ;  but  he  fougd  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
had  been  more  successiuly  in  procuring  it  for  Mr.  Matin. 
Why  the  duke  opposed  Dr.  Middieton  we  know  not;  as  in 
1737  we  &nd  him  strenuously  recommending  his  propo* 
Bals.for  the  Life  of  Cicero,  and  soliciting  subscriptions^. 

In  1 74a  he  published,  18.  «  The  Epistles  of  M.  T.  Ci- 
cero to  M.  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  the 
Latin  text  on  the  opposite  page,  and  English  notes  to  each 
epistle :  together  with  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which 
the  authori^  of  the  said  epistles  is  vindicated,  and  all  the 
.  objections  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Tunstail  particularly  considered 
and  -confuted."  Tunstail  had,  in  a  Latin  performance  ad* 
Mr^ssed  to  Dr.  Middieton,  questioned  the  authority  and 
genuineness  of  the  said  epistles,  and  attempted  to  prove 
chem  to  be  the  forgery  of  some  sophist :  and  Middieton 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  vindicate  their  credit,  and 
assert  their  real  antiquity,  having  made  much  use  of  them 
in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  *^  The  reasons,"  he  tells  us,  "  why 
lie  chose  to  give  an  English  answer  to  a  Latin  epistle,  are, 
first,  the  perpetual  reference  and  connection  which  this 
piece  will  necessarily  have  with  fats  Life  of  Cicero ;  and, 
secondly,  as  it  will  be  a  proper  preface  to  this  English 
edition  of  the  letters  themselves."  In  1745,  he  published, 
19.  '^Germana  qu«sdam  antiquitatis  eruditse  monumenta, 
^uibus  Romanorum  veterum  ritus  varii,  tam  sacri  qnam 
profani,  tum  Graecorum  atque  ^gyptidrum  nonnulli,  illus- 
trantur ;  Romse  olim  maxima  ex  parte  coUecta,  ac  disser- 
tationibus  jam  singulis  instructa,"  4to;  and  in  1747,  20. 
^^  A  Treatise  oii  the  Roman  senate,'*  in  two  parts ;  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  substance  of  several  letters, 
formerly  written  to  the  late  lord  Hervey,  concerning  the 
manner  of  creating  senators,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies 
of  that  body  in  old  Rome.  These  letters  were  long  after 
published  by  Dr.  Knowles,  in  a  4to  volume,  177S. 

The  same  year  came  out  a  publication  which  laid  the 
fouadation  of  another  controversy  with  the  clergy,  called, 
121.  ^  An  introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  Work,  de- 
signed hereafter  to  be  published,  concerning  the  miracu- 
lous powers  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest  ages,  through  several 
successive  centuries ;  tending  to-  shew,  that  we  have  no 

'  •«  ^e  •  letter  from  bis  grape  on  this  subject,  Gent.  Mag.  LXVlil.  102p' 
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sufficient  reason  to  believe,  apon  the  authority  of  the  pri-' 
mitive  fathers,  that  any  such  powers  were  continued,  to  the 
church  after  the  days  of  the  apostles.     With  a  Postscript,- 
containing  some  Remarks  on  an  archidiaconal  chargCi  de- 
livered last  summer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman,  to  the  clergy 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Sndbury.''    This  undertafking  justly 
alarmed  the  clergy,  and  all  friends  to  religion,  since  it 
waa  impossible  to  succeed,  without  entirety  destroying  the 
reputation  of  the  fathers ;  and  many  were  also  of  opioion^^ 
that  the  miracles  of  the  three  first  centuries  could  not  be 
rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures,  without  tainting  i» 
some  degree  the  credit  of  the  Scripture  miracles.     Thej 
thought  too,  'that  even  the  canon  of  Scripture  must  not  be 
a  little  affected,  if  the  fathers,  on  whose  credit  the.  authen« 
ticity  of  its  books  in  some  measure  depends,  were  so  ut- 
terly despised.     The  **  Introductory  Discourse'*  was  tbere- 
£pre  immediately  attacked  by  two  celebrated  controversial 
writers,  Dr.  Stebbing  and  Dr.  Chapman ;  the  former  en- 
deavouring chiefly  to  shew,  that  Dr.  Middleton^s  scheme 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  fall  of  Christianity  i 
while  the  latter  laboured  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
fathers.     This  attack  Middleton  endeavoured  to  repel  by, 
22.  **  Some  rematks  on  both  their  performances,"  1748; 
and,  in  December  the  same  year,  he  published  bis  larger 
work,  with  this  title,  23. ^^^  A  free  inquiry  into  the  Mira- 
culous powers  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in 
tjae  Christian  church  from  the  earliest  ages,  through  several 
successive  centuries."     Innumerable  answerers  now  ap- 
peared against  him ;  two  of  whom,  namely,  Dodwell  and 
Church,  distinguished  themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and 
ability,  that  they  were  complimented  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
>  Before  Middleton  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  any  of 
his  antagonists,    be  surprised  the  public  with,  24.  ^^  An 
Examination  of  the  lord  bishop  of  London's  Discourses  con- 
cerning the  use  and  intent  of  Prophecy  :  with- some  cur- 
sory animadversions  on  his  late  Appendix,  or  additional; 
dissertation,  containing  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Fall,  1750."     He  tells  his  reader  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  "  Examination,"   that  though  these  dis-^^ 
courses  of  Dr.  Sherlock  had  been  "  published  many  years,' 
and  since  corrected  and  enlarged  by  him  in  several  succes- 
sive editions,  yet  he  had  in  truth  never  read  them  till  very 
lately;  or  otherwise  t^ese  animadversions  might  have  made, 
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Ibeir  appearance  probably  mocb  earlier.*'  To  dih  bm^*- 
tioiiy  from  a  man  so  devoted  to  stady,  it  is  not  easy  to  ghra 
credit ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  also  that  Mid- 
dletoB  and  Sherlock  had  been  forioerly  in  habito  of  intU 
Biacy  and  friendship ;  were  of  the  same  university;  and 
nearly  of  the  sane  standing ;  and  that,  however  severely- 
and  maliciously  Middleton  treated  his  anti^i^onist  in  th6 
present  Examination,  there  certainly  was  a  time  when  he 
triumphed  in  him  as  <<  the  principal  champion  and  oYna-r 
Bient  of  church  and  university/'  Different  principles  and 
different  interests  separated  them  afterwards :  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  that  Middleton,  who  published  his  Exa- 
aiination  in  1750,  should  never  have  read  these  very  fa- 
mous discourses^  which  were  published  in  1725  *.  There 
is  too  great  reason^  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  this  publi-* 
cation  was  drawn  from  him  by  spleen  and  personal  enmity, 
which  he  now  entertained  against  every  writer  who  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  the  belief  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 
What  other  provocation  he  might  have  is  unknown.  Whe« 
ther  the  bishop  preferred,  had  not  bten  sufficiently  mind^ 
fill  of  the  doctor  unpreferred,  or  whether  th^  bishop  had 
been  an  abettor  and  encourager  of  those  who  opposed  the 
doctor's  principles,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  some  think  that 
both  causes  concurred  in  creating  an  enmity  between  the 
doctor  and  the  bishop  f.  This  ^^  Examination"  was  refuted 
by  Dr.  Rutberforth,  divinity  professor  at  Cambridge :  but 
Ididdleton,  having  gratified  his  animosity  against  Sherlock, 
pursued  the  argument  no  further.  He  was,  however,  me- 
ditating a  general  answer  to  all  the  objections  made  against 
tbe  <<  Free  Inquiry ;"  when  being  seized  with  illness,  and 
.  imagining  he  might  not  be  able  to  go  through  it,  he  singled 
out  Church  and  Dodwell,  as  the  two  most  considerable  of 
kis  adversaries,  and  employed  himself  in  preparing  a  par- 
ticular answer  to  them.  This,  however,  he  did  not  live 
to  finish,  but  died  of  a  slow  hectic  fever  and  disorder  in 
bis  liver,  on  the  ^dth  of  July,  1750,  in  bis  sixty-seventh 
year,  at  Hildersham.     He  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St. 

*  **  Sherloek  told  me  that  be  pre-  bftbly  firom  tbe  same  iratboritj. 
tented  Dr.  M.  witb  tbis  book  when  first        f  It  is  iaid  bj  bitfhop  Ne«tOD,  tbat 

pvMisbad  in  1795,  and  tbat  be  soon  wbeo  Middleton  applied  for  tbe  Cbar- 

•fterwards  tbanked  bim  for  it,  aad  ax-  tfrbousa^  Sir  Robert  Walpole  told  htoa' 

Cessed  hit  pleasare  in  tbe  perusal.  *'  tbat  Sherlock,  with  the  other  bishops, 

B  note  bj  Wbiston  tbe  beokt«>f  ler,  in  was  against  hb  being  chosen.    This  to 

bit  copy  of  tbe  first  edition  of  Uiit  Dje-  n  man  who,  ai  Warbvr«oii»  bis  firiend^ 

tionary.    Tbe  same  fact  occors  in  tbe  declared,  '*  newer  Coakf  bear  oontm<4 

Gent.  Maf.  1773,  38^  0S7,  but  pro^-  diction/*  Waff  suiBciait  pro? oontkm. 
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Michael,  Cambridge.  As  he  died  without  issue,  be  left 
his  iriilow,  who  died  in  11 W,  in  possession  of  an  estate 
which  was  not  inconsiderable :  yet  we  are  told  that  a  Httle 
before  his  death,  be  thoaght  it  prudent  to  accept  of  a  smaU 
living  from  sir  John  Frederick,  hart  *.  A  few  months  after 
was  published,  his  25.  <<  Vindication  of  the  Free  enquiry 
into  the  Miracatous  powers,  &c  from  the  objections  of 
Dr.  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Church.*'  The  piece  is  unfinithed, 
as  we  have  observed,  but  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  wbicb. 
is  about  fourscore  pages  in  quarto. 

Id  1752,  were  collected  aJI  the  aboiFe-mentioned  works^ 
except  '^  The  Life  of  Cicero,'*  and  printed  in  four  volumes, 
4to,  under  the  title  of  **  Miscellaneous  Works  ;'*  amcMg 
which  were  inserted  these  following  pieces,  never  before 
poblisbed,  viz.  26.  *<  A  Preface  to  an  intended  Answer  to 
all  the  objections  made  against  the  Free  enquhy.**  27*' 
^^  Some  cursory  reflections  on  the  dispute,  or  dissention, 
which  happened  at  Antioth,  between  the  Apostles  Peter 
^nd  Paul."  28.  <<  Reflections  on^he  variations,  or  incon^ 
sisteocies,  which  are  found  among  the  four  Evangelists,  isi 
their  diflferent  accounts  of  the  same  facts."  29.  ^^  An 
Essay  on  the  gift  of  Tongues,  tending  to  explain  the  pro^ 
per  notion  and  nature  of  it,  as  it  is  described  and  delivered 
to  i)s  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  appears  also  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  Learned  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
limes."  30.  **  Some  short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the 
Ancients  concerning  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Cerin- 
thus  the  Hcfretic ;  and  on  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  by 
the  Moderns,  to  enforce  the  duty  of  shunning  Heretics." 
31.  ^<  An  Essay  on  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation 
6f  the  creation  and  h\\  of  Man."  ^2.  '<  De  Latinarum 
literarum  pronunciatione  dissertatio."  33.  **  Some  Letters 
of  Dr.  Middleton  to  his  Friends."  A  second  edition  of 
tiiese  ^*  Miscellaneous  Works*'  was  afterwards  published  ia 

*  The  liviMg  watHaicottib,  inSorrty.  which  I  wholly  dislike,  ytt  while  I  am 

Ooeof  Dr.Middletoo'8  biographers, and  content  to  acqaietce  in  the  ill,  I  should 

Uie  most  furious  in  railing  at  the  tUri'  be  glad  to  taste  a  little  of  the  good,  and 

40/  higoU  who  oppoiMd  his  soBtimeiits,  to  have  some  amends  for  the  vgig  «»« 

has  been  so  blinded  by  the  doctor's  tent  and  content  which  no  man  or  sense 

virtues,  as  to  inform  us  that  his  sub-  can  approve."    If  Dr.  Middleton  had 

Nript^  to  the  thitty-nine  articles,  his    bigoied  oppotteots,    the   pveseol 

when  h#  accepted  of  this  liTinr,  was  anecdote  ttiay  surely  be  quoted  as  a 

purely  political :  and  gives  the  follow-  proof  that  he  had  very  xmpartiql  de- 

Itig  cooarmatioB  of  die  fact,  fwm  a  fenders ! — British  Biegrapbyi  by  Tow^ 

MS  letter  of  Dr.  Middleton's :  •<  Though  eo,  vol  IX.  p.  dST. 
^ere  are  Baany  thiop  is  the  church 
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B  vols.' 8 vo,  but  for  many  years  there  has  been  little  ornd 
demand  for  any  of  his  works,  except  the  ^*  Life  of  Cieero.*' 

Dr.  Middleton's  reputation  as  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  splendid  talents  may  still  be  supported  by  his  writings^ 
but  in  his  personal  character,  little  will  be  found  that  is 
amiable,  dignified,  or  independent.  His  religion  was 
justly  suspected,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  philosophy  did 
not  teach  him  candour.  He  had  been  opposed,  without 
respect,  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  in  revenge,  he  at* 
tacked  the  church,  to  which  he  professed  to  belong,  an4 
|0  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  rise,  if  he  could. 

With  respect  to  his  talents  as  a  writer,  he  tells  his  pa- 
Iron,  lord  Hervey,  in  his  dedication  of  <^The  Life  of  Cicero,*^ 
that  ^*  it  was  Cicero  who  instructed  him  to  write ;  your 
lordsbipy''  he  goes  on,  **  who  rewards  me  for  writing :  for 
next  to  that  Uttle  reputation  with  which  the  public  baa 
been  pleased  to  favour  me,  the  benefit  of  this  subscriptioit 
is  the  chief  fruit  that  I  have  ever  reaped  from  my  studies.** 
Of  this  he  often  speaks,^  sometimes  in  terms  of  complaint, 
and  tiometimes,  as  in  the  following  passage,  in  a  strain  of 
triumph :  "  I  never  was  trained,"  says  he,  **  to  pace  in* 
the  trammels  of  the  church,  nor  tempted  by  the  sweets  of 
its  preferments,  to  sacrifice  the  philosophic  freedom  of  a 
studious,  to  the  servile  restraints  of  an  ambitious  life :  and 
from  this  very  circumstance,  as  often  as  I  reflect  upon  it,  I 
feel  that  comfort  in  my  own  breast,  which  no  external  ho- 
nours <:an  bestow.  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  life  and 
faculties  of  man,  at  the  best  but  short  and  limited,  cannot; 
be  employed  more  rationally  or  laudably,  than  in  the 
Search  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  that  sort  which 
relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our  happiness,  &c.^ 
This,  however,  was  the  philosophy  of  a  disappointed  man*. 
)t  is  true,  iudeed,  that  he  felt  the  free  spirit  he  describes, 
which  was  manifest  in  all  his  writings,  yet  from  many  o€^ 
them  it  is  no  less  clear  that  he  felt  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment also,  at  not  being  preferred,  according  to  his  own^ 
internal  consciousness  of  merit.  So  inconsistent  are  even 
the  most  able  men.  He  made  his  preferment  impossible, 
and  then  repined  at  not  obtaining  it.  Some  of  his  late  bio- 
graphers have  endeavoured  to  prove  what  a  ^*  good  Chris- 
tian'* he  was ;  be  had  the  same  opinion  of  himself,  but  it 
is.  pot  easy  to  discover  what,  in  his  view,  entered  into  the 
character  of  a  good  Christian,  That  he  was  an  apostate, 
as  some  of  his  antagonists  have  asserted,  may  be  doubtful. 
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•r  periiaps  eatliiy  'contnldicted.  From  all  we  have  seen  of 
bis'  confidential  correspondence,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
erer  bad  much  to  apostatize  from.  As  far  back  as  1733,  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  lord  Hervey,  '*  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to*  have  had  so  early  a  taste  of  Pagan  sense,  a^  to 
(dake  me  very  squeanAish  in  my  Christian  studies."  In  the 
fQtlowlng  year  he  speaks  of  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
servainces  of  retrgion  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood :•  "  Sunday  is  my  t)nly  day  of  rest,  but  not  of  liberty ; 
for- 1  am  bound  to  a  double  attendance  at  churchy  to  wipe 
off  the  stain  of*  infidelity.  When  I  have  recovered  my 
credit,  in  whieh  I  make  daily  progress,  I  macy  use  more 
freedbm/*  With*  such  contempt  for  church  and  church- 
men, it  ^an-  be  no  wondei"  that  Dn  Middleton  failed  both 
Of  preferment  and  respect. ' 

-MfDDLETON  -(Sir  Htroh),  a  pubHc-spirited  man,  and 
a  greae  benefkctor  fco  the  city  of  London,  by  bringing  in 
thither  the  New  River,  was  a  native  "of  Denbigh  In  North 
Wales^  and  a  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London.  This  city 
not' being  sufficiently  su^li^d  with  watet*,  three  acts  of 
parliament  were  obtained  for  th^t  purpose';  oiie  in  qit^en 
£lt2abeth*d,  and  two  in  kih^  Jam^s  the  First's*  reign  j 
grahrift^  the  citizens  of  London  fuH  power  to  bring  a  river 
from  any  part  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  The  pro- 
ject, *  after  much  calculation,  was  laid  aside  a^  impractica- 
ble^ till  sir  Hufgh  Middletoii  tmdertook  it :  in  consideration 
of  which,  the  city  conferred  on  HTmand  his  helrs^  April  1, 
1606,>the-fuU  right' and  power  of  the  act  of  parliament* 
granted  unto  them  in*  that.behalf!  Having  therefore  taken 
an  exact  survey  of  ^all  spiings'aTid  ftvers  in'  Middlesex  and 
Hertfdrdshire,  he  mad6  choice  of  two  springs,  one  in*  the 
pariah  of  Aitowell  near  Hertford,  the  Other  near  Ware,  both 
about'twenty  miles'  from  Lbndon ;  and,  having  linited  their 
streams,  conveyed  them  to  the  city  with  very  great  labour 
and  expeiice.  The  work  was  begun  Feb.  20,  1608,  ,ahd 
carried  on  through  various  soils,  some  oozy  and  muddy,  * 
Others  extremely  hard  and  rocky.  Many  bridges  iii  "the 
meail  lime  were  built  over  his  Niew  River;  and  niany 
drains  were  made  to  carry  off  land-springs  and  common^ 
sewers,  sometimes  over  and  sometimes  under  it.  Besides 
these  necessary  difficulties,  he  had,  as  may  easily  be  ima- 
gided,  many  others  to  struggle  with ;  as  the  malice  and 

4 

'  Biog.  Brit — Nichols*^  Bo»y£r. — Bowles's  edition  of  Pope's  Works. — War-  , 
barton's  LeUers.->-CoU *s  MS  Atbeoa  in  Brit.  Mus. — O'fsrseli's  Quarirfs,  vol.  III. ' 
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derision  of  the  valgar  and  envious,  the  okany  hindrance* 
and  complaints  of  person^  through  whose  grounds  the 
channel  was  to  be  cut,  &c.     When  he  had  brought  the 
water  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  almost  his  whole 
fortune  was  spent;  upon  which  he  applied  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London;  but  they  refusing  te 
interest  themselves  in  the  aflair,  he  applied  next  to  Ung 
James.    The  king,  willing  to  eiicoun^  that  noble  worH^ 
did,  by  indenture  under  the  great  seal,  dated  May  2,  1612, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Middleton,  covenant  to  pay  half  the 
expence  of  the  whole  work,  past  and  to  come ;  and  thua 
the  design  was  happily  effected,  and  the  water  brought 
into  the  cistern  at  Islington  on  Michaelmas-day,   1613^ 
Like  all  other  projectors^  sir  Hugh  greatly  impaired  his 
fortune  by  this  stupendous  work :  for  though  king  James 
had  borne  so  great  a  part  of  the  expence,  and  did  after* 
wards,  in  1619,  grant  bis  letters-patent  to  sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton, and  others,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Governors  and  Company  of  the  New  River,  brought 
from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  to  London  ;'*  impowering  them 
to  choose  a  governor,  deputy-goyernor,  and  treasurer,  to 
grant  leases,  &c.  yet  the  profit  it  broiiffbt  in  at  first  was 
very  inconsiderable.     There  was  no  dividend  made  among 
the  proprietors  till  the  year  1633,  when  11/.  19^.  Id^  yvae 
divided  upon  eaob  share.  .  The  second  dividend  amounted 
only  to  3/.  4^.  2d.,  and  instead  of  a  third  dividend,  a  calL 
being  expected,  king  Charles  h  who  was  in  pofisession  oC 
the  royal  moiety  aforesaid»  re- conveyed  it  again  to  sirHtigby 
by  a  deed  under  the  great  seal,  Nov.  18,  1636,  in  consi* 
deration  of  sir  Hugh's  securing  to  his  majesty  and  bis  sue*, 
cessors  a  fee*farm  rent  of  500/.  per  annum,  out  of  the  pro« 
fits  of  the  company,  clear  of  alt  reprises.  Sir  Hugh  charged 
that  sum  upon  the  holders  of  the  king's  shares.     He  was  at 
last  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  the  business  of  a 
surveyor,  or  what  is  now  denominated  a  civil  engineer,  and 
in  that  capacity  rendered  essential  services  to  his  country, 
by  various  schemes  of  mining,  draining,  &c.     In  1622  l^e 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1631 ;  sipce 
which,  the  value  of  the  shares  in  thi3  New  River,  as  it  is 
still  called,  advanced  so  much  as  to  create  large  fortunes^ 
to  ibe  heirs  of  the  original  holders.     A  hundred  poundsi 
share,  some  years  since,  sold  as  high  as  fifteen  ifaousapd 
pounds.     (>(  laie,  however,  there  have  been  several  acu 
af  parliament  passed  in  favour  of  other  projects^  which 
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have  redoced  the  value  of  the  New  Rjver  shares  full  one 
hdf.  It  is  the  fiashion  now  to  decry  the  company  a$  extra* 
vagant  in  their  charges  for  supplies  of  water ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  shares  of  this  corporatioUi  Jike 
those  of  other  commercial  companies,  are  perpetually 
changing  their  masters ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ma* 
jof ity  of  share-holders,  when  their  value  was  even  at  the 
highest,  had  paid  their  full  price,  so  as  to  gain  only  a  mo* 
derate  interest  upon  their  purchase  money.' 

MI£L(Jan),  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter  of  history, 
hunting  and  conversation  pieces,  was  bom  in  Flanders  ia 
]  599,  and  was  first  a  disciple  of  Gerard  Segers,  in  whose 
school  his  talents  were  much  distinguished ;  but  went  to 
complete  his  studies  injtaly,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Giovanni  delle  Vite.  He  particularly  stu- 
died and  copied  the  works  of  the  Caracci  and  Correggio, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  who 
would  have  employed  him  as  an  assistant  to  himself  in  some 
great  works,  haul  he  not  unfortunately  preferred  the  familiar 
style  of  Bamboccio^  to  the  elevated  conceptions  of  Sacchi.  • 
His  general  subjects  for  his  easel  pictures,  which  are  the 
finest  of  his  performances,  were  of  the  fiuniliar  kind ;  but 
he  also  painted  history,  in  a  large  siz^  in  fresco,  and  in 
oil.  His  pictures  of  buntings  are  particularly  admired ; 
the  figures  and  animals  of  every  species  being  designed 
with  uncommon  spirit,  nature^  and  truth.  The  transpa-» 
nnce  of  his  colouring,  and  the  clear  tints  of  his  skies,  en- 
liven his  compositions;  nor  are  bis  paintings  in  any  degree 
inferior  to  those  of  Bamboccio,  either  in  their  force  or 
lustre.  His  large  works  are  not  so  much  to  be  commended 
for  the  goodness  of  the  design,  as  for  the  expression  and 
colouring ;  but  it  is  in  his  small  pieces  .that  the  pencil  of 
Miel  appears  in  its  greatest  delicacy  and  beauty.     His  sin- 

Silar  merit  recommended  him  to  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of 
voy,  who  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  after- 
wards honoured  him  with  the  cross  of  St*  Mauriiius.  He 
died  in  1664,  aged  sixty-five.* 

MIERIS  (Francis),  called  Old  Francis  Mieris,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  disciples  of  Gerard  Dow,  was  bom  at 
Leyden,  in  J  635.     He  imitated  his  master  with  great  dili- 

*  Biog.  Brit.— Gent  Mag.  «  See  loilex.  and  vol.  LXXIX.  p.  795.'— For  a  ' 
more  p«rticaUr  acconnt  of  the  rise  and  progreM  of  ibe  N«w  River,  see  Lf  somPi 
Environt,  toI.  HI.  and  IV. 

'  Argenville,  Vol.  III.— Pilkioftonand  Struit, 
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geticei  and  has  been  thought  in  some  respects  to  surpass 
him.  Minute  acouracy/in  copying  comikion  objects  on  a^ 
small  scale,  was  the  excellence  of  this  artist,  with  the  same 
sweetness  of  colouring,  and  transparence  that  marks  :the 
paintings  of  Dow.  In  design  he  has  been  thought  Hiore 
comprehensive  and  delicate  than  his  master,  bis  touch 
more  animated,  with  greater  freshness  and  force  in  bb 
pictures.  His  mahner  of  painting  silks,  velvets,  stuHs,  or 
carpets,  was  sO  studibusry  esact,  that  the  differences  of 
their  construction  are  clearly  visible  in  his  representations. 
His  pictures  are  scarce,  and  generally  bear  a  very  high 
price.  His  own  valuation  of  his  time  was  a  ducat  an  boor ; 
and  for  one  picture  of  a  lady  fainting,  with  a  physician 
attending  her,  and  applying  remedies,  he  was  paid  at  that 
rati6,  so  large  a  sum  as  fifteen  hundred  florins.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  is  said  to  have  offered  3000  for  it,  but 
was  refused.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  works  of 
Francis  Miens,  in  this  country,  where  they  are  not  very 
common,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Hope,  and  is 
Jcnown  by  the  appellation  of  the  *^  Shrimp  Man.*'  Mieri^ 
died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  left  two  ftons^ 
John  and  William,  who  were  both  eminent  painters.  Jobn^ 
however,  died  young;  WilHam  is  the  subject  of  the  en « 
suing  article.  * 

MI£KIS  (William)^  called  the  Young  Mieris,  was  boror 
at  Leyden  iirl662,  and  during  the  life  of  his  father  mad« 
a  remarkable  progress  under  his  instructions.  When  hm 
lost  this  aid,  which  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  nature,  and  attained  still  higher  excellence 
by  an  exact  imitation  of  his  models.  He  painted  history 
occasionally,  and  sometimes  animals,  and  even  landscapes} 
and  modeHed  in  clay  add  wax  vrith  so  much  skill,  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  an  excellent  sculptor.  In  the  delicate 
finishing  of  his  works  he  copied  his -father,'  and  alsain  the 
lustre,  harmony,  and  truth  of  his  paintings ;  altogether^ 
however,  they  are  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  elder 
Mieris.  He  died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He* 
left  a  son  named  Francis,  who  is  called  the  Young  Francis 
Mieris,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather.  He  painted 
in  the  same  style,  but  was  inferior  to  his  father  and  grand-* 
father ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  pictures  are  often 
sold  in  collections  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  former. ' 

^  AtgemriWe,  toI.  III.— PilkioftOB.  •  IbM. .  * 
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' .  MIGNARD  (Peter),  an  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
was  bom  3t  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1610.  *  He  wai\he 
disciple  of  Vouet,  but  quitted  his  school  at  an  early  period 
pf  bis  liFe,  and  went  to  Rome,  anxious  to  see  and  study 
the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael.  A ngelo,  and  the  Caracci. 
He  there  lived  with  Du  Fresnoy,  and  they  studied  together 
the  noble  works  of  art  which  that  city  presented  to  them  | 
they  also  travelled  together  to  Florence  and  Venice,  ttiat 
th^  might  leave  no  source  of  improvement  unsought  which 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  their  great  predecessors  had 
prepared  and  left  for  their  study  and  imitation.  Mignard's 
residence  at  Rome,  which  he  prolonged  for  twenty- two 
years,  and  the  style  he  acquired  of  composition  and  draw- 
lug  by  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  masters,  together,  .ob-» 
tained  for  him  the  appellatk>n  of  the  Roman ;  but  to  judge 
candidly,  one  would  imagine  that  the  former  was  the  prin« 
cipal  cause  of  that  denomination ;  for  his  style  of  design 
savours  too  much  of  the  flutter  of  the  French  school,  instead 
of  the  chaste  simplicity  of  Raphael  and  the  best  of  the 
Romans.  He  .enjoyed,  however,  a  fuU  share  of  favour  and 
fortune  duriog.his  life.  He  painted  portraits  of  the  popes 
Ur>an  VUh  and  Alexander  VH.  to^ber  With  those  of 
ipany  of  the  nobility  of  Rome. 

-  Lows  XIV.  bearing  of  bis  fame  and  abilities, .  sent  for 
bim  to  Paris,  and,  is  said  to  have  sat  toiiim  for  his  portrait 
ten^times.  Almost  all  the  illustrious  nobles' of  the  French 
court  followed  the  example  of  their  sovereign,* and  were 
pasBled  by  Mignard.  His  style  of  execution  in  these  por» 
traits  is  wrought  up  with  all  the  false  taste  and  pompous 
parade  which  distinguished  that  vicious  period  of  the  French 
nation  ;^  in  bis  pictures^  every  thing  seems  in  motion  ;  even 
when  the  scene  is  laid: in  a  close  reom^  the  draperies  are 
flying  about  as  in  a  high  wind.  With  these  and  other  de- 
fective points- in  his  character  as  ,an  aptist,  Mignard.  niust 
be  Allowed , to.  be  the  best  portrait-painter  of  theFr^ch 
schooL  The  king  ennobled  him;  and,  after  Le  Brun's 
dektb,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  the  direc- 
tor trf  the  manufactories  of  Seve  and  the  Gobelins.  He 
lived  to  the;  age  of  eighty-five,  dying  in  1695.  He  had 
an  elder  >brotberj  whose  name  was  Nicholas,^  a  skilful 
painter,  but  who  never  rose  to  equabty  with  him.  ] 

1  Argenville.vol.  IV.— PerrauU  Lei  Homines  lllustrei.-.Stratt'i  Diet.— -Wat- 
FoU*s  AaecdoUi>  for  his  nepbev.— Reet'i  CyclopsdU. 
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.  MIGNON,  or  MINION  (Abraham),  a  painter  of  Frank- 
fort,  was  born  in  1639,  and  celebrated  for  his  delicate  and* 
accurate  touch  in  painting  flowers,  insects,  frait,  and  still 
life.  The  insecu  introduced  by  him  are  ejcquisitely  painted, 
and  the  drops  of  dew  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers,  .have  all 
the  transparency  of  real  water,  and  he  would  have  been 
esteemed  the  first  painter  in  this  style  had  not  Van  Huy* 
sum  appeared.     Mignon  died  in  1679.  ^ 

MIGNOT  (Stephen),  a  learned  French  canonist,  waK 
born  at  Paris,  March  17,  1698.     In  his  younger  years  he 
went  through  a  complete  course  of  education,  and  even 
then  gave  proofs  of  those  talents  in  theology  and  general 
literature  which  constituted  the  reputation  of  his  future 
life.     After  studying  with  care  and  success  the  Oriental 
languages,  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  church  his- 
tory, and  the  canon  law,  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  in  April  1722.     After  this  bis  attention  was 
particularly  directed  to  the  history  and  antiquiues  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  which  made  him  often  he 
consulted  by  political  and  professional  men,  and  procured 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence,  among  otheis,  of  the  cele** 
brated  chancellor  D'Aguesseau.    Mignot,  however,  amidst 
these  advantages,  which  opened  an  easy  way  to  promotion^ 
indulged  bis  predilection  for  a  retired  life,  and  was  so  little 
desirous  of  public  notice  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  put  his 
name  to  his  works ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remun  in 
obscurity,  and,  althongh   somewhat  late  in  life,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  to  whose 
memoirs  he  furnished  some  excellent  papers  on  topics  of 
ancient  history.     He  died  July  25,  1771,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  following  works,  which 
were  all  much  esteemed  in  France :  1.  *<Trait£  des  preta 
de  commerce,"  Paris,  1759,  4  vols.  12mo.    To  this  he 
added  a  5th  vol.  in  1767,  that  he  might  answer  the  abb£ 
La  Porte,  who  had  opposed  his  opinions  respecting  usurioos 
interest    2.  **  Les  Droits  de  Tetat  et  du  prince  sur  lea 
biens  du  clerg^,**  1755,  6  vols.  12mo.     3.  *^  Histoire  des 
demeles  de  Henry  II.  avec  St.  Thomas  de  Cantorbery,** 
1756,  12mo,  a  work,  if  well  executed,  of  some  importance 
in  English  history.     4.  ^<  Histoire  de  la  reception  du  God- 
cile  de  Trente  dans  les  etau  catholiques,*'  Amst.  1,756,  2 
yols.  l2mo,     5.  **  Paraphrase  sur  les  Psaumes,'*  and  some 

ArseafUliB,  vol.  n.^PilliiB|t(iB« 
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paiapbrases  on  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  He  pablished 
also  8  few  rdigioQs  works,  a  Memoir  on  the  liberties  qf  the 
Gsllicsn  church,  and  <<  La  Verity  de  I'Histoire  de  Pfiglise 
de  SL.Oiner/*  1754,  4to,  a  work  improperly  attributed 
to  the  abb£  de  Boonaire.  There  was  another  abb<  Mig« 
not,  who  died  in  1790,  the  nephew  of  Voltaire,  and  who^ 
fearing  chat  the  remains  of  his  uncle  would  not  be  allowed 
Christian  burial,  had  him  interred  in  his  abbey  of  SelKere. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  a  tiansla* 
lion  of  Quintus  Curtins.  ^ 

MILBOURNE  (Luke),  a  poetical  writer  of  no  very 
bonourafaje  reputation,  was  the  son  of  a  nonconformist 
minister,  of  both  hb  names,  a  native  of  Loughborough  in 
Leicestershire,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Wrox^i 
hal  in  Warwickshire.  He  died  in  1667.  Of  his  son,  liule 
seems  to  be  known  unless  that  he  was  educated  at  Pern- 
broke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken  bis 
master^s  degree,  but  we  do  not  find  him  in  the  list  of  gra* 
duates  of  either  university.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  he  was 
beneficed  at  Yarmouth,  Arom  whence  he  dates  his  corre* 
qK>ndence  about  1690.  We  are  more  certain  that  he  was 
instituted  to  the  living  of  St  Ethelborga  within  Biihops* 
gate,  London,  in  1701,  and  long  before  that,  in  1688,  was 
ebosen  lecturer  of  Shoreditch.  Dryden,  whom  he  was 
weak  enough  to  think  he  rivalled,  says  in  the  preface  to 
bis  ^<  Fables,*'  thai  Milboume  was  turned  out  of  his  bene- 
fice for  writing  libels  on  his  parishioners.  This  must  have 
been  his  Yavmouth  benefice,  if  be  bad  one,  for  he  retained 
the  rectory  of  St.  Ethelburga,  and  the  lectureship  of  Shore* 
ditch,  to  his  death,  which  happened  April  15,  1730.  As 
an  author  be  was  known  by  a  '^  Poetical  Translation  of 
Psalms,'^  1698,  of  a  volume  called  **  Notes  on  Dryden*s 
Virgil,'*  1698 ;  of  '« Tom  of  Bedlam's  Answer  to  Hoadly,** 
die.  He  is  frequently  coupled  with  Blackmore,  by  Dry* 
den,  in  bis  poems,  and  by  Pope  in  ^'  The  Art  of  Criticism  ;** 
and  is  mentioned  in  ^*  The  Dunciad.'*  He  published  thirty- 
Ime  single  ^  Sermons,*'  between  1692  and  1720;  a  book 
aoainst  the  Socinians,  1692^  Timo;  and  <'  A  Vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England,'*  1726,  2  vols.  «vo.  A  whim- 
sical copy  of  Latin  verses,  by  Luke  Milbourne,  B.  A.  is  in 
the  ^^  Lacryme  Cantabrigienses,  1670,"  on  the  desth  of 
Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans.    Or.  Johnson,  in  the  Life  of 


Hawolofis  dtt  Ik— III  Cclcteet  pour  aan^  ITIS.— Diet*  BifU 
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Dryden,  speaking  of  that  poet'^  transjatiop  of  Virgil,  says, 
f<  Milbouroe,  indeed,  a  clergymaiii  attacked  it  {Drydfgp'« 
Virgil),  .but  bis  outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  9 
puid  agitated  by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can 
e:(oite|  and  previously  resolved  no^  to  b^  pleased*  His 
criticism  extends  only  to  the  preface^  pastorals,  suid  georr 
gicjfs;  and,  as  .he  professes  to  give  this  antagonist  an  pp- 
ppictunity  of  reprisal,,  he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the 
Iirst  and  fpurth  pastoraU>  and  the  first  georgic.''  .  Malon^ 
conjectures  that  Milbourne's  enmity  to  Dryden  originally 
arose  Jrom  Oryden's.  having,  taken  his.  work  out  of  his 
hai>d$ ;  as  he,  ofice  projected  a  translation  of  Virgil,  and 
published  a  version. of  tbe  fir^t  ^oeid.  As  he  had  Dryden 
^nd  bis  friends,  and  Pop^  and  his  friends  against  him,  we 
cannot^  eixpect;  a  very  favourable  account  either. of  bM 
talen^  or  morals,  Oni?e  only  we  find  him  respectfully 
pientioned,  by  Pr.  Walker,:  who,  thanks  him  fpr  several 
Yaluable  qomgiiapicat^OQS  relative  to  the ,  sequestered  dir 
^in^s. " 

. .  MILDMAY  (Sir  Wai^tek,),  an  eminent,  stjitespoan  of 
tb^;  sixteenth  oeutiiry,  and  founder  of  Emmanuel  college^ 
Cambridge,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Mildmay^  esq. 
\y  Ajjnes^  his  wif^, -daughter  of  — r-  Bead,  He  was  ,edu- 
^at^d.at  Christ's  college,  C^unbridge,  where  he  made  gjeat 
proficiency  in,  learpipg,.aiKl  ta  which  college  be  afterwards 
Wat^ie  a  benefactor.  In  tke  rdgn  pf  Hepry  VIII.  he 
succeeded  tp  the  pifice  which  had  been  held  b^.  bis  fiektber^ 
tha^  of  surveyor  of  the  tourt  .of  augoaatation,  erected  by 
statute  ^1  Henry  VIIL  for.determimng  suits,  aod  eootro* 
versies  r^lM.iog  .W  iQQna«^ries.  and  abb^-lands*  It.  took 
i^  name  from  the  great  augmentation  that  was  made  to  the 
i^ev^pue^.  of  jthe  crown  by  U)e  suppression .  of  the  religious 
hov^s.  Inr  iA47,  immediately  .ftfier  the  .  coroDJttion  jof 
'Edward  VI.  ,h^  was  made  Pne.of  tbe  knights  of  the. carpet. 
HO:  had  aUo  in  this  reign  .the  chief  direptioo  of  tbe  fx^ifA, 
^nd.  the  man^gem^nt,  nnder  several  special  comaussions, 
of  tbe  king's  revenues,,  partioularly  of  tho^  -which  anotse 
frpm-  tbe  ^rpwn  lands,,  the  nature  jand  value  of  wbich.be 
b^d  made  his-cbieC  itu.dy.  fn  L452  he  represented  ^he 
town  of  Maldpn,  fs^x,.  in  pal-liament,  rand.was  a  burgess 
in.  the  first  parliament  of  Mary  (p1^  the  cityx)f  feterboroogb, 

•  EIHs'i  Hist.*  of  Slioreditch.-^Nichofs*8  Poems. — Malonc's  Dryden,  vol.  I. 
3l4j  IV.  635,  645.-rC*il«my. 
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an^  sat  afberwards  as  one  of  the  knights  for  the  cawty.  of 
^orthaii^pton.  How  b^  came  to  escape  di^ring  thU  detes- 
table reign  we  are  not  told,  unless^  as  soip^  think>  .that 
^^  he  concealed  bis  aflection  to  the  protestant  rejigipo  ;^' 
hut  tba^  was  probably  well  known,  and  he  was  afterwards 
no^  opiy  8|  zealous , protectant)  but  a  friend,  on.  i^aoy  occa* 
sions,  to  the  puritans.  Queen  Elizabeth,  pu  the  death  of 
SIT  Richard  Sackville  in  15^6,  gave  bim  the  pflSce^of  Chan-- 
pellor  of  tbe  exchequer,  and  he  became  a  most  useful^  but 
not  a  favoured  servant,  for  his  integrity  was  too  stiff  to 
bend  todtbe  politics  of  that  reign,,  and  biis  consequent  po- 
pularity excited  ^e  continual  jealousy  of  his-mistress  :  be 
jK^as  therefore  never  advanced  to  any  higher  post,  though 
in  one  .qt  the  letters  p^iblished  .by  Mr.  Lodge,  l\e  is  men- 
tionicd  a$  ^  Candidate  for  the  steals.  Honest  Fuller,  iahis 
c{uaint  w^,  thus  expresses  sir  Walter's  conduct  and  its 
consequences :  ^Mb^ing  employed  by  virtue  of  his  place,  to 
adva^ace  tbe  queen's  treasure,  he  did  it  industriously,  faith* 
fully,  and  conscipnably,  without  wronging  the: -subject; 
being  very  tender  of  their  privileges,  insomuch  that  he 
once  cprnplained  in  parliamen^t,  that,  many  subsidies  wera 
granted,  and  no  grievances  redressed ;  which  words  being 
represented  with  disadvantage  to, the  queen,  made  ber  to 
disaflfect;  him,^  setting  in  .a  court-cloud,  bui  in  tbe  sun- 
shine of  his  country,  ^nd  a  clear  Cjonsciende."  In  k5S2 
be  was  employed  in  a  treajby  with  the  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  accompanied  by  sir  William  Cecil. 

,  After  retaining  bb  post  of  chaticellor  of  the  exchequer 
Cotr  twenty-three  years,  he  died  May  31^  15899  and  was 
bulged  in  thecbancel  of  tbe  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Qrea»t,  in.  West  Smithgeld,  xwhere  a  handtome  memiment 
^aa  erected  to  bis  memory.  Sir  Walter,  married  Mary, 
^ster  'to.  *8ir  Eraacis  W^lsingham,  by  >honi  he  had  two 
sons,  Antbpuy  and  Humphrey,  and  three  daughters^  Wi- 
i>ifred,  married) to  William  FH2wi|liam,  of  Gainspark,  in 
£sseX)  an-.auce^or.of  the  present  ebrl  FitzwilliamtCbris* 
|ian,  to  Charles  Barret,  of  Avely,  in  the  same.county.;^  jand 
Martha,  to  William  Brouofcer..  .     •: 

,  .He,wa:»*a  very  learnted  man,  and  an  eminent  encourager 
of  literajture,  as  -appears  by  his  founding  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Gambridgey  wbicby  by  the  additional  assistance  of 
other  benefactors,  arose  gradually  to  its  present  flourish- 
hig'  state.  Fuller  tells*trs  that  tbe  fou'hder^  ^*  coming  to 
court,  the  queen  told  him,  *  Sir  Walter,  1  hear  you  have 
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•rectad  a  puritan  foundation/  ^  No  madaoi/  lajrtli  he^ 
<  fiur  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to 
your  established  laws;  but  I  have  set  an  acom^  which 
when  it  becomes  an  oakj  God  alone  knows  what  will  be 
the  fruit  thereof.*  '*  He  had  so  much  of  the  puritan  about 
him,  however,  as  to  make  the  chapel  stand  north  and 
south,  instead  of  east  and  west  * 

•  MILL  (Henry),  many  years  principal  engineer  to  the 
New  river  company,  a  man  to  whom  the  city  of  London 
and  its  environs  have  bad  many  and  great  obligations,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentlemani  and  nearly  related  to  a  baronet 
of  that  name.  He  was  born  in  London^  in  or  near  Red 
Lion  square^  Holborn,  soon  after  1680.  He  had  a  liberal 
education,  was  for  some  time  at  one  of  the  universities, 
and  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  displayed  his  skill  in 
mechanics.  Though  we  are  unable  to  fix  either  his  age, 
or  the  time,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  young  when 
the  New-river  company  engaged  him  as  their  principal 
engineer;  in  which  station  he  continued,  with  the  highest 
esteem,  till  his  death.  During  this  period  they  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  with  the  utmost  reason ; 
for  through  his  skill  and  labours,  their  credit,  their  power, 
and  their  capital,  were  continually  increasing.  Mr.  Mill 
also,  among  other  undertakings  of  the  kind,  supplied  the 
town  of  Northampton  with  water,  for  which  he  was  pre* 
sente^d  with  the  freedom  of  that  corporation  ;  and  provided 
an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  noble  seat  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  before  so 
deficient  in  that  respect,  that  Gibber  one  day,. being  in 
the  gardens,  exclaimed,  ^<  Sir  Robert,  sir  Robert,  here  is 
a  crow  will  drink  up  all  your  canal  !*'  Mr.  Mill,  through 
age,  becoming  infirm,  particuliaurly  from  a  paralytic  stroke, 
an  assistant  was  taken  into  the  company^s  service  (Mr. 
Mylne,  the  late  engineer),  hut  without  den^tion  to  him; 
on  the  contrary,  though  be  ceased  to  take  an  active  part, 
he  constantly  attended  on  the  board-days,  his  advice  was' 
asked,  and  his  salary  continued  to  his  death.  Mr.  Mill 
Avas  pf  a  pleasing  amiable  disposition  ;  bis  manners  were 
mild  and  gentle,  and  his  temper  cheerfuL  He  was  a  man 
of  great  simplicity  of  life  and  manners :  in  a  word,  it 
seemed  to  be  his  care  to  *'  have  a  conscience  void  of 

1  Biof.  Brit«— Fnllfr'g  Hist  of  Csmbridgf .— Lodgf»s  IllnitrstiOBia  fol.  U^*-* 
tlojd*t  Sute  WorUiies. 
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f^ence.*'  He  was  suddenly  weiz^  with  a  fit^  Dec*  1^5>  177<9^ 
aDd  died  before  the  next  morning.  His  surviving  iister, 
.Mrs.  Hnbert,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
parisb-chnrch  of  Breemoore,  near  Salisbury. ' 

MILL  (Johk),  the  learned  editor  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, was  the  son  of  Thomas  Mill,  of  Banton  or  Bampton, 
near  the  town  of  Shap  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  born  at 
Shap  about  164S.  Of  his  early  history  our  accounts  are 
very  scanty;  and  as  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  Greek 
Testament,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  as  he  meddled  little  in  "afiairs  unconnected  with  bis 
studies,  we  are  restricted  to  a  very  few  particulars.  His 
father  being  in  indifferent  circumstances,  he  was,  in  1661, 
entered  as  a  servitor  of  ^Ueen^s  college,  Oxford,  where  we 
may  suppose  his  application  soon  procured  him  respect 
Bishop  Kennet  tells  us,  that  in  his  opinion,  he  <'  ttdked 
and  wrote  the  best  Latin  of  any  man  in  the  university,  and 
was  the  most  airy  and  facetious  in  conversation — in  all 
respects  a  bright  man.*'  At  this  college  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  May  J  666,  and  while  bachelor,  was  se* 
lected  to  pronounce  an  <<  Oratio  panegyrica'*  at  the  open- 
ing ef  the  Sheldon  theatre  in  1669.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  took  his  master's  degree,  was  chosen  fellow, 
and  became  an  eminent  tutor.  He  then  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was,  according  to  Kennet,  a  ^<  ready  extern-* 
pore  preacher .'*  In  1676  his  countryman  and  fellow-* 
collegian,  Dr.  Thomas  Lamplugh,  being  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  he  appointed  Mr.  Mill  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  gave  him  a  minor  prebend  in  the  church  of  Exeter. 
In  July  1680  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  D. ;  in  August  1681 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  fileching- 
don,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
proceeded  D.  D.  about  which  time  he  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Charles  If.  by  the  interest  of  the  father  of  one 
ef  his  pupils.  On  May  5,  1685,  he  was  elected  and  ad- 
mitted principal  of  St.  Edmund^s  Hall,  a  station  particu- 
larly convenient  for  his  studies.  By  succeeding  Dr.  Cross- 
thwaite  in  this  office,  bishop  Kennet  says  he  bad  the  ad- 
vantage-of  shining  the  brighter;  but  *^  he  was  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  one  thing,  <  his  Testament,'  that  he  had 
not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  house,  which 
rose  and  fell  according  to  his  different  vice-priocipals.'^ 

&  Gent.  Mag.  XLIX.  ana  L. 
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In  1704  archbishop  Shsgrp  ol^tam^d  for  bm  from  queen 
Aniie^  «  prebend  of  Canterbury^  in  which  he  succeeded 
I)n  Beveridge,  then  pro^ioted  to  the  see  of  St.  Asapb. 
He  had  completed  his  great  undertaking,  the  new  editiod 
of » thf;  Greek  Teistam^nt^  when  he  died  of  an  apoplectic 
fit»  June  93^  1707,  and. wfis  buried  in  the.chanc.elof  filech^ 
ingdon  church,  where,  in  a  short  inscription  ^n  i^in  menu- 
ment,  he  is  <)elebrated  for  what  critics  bav^  thougiu  the 
inost  valaable  part  of  Jiis  Ifibours  on  the- New  Testament^ 
bis  «<  prolegomena  marmore  perenniora.^'   • 

Of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Michaeiis  re- 
piarks,.  that'  *^  the  infoncy  of  criticism,  ends,  with  the  edition 
of  Gregory,  and  the  age , of  manhood  pommences  with  that 
of  Mill."  This  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the^inost  mag- 
pi6cent  publications  that  ever  appes^red,-  and  ranks  next  to 
that  of  Wet8tf3in,  in  importance  and  utility.  It  was  pub- 
lished only  fourteen  days  before  bis  death,  and  had  been 
the  labour  of  thirty  years.  He  undertook  it  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  JohniFel|,  bishop  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  impression  was 
begnnat  bis  lordship's  charge,  in  his  printing-bpuse  near  the 
theatre.  But  after  the  bishop's  death  his  execotors  were 
nol  willing  to  proceed ;  ^ndtherefpre  Dr,  Mill,  perhapsburt 
at  this  refnsaJ,  and  willing  to  shew  his  superior  Jiberality, 
refunded  the  sums  which  the  bishop  bad  paid,  and  finished 
the  impreasion'  at  his  own  expence.  The  expectations 
of  the  learned,  foreigners  as  well  as  Eoglmh,  were  raised 
very  high  in  consequence  of  Or.  Mi ll'«  .character,  and  were 
^Qt  disappointed.  It  was,  however,  atacked  at  length  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby,  in  bis  ^^  Examen  varian- 
tiumt  lectionum  Johannis-Milli,  S.  T.  P*  &c.  dn  1710,  ofi 
an  examination  of  .the  various  readings  of  Dr.  John  Miil 
iipon  the  New  Testament;  in  which  it  is  shewn,  I.  That 
the  foundations  of  these  various  readings  are  altogether 
uncertain,'  and  unfit  .to.  subvert  the  present  reading  of  the 
text  II.  That  those  various  readings,  which  are  of  any 
n^oment,  and  alter  the  «ense  of  the  text,  are  very  few; 
and  that  ie  all  these  cases  the  reading  of  the  texl:^  may:  be 
defended^  III.  Tbat.the  various  readings,  of  lesser  n^oment^ 
which  are  considered  at  large,  are  auch  as  will  not  warrant 
vs  U>  recede  from  the  vulgarly  received  reading.  -  IV.That 
Dr.  Mill,  in  collecting,  these  various rreadings,  hath  often 
aqted  disingenuously^  that  he  abounds  in  false  pitatipnsi 
and  frequently  contradicts  himself.'*  The  various  read- 
ings which  Mill  had  collected^  amounted,  aa  it  was  sup- 
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posed;  to  abov6  30,000;  ati4  this  atarmed  Dr.  Wbitbyl 
wbo  thought  that;  the  text  wfts  thus  made  precarious,  and 
a  handle  givdt)  to  the  free-thinkers;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Collins,  in  his  **  Discotfrse  upoii  Fr^e«*thinking/'  urges  a 
passage  out  of  this  book  of  Whitby^  to  shew*  that  Mill's 
various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  must  render  the  , 
text  itself  doubtfuL  ^  But  to  this  objection  Bentley,  in  his 
Phileleutherqs  Lipsiensis,  has  given  a  full  and  decisive 
answer,  the  substance  df  which  will  bear  transcripttpn : 
**.The  30,000  various  lections  then,''  says  Bentley,  "  ari6 
allowed  and  confessed  J  and  if  more  copies  yet  are  coU 
latikl,  the  suioi  will  still  mount  higher.  And  what  is  the 
inference  from  this?  why  one  Gregory,  here  quoted j  in* 
fers,  that  no  profane  author  whatever  has  suffered  so  mucli 
bv  the  hand  of  time,  a»  the  New  Testament  has  done. 
Now  if  this  shall  be  found  utterly  false,  aiid  if  the  scrips- 
lural  text  hlis  no' more  variations  than  what  must  neces«> 
sarily  have  happened  from  the  nature  of  things^  arid  what 
are  common,  and  in  equal  proportion,  in  all  classics  what<i 
ever^  I  hope, this  panic  will  be  removed,  and  the  textbd 
thought  as  firm  as  before.  If,"  says  he,  ^  there  had  been 
but  one  MS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  at*  the  restoration^  of 
learuing  about  twto  centuries  ago,  then  we' had  had  no 
various  readings  at  all.  And  would  the  text  be  in  a  better 
conditibo  then,  than  now  we  have  30,000  ?  So  far  from 
that^  that  in  the  best  single  copy  extant  we  sb6uld  hav^ 
bad  hundreds  of  faults,  and  some  omissiohs  irreparable: 
besides  that  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would  have 
be6n  increased  immensely.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  have 
more  anchors  than  one  ;  and  another  MS.  to  join  with  the 
first,  would  give  more  authority,  as  well  as- security.  Now 
chuse  that  second  where  you  will,  there  shall  be  a  thousand 
variations  from  the  first ;  and  yet  half  or  more  of  the  faufts 
shall  still  remain  in  them  both.  A  third,  therefore,  and 
so  a  fourth;  and  still  on,  are  desirable ;  that,  by  a  joint? 
Und  mutual  help,  all  the  ifaults  may  be  mended;  some 
copy  preserving  the  true  reading  in  one  place,  and  some 
in  another.  And  yet  the  more  copies  you  call  to  assist- 
ance, the  more  do  the  vslrious  readings  multiply  upon  you*: 
every  eopy  having  its  peculiar  slipsj  tbotigh  in  a  principal 
passage  or  two  it  do  singular  Service.  And  this  is  a  fact, 
not^only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  all  ancient  books 
whatever  It  is  a  good  providence,  and  a  great;  blessing,'* 
continues  he,  *'  that  so  many  MSS.  of  the  New  Testameur 
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wee  still  among  us;  some  procured  from  Egypt,  others 
from  Asis,  others  foo^id  in  the  Western  churches.  For  tht 
very  distance  of  the  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the 
books,  demonstrate,  that  there  could  be  no  collusion,  uo 
altering  or  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor  all  by 
any  of  them.  In  profane  authors,  as  they  are  called, 
whereof  one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  as 
Velleius  Paterculus  among  Che  Latins,  and  Hesychius 
among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  scribes  are  found  so 
numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  alt  redress,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedest  and  acutest 
critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  these  books  still  are,  and 
are  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  con- 
trary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though 
the  various  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there 
the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them,  made  by  skiU 
ful  and  judicious  handp,  is  ever  the  more  correct,  auil 
comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  to  m^,  that  your  learned  Whitbyus,  in  his  in- 
vective  against  my  dead  friend,  was  suddenly  surprised 
with  a  panic ;  and  ^nder  bis  deep  concern  tor  the  text, 
did  not  reOect  at  all,  what  that  word  realty  means.  The 
present  text  was  first  settled  almost  200  years  ago  out  of 
several  MSS.  by  Robert  Stephens,  a  printer  and  booksel- 
ler  at  Paris ;  whose  beautiful,  and,  generally  speaking, 
accurate  edition,  has  been  ever  since  counted  the  standard, 
and  followed  by  all  the  rest.  Now  this  specific  text,  in 
vour  doc^or^s  notion,  seems  taken  for  the  sacred  original 
m  every  word  and  syllable ;  and  if  the  conceit  is  but  spread 
and  propagated,  within  a  few  years  that  printer*s  infalli- 
bility will  be  as  zealously  maintained  as  an  evangelist*s  or 
apostle's.  Dr.  Mill,  were  he  alive,  would  confess  to  your 
doctor,  that  this  text  fixed  by  a  printer  is  sometimes,  by. 
the  various  readings,  rendered  uncertain ;  nay,  is  proved 
certainly  wrong.  But  then  he  would  subjoin,  that  the  real 
text  of  the  sacred  writer  does  not  tiow,  since  the  originals 
have  been  so  long  lost,  lie  in  any  single  MS.  or  edition^ 
but  is  dispersed  in  them  all.  It  is  competently  exact 
indeed,  even  in  the  worst  MS.  now  extant :  nor  is  one 
article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or  lost  in 
them ;  chuse  as  aukwardly  as  you  can,  chuse  the  worst  by 
design,  out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings.  But  the  lesser 
matters  of  diction,  and  among  several  synonymous  expres- 
sions, the  very  words  of  the  writer  must  be  found  out  by 
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the  sime  induatrjr  ami  sagacity  that  is  used  id  other  books; 
must  not  be  risked  upon  the  credit  of  any  particular  MS. 
or  edition  ;  but  be  sought,  acknowledged,  and  challenged 
wherever  they  are  met  with. — Not  frighted  therefore  with 
the  present  30,000,  I  for  my  pan,  and,  as  I  believe,  many  ' 
others,  would  not  lament,  if  out  of  the  old  manuscripts 
yet  untouched,  10,000  more  were  faithfully  collectcKi; 
some  of  which  without  question  woi|ld  render  the  text 
more  beautiful,  just,  and  exact;  though  of  no  consequence 
to  the  main  of  religion,  nay,  perhaps,  wholly  synoujrmoua 
in  the  view  of  common  readers,  and  quite  insensible  in  any 
modem  version,'*  p.  88,  &c. 

Whitby*s  remarks  appear  to  have  done  very  little  injury 
to  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Mill,  which  remains  still  greats 
notwithstanding  the  more  substantial  objections  offered  by 
recent  critics,  particularly  Michaelis,  in  Marsh's  transla- 
tion,  vol.  IL  part  L  p.  455 — 62,  and  others  noticed' in  out 
authorities.  The  chief  of  these  objections  appear  to  be 
these:  viz,  that  in  Dr.  Mill's' extracts  from  the  Oriental 
versions,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  Latin  translations  of 
them  in  Walton's  Polyglot ;  and  that  he  frequently  gives 
an  opinion  where  it  is  superfluous ;  and  decides  positively 
in  cases  where  neithar  of  the  readings  has  a  manifest  supe- 
riority of  evidence.  To  these  objections  no  adequate  de* 
fence,  we  fear,  can  be  set  up.  After  the  appearance  pf 
Wetstein,  all  thoughu  of  reprinting  Dr.  Mill's  edition  were 
probably  abandoned,  otherwise  there  were  materials  from 
which  it  might  have  been  rendered  more  correct  and  per- 
fect. In  the  Bodleian  libraiy^  there  is  a  copy,  with  cor- 
rections in  Mill's  own  handy  and  some  additions  by  Heamen 
In  the  library  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  is  a  copy 
containing  extracts  from  the  *^  Codex  Leicestrensls,"  by  . 
Dr.  Jackson ;  a  treasure  of  sacred  critjcism,  which  Dr.  Marsh 
thinks  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  public.  There  is 
also  a  copy  of  Mill  in  the  British  Museum,  with  notes  bv 
himself;  and  another  in  the  Orphan-house  at  Halle,  with 
m>les  by  Micfaaelis*s  father.  V 

MILLAR  (John),  professor  of  law  in  tbe  university  of 
Glasgow,  was  bom  in  1735,  in  the  parish  of  Shotu,  in  La- 
nerksbire.  He  received  his  grammar-educatioo  at  the 
school  of  Hamilton,  whence  he  was  removed,  at  the  age  of 

1  Blog.  Brit.— Aib.  Ox.  vol.  ll.>Dib(1iaV  Classics.— KenneU*t  MSS.  apod 
Laoad.  in  Brit.  M«a.  traoscribtd  in '  Reitituta,  rol.  I.  p.  50.— Wood'f 
Aaiialt. 
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ekireHy  to  the'aniversity  of  Glasgov^. '  He  Was  deiigne4 
for  the  cburcb,  but  having  early*  oorrceived  a  dislike  to  that 
ppofensionf  and  turned'  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
ikw-f  he  was  invited  by  lotd  Katnes  to  K^eside  in  his  faniify, 
and  to  superintend,  in  the  quality  of  ptredeptof,  the  'edu<» 
cation  of  his  son,  Mr.  George-  DrammOnd  Home.    Lord 
Kames  found  in  young  Millar  a  eongeniil  ardour  df  intel-^ 
lect^  a  ttiind  turned  to  philosophical  speculation,  a  consi* 
derable  fund  of  reading,  and  what  aboVe  all  thingrs  he  de-^ 
lighted  in^  a^  ulent  for  supporting  a  metaphysical  argu<- 
ment'in  conversation,  with  much  ingenuity  and  vivacity. 
The  tutor  of  the  son,  therefore,  became  the  companion  of 
the  father:  and  the  two  years  before  Millar Avas  called  to 
the  bar,  were  spent,  with  great  improvetneht  on  his  part^ 
ki' acquiring  those  enlarged  views  of  the  union  of  law  with 
philosophy,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  with  uncom'* 
mon  ability  in  his  academical  lectures  on  jurisprudence.  At 
this  period    he    contracted  ati  acquaintance  with- David 
Hume^  to-  whose  metaphysical  opiniohs  he  became  li  con* 
ver^,  though  he  materially  difielredfi'om  him  upon -ptiiticai 
topics.  •   In  1760  Mr.  Millar  b^gan'  to  practise  at  the'  bar*, 
and  was^  regarded  as  a  rising  yonng  lawyer,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  professorship 
of  law  at  Glasgow,  and  supported  by  the  reconrmendatiort 
of  lord  Kam^s  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  he  was  appointed  iW 
1761,  and  immediately  began  to  execute  its  duties.     The 
reputation  of  the  unrverstty,  as  a  school  of  jurispitidence; 
rose  from  ithat  acquisition,  and  although,  says  lord  Wood- 
houselee,  the  republican  prejudices  of  Mr.  Millar  gaVe  hil 
lectures  On  politics  and  government  a  character  justly  xson  J 
sidered  as  repugnant  to  the  well-attempered  frame  and 
equal  balant^e  of  our  improved  constitution ;  there  were* 
few  who  attended  thosie  lectures  without  at4east  an  increase 
of  knowledge.    He  lectured  in  English j  and  spoke  fluently 
with  the*  assiiftance  of  mere  notes  only.     By  this  method 
his  lectures  were  rendered  full  of  variety  and  animation, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  he  was  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  and  objections  that  had    presented 
themselves  to  his  ptipils,  in  a  free  and  familiar  conversa-* 
tion.     In  1771,  he  published  a  treatise  on  <*The  Origin  of 
the  Distinction   of  Ranks,"  in  which  he  shews  himself  a- 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Montesquieu^  and  deals  much  in 
that  sort  of  speculation  which  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his 
Life  of  Smith,  called  theoretical  or  conjectural  history.  This 
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vmMckboivever  tras  well  recenred  fey. the  poblic^mad  basgotHb 
tluKHigb  sev^eral  editioas.  His  iDqiiines  into  tke  Engtisk 
govenuneiit,  which,  made  an  important  jpBrt  of  bi«  lee* 
tnxtSf  together  with  a  zealous  atttaehmettt  to  what  be 
thought  the  genuine  pdociples  t>f  liberty,  prodiured  i% 
1787  the  fifBt  Tolume  of  an  ^  Historical  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish GofremmeBt,"  io  which  be  traces  the  prbgvessiTe 
changes  in  the  property^  the  state  of  the  people,  and  the 
government  of  Englancl,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Sax^ 
ona  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  this  work 
we  observe  the  same  spifit  of  system,  and  the  same  paf* 
tiaiity. to  hypothetical  rc^soningv  as  in  tbe  former:  thongh 
renting,  as  may  be  sapposed,  ona4iiore  solid  foundatioQi 
of  facts :  and  the  leas  dang^ous  in  ks  teodeiiey,  as  being 
every  where  capable  of  scrutiny  froai  actual  hisMM-y.  It  is 
imposaibJe,  however,  to  po^use  this,  or  bis  other  wodts; 
without  oveeting  with  much  valuable  infonnatioo,  asid  f^ots 
placed  in  those  new  lights  which  excite  inquiry,  and  ulti'^ 
aiately  promote  truth.  Mr.  MiUar*s  researches  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  politics,  law,  or  metaphysics.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  imagination,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  was  also  very  extensive,  and  his  cririciama 
were  at  once  ingenious  and  solid,  resulting  from  an  acute 
tioderstanding  and  a  correct  taste.  He  died  May  30,  1 801, 
at  the  age  -of  sixty- nine,  leaving  behind  him  several  qianu- 
scripts,  from  which,  in  1803,  were  printed,  in  two  volumes, 
bis  posthumous  works,  consisting  of  an  historical  view  of 
the  £nglish  government  from  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  some  separate  dissertations  connected  with  the 
subjeot.^ 

MILLER  (JAMsa),  a  politicd  and  dramatic  writer,' the 
son  of  a  clergyman  who  possessed  two  livings  of  consider^ 
able  valpe  in  Dorsetshire,  was  born  in  1703,  and  received 
bia  education  at  Wadbam  college,  in  Oxford.  His  natu- 
ral genius  and  turn  for  satire  led  him,  by  way  of  relax^^ 
ation  from  bis  more  serious  studies,  ta  apply  some  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  Muses;  and,  during  his  residence 
at  the  university,  he  composed  great  part  of  a  comedy^ 
ealled  the  "  Humours  of  Oxford  ;"  some  of  the  characters 
in  which  being  either  designed  for,  or  bearing  a  strong  re^ 
iemUance  to,  persons  residient  in  Oxford,  gave  consider* 
able  umbrage,  created  the  author  many  enemies,  anfd  pro«- 

1  Life,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  "  Ortgin  and  Dtitinctioa  of 
Ranks.'* — Lord  WoodfaouMlee's  Life  of  Kainei, 
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bftMy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  idisfor^ 
tunes  through  life.  On  quitting  the  university,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  immediately  the  lectureship 
of  Trinity  Chapel  in  Conduit-street,  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  private  chapel  at  Roehampton  in  Surrey. 

The  eraoluorents  of  his  preferment,  however,  being  not 
very  considerable,  he  was  encouraged,  by  the  success  of 
bis  first  play,  above  mentioned,  to  have  recourse  to  dra* 
xnatic  writing.    Thi«  step  being  thought  inconsistent  with 
bis  profession,  produced  some  warm  remonstrances  from 
a  prelate  on  whom  be  relied  for  preferment,  and  who,  find- 
ing him  resolute,  withdrew  his  patronage.      Our  author 
greatly  aggravated  bis  offence  afterwards  by  publishing  a 
ridiculous  character,  in  a  poem,  which  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  intended  for  the  bishop.     He  then  proceeded 
with  his  dramatic  productions,  and  was  very  successful^ 
iintil  he^  happened  to  offend  certain  play-house  critics,  who 
from  that  time  regularly  attended  the  theatre  to  oppose  any 
production  known  to  be  his,  and  finally  drove  him  from 
the  stage.     About  this  time  be  had  strong  temptations  to 
employ  his  pen  in  the  whig  interest  f  but,  being  in  principle 
a  high  church-man,  .he  withstood  these,  although  the  calls 
of  a  family  were  particularly  urgent,  and  all  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  church  at  an  end.*    At  length,  however, 
the  valuable  living  of  Upcerne  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Ca- 
rey of  Dorsetshire,  and  bis  prospects  otherwbie  began  to. 
brighten,  when  he  died  April  23,  1744,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  before  he  had  received  a  twelve-> 
iDonth*s  revenue  from  his  new  benefice,  or  bad  it  in.  his 
power  to  make  any  provision  for  his  family.     As  a  dramatia 
writer.  Baker  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  stand  in  a  very  esti- 
mable light ;  yet  the  plays  he  enumerates  are  now  eiuirely 
forgotten.      Besides    these,    be    wrote    several    political 
pamphlets,    particularly    one    called   '^  Are.  these   things 
80  ?"  which  was  much,  noticed.     He  was  author  also  of  a 
poem   called  "  Harlequin   Horace,'*    a  satire,    occasioned 
by   some  ill  treatment  he   had  received  from   Mr.  Rich^ 
the  manager  of  Coveut-Garden  theatre.;    and.  was  like- 
wise concerned,  together  with  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  F.  R.  S* 
in.  a  complete  translation   of  the   comedies  of   Moliere^ 
printed  togethj^r  with  the  original  French,  and  published 
by   Mr,  Watts.     After  his  deach  was  published  by   sub-, 
scription  a  volume  of  his  <*  Sermons,"  the  profits  of  which 
his  widow    applied   to   the   satisfaction   of  his  creditors,)^ 
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«nd'tbe  payment  of  his  debts ;  an  act  of  juctice  by  which 
tfhe  left  herself  and  family  almost  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

As  a  man,  says  Baker,  Mr.  Miller's  character  may  partly 
be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  relation  of  his  life.  He  was 
firm  and  stedfast  in  his  principles,  ardent  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  somewhat  precipitate  in  his  resentments.  In  his  • 
conversation  he  was  sprightly,  chearful,  i^nd  a  great  mas- 
ter of  ready  repartee,  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  a  depression  of  circumstances  threw  a  gloom 
and  hypochondria  over  his  temper,  which  got  the  better  of 
bis  natural  gaiety  and  disposition.  ^ 

MILLER  (Philip),  a  celebrated  gardener  and  botanist, 
was  born  in  1691.  His  father  was  gardener  to  the  com- 
pany of  apothecaries  at  Chelsea,  and  the  son  succeeded 
him  in  that  office  in  1722.  His  great  skill  in  cultivation 
was  soon  evinced  in  a  paper,  communicated  by  himself  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1728,  and  printed  in  the  35th  vo- 
lume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  "  a  method  of 
raising  some  exotic  seeds,"  which  had  been  judged  almost 
impossible  to  be  raised  in  England ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, he  made  known,  for  the  first  time,  the  present  po- 
pular mode  of  causing  bulbous  plants  to  flower  in  water. 
In  1730  he  published  anonymously,  a  thin  folio,  accom- 
panied with  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  after  the  drawings 
of  Van  Huysum,  entitled  **  A  Catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  flowers,  both  exotic  and  domestic,  which  are 
prepared  for  sale  in  the  gardens  near  London.'*  The  pre- 
face is  signed  by  a  society  of  gardeners,  amongst  whom 
the  name  of  Miller  appears.  The  work  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  catalogue,  the  generic  characters  being  given  in 
English,  and  many  horticultural  and  ceconomical  remarks 
subjoined. 

In  1731  appeared  the  first  editiob  of  the  <^  Gardener's 
Dictionary,''  in  folio,  the  most  celebrated  work  of  its  kind^ 
which  has  been  often  translated,  copied,  and  abridged,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  horticul- 
tural taste  and  knowledge  in  Europe.  It  went  througli 
eight  editions  in  England,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  the 
last  being  dated  1768.  This  last,  which*  forms  a  very  thick 
folio  volume,  fbUows  the  nomenclature  and  style  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  the  <sarlier  ones  having  been  written  on  Toume- 

>  Biof .  Dram.— Cibb«r*t  Livei • 
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tottintt  (principles.  A  much  more  ample  edition  has  bec» 
published  within  a  few  years,  making  four  large  volumes, 
under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Prof.  Martyn.  In  this  all  th« 
modern  botanical  distoveries  are  incorporated  with  the 
substance  of  the  eighth  edition.  Linneus  justly  predicted 
**  Non  erit  Lexicon  faortuianorum,  aed  botanicoruin/' 'and 
«t  has  cisirtainly  been  the  means  of  extending  the  taste  for 
scientific  botany,  qs  wdl  as  horticulture.  This  work  had 
been  preceded,  in  1724,  by  *^The  Gardener's  and  Florist** 
Dictionary,''  2  vols.  8vo,  and  was  soon  followed  by  *^The 
{Gardener's  Kalender,"  a  single  8vo  volume,  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions.  One  of  these,  in  1761,  waa 
^r3t  accbmpanied  by  ''A  short  introduction  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  Botany,"  with  five  plates,  illustrative  of 
the  Linneeao  system.  Miller  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  Tournefort  and  of  Ray,  and  had  been  personally  ac- 
.  quaiuted  with  the  great  English  naturalist,  of  which  be 
was  always  very  proud.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  proved 
klow  in  submitting  to  the  Linnsean  reformation  and  revolu* 
tioD,  especially  as  sir  Hans  Sloabe,  the  Mecsenas  of  Chel- 
lea,  had  not  given  them  the  sanction  of  his  approbation. 
At  length  more  intelligent  advisers.  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Hudson,  overcame  his  reluctance,  and,  his  eyes  being 
once  opened,  he  soon  derived  advantage  frgm  so  rich  a 
source.  He  became  a  cprrespondent  of  Linnaeus,  and  onie 
of  bis  warmest  admirers..  Although  it  does  not  appear  that 
be  had  any  direct  communication  with  Micheli,  he  wa$ 
chosen  a  member  of  the  botanical  society  of  Florence, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  known  to  each 
other,  and  probably  communicated  through  Sloane  and 
Sherard,  as  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  other's  lan- 
guage. Miller  maintained  an  extensive  communication  of 
seeds  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  friend  Houston  serft 
him  many  rarities  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Miller  but 
^o  soon  inherited  the  papers  of  this  ingenious  man,  amongst^ 
which  wj^lre  some  botanical  engravings  on  copper.  Ofthese 
he  sent  an  impression  to  LinnsBUs ;  and  such  of  them  as 
escaped  accidents,  afterwards  composed  the  '^  Reliquin 
Houstonianao." 

In  175S  our  author  began  to  publish,  in  folio  numbers^ 
his  f«  Figures  of  Plants,"  adapted  to  his  dictionary.  These 
extended  to  three  hirndred  coloured  plates,  making,  with 
descriptions  and  remarks^  two  folio  volumes,  and  were 
completed  in   1760.     They  comprehend  many  rare  and 
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beautiful  species,  there  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The 
coiomeiKlable  design  of  the  writer  was  to  give  one  or  more 
of  the  species  of  each  known  genus,  ah  from  living  plants ; 
which  as  far  as  possible  he  ac(!K>mpU8hed.  His  plates  have 
more  botanical  dissections  than  any  that  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  Miller  was  a  fellow  of  the  RoyaP 
Society,  and  enriched  its  Transactions  ^ith  several  papers. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  were  catalogues  of  the  annual 
colieOtbns  of  fifty  plants,  which  were  required  to  be  sent  ^ 
to  that  learned  body,  from  Chelsea  garden,  by  the  rules  of 
its  foundation.  These  collections  are  preserved  in  the 
Btitish  Museum,  and  are  occasionally  resorted  to  for  cri- 
tical ii^qu^ries  in  botany.  He  wrote  also  on  the  poison  ash, 
of  Toxicodendrumf  of  America,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  Japanese  varnish  tree  6l  Kaempfer ;  a  position  contro- 
verted by  Mr.  !6lKs',  who  apiiiears  to  have  been  in  the  right, 
and  this  may  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  ill  humour 
betrayed  by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  course  of  the  dispute. 

Miller  continued  to  attend  to  his  duties  and  his  favourite 
pursuits  to  an  advanced  age,  but  was  obliged  at  length,  by 
his  infirmities,  to  resign  the  charge  of  the  garden.  He 
died  soon  after,  at  Cdelsea,  December  18,  1771,  in  hiji* 
^fighty-fiVst  year,  and  Was  interred  in  the  liurying-ground 
in  the  kirtg's  road,  with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had,  if  we 
lAistake  ribt,  several  children.  On^  of  them,  Mr.  Charles 
Miilei',  who  spent  some  time  in  the  feast  Indies,  where  h6' 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  ihade  some  e?^periments  on 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  an  acdount  of  which  was  giveh  by 
I>r.  Watson  to  the  Royal  Society.-  They  were  intended  to 
shew  the  wonderful  produce  to  be  obtained  by  division  and 
transplantation,  and  have*  ofteii  been  repeated.  An  ac- 
count of  the  island  of  Siiriiatt^,  bjr  Mr.C.  Miller,  is  print- 
ed* in  vol.  LXVIIL  of  tbi6  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
sister  of  Philip  Miller  maWieJd  Ehifer,  and  left  oh^  son. 
In  tbe  cbursi6  of  his  residence  at  Chelsea,  Miller  collected,- 
printipally  from  the  garden,  an  tfniple  herbariuiri,  which 
was  purchased  by  sii*  Joseph  Banks.* 

MILLER  (TttOMAls),  a  very  worthy  and  int^Uigfertt 
bb!6rkseller,  and  wiell  known  to  men  of  literary  curiosity  for 
upt^rards  of  half  a  century,  at  his  residfertce  at  Bungay  in 
Suffolk,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Aug.  14,  1732.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  but  his  fondness  for  reading  in-' 

1  PoUeney's  BoU  Sketches.— Rees's  Cyclopaedia  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 
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duced  him,  oo  commencing  business  for  himself,  to  appor- 
tion part  of  his  shop  for  the  bookselling  business,  which  at 
length  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attention,  time,  and  ca- 
pital ;  and  for  many  years  he  enlarged  his  stock  so  as  to 
make  it  ah  object  of  importance  with  collectors  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  who  were  not  more  pleased  with  his  judi- 
cious selection  of  copies,  than  the  integrity  with  which  he 
transacted  business.  About  1782  he  published  a  catalogue 
of  his  collection  of  books,  engraved  portraits,  and  coins, 
which  for  interest  and  value  exceeded  at  that  time  any 
other  country  collection,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  late. ' 
Mr,  Edwards  of  Halifax.  Mr*  Miller  was  a  great  reader, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  memory,  he  acquired  that  fund, 
of  general  knowledge,  particularly  of  literary  history, 
which  not  only  rendered  him  an  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing companion,  but  gave  a  considerable  value  to  his  opi- 
nions of  books,  when  consulted  by  his  learnt  customers. 
At  a  period  of  life,  when  unfortunately  he  was  too  far  ad- 
yanced  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  projected  a  histuxy  of 
bis  native  county,  Suffolk,  and  circulated  a  well-written 
prospectus  of  his  plan.  His  habits  of  industrious  research, ^ 
and  natural  fondness  for  investigating  topographical  anti-. 
quities,  would  have  enabled  him  to  render  this  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  county  histories ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  his  age,  his  eye-sight  failed  him  soon  after  he 
had  made  his  design  known,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish it  In  1799  he  became  quite  blind,  but  continued 
in  business  until  his  death,  July  25,  1804.  There  is  a  very 
6ne  private  portrait  of  Mr,  Miller,  engraved  at  the  expence 
of  his  affectionate  son,  the  very  eminent  bookseller  in  Al- 
bemarle-street,  who  lately  retired  from  business,  carrying 
with  him  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  brethren.  In  1795,  when  it  became  a  fashion 
among  tradesmen  in  the  country  to  circulate  provincial 
half-pennies,  Mr.  Miller  sen.  had  a  die  cast;  but  an  acci- 
dent happening  to  one  of  the  blocks,  when  only  twenty- 
three  pieces  were  struck  off,  he,  like  a  true  antiquary,  de- 
clined having  a  fresh  one  made.  This  coin  (which  is  very 
finely  engraved,  and  bears  a  strong  profile  likeness  of  him- 
self) is  known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  ^^  The  Miller 
half- penny."  He  was  extremely  careful  into  whose  hands 
the  impressions  went ;  and  they  are  now  become  so  rare  as 
to  produce  at  sales  from  three  to  five  guineas.' 

I  NIchotft's  Bowyer. — P.ivale  information. 
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MILLER  (Edward),  Mus.  D.  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  apprenticed  to  his  father's  business,  that 
of  a  pavioar,  in  Norwich,  but  his  dislike  of  the  occupation 
became  so  great,  that  he  absconded,  and  came  to  London. 
Soon  afterwards  be  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Burney,  with  whom  he  continued  in  habits 
of  intimacy  and  correspondence  throughout  his  life  In 
1756  he  went  to  reside  at  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  followed  his  profession  with  great  reputation^  and  was 
organist  of  the  church  iifty-one  years.  He  took  his  de* 
gree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1786.  Dr.  Mil- 
Jer't  company  was  much  sought  after,  as  he  was  an  agree- 
abJe>  well-bred  man,  and  his  conversation  abounded  in 
anecdote  and  apt  quotation.  His  only  failing  was  an  occa- 
aiooal  absence  of  mind,  which  led  him  into  several  ludi* 
crous  mistakes  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doncaster. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  domestic 
calamities.  He  bad  a  promising  family  of  three  daughters, 
who  all  died  of  consutnptive  complaints  when  they  attained 
the  age  of  maturity ;  of  his  two  sons,  one  was  lost  by  ship- 
wreck on  board  the  Halsewell  Indiaman.  His  only  sur- 
viving son  is  a  popular  preacher  among  the  methodists, 
with  whom  his  talents,  zeal,  piety,  and  charity,  have  made 
him  deservedly  beloved.  Dr.  Miller  died  at  Doncaster, 
Sept  12,  1807. 

Dr.  Miller's  professional  knowledge  was^very  extensive, 
particularly  in  the  theory  of  music ;  and  his  publications 
have  been  much  valued.  Among  these  are  ^^  The  Insti- 
tutes of  Music,*'  intended  to  teach  the  ground-work  of  the 
icienoe  ;  and  <*The  Elements  of  Thorough  Bass  and  Com- 
position.'' But  the  most  popular  of  his  works  was  the 
**  Paalms  of  David,"  set  to  music  and  arranged  for  every 
Sanday  throughout  the  year.  This,  which  was  expressly 
intended  for  the  use  of  churches  and  chapels,  met  with  very 
great  encouragement  from  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
subscription,  before  publication,  amounted  to  near  five 
thoasand  copies.  It  is  now  regularly  used  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  places  of  public  worship.  Dr.  Miller  also  vias 
somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  somewhat  of  an  antiquary.  His 
6r8t  attempt  in  the  former  character  was  entitled  ^<  The 
Tears  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  death  of  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham."  He  informs  us  himself,  that  so 
much  was  the  marquis  beloved,  that  600  copies  of  this  lite* 
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rary  trifle  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  boaiis,  on  \he 
day  of  his  interment  in  York  minster.  As  an  antiquary  be 
published^  two  years  before  bis  death,  ^*  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Doncaster^^'  4to^  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by. many  learned  friend^  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  even 
with  their  help  k  bears  amny  marks  of  advanced  years  and 
infirmities.^ 

MILLES  (jEREMIAfi),  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Milles^  refttor  of  High 
Clear  in  Hampshire,  probably  by  his  second  son  JeretDiafa4 
His  eldest  son  w«ts  Dr.  Thomas  Milles,  bishop  of  Wafcerford 
and  Lbmore>  of  whom  k  n\ay  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account,  as  Mr.  Harris  the  editol*  and  contiikuator  of  Ware 
has  admitted  a  few  mistakes,  calling  bimr  Mills,,  and  stat» 
ing  that  he  waa  the  son  of  Joseph  Mills.  He  was  educated 
at  Wadham  college^,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1692,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1695.  He  was  oraloined 
by  bishop  Hough.  In  1704  be  t6ok  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
and  in  1706  was*  appointed  Greek  professot  of  Oxford,  in 
1707  he  attended  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,,  and  by  him  was  prcNnoted  to 
the  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  He  died  at  Waterford 
May  13,  1740.  He  published  a  few  controversial  tracts, 
enumerated  by  Harris,  but  is  best  known  by  bis  valuable 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Cyril,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1703,  folio. 

Bishop  Milles  left  his  fertunie  t^  hi»  nephew,' Jeremfiah,. 
who  was  born  in  17 14,  and  educated  at  Eton  school^  whenr 
he  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford^  as  a^  gentletna» 
commoner,  and  took  his  degrees  of  M.  AL  in  1736,  and  B# 
and  D.  D.  in  1747,  on  which  occasion  he  went  out  grand 
compounder.  He  was  collated  by  bis  ilncle  to  a'  prd^end 
in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  to  a  liting  near  that 
city,  which  he  held  but  a  short  time,  choosing  to  reside  iri 
England.  Here  he  married  Edith,  a  daughter  of  archbishop 
Potter,  by  whose  interest  be  obtained  the  united  neetories 
of  Su  Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeon  in  Lom^ 
bard- street,  with  that  of  Merstham,  Surrey,  and  the  sbst^ 
cure  rectory  of  West  Terring^  in  Sussex^  To-  Merstltvm 
be  was  inducted  in' 1745.  From  the  chantorsfaip^  of  Exeter 
be  was  prompted  to  the  deanery  of  that  cathedral,  in  1709, 
on  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Lyttelton  to  the  s^  of  Carlisle, 

1  Gent.  Mag.  vol  LXXVII. — Piivate  infurmatioo. 
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wbom  he  also  iiacceeded  as  president  of  tUe  society  of 
antiqtiaries  in  1765.  He  bad  been  chosen  a  fellow  of  this 
society  in  17419.  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1742.  His 
speech,  on  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Arcbaeotogia.  In  other  volumes  of  that  work  are  some 
papers  communicated  by  him,  one  of  which,  ^  Observa* 
tionson  the  Wardrobe  Account  for  the  year  14S3,  where-* 
in  are  cotKained  the  deliveries  made  for  tiie  coronation  of 
kkig  Richard  HI.  and  some  other  particulars  relative  to  tbo 
history,"  was  answered  by  Mr.  Walpole,  afterwards  lord 
Of  ford,  in  a  paper  or  essay,  very  characteristic  of  his  lord** 
sbip^s  ingenuity  and  haughty  petulance.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life.  Dr.  Miiies  had  made  ample  collections  for  • 
history  of  Devonshire,  which  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Gough  in 
hi*  Topography.  He  was  also  enga^d  in  illustrating  the 
Danish  coinage,  and  the  Domesday  Survey,  on  both  which 
subjects,  it  is^  thought,  he  left  much  valuable  matter.  His 
worst  attempt  was  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's 
poems,  in  an  edition  which  he  printed  in  1782,  4to.  After 
what  Tyrwhitt  and  Warton  had  advanced  on  this  subject,  a 
grave  answer  to-  this  was  not  necessary ;  but  it  was  thd 
writer's  misfortune  to  draw  upon  himself  the  wicked  wio 
of  the  author  of  ^^Au  Archaeological  Epistle,"  and  the  more 
wicked  irony  of  George  Steevens  in  the  St.  James's  Chro^ 
nicle.  The  dean  died  Feb.  13,  1784^  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St  Edmund,  Which,  as  well  as  his  other  pre** 
ferments,  he  retained  until  his  death,  with  the  exc^ptionf 
of  the  rectoi^  of  West  Terring,  which*  he  resigned  to  hitf 
son  Richard.  His  character  is  very  justly  recorded  onhi4 
monument,  as  one  conspicuous  for  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  and  for  unremitted  zeal  and  activity  in 
those  stations  to  wRich  his  merit  had  raised  him ;  nor  wa« 
he  in  private  life  less  distinguished  for  sweetness  of  dispo'* 
sicion,  piety,,  and  integrity.* 

MILLOT  (Claube  Francis  Xavcer),  a  late  French  his* 
torian^  was  bom  at  Besangon,  in  March  1726,  and  belongs 
ed,  for  some  time,  to  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  was  one  of 
diose  who  were  appointed  to  preach,  and  continued  so  to* 
do  after  he  had  quitted  that  society.  But  the  weakness  o( 
his  voice,  his  timidity,  and  the  embarrassed  manner  of  his* 

>  Nicbola'i  Bowyer.—Lord  Orford»9  Works.  toI.  II.— Life  of  Uie  Rev.  Imm 
MUles,  by  bishop  Millcs,  1721,  8?o.— Ware's  Ireland  by  Harris. 
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delivery,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  duty.  The  mitir* 
qois  of  FelinOy  minister  of  the  duke  of  PaLtto^,  founded  a 
professorial! p  of  history,  and  MiUut,  through  the  interest 
«f  the  duke  of  Niveruois,  was  appointed  to  it.  A  revolt 
having  arisen  among  the  people  of  Parma,  while  he  was 
there,  in  consequence  of  some  innovations  of  the  minister, 
Miliot  very  honourably  refused  to  quit  him.  It  was  re- 
presented that  by  so  doing  he  risked  his  place.  "  My 
place,"  he  replied,  ^'  is  to  attend  a  virtuous  man  who  is 
my  benefactor,  and  that  office  I  am  determined  not  to 
lose.''  After  having  held  this  professorship,  with  great 
reputation  for  some  time,  he  returned  into  Frauce,  and 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  D'Enghien.  He  was 
still  employed  in  this  duty  in  1785,  when  he  was  removed 
by  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Miliot  was  not  a  man 
who  shone  in  conversation ;  his  manner  was  dry  and  re- 
served, but  bis  remai'ks  were  generally  able  and  judicious. 
D'Alcmbert  said  of  him,  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  so 
few  prejudices,  and  so  few  pretensions.  His  works  are 
carefully  drawn  up,  in  a  pure,  natural,  and  elegant  style. 
They  are  these :  1.  <*  Elements  of  the  History  of  France, 
firom  Clovis  to  Louis  XV."  3  vols.  12mo;  an  abridgment 
made  with  remarkable  judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts, 
and  great  clearness  in  the  divisions  and  order.  2.  ^'  Ele- 
ments of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  George  H.''  This  work  has  the  same  characteris- 
tic merits  as  the  former.  3.  ^^  Elements  of  Universal  His- 
tory," 9  vols.  12mo.  It  has  been  unjustly  said,  that  this  is 
pirated  from  the  general  history  of  Voltaire.  The  accusa*. 
tion  is  without  foundation  ;  the  ancient  part  is  perfectly 
original,  and  the  modern  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  se- 
lection offsets,  and  the  judicious  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  they  are  related.  4.  *'  History  of  the  Troubadours," 
3  vols.  12mo.  This  work  was  drawn  up  from  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  materials  made  by  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  talents  of  the  selector,  has  still  been  considered 
as  uninteresting.  5.  ".Political  and  military  Memoirs  to-' 
wards  the  History  of^  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  composed  of^ 
original  documents  collected  by  Adrian  Maurice,  duke  of 
Noailles,  mareschal  of  France,"  6  vols.  12mo.  .  There  are 
extant  also,  by  Miliot,  "  Discourses  on  Academical  Sub- 
jects," and,  "  Translations  of  some  select  ancient  Orations, 
from  the  Latin  Historians."  All  these  are  wriiien  in  French; 
Notwithstanding  a  few  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
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bfOD)  as  being  occasionally  declamator}%  there  \$  no  doubt 
that  Millot  is  a  valuable  historian,  and  his  elements  of 
French  and  English  history  have  been  well  received  in  this 
country  in  their  translatidns.' 

MILNER  (JouN)y  a  learned  English  divine,  the  second 
son  of  John  Milner  of  Skircoat,  near  Halifax  in  Xofl^hire» 
was  born  probably  in  FeB.  1627-8,  as  be  was  baptised  on 
the  10th  of  that  month.  After  being  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Halifax,  he  was  sent  at  fourteen  years 
of  bge  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  at  th^  regular  periods.  He  was 
first  curate  of  Midleton  in  Lancashire,  but  was  forced 
thence,  on  sir  George  Booth^s  unsuccessful  attemfU  to  re- 
store king  Charles  II.  a  little  before  the  fighi  at  Worces* 
ter  After  this  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  lived  till  1661,  when  Dr.  Lake,  then  vicar  of 
Leeds,  and  bis  brother-in-law,  gave  him  the  curacy  of 
Beeston,,in  his  parish.  In  1662  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  and  the  same  year  was  made  minister  of  St.  John's 
in  Leeds.  He  was. elected  vicar  of  Leeds  in  1673,  and  in 
16S1  was  chosen  prebendary  of  Ripoo,  In  1688,  not  being: 
satisfied  about  the  revolution,,  he  removed  from  his  vicar< 
age,  and  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments ;  on  which  he*, 
retired  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  continuing  a  nonjuror  till  bis 
death,  which  happened  in  St.  John's  college,  Feb.  1 6,  1 702, 
in  his  severity- fifth  year.  He  left  an  only  son,  Thomas 
Milner,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Bexbill  in  Sussex,  who  proved  a. 
great  benefactor  to  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.  Dr. 
Gower,  lady  Margaret's  professor  at  Cambridge,  gave  the 
following  character  of  Mr.  John  Milner  to  Mr.Thoresby  ir— - 
^'  Great  learning  and  piety  made  him  really  a  great  man  ; 
he  was  eminent  in  both,  and  nothing  but  his  humility  and. 
modesty  kept  him  from  being  more  noted  for  being  so.  I 
had  the  happiness  of  much  of  his  conversation,  but  still, 
desired  more;  He  was  a  blessing  to  the  whole  society,  by 
the  example  he  gave  in  evecy  thing  good.  He  died  be- 
loved, and  much  lamented  here,  and  bis  meofiory  is  houour- 
able  and  precious  among  us,  and  will  long  continue  so." 

His  works  are,  1.  ^'  Conjegtanea  in  Isaiam  ix.  1,  2.  Item 
in  parallela  quaedam  veteris  ac  novi  testamenti,  in  quibus: 
versionibus  LXX  interpretum  cum  textu  Hebrato  concilia-r. 

J  Pict..Biit. 
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tio/'  &c.  Lond.  1673,  4to.  Dr.  Castel,  the  Arabian  pro* 
fessor,  called  this  ^*  a  most  exceflent  essay,  wherein  the 
sutbor  shewed  incredible  reading  and  diligence,  in  perusing 
80  many  copies,  versions,  and  various  lections,  with  the 
kest  interpreters  of  sacred  writ."  2.  "  A  collection  of  the 
Church  History  of  Palestine,  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  empire  of  Diocletian,"  Load.  1688, 
4ta  3.  ^*  A  short  Dissertation  concerning  the  four  last 
Kings  of  Judah,"  Lond.  1689,  4to.  This  was  occasioned 
by  Joseph  Scaliger's  '^Judicium  de  Thesi  Chronolbgica,** 
Ice.  4.  ^^  De  Nethinim  sive  Nethinasis,  &c.  et  de  iis  qui 
86  Corban  Deo  nominabant,  disputatiuncola,  advei^ai^ 
Steuch.  Eugubinum,  Card,  fiaronium,"  &c.  Camb.  1690, 
4to.  5.  "  An  Answer  to  the  vindication  of  a  Letter  from 
a  person  of  quality  in  the  North,  concerning  the  profes-^ 
sion  of  John,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,"  Lond.  1690,  4to. 
6.  **  A  Defence  of  the  Profession  of  John  (Lake)  lord  bisho[i 
of  Chichester,  made  upon  his  death-bed,  concerning  pos-^ 
sive  obedience,  and  the  new  oaths ;  with  sbme  passaged  of 
his  lorcjship^s  life,"  Lond.  1690,  4to.  7.  "A  Defence  6l 
archbishop  Usher  against  Dr.  Cary  and  Dr.  Is.  Vos^ius^ 
witb  au  Introduction  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  Chro- 
nology, and  an  Appendix  touching  the  signification  of  th6 
words,  &c.  as  also  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogtke,^  Canib*. 
P6d4,  8vo.  8.  "  A  Discourse  of  Conscience,  &c.  with  te^ 
flexions  upon  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysteriotfs,**  &e; 
Lond.  1697,  8vo.  9.  "  A  View  of  the  Dissertation  npott' 
the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themistocles,  &c.  lately  published 
by  the  rev.  Dr.  Bentley.  Also,  of  the  examination  of  that 
Dissertation  by  the  bon.  Mr.  Boyle,*'  ibid.  1698,  8vo.  10. 
**  A  brief  Examination  of  some  passages  in  the  Chronolo- 
gical part  of  a  Letter  written  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  vindi- 
cation.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend."  11.  "A  further  Exami- 
nation of  the  Chronological  part  of  that  Letter.  In  a  se- 
cond letter  to  a  friend."  12.  "  An  Account  of  Mr.  Lotli^s 
religion,  out  of  his  own  writings,  and  in  his  own  words : 
together  with  observations,  and  a  two-fold  apperidi.t,**" 
Lond.  1700,  8 vo.  IS.  <<  Animadvensions  upon  Mons.  Le^ 
Clerc's  Reflections  upon  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  &Ci- 
piioiltive  fathers,  &c."  Camb.  1702.  He  left  also  several 
manuscripts  enumerated  in  our  principal  authority,  oil' 
subjects  of  chronology,  biblical  criticism,  &c.' 

>  Watson's  Halifax.— Thorcihy'»  Vicaria  Leodensis,  ^.  1 14,  &c.— -WiUord's 
Memorials. 
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. '  MILNER  (Joseph),  a  pious  and  learned  dirioe  and  ee-* 
clesiftstiica^  liistorkn,  was  born  in  the.  neighbourhood  of 
I^eeds  in  Yorkabire,  Jan.  2,  1744|  and  was  educated  at  th« 
graa>ipar  schooJ  of  bis  native  place,  where  be  made  great 
proficiency  io  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
)»y  a  memory  of  such  uncommoo  powers,  that  bis  biogra<r 
pher,  the  present  dean  of  Carlisle,  says  that  be  nevar  saw 
his  equal,  among  tbe  numerous  persons  of  science  and  lite«> 
rature  with  whom  he  has  been  acquainted.  This  faculty 
which  Mr.  Milner  possessed,  without  any  visible  decay, 
during  tbe  whole  of  his  life,  gained  him  no  little  reputa** 
tion  at  school,  where  bis  master,  the  rev.  Mr.  Moore,  often 
f^vailed  himself  of  bis  memory  in  cases  of  history  and  my-^ 
thology,  and  used  to  say,  <^  Milner  is  more  easily  coa- 
ittlted  than  the  Dictionaries  or  tbe  Pantheon,  and  he  ia 
quite  as  much  fo  be  relied  on.'*  Moore,  indeed,  told  so 
saany  and  almost  incredible  stories  of  bis  memory,  that  tbe 
rev.  Mr,  Murgatroyd,  a  very  respectable  clergyman,  at 
that  time  minister  of  St.  John's  church  in  Leeds,  express* 
ed  some  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  man 
of  %he  strictest  veracity,  but  of  a  warm  temper.  He  xxim 
fitantly  oiFered  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  asseFtion^f* 
^*  Milner,'*  said  he,  "  shall  go  to  cburch  next  Sunday,  and 
without  taking  a  single  note  at  tbe  time,  shall  write  down 
your  sermon  afterward.  Will  you  permit  us  to  compare 
what  he  writes  with  what  you  preach  ?"  Mr.  Murgatroyd 
accepted  the  proposal  with  plea^i^re,  and  was  often  heard 
to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  etent  of  this  trial  of 
memory.  M  The  lad,"  said  he,  **  has  not  omitted  a  single 
thought  or  sentiment  in  the  whole  sermon ;  and  frequently 
be  l^as  got  the  very  words  for  a  long  way  together." 
•  About  the  age  of  thirteen,  there  were  few  of  young  Mil- 
oer's  years  equally  skilled  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  none 
wbo  were  to  be  compared  to  him  in  the  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  ancient  history.  His  love  of  tfie 
study  of  history  shewed  itself  as  soon  as  ever  be  eould  read, 
and, he  employed  bis  leisure  hours  in  reading,  as  a  weakly 
eonstitution,  and  early  disposition  to  asthma,  rendered  him 
utterly  incapable  of  mixing  with  his  schoolfellows  in  their 
Inlays  and  diversions.  This  passion  for  the  study  of  history 
9pntipued  strong  for  many  years,  and  was  bis  favpurite 
amusement  and  relaxation  to  the  last.  With  such  acquire* 
ments,  at  so  early  an  age,  it  cannot  be  thought  wonderful 
if  while  among  his  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours. 
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he  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  learned  lad,*'  his  school- 
master should  feel  some  degree  of  vanity  in  producing 
•ach  a  scholar ;  but  his  regard  for  him  was  more  sincere 
than  mere  vanity  could  have  produced,  and  Mr.  Moore 
now  meditated  in  what  way  he  could  be  able  to  send  hi^ 
pupil  to  the  university,  where  talents  like  his  might  have  a 
wider  range,  and  lead  to  the  honours  he  merited.  In  this 
benevolent  plan  he  seemed  at  first  to  be  obstructed  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Milner*s  fiather,  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  business,  and  had  little  to  spare  from  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  his  family*  ;  but  this  event  seemed  rather  to 
quicken  Mr.  Moore's  zeal  in  favoAr  of  his  pupil,  and  as  the 
latter  had  b^gun  to  teach  grown-up  children  of  both  sexes, 
in  some  opulent  fomilies  in  Leeds,  &c.  there  seemed  i  ge- 
neral disposition  to  forward  the  plan  of  sending  him  to  the 
university.  At  the  moment  when  the  purses  of  the  wealthy 
were  ready  to  be  opetted  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  tbe  tutor 
of  Catheriqe  ball,  Cambridge,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Moore^  wrote  to  him  to  the  following  effect :  **  The  oflSce 
of  Chapel-clerk  with  us  will  soon  be  vacant ;  and  if  you 
have  anyxlever  lad,  who  is  not  very  rich,  and  whom  you 
would  wish  to  assist,  send  him  to  us."  Mr.  Moore  instantly 
communicated  this  proposal  to  several  of  the  liberal  gen- 
tlemen above  alluded  to,  who  all  cheerfully  concurred  in 
it,  and  young  Milner  wns  thus  enabled  to  go  to  Catherine- 
ball  in  1762,f  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

Here  bis^biographer  expresses  his  surprise  that  Mr.  MiU 
oer  should  have  obtained  so  high  a  situation  as  he  did  in 
the  mathematical  and  philosophical  list  of  honours;  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  most  certainly  had  no  peculiar  relish  for 
those  studies.  He  was  the  third  senior  optime ;  but,  per- 
haps he  applied  to  these  studies  in  order  to  be  qualified  for 
the  honours  bestowed  on  classical  learning,  in  which  he 
W89  more  familiar.  The  chancellor's  two  gold  medals  for 
the  best  proficients  in  classical  Teaming,  were  announcedf 
and  none  but  senior  optimes  could  be  candidates.  He  be- 
came, therefore,  in  1766,  in  which  year  he  took  his  bache* 
lor's  degree,  one  of  a  list  of  candidates  uncommonly  uu^ 
merous  and  able,  and  the  two  prizes  were  adjudged  to  Dc 

*  Old  Mr.  Miloer  used  to  tell  the     sepb,  instead  of  a  joint  of  meat  for  th* 
following  anecdote  with  a  good  deal     succeeding  Sunday's  dinner.     It  vat 
of  bumonr:    "  Once   on  a  Saturday  ■  too  true/'  added  he,  **  that  1  could  qoC 
evening,  I  surprised  my  wife,  by  send-     send  both  P*— life  by  l>r.  Mitnert 
ing  booie  a  Greek  book  for  my  son  Jo- 
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.Law,  the  late  bishop  of  Elpbin,  and  to  Joseph  Milner. 
^veral  members  of  the  university  are  stijl  alive,  who  well 
remember  the  general  surprise  caused  by  the  succe38  of  the 
latter  ;  and  how  bis  humorous  and  spirited  translations  of 
Terence  and  Plutarch,-  shown  by  the  examiners  to  their 
friends,  were  handed  about  through  the  colleges,  and  ex* 
cited  general  admiration. 

He  would  have  now  gladly  remained  at  the  university,* 
and  increased  his  literary  reputation,  so  happily  begun, , 
but  there  was  no  opportunity  of  electing  him  fellow  at  Ca-- 
therine-hall,  and  he  was  already  somewhat  in  debt.  Du« 
ring  bis  fitst  year's  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  bad  lost 
by  a  premature  death,  bis  aflPectionate  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Moore;  and  the  management  of  his  slender  finances  was 
transferred  from  the  bands  of  Mr.  Moore  to  those  of  a  care« 
less  and  dissipated  person.  Mr.  Milner  was  not  old  enough 
for  deacon^s  orders,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  be  should  look  out  for  some  employment.  He  accord- 
ingly became  assistant  in  a  school,  and  afterwards  in  the 
cure  of  his  church,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Thorp-Arch, 
near  Tadcaster.  Here,  we  are  told,  he  completed  an 
epic  poem,  b6gun  at  Catherine-ball,  entitled  **  Davideis,'* 
or  Satan's  various  attempts  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Almighty,  who  had  promised  that  a  Saviour  of  the  world 
should  spring  from  king  David.  The  MS.  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. His  biographer  pronounces  it  "  a  fine  monument 
of  the  author's  learning,  taste,  genius,  and  exuberant  iipa* 
gination.''  He  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Hurd,  who  sent  him  a 
very  complimentary  letter ;  but  he  laid  the  poem  aside, 
^od  it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  publish  it. 

When  be  bad  obtained  deacon's  orders,  he  applied  for 
the  place  of  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull, 
aud  baying  obtained  it,  was  soon  after  chosen  afternoon  ^ 
lecturer  in  the  principal  church  in  that  town.  Under  his 
auspices,  the  schoql,  which  had  decayed  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  immediate  predecessors,  soon  acquired  and 
retained  very  considerable  celebrity,  and  as  the  master's 
salary  rose  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  scholars,,  his 
income  now^  on  the  whule,  amounted  to  upwards  of  200/.. 
a  year.  The  first  use  he  made,  of  this  great  change  of  cir- 
cumstances was  to  discbarge  those  duties  that  arose  from 
the  situation  of  his  father's  family.  His  piou%  affection  in* 
stantly  led  him  to  invite  his  mother  (then  living  at  Leeds 
ifk  {Poverty)  to  Hull,  where  she  became  the  manager  of  bi» 
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house.  He  also  sent  for  two  indigent  orphans,  the  child nen 
of  fais  eldest  brother,  and  <ook  eifectual  cmre  of  their  edu- 
cation. At  this  time  his  youngest  brother,  Isaac,  whose 
prospects  of  advancement  in  iearniAs^  were  ruined  by  his 
father's  deaitb,  was  now  humbly  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactory  at  Leeds.  From  this  situation  his  brother  Jo- 
seph instantly  removed  him,  and  employed  him  as  his  as- 
^isttaot  iu  teaching  ihe  lower  boys  of  his  crowded  school  at 
fiull.  By  bis  brother's  means  ako,  be  was  sent  to  Queen'* 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1770,  of  which  he  is  now  master, 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  Of  the 
affection  between  those  brothers,  the  survivor  thus  spe^k^^ 
^  Perhaps  no  two  brothers  were  ever  more  closely  bound 
to  each  other.  Isaac,  in  particular,  remembers  no  earthly 
thiog  without  being  able  to  connect >it,  in  some  way,  ten-^ 
(lerly  with  his  brother  Joseph.  During  all  his  life  he  has 
constantly  aimed  at  enjoying  bis  company  as  much  as  cW* 
cumstaoces  permitted.  The  dissolution  of  such  a  connec* 
tion  could  not  take  place  without  being  severely  felt  by 
the  survivor.  No  separation  was  ever  more  bitter  and 
afflicting.;  with  a  constitution  long  shattered  by  disease,  he 
never  expects  to  recover  from  that  wound.*' 

Mr.  Milner's  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  confined  to 
the  town  of  Hull.  He  was  curate  for  upwards  of  seventeen 
years,  of  North  Ferriby,  about  nine  miles  from  Hull,  -and 
afterwards  vicar  of  the  place.  At  both  he  became  a  highly 
popular  and  successful  preacher,  but  f&t  some  years,  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  the  upper  classes,  for 
bis  supposed  tendency  towards  methodism.  His  sentiments 
and  mode  of  preaching  had  in  fact  undergone  a  change, 
which  produced  this  suspicion,  for  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  which  we  must  refer  to  bis  biographer.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  notice,  that  he  at  length  regained  his 
credit  by  a  steady,  upright,  presevering,  and  disinterested 
conduct,  and  just  before  his  death,  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration of  Hull,  almost  unanimously,  chose  him  vicar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  church,  on  the  decease  of  die  rev.  T.  Clarke. 
Mr.  Milnerdied  Nov.  15,  1797,  in  the  fifiy-fourfh  year  of 
his  age,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  no  man  in  that  place  has 
ever  been  lamented  with  more  general  or  unfeigned  regret. 
His  scholars,  almost  without  exception,  loved  and  revered 
him.  Several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  his  pupils  many 
years  before,  shewed  a  sincere  regard  for  their  instructor,  by 
erecting  at  their  own  expence,  an  elegant  monument  (by 
Bacon)  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of  Hull. 
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Mr.  Milner's  principal  publications  are,  1.  **  Some  pas-» 
sages  in  ttie  Ltfe  of  William  Howard/'  which 'has  gone 
through  several  editions ;  2.  An  Answer  to  Gibbon's  At- 
tack on  Christianity ;  3.  <<  Essays  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'*  But  bis  principal  work  is  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  under  the  title  of  a  ^*  History^  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  three  volumes, 
which  reach  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  fourth  volume, 
in  two  parts,  has  since  been  edited  from  his  MSS.  by  bis 
brother  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  reaching  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; and  a  farther  continuation  may  be  expected  from  the 
same  pen.  Since  his  death  also,  two  volumes  of  his  prac- 
tical sermons  have  been  published,  with  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor by  his  brother,  from  which  we  hive  selected  the  above 
particulars.  To  his  *^  History  of  the  Church,"  we  have* 
often  referred  in  these  volumes,  as  it  appears  to  us  of  mora 
authority  in  many  respects  than  that  of  Mosheim^;  and 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as. to  the  vievir 
Mr.  Milner  takes  of  the  progress  of  religion,  he  appears  to 
have  read  more  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  histbry, 
principles,  and  writings^f  the  fathers  and  reformers,  than 
any  preceding  English  historian.  ^ 

•  MILTON  (John),  the  most  illustrious  of  English  poets, 
was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  descended  from  the  proprietors 
of  Milton,  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  for- 
feited his  estate  in^  the  contests  between  the  houses  of 
York  and.  Lancaster.  His  grand-father  was  under-ranger 
of  the  forest  of  Sbotover  in  Oxfordshire,  and  being  a  zea- 
lous Roman  catholic,  disinherited  his  son,  of  the  same 
name,  for  becoming  a  protestant. .  This  son,  when  thus 
deprived  of  the  family  property,  was  a  student  at  •Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  but  was  now  obliged  to  quit  his  studies, 
tod  going  to  London  became  a  scrivener.  That  he  retained 
bis  classical  knowledge  appears  from  his  son  addressing 
him  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems ;  he  was  also 
a  great  proficient  in  music,  a  voluminous  composer,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burney,  ^^  equal  in  science,  if  not 
^enit»,  to  the  best  musicians  of  bis  age."  He  married  a 
ladv  of  the  name  of  Custon,  of  a  Welsh  family.  By  her 
be  had  two  sons,  John  the  poet,  Christopher,  and  Anne. 
Anne  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  secondary  to  the  crown  office  in 

1  Life,  at  abore. 
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chancery.  Christopher,  applying  himself  to  the  stbdy  of 
the  law,  became  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple)  waa 
knighted  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  raised  by 
James^IL  first  to  be  a  baron  of  the  Ei^chequer,  and  after* 
wards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common-pleas.  During 
the  rebellion  be  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  eSected 
his  composition  with  the  republicans  by  the  interest  of  bi^ 
brother.  In  tus  old  age  be  retired  from  the  fatigues  of 
business,  and  closed,  in  the  country,  a  life  of  study  ao^l 
devotion. 

John  Milton  was  born  at  his  fatber^s  house  in  Bread-? 
street,  Cheapside,  Dec.  9,  160^.  From  his  earliest  yeara 
bis  father  appears  to  have  discerned  and  with  great  anxiety 
cultivated  his  talents.  He  tells  us  himself  that  his  father 
destined  him  when  he  was  yet  a  child  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  and  so  eagerly  did  be  apply,  that  from,  hia 
twelfth  year,  he  seldom  quitted  his  studies  till  the  middle 
of  the  night;  this,  however,  he  adds,  proved  tbe  firsi 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  eyes,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
weakness  of  which,  he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  head-*  , 
acha.  Some  part  cf  his  early  education  waa  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  a  puritan  minister;  andl 
be  was  also  placed  for  some  time  at  St.  PW*s  «cbool,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gill,  with  whose  son, 
Alexander,  Milton  seems  to  have  contracted  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship.  In  February  1625,  when  in  hia  seven-! 
teenth  year,  be  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Christ' a-cgllege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr.*  William  Chap* 
pel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross.  Of  his  conduct 
and  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  in  bis  co^legei 
much  has  been  made  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  m^% 
serious  charge  brought  against  him  is,  that  he  was  expeUe4» 
for  which  there  seems  no  reasonable  foundation  whatever* 
The  register  of  the  college  proves  that  he  regularly  kept 
his  terms,  and  as  regularly  took  both  his  degrees.  A  cbargd 
of  less  consequence,  that  he  had  onoe  received  corporal 
punishment,  seems  scarcely  worth  the  pains  that  have  been 
bestowed  in  refuting  it,  if,  according  to  the  latest  of  his 
zealous  apologists,  no  injury  to  bis  reputation  would  b^ 
the  necessary  result  of  its  admiaiion.  It  is  allo^ved,  how- 
ever, to  be  probable  that  he  might  offend  the  governoni  of 
his  college  by  the  dislike,  early  instilled  inxp  bis:  mind  by 
his  tutor  Young,  of  tbe  discipline  of  the  church,  or  the 
plan  of  education  then  observed.     Whatever  may  be  in 
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tbb,  he  passed  seveo  yean  at  the  uoiveraity,  aod  after 
takiog  kia  mastei^a  degree,  relired  te.  his  iather's  hoiue,  at 
Horton  in  Bucking^hainshire. 

Daring  these  seveo  years  of  college  resideDce,  bis  genius 
appeased  in  varioua  aUempta  not  uawortby  of  the  futace 
anthqr  of  '^  Comas"  and  M  Paradise  Lost."  He  was  a  poet 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  oU,  and  bis  translation  of  the 
186th  psalm  evinees  his  progress  in  poetic  expression  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  renounced  his  original  pur^ 
pose  of  entering  the  church,  for  which  he  assigns  as  a 
reason,  ''  that  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  he  had 
perceived  what  tyranny  had  pervaded  it,  and  that  he  who 
would  take  orders,  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath 
wiihal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  could 
retcb,  be  must  either  strain,  perforce,  or  split  his  faith ; 
1  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing.^'  These  expressions  have  been  supposed  to 
allude  to  tbe  articles  of  the  church;  but,  as  far  as  we  know 
of  Milton's  theology,  tb^e  was  none  of  those  articles  to 
which  he  had  any  objection.  It  seems  i^ore  ceasouafale 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  be  considered  subscriptioi^  as 
involving  an  approbation  of  the  foirai  of  church  govern* 
ment,  which,  we  know,  was  his  abhorrence. 

He  spent  five  years  at  his  father's  house  at  Horton,  and 
during  this  time  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  genius.  The  ^<  Comus,"  in  1634,  and  the  ^  Lyeidas,*) 
in  1687,  were  written  at  Horton;  and  there  is  strong  in^ 
ternal  proof  that  the  "  UAUegro"  and  ^*  II  Pensevoso'! 
were  also  composed  here.  The  Mask  of  Comus  was  acted 
before  tbe  earl  of  Bridgwater,  the  president  of  Wales,  in 
16S4>  at  Ludlow*castle :  and  the  characters  of  the  lady 
and  her  two  brotbera  were  represented  by  the  lady  Alice 
Egerton,  then  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  her  two 
brothers,  lord  Brackley  and  Thomas  Egerton,  who  were 
sdU  younger.  The  story  of  this  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  the  lady  Alice  having 
been  separated  from  her  company  in  the  night,  and  having 
wandered  for  some  time  by  herself  in  the  forest  of  Hay* 
wood,  as  she  was  returning  from  a  distant  visit  to  meet  hea 
fotber.  This  admimble  dmna  was  set  to  music  by  Lawei^ 
and  fiiat  published  by  bim  in  1637,  and,  in  the  dedicattoo 
to  fold  Braekley,  he  speaks  of  the  work  as  not  openl^r 
eok»owledged  by  the  author.    The  milh^  sttrely  had  !<tifo. 
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to  fear ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  an  age  barbaroo^ 
euougb  to  refuse  the  highest  honours  to  the  author  of  a 
work  so  truly  poetical.  The  «<  Lycidas"  w|»  writtep,  aa 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  author's 
old  college,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
King,  one  of  its  fellows,  a  man  of  great  Jaaming,  piety^ 
and  talenu,  who  was  shipwrecked  in  his  passage  .firom 
Chester  to  Ireland*  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
poems,  published  on  this  melanchdy  occasion,  in  1638,  at 
the  university  press;  and  its  being  thus  printed  in  a  cdttec^ 
tion^  may  perhaps  diminish  the  wonder  expressed  by  one 
of  Milton's  biographers,  that*  a  poem,  breathing  such 
hostility  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  me- 
nacing their  leader  with  the  axe,  should  be  permitted  to 
issue  from  the  university  press.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  this  than  by  supposing  that  it  had  not  been 
read  before  it  went  to  press.  <<  Lycidas'*  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  but  feebly  supported  by 
Milton's  other  biographers. 

Of  the  **  L' Allegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  the  precise 
time  of  writing  cannot  be  positively  ascertained.  They 
made  their  first  appearance  in  a  collection  of  our  author's 
poems,  published  by  himself  in  1645 ;  but  there  is  reason 
from  internal  evidence  to  infer,  that  they  were  written  in 
the  interval  between  the  composition  of  '^  Comus"  and 
that  of  ^  Lycidas,"  consequently  while  he  lived  at  Horton. 
Of  these  two  noble  efforts  of  the  imagination,  the  opinion 
of  the  public  is  uniform ;  every  man  that  reads  them,  reads 
them  with  pleasure. 

In  1638,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  obtained  hia 
father's  leave  to  travel,  and  about  the  same  time  a  letter  of 
instructions  from  sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  provost  of  Eton, 
but  who  had  resided  at  Venice  as  ambassador  from  James  L 
He  went  first  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  favour  of  lord  Scuda- 
more,  be  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  at  that 
time  residing  at  the  French  court  as  ambassador  fronir 
Christina  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he  passed  into  Italy,  of 
which  he  had  witb  particular  diligence  studied  the  lan-^ 
guage  and  literature ;  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  in* 
tended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of  the  country,  he 
staid  two  months  at  Florence,  where  he  was  introduced  to^ 
tt^  academies,  and  received  with  every  mark  of  est^eem. 
Among  other  testimonies  may  be  mentioned  the  verses. 
atfUresaed  toiiim  by  Carlo  Dati,  Franeini,  and  others,  whifik 
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prove  that  tbey  considered  a  yisit  from  Milton  as  no  com- 
mon bononn  From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again  received  with  kind- 
ness by  the  learned  and  the  grreat  Holstenius,  the  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  nbrary,  who  bad  resided  three  years  at  Ox- 
ford, introduced  hidi  to  cardinal  Barberini;  and  he,  on 
one  occasion,  at.  a  musical  entertainment,  waited  for  him 
mt  the  door,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  'Assembly. 
Here  it  is  conjectured  that  Milton  heiurd  the  accomplished 
and  enchanting  Leonora  Baroni  sing,  a  lady  whom  he  has 
honoured  with  three  excellent  Latin  epigrams.  She  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  by  Milton  in  her  own 
language,  and  to  have  been  the  object  of  bis  love  in  his 
Italian  sonnets.  While  at  Rome,  Selvaggi  praised  Milton 
in  a  distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic,  on  which  be  put 
some  value  by  printing  them  before  his  poems.  I'he 
Italians,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  were  gainers  by  this  literary 
commerce ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which  Milton  repaid 
Salsilli,  though  not  secure  against  a  stern  grammarii^n, 
turn  the  balance  indisputably  in  Milton^s  favour. 

From  Home,  a£ter  a  residence  of  two  months,  be  went 
to  Naples,  in  company  with  a  hermit,- who  introduced  him 
to  Menso,  marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  been  before  the 
patron  of  Tasso,  and  who  showed  every  mark  of  attention 
to  Milton,  until  the  latter  displeased  him  by  certain  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  return,  however,  for 
a  few  verses  addressed  to  him  by  the  marquis,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  eveiy  thing  but  his  religion,  Milton 
sent  him  a  Latin  poem,  which  must  have  raised  a  high 
opinion  of  Englbh  elegance  and  literature.  It  ought  in- 
deed never  to  be  forgot,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
tour,  Milton  procur^  veqpect  for  the  English  wherever 
be  went ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  less  memorable  that  he 
rarely  found  his  superior  among  the  learned  men  of  the 
continent,  who  considered  his  country  as  only  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism. 

He  was  now  tc  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  in- 
telligence from  England  changed  his  purpose.  **  As  I  was 
desirous,"  he  says,  *^  to  pass  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  civil  war  recalled  me;  for 
I  esteemed  it  dishonourable  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind,  when  my  fellow- 
citizens  were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home."  He 
therefore  ycame  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants  in* 
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formed  bits  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  English  Jiesukt*, 
for  biii  free  sentiments  on  religion ;  but  he  had  ienie 
enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no  danger,  %nA  therefore 
kept  on  his  way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtrilidtng 
nor  shunning  conversation.  He  now  st^id  two  mohtbs 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without  molesta-* 
tion.  From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca,  and'  afterwards 
went  to  Venice,  whence  he  travelled  t6  Geneva,  and  there 
became  acqua'mted  with  John  Diodati  and  Frederic  Spail*^ 
beim,  two  learned  professors  of  divinity.  From  Geneva 
he  passed  through  France,  and  came  home  after  an  ab« 
sence  of  a  year  and  three  months. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival,  he  employed  himself  ill 
the  business  of  education,  a  circttmstande  on  which  som^ 
have  dilated  with  unnecessary  prolixity,  as  if  there  bad 
been  any  thing  degrading  in  the  character  or  employneiit 
of  a  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  that  this  il 
the  period  6f  his  life  firom  which  all  his  biograpkert  teem 
inclined  to  shrink.  Milton  bimself  says,  that  be  ba^ened 
home  (and  bis  hast^,  after  all,  was  not  great)  because  ha 
esteemed  it  dishonourable  to  be  lingering  abroad  wbil^  his 
felloW- citizens  were  contending  for  their  liberty.  This 
scfems  to  imply  a  promise  of  joining,  them  iu  their  eddea<» 
vours ;  but  as,  instead  of  this,  be  seu  up  a  school  inraie* 
diately  on  his  arrival,  liis  biographers  are  puzsled  to  ac- 
cbunt  for  his  conduct,  and  yet  desirous  of  defending  it. 
What  can  be  said  in  his  favour  baft  beefi  better  said  by 
Johnson  than  by  any  of  his  apologists,  and  in  fewer  words; 
''  His  father  was  alive ;  ins  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and 
he  supplied  iU  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  usefol  em* 
ployment.*'  Arid  we  riiall  find  that  be  very  soon  jbined 
"his  fellow-citizeni^  andcontribated  bis  share  to  the  con* 
troversies  of  the  times. 

'  As  the  mode  of  education  wbich  he  introduced  in  his 
school  has  been  given  up  by  all  his  biographers,  it  may  be 
sufficient  here  only  to  notice  briefly  that  his  purpose  was 
to  teach  things  more  than  wbrds.  Not  content  with  the 
commpm  school  authors,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  such  writers  as  were  ca* 
-pable  of  giving  information  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
science.  Even  in  the  selection  of  these  he  was  unfortu- 
nate, as  his  most  zealous  advocates  are  willing  to  allow : 
the  only  part  of  his  method  which  deserves  general  imita- 
tion, was  the  care  with  which  he  instructed  bis  scholars  in 
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rebgioD.  Erory  Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology,  of 
which  he  dictated  a  system  to  them  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greneran  divines.  He  also  read  and  probably 
commented  on  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament.  His ' 
first  school  waa  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  Bride's  charch-yard, 
but  as  the  number  of  his  scholars  increased,  he  removed 
to  a  house  in  Atdersgate-street 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when,  as  Johnson 
says,  he  was  to  lend  '^  his  breath  to-  blow  the  flames  of 
contention.'*     In  1641  he  published  a  treatise  of  ''  Refor- 
mation," in  two  books,  against  the  established  church; 
and  soon  after  one,  *'  Of  Prelatical  Epucopacy,''  against 
the  learned  Usher,    who  had   written  a  confutation   of 
*'  Smectymnuus,^  which   was  intended  as  an  answer  to 
bishop  Hall's  ^^  Humble  Remon^rance,''    in   defence  of 
Episcopacy.     His  next  work  was  ^<  The  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,'^  1642.     In  this  book, 
says  Johnson,  he  discovers,  not  virith  ostentatious  exulta- 
tion, but  with  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own   powers;  and  promises  to  undertake  something,  he 
yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his 
country.     ''This,"  says  Milton,  'Ms  not  to  be  obtained 
but  by  deTout  pifayer  to  the  eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich 
vnth  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Sera-* 
)>bim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  Us  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  be  added^  in* 
dustrtous  and  select  reading,  steady  obs^vation,  and  in- 
sight into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  afiairs ;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compast,.  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."     From  a  promise  like  this,  adds  John* 
son,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expected 
the  ''  Paradise  Lost."     He  published  the  same  year  two 
more  pamphlets  on  the  same  question,   with  which  the 
coutroversy  appears  to  have  ended,  and  episcopacy  was 
ioon  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  violent  means  for 
which  the  press  had  long  prepared. 

About  the  time  that  the  town  of  Reading  was  taken  by 
die  earl  of  Essex,  Milton*s  father  came  to  reside  in  his 
house,  and  his  school  increased.  In  1643,  his  domestic 
oomfort  was  disturbed  by  an  incident  which  he  had  heped 
would  have  rather  promoted  it.  This  was  his  marriage  to 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powdl,  esq.  a  magistrate 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  loyalist  The  lady  was  brought  to 
Loadon,  but  did  not  remain  above  a  month  with  her  hus« 
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band,  ^wben  under  pretence  of  a  visit  to  her  relations,  she 
wholly  absens^d  herself,  and  resisted  his  utmost  and  re- 
peated importunities  to  return.  His  biographers  inform 
us  that  the  lady  had  been  accustomed  to  the  iovial  hospi- 
tality of  the  loyalists  at  her  father^s  house,  and  that  after  a 
month^s  experience  of  her  new  life,  she  began  to  sigh  for 
the  gaieties  she  had  left,  &c.  Whether  this  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  her  conduct,  our  readers  may  consider. 
Milton,  however,  appears  to  have  felt  the  indignity,  and 
determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedience;  and  finding 
no  court  of  law  able  to  assist  him,  published  some  treatises 
to  justify  his  intentions ;  such  as  *^  The  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of  Divorce;'*  ^'The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer, 
concerning  Divorce,**  &c.  In  these  he  argued  the  p6int 
with  great  ingenuity,  but  made  few  converts,  and  the 
principal  notice  taken  of  these  writings  came  in  a  very 
unfortunate  shape.  The  Westminster  assembly  of  divines 
procured  that  the  author  should  be  called  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  did  not,  however,  institute  any  process  on 
the  matter ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  attack,  the  presby- 
terian  party  forfeited  his  favour,  and  be  ever  after  treated 
them  with  contempt. 

As  in  these  writings  on  divorce,  he  had  convinced  him- 
self of  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  his  next  step  was  to 
carry  them  into  practice,  by  courting  a  young  woman  of 
great  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one  Dr.  Davis,  or 
Davies.  This  alarmed  the  parents  of  his  wife,  who  had 
now  another  reason  for  wishing  a  reconciliation,  namely, 
the  interest  of  Milton  with  the  predominant  powers,  to 
whom  they  had  become  obnoxious  by  their  loyalty.  It 
was  contrived,  therefore,  that  his  wife  should  be  at  a  house 
where  he  was  expected  to  visit,  and  should  surprize  him 
with  her  presence  and  her  penitence.  All  this  was  .suc- 
cessfully arranged :  the  lady  played  her  part  to  admira- 
tion, and  Milton  not  only  received  her  with  his  wonted 
affection,  but  extended  his  protection  to  her  family  in  the 
most  generous  manner.  He  was  now  obliged  to  take  a 
larger  mansion,  and  removed  to  Barbican.  In  1644^,  he 
published  bis  '^Tractate  on  Education,**  explaining  the 
plan  already  mentioned,  which  he  bad  attempted  to 
carry  into  execution  in  bis  school.  His  next  publication 
was  his  "  Areopagitica,  or  a  speech  for  the  liberty  of  un- 
licensed printing;**  a  treatise  which  at  least  served  to  ex- 
pose the  hypocrisy  of  the  usurping  powers^  during  whost 
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reign  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  as  much  restrained  as  in 
any  period  of  the  monarchy^  nor  perhaps  at  any  time  was 
Milton's  unbounded  liberty  less  relished. 
'  Though  his  controTersial,  and  other  engagements,  had 
for  some  time  suspended  the  exertion  of  his  poetical  ta- 
lents, yet  he  did  not  suffer  his  character  as  a  poet  to  sink 
into  oblivioD,  and  in  1645,  be  published  his  juvenile  poems 
in  Latin  and  English,  including,  for  the  first  time,  the 
**  Allegro'*,  and  "  Penseroso."  In  1646,  Milton's  wife  pro- 
duced her  first  child,  and  in  the  following  year,  in  which 
his  father  died,  the  family  of  the  Powells  returned  to  their 
own  mansion,  and  his  house  was  resigned  once  more  to 
literature.  In  this  house,  in  which  his  second  daughter 
Mary  was  born,  he  did  not  continue  long,  but  exchanged 
it  for  one  of  smaller  dimensions  in  High  Holborn.  He  is 
not  known  to  haye  published  any  thing  afterwards  till  the 
king's  death,  when  finding  that  measure  condc^mned  by  the 
Presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  it  Of  all 
Milton's -political  works  this  reflects  least  credit  on  his  ta- 
lents, or  his  principles.  Even  those  who  have  been  most 
dbposed  to  vindicate  him  against  all  censure^  and  to  re- 
present him  invulnerable  both  as  a  politician  and  a  poet^ 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  task  of  defending  him  in  this  in- 
stance, and  candidly  tell  us,  that  they  meet  with  an  in- 
superable difiiculty  in  the  very  title  of  the  book  ;*<' The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ;  proving,  that  it  is  law- 
ful, and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any 
who  have  the  power ^  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wickea 
king :  and  after  due  conviction,  to  depose  and  put  him  to 
death|  if  the  ordinary  magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied 
to  do  it."  Here,  therefore,  the  right  to  punish  kings  be- 
longs to  any  who  have  the  power j  and  their  having  the  p(wer 
makes  it  lawful^  a  doctrine  so  monstrous  as  to  be  given  up 
by  his  most  zealous  advocates,  as  ^^  a  fearful  opening  for 
mischief:"  but  it  was,  in  truth,  at  that  time,  what  Mil- 
ton intended  it  to  be,  a  justification,  not  of  the  people  of 
JEnglaud,  for  they  had  no  hand  in  the  king's  murder,  but 
of  the  army  under  Ireton  and  Cromwell.  That  Milton  was 
also  at  this  time  under  the  strong  influence  of  party-spi- 
ri^  appears  from  his  attack  on  the  Presbyterians  in  this 
work,  the  avowed  ground  of  which  is  their  inconsistency. 
When,  however^  we  examine  their  inconsistency,  as  he 
has  been  pleased  to  state  it,  it  amounts  to  only  this,  that 
they  contributed  in  common  with  the  Independents  and 
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other  sectaries  and  parties,  to  dethrone  the  kinj;;    btit 
wished  to  stop  short  of  his  murder.     Every  species  of  op- 

Eositjon  to  what  they  considered  as  tyranny  in  the  king,  they 
Ddld  exert,  but  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of 
power,  without  depriving  him  of  Ufe. 

His  next  publication  was,  ^*  Observations  upon  the  arti* 
e]es  of  Peace,  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  coocluded  at 
Kitkenny,  on  Jan.  17,  1 64^-9,  in  the  king*s  name^  and  by 
his  authority,  with  the  popish  Irish  rebels,'*  &c.  The  pur- 
port oH  this  also  was  to  render  the  royal  cause  more  odious 
by  connecting  it  with  the  Irish  massacre ;  and  that  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  nation  might  become  yet  more  completely 
republican,  he  now  employed  himself  in  composing  ^*  A 
History  of  England.*'  Of  diis,  however,  he  wrote  only 
six  books,  which  bring  it  no  lower  down  ^an  to  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  It  presents  a  perspicuous  arrangement  of  the 
fablilous,  and  less  interesting  part  of  our  history ;  but,  ai 
he  never  resumed  the  task,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
wi^y  he'  could  have  rendered  the  events  of  more  recent 
times  subservient  to  his  purpose.  His  regicide  perfbr* 
mance  evidently  shews  that  his  ideas  of  our  constitution 
are  totally  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  en* 
lightened  of  our  present  writers ;  and  he  probably  found 
that  even  in  the  favourite  republic  now  established,  there 
was  but  little  that  suited  with  the  order  of  things  be  had 
projected. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  interruption  giveu 
to  his  **  History,"  was  his  being  appointed  Latin  secretary 
to  the  new  council  of  state,  which  was  to  supply  all  the 
offices  of  royalty.  He  had  scarcely  accepted  tbis  appoint- 
ment, when  his  employers  called  upon  him  to  answer  the 
famous  book  entitled  **  Icon  Basilik^^  or  the  portraiture  of 
his  sacred  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings."  This 
Was  then  Understood  to  be  the  prodaction  of  Charles  I. 
and  was  published  un<|uefirtionably  with  the  view  to  exhibit 
him  to  the  people  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  he  had 
been  represented  by  those  who  brought  him  to  the  block. 
It  probably  too  was  beginning  to  produce  that  effect,  as  tbe 
government  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  tbe  talenu  of 
Milton  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  in  a  work  entitled  •*  Ico- 
noclastes,"  or  Image-breaker.  In  this  he  follows  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  th*  king  was  the  writer,  although  he 
sometimes  seems  to  admit  <rf  doubts,  and  makes  Ms  answer 
a  sort  of  review  and  viodfcatfon  of  all  the  proceedings  agaim^ 
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the  court.  This  has  been  praised  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
aU  Miiton*s  political  tracts,  while  it  is  at  tlie  same  time 
confessed  that  it  did  not  in  the  leaftt  diminish  the  popuhirity 
of  the  **  Icon,"  of  which  48,500  are  said  to  have  been  sold, 
and  whether  it  was  the  prodaction  of  the  king  or  of  bishop 
Ganden,  it  must  have  harmonized  with  the  feeiings  and 
sentiments  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  public.  The  story 
of  Milton's  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  ^^  Area- 
dia,"  and  imptiting  the  use  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  crime, 
appears  to  have  no  foundation ;  but  we  know  not  how  to 
▼indicate  this  apd  other  petty  objections  to  the  kiitg^s 
character,  from  the  charge  of  personal  animosity. 

Mihon's  next  employment  was  to  answer  the  celebrated 
Salmasitifl,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  exiled  Charles II. 
had  written  a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy. 
Sahaasitts  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Milton,  as  a  general 
scholar,  bat  scarcely  his  equal  in  that  species  of  political « 
talent  which  rendered  Milton's  services  so  important  to  the 
new  government.  Salmasius's  work  was  entnted  ^^  Defen- 
^io  Regia,''  and  Milton's  <<  Defensio  pro  populo  AngK- 
cano,"  which  greatly  increased  Milton's  reputation  abroad, 
and  at  home  we  may  be  certain  would  procure  him  no 
small  share  of  additional  favoar.  That  his  work  inchidfes 
a  very  great  portion  of  controversial  btttemess,  may  be  tit- 
tribiited  either  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  of  the  writer, 
as  the  reader  pleases ;  bat  the  former  was  entirely  in  his 
ikvour,  and  hU  triumph  was  therefore  complete.  Of  8al- 
nasius's  work,  the  highest  praise  has  been  reserved  to  our 
own  times,  in  which  the  last  biographer  of  Milton  has  com^ 
pared  it  to  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  book  on  the  French 
revoIorioQ. 

Milton's  eye*sight,  which  had  been  some  time  declining, 
was  now  totolly  gone;  but,  greatly  felt  as  this  privation 
inmH  have  been  to  a  man  of  studious  habits,  his  inteUectual 
powers  suffered  no  diminution.  About  this  time  (1652), 
be  was  involved  in  another  controversy  respecting  the 
^  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano,"  in  consequence  of  a 
work  published  at  the  Hague,  entitled  ^*  Regii  sanguinis 
clamor  ad  ccdum  adversus  parricidas  Anglicanos,"  written 
by  Peter  du  Moulin,  but  published  by,  and  under  the 
name  of,  Alexander  Mdras,  or  More.  This  produced  from 
Milton,  bis  **  Defensio  secunda  pro  populo  AngHcano,'* 
and  a  few  repKes  to  the  answers  of  his  antagonists.  In  this 
•eeond  ^^D^osio,"    written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
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preceding,  is  introduced  a  high  panegyric  upon  Cromwell) 
who  had  now  usurped  the  supreme  power  with  the  title  of 
Protector.  It  seems  acknowledged  that  his  biographers 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  justify  this  part  of  his  con- 
duct. They  haw,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  thosie  conjec- 
tural reasons  which  shew  their  own  ingenuity,  but  perhaps 
never  existed  in  the  mind  of  Milton.  Their  soundest  de- 
fence would  have  been  to  suppose  Milton  placed  in  a 
choice  of  evils,  a  situation  which  always  admits  of  apology. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  had  now  reconciled  himself 
to  the  protector-king,  and  went  on  with  his  business  as 
secretary,  and,  among  other  things,  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  a  war  with  Spain. 
About  this  time  (1652)  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed,  leav- 
ing him  three  daughters.  He  married  again,  not  long  after, 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  Woodcock,  of  Hack- 
ney, who  died  within  a  year  in  child-birth,  and  was  la- 
mented by  him  in  a  sonnet^  which  Johnson  terms  '*  poor,** 
but  others  *^  pleasing  and  pathetic."  To  divert  his  grief 
he  is  said  now  to  have  resumed  his  <^  History  of  England," 
and  to  have  made  some  progress  in  a  Latin  dictionary. 
This  last  appears  to  have  engaged  his  attention  occasion- 
ally for  many  years  after,  for  he  left  three  folios  of  collec- 
tions, that  were  probably  used  by  subsequent  lexicographers, 
but  could  not  of  themselves  have  formed  a  publication. 

He  had  praised  Cromwell  as  the  only  person  who  could 
allay  the  contentions  of  parties,  and  the  time  was  now 
come  when  the  nation  was  to  lose  this  protecting  genius. 
Another  Cromwell  was  not  to  be  found,  and  general  anarchy 
seemed  approaching.  Milton,  somewhat  alarmed,  but  not 
wholly  dispirited  with  this  state  of  things,  took  up  his  pen 
to  give  advice  on  certam  urgent  topics,  and  having  as  inuch 
dr^  of  presbyterianism  as  of  royalty,  he  published  two 
treatises,  one,  ^^  Of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes,'* 
and  the  other,  <<  Considerations  touching  the  likeliest  means 
to  i:empve  hirelings  out  of  the  church."  In  both  these  he 
shewed  his  sentiments  to  be  unaltered  on  the  subjects  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  he  urged  them  yet  far- 
ther in  '*  The  present  means  and  brief  delineation  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,"  and  '^  The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish 
a  free  Commonwealth."  In  this  last  his  inconsistencies 
have  been  justly  exposed  by  one  of'  bis  recent  biographers. 
**  With  the  strongest  prepossession  of  a  party-zealot,  he 
deserts  his  general  principle  for  the  attainment  of  his  par<» 
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ticalar  object :  and  thinks  that  his  own  opinions  ought  to 
be  enforced  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  Aware  sdso  that  a  frequent  change  of  the  goTero- 
ing  body  might  be  attended  with  inconyentence  and  pos- 
sible danger,  he  decides  against  frequent  pariiaments,  and 
in  fayour  of  a  permanent  council.  Into  such  inconsistencies 
yyas  he  betrayed  by  his  animosity  to  moharcby,  and  his 
bigoted  attachment  to  whateyer  carried  the  name  of  a  re- 
public'' These  pamphlets  were  answered  both  in  a  spor- 
tiye  and  serious  way,  but  neither  probably  gaye  him  much 
uneasiness.  His  last  effort  in  the  cause  of  republicanism 
yvas  entitled  **  Brief  notes''  on  a  loyal  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Matthew  Griffith,  one  of  the  late  king's  chaplains  :  and 
with  this  terminated  his  political  controyersies. 

Charles  II.  was  now  adyancing,  with  the  acclamations 
•f  the  people,  to  the  throne,  and  Milton,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose,  might  expect  his  resentment :  ibr  son^e  time^ 
therefore,  he  secreted  himself,  but  on  the  issuing  of  the 
act  of  obliyion,  his  name  was  not  found  among  the  excep- 
tions, and  he  appeared  again  in  public.  Various  reasons 
haye  been  assigned  for  this  lenity,  but  the  most  probable 
was  the  interest  of  his  friends  Andrew  Marvell,  sir  Tho- 
mas Clarges,  and  especially  sir  William  Dayenant,  whom 
Milton  had  once  rescued  from  a  similar  danger.  The  only  • 
notice  taken  of  him  was  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
ordeired  his  *^  Iconoclastes"  and  *^  Defence  of  the  people 
of  England"  to  be  burdt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  and 
it  appears  that  be  was  once,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  cus- 
tody, but  on  what  pretext  is  not  known. 

In  1662  he  resided  in  Jewin-street,  and  from  this  he 
removed  to  a  small  house  in  the  Artillery-walk,  adjoining 
Bnnhill-fields,  where  he  continued  during  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  While  living  in  Jewin-street,  he  married 
his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Cheshire.  He  was  now.  employed  on  <^  Paradise 
Lost,"  to  which  alone,  of  all  his  works,  he  owes  his  fame* 
Whence  he  drew  the  original  design  has  been  variously 
conjectured,  but  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  been  pro« 
4nced.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  that  he  meditated  an 
epic  poem,  but  then  thought  of  taking  his  subject  from  the 
beroic  part*  of  English  history.  At  length  ^<  aft^  long 
choosing,  and  beginning  late,"  he  fixied  upon  f^  Paradise 
Lost :"  a  design  so  comprehebsiye,  that.it  could,  says  Dr. 
J^bnioi^  be  jufstified  only  by  sucicess.     We  may  refer  to 
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that  emioent  crilic,  and  his  other  biograpberSy  for  a  regular 
e:s(ainif)ation  of  the  beautiea  and  defects  of  this  imiBQrtal 
poeoii  as  well  as  for  many  particulars  relative  to  the  timea 
and  mode  in  which  he  composed.  These  it  would  have 
beea  delightful  to  trace,  baud  our  information  been  as  ac- 
curate as  it  is  various ;  but,  unhappily,  every  step  in  Milton^ s 
progress  has  been  oaade  the  subject  of  angry  controveriy^ 
and  they  who  can  take  any  pleasure  in  the  effusions  of  erii- 
tical  irritation,  may  be  amply  gratified  in  the  more  recent 
lives  of  Milton. 

The  <<  Paradise  Lost"  was  itst  published  in  1667 :  aad 
much  surprize  and  concern  have  been  discovered  at  the 
small  pecuniary  benefit  which  the  author  deriv^  from  this 
proud  display  of  his  genius.  It  must,  in  our  view  of  the 
matter,  and  considering  only  the  merit  and  popularity  of 
the  poem,  seem  deplorable  that  the  copyright  of  such  a 
composition  should  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and 
a  contingent  payment,  on  the  sale  of  2600  copies,  of  two 
other  equal  sums,  making  in  all  fifteen  poilnds,  as  the 
whole  pecuniary  reward  of  a  poem  which  has  never  beeo 
equalled.  It  will  not  greatly  diminish  our  wonder  at  this 
paltry  sum  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  his  biographers^ 
that  this  fifteen  pounds  purchased  the  bookseller^s  right 
only  to  the  several  editions  for  which  they  were  paid,  and 
that  Milton*8  widow  sold  the  irrevertible  copyright  to  the 
same  bookseller,.  Samuel  Simmons,  for  eight  pounds.  Here 
is  still  only  a  sum  of  twenty-three  pounds  derived  from  the 
work,  to  the  author  and  bis  family.  In  defence  of  the 
bookseller,  however,  we  are  referred  to  the  risk  he  ran 
from  the  publication  of  a  work  in  all  respects  new,  and 
written  by  a  man  under  peculiar  circumstance :  and  to  the 
state  of  literary  curiosi^  and  libevaKty  so  different  from 
what  prevail  in  our  own  days.  This  is  specious,  and  must 
be  satisfactory  for  want  of  information  respecting  the  usual 
prices  of  literary  labour,  which  we  cannot  now  easily  9S>^ 
quire.  We  have  seen  a  manuscript  computation  by  the 
late  John  Whiston  the  bookseller,  wliich  woukl  be  valuer 
ble,  as  coming  from  a  good  judge  of  tbe  article,  if,  onfior-t 
tunately,  he  had  been  correct  in  tbe  outset ;  but  as  ke  re^ 
presents  Jacob  Tooson  giving  the  author  30/*  fQr  the  firit 
edition,  and  10/.  more  when  it  should  come  ta  a  second 
we  know  all  this  to  be  erroneous,  and  tbiit  the  author's  fa-* 
mily  had  disposed  of  the  whole  before  the  work  became 
Tooson's  property.    This,  bpweyer,  he  calla  <f  a  i 
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pricey  as  cqpies  then  sold ;''  and  if  this  be  true,  we  cannot 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  a  scholar  could  in  tbat  age  in-^ 
dolge  any.  hopes  of  being  rewarded  by  the  public.  In  Mil* 
ton's  case  we  hope  be  bad  no  dependance  on  it,  for  the 
true  way  to  ascertain  bow  very  paltry  the  sum  was  wbich 
be  received,  is  by  compadog  it  with  bis  property,  which, 
at  bis  death,  amounted  to  3000& 

In  1671,  Milton  published  bis  ^^  Paradise  Regained,*^ 
written  on  the  suggestion  of  Elwood,  the  quaker,  who  bad 
been  one  of  bis  aioanuenses.  £lwood,  after  reading  the 
<*  Paradise  Lost,''  happened  to  say,  ^^  Thou  bast  saidjmuck 
here  on  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  bast  thou  to  say  of  Para* 
dise  Found  ?"  This  poem  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
antbor  as  the  theological  completion  of  the  plan  com** 
menced  in  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  he  is  said  to  have  viewed 
it  witb  strong  preference;  but  in  this  last  opinion  few  have 
been  found  to  coincide.  Its  inferiority  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  invention  is  very  generally  acknowledged,  although  it 
is  not  by  any  means  unworthy  of  his  genius.  About  the 
same  time  appeared  his  <^  Samson  Agonistes,"  a  drama, 
composed  upon  the  ancient  model,  and  abounding  in  moral 
and  descriptive  beauties,  but  never  intended  or  calculated 
for  the  stage* 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  of  com- 
prehension, tbat  entitle  this  great  author  to  oar  veneration, 
may  be  added,  says  Johnson,  a  kind  of  bumble  dignity, 
which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services '  to  literature. 
The  epic  poet,  the  cootrovertist,  and  politician,  bavinr 
already  descended  to  accommodate  children  with  a  book 
of  elements,  now,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a 
book  of  Logic,  for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy : 
and  published,  in  1672,  *^  Artis  Logics  plenior  institutio 
ad  Petri  Rami  methodum  concinnata."  In  the  following 
year  he  ventured  once  more  to  meddle  with  the  controver*- 
ttes  of  the  times,  and  wrote  ^'  A  Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
kc.  and  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery .'* 
The  latter  was  become  the  dread  of  the  nation,  and  Milton 
was  among  the  most  zealous  of  its  opponents.  The  princi- 
{de  of  tolerauon  which  be  lays  down  is,  agreement  in  the 
.  sufficiency  of  the.  scriptures,  which  he  deuies  to  the  Pa« 
pists,  because  tbey  appeal  to  another  authority.  In  the- 
aaacie  year  Milton  pobJisbed  a  second  edition  of  bis  youth- 
ful poems,  with  his  *^  Tractate  on  Education,"  in  one  vo- 
lume, Mi  wbkb  be  induded  <ome  pieces  not  comprehended 
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in  the  edition  of  1645.  In  1674  hef  gave  the  world  bis  (a-* 
miliar  letters,  and  some  college  exercises,  the  former  with 
the  title  of  ^  Epistolarum  Familiarum  Liber  unus/'  and  the' 
latter  with  that  of  <<  Prolusiones  qu»dam  oratoriae  in  Col- 
legio  Christi  habitse.*'  He  is  also  said,  but  upon  doubtful 
authority,  to  have  translated  into  English  the  declaration 
of  the  Poles,  on  their  elevating  John  Sobieski  to  tbeir 
elective  throne.  With  more  probability,  he  has  been  rec- 
koned the  author  of  "  A  brief  History  of  Muscovy,"  which 
was  published  about  eight  year^  after  his  death.  With  this 
work  terminated  his  literary  labours ;  for  the  gout,  which 
bad  for  many  years  afflicted  him,  was  now  hastening  his 
end.  He  sunk  tranquilly  under  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  on  the  8th  of  November,  1674,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  sixty-sixth  yearl  His  remains  were  carried 
from  his  house  in  Bunhill-iields  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  attendance,  and 
deposited  in  the  chancel  near  those  of  his  father.  No  mo- 
nument marked  the  tomb  of  this  great  man,  but  one  was 
erected  to  bis  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1737,  at 
the  expence  of  Mr.  Benson,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  im- 
prest. His  bust  has  since  been  placed  in  the  church  where 
be  was  interred,  by  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq. 

In  the  July  preceding  his  death,  Milton  had  requested 
the  attendance  of  his  brother  Christopher,  and  in  his  pre* 
sence  made  a  disposition  of  his  property  by  a  formal  de- 
claration of  his  will.  This  mode  of  testament,  which  is 
called  nuncupative,  was  set  aside,  on  a  suit  instituted  by 
his  daughters.  By  this  nuncupative  will  he  had  given  alt 
bis  property  to  his  widow,  assigning  nothing  to  his  daugh- 
ters but  their  mother^s  portion,  which  had  not  yet  been 
paid.  On  this  account^  and  from  exacting  from  his  chil- 
dren some  irksome  services,  such  as  reading  to  him  in  lan- 
guages which  they  did  not  understand,  a  necessity  result* 
ing  from  his  blindness  and  his  indigence,  he  has  been 
bninded  as  an  unkind  father.  But  the  nuncupative  will, 
discovered  some  years  since,  shews  him  to  have  been  amia* 
ble,  and  injured  in  that  private  scene,  in  which  alone  be 
has  generally  been  considered  as  liable  to  censure,  or  ra-  * 
ther,  perhaps,  as  not  entitled  to  afllection.  In  this  will, 
published  by  Mr.  Warton,  and  in  the  papers  connected 
with  it,  we  find  the  venerable  parent  complaining  of  <^  un«- 
kind  children,''  as  he  calls  them,  for  leaving  and  neglect- 
ing him  because  he  was  blind  $  JAod  we  see  him  compelled, 
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by  their  ii^urious  condoety  to  appeal  against  tbem  even  to 
fait  servants.  By  the  deposition  of  one  of  those  servants, 
it  is  certain,  that  his  complailhts  were  not  extorted  by  slight 
wrougrgy  or  uttered  by  capricioiis  passion  on  trivial  provo- 
cations :  that  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  would  occasionally  sell  his  books  to  the  dunghill 
women,  as  the  witness  calls  them.  That  these  daughters 
werie  capable  of  Qombiniog  with  the  maid-servant,  and  of 
advising  her  lo  cheat  her  master,  and  their  father,  in  her 
naarketiogs;  and  that  one  of  tbem,  Mary,  on  being  told 
*  that  her  father  was  married,  replied,  ^*  that  was  no  hews ; 
hnt  if  she  coold  bear  of  his  death,  that  would  be  something.'* 

Of  the  three  daughters  of  Milton,  Anne,  the  eld^t, 
married  a  maalerwhuiider,  and  died  with  her  first  child  in 
her  lying-in.  Mary,  the  second,  died  in  a  single  state-: 
and  Deborah,  the  youngest,  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a 
weaver  \n  Spitalftelds.  Bbe  bad  seven  sons  and  three 
daughtecs;:  but  of  these  she  left,  at  hev  decease,  only  Caleb, 
who,  marrying  jn  the  East  Indies,  had  two  sons,  whose  his«- 
tory  cannot  be  traced  ;  and  flliaabeth,  who  married  Tho- 
mas  Foster,  of  the  same  business  with  her  fiMher,  and  had 
by  bin  thvee  sons  ai»d  four  daughters,  who  all  died  young 
and  witboet  issue.  Mrs.  Foster  died  in  poverty  and  distress, 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  1754.  This  was  the  lady  for  whose 
benefit  '^  Com>e6*'  was  played  in  1750,  a«id  she  had  so  lit- 
tle aequaiatainee  with  diversioa  or  gaiety,  that  she  did  not 
know  what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her. 
The  profits  of  th^  night  were  only  ISO/.;  yet  this,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remasks,  was  the  greatest  beneCaction  that  ^*  Pa<- 
radise  Loss"  ever  procured  the  author's  descendants. 

MikoA  wa&  in  youth  so  eminently  beautiful  that  he  was 
called  the  lady  of  his  college  Bis  hair,  which  was  of  a 
light  brown,  parted  at  the  foi^top,  and  hung  down  upon 
his.  shoulders,  according  to  the  picture  whieh  he  has  given 
oi  Adeoiv,  He  waa  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  vi- 
gorous and  aotive,  foed  of  manly  sports>  and  even  skilful 
in  the  exercise  of  the  swords  His  domescie  habits,  as  far 
as  they  are  known,,  were  those  of  a  severe  student.  He 
was  remarkably  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking.  In 
his  youth,  as  we  have  noticed,  he  studied  late  at  ni^t ; 
but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  became  a  very  early 
riser.  The  course  of  his  day  was  best  known  after  be  lost 
his  sight  When  he  first  rose,  be  heard  a  chapter  ui  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  studied  till  twelve;  then^  took 

Vol.  XXII.  O 
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tome  exercise  for  an  hour ;  then  dined,  then  played  on 
the  organ,  and  sung  or  heard  another  sing ;  studied  to  the 
hour  of  six,  and  entertained  his  visitors  till  eight ;  then 
supped,  and  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water 
went  to  bed.  To  his  personal  character  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  to  object.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his 
family,  but  no  part  of  the  blame  rested  with  him.  His 
temper,  conduc^  morals,  benevolisnce,  were  all  such  as 
.Ought  to  have  procured  him  respect  His  religion  has 
been  a  fertile  subject  of  contest  among  his  biographers. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  in  early  life  a  Calvinist,  and  when 
he  began  to  hate  the  presbyterians,  to  have  leaned  towards 
Arminianism.  Whatever  were  his  opinions,  no  sect  could 
boast  of  his  countenance ;  for  after  leaving  the  church  he 
never  joined  in  public  worship  with  any  of  them. ' 

MIMNERMUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  either 
at  Colophon,  according  to  Strabo,  or  according  to  others 
at  Smyrna,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Strabo 
informs  us  that  he  was  a  musician,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
elegies,  which  was  his  chief  pursuit :  and  Nanno,  the  lady 
who  passes  for  his  mistress,  is  recorded  to  have  got  her 
livelihood  by  the  same  profession.  There  are  but  few  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  remaining,  yet  enough  to  shew  him  an 
accomplished  master  in  his  own  style.  His  temper  seems 
to  have  been  as  truly  poetical  as  his  writings,  wholly 
bent  on  love  and  pleasure,  and  averse  to  the  cares  of 
common  business.  He  appears  to  have  valued  life  only 
as  it  could  afford  the  means  of  pleasure.  By  some  he  in 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  pentameter,  but  va- 
rious specimens  of  that  verse  of  older  date  are  still  extant 
Mimnermus's  fragments  are  printed  by  Brunck,  in  hit 
"  Aoalecta,"  and  in  the  "  Gnomici  Poetae.*'  • 

MINDERER  (Raymond),  a  physician  of  Augsburg,  of 
the  chemical  sect,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  eminent  as  a  military  physician, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  several  campaigns,  and  also 
rose  to  high  reputation  and  practice  in  the  courts  of  Viennia 
and  Munich^  where  he  was  consulted  by  the  principal  no- 
bility. He  published  the  result  of  his  experience  relative 
to  the  diseases  of  armies,  in  the  German  language;  and  this 
Work  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of  '*  Medicina 

1  Life  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Johnson,—- and  Dr.  Symmons,  &c.  ioc.  &c. 
«  Strabo.— Fabric  Bibl.   Or»c.-  AtheB«aiD,  toI.  II.— Buraey*t  Hist,   of 
Music— Saxii  OBomast.  • 
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Militant  sen,  Liber  Castrensis,  euporista  et  facile  para- 
bilia  M^icamenta  contiDen8/\  Vienna,  1620,  8vo.  This 
work  was  several  times  reprintedi  and  was  also  translated 
into  English  in  1674,  He  was  likewise  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  :  <<  De  Pestilentii  Liber  unas/'  ibid.  1608  ; 
*^  Al3edarium  Marocostinum/'  ibid.  1616,  and  afterwards 
republished  ;  <'  De  Calcantho,  sen  Vitriolo,  ejusque  qua- 
litate,  virtute,  et  Tiribus,*'  1617-;  "  Threnodia  Medica, 
seu,  PlanctQs  Medicinse  lugentis,'*  1619.  His  chemical 
reputation  is  evinced  by  the  connection  of  bis  name  in  the 
shops,  even  at  this  day,  with  the  neutral  salt,  the  acetate 
of  amnaonia,  which  is  called  Mindererus'  spirit.' 

MINELLIUS  (JOQN),  a  Dutch  grammarian,  born  at 
Rotterdam  about  1625,  was  occupied  for  the  chief  part  of. 
bis  life  in  teaching;  the  learned  languages,  and  died  about 
1683.  He  published  editions  of  Terence^  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Florus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  most  of  the  clas- 
sics, with  short  notes,  rather  for  the  aid  of  mere  schooU 
boys,  than  of  any  kind  of  utility  to  the  learned;  Most  of 
these  editions  are  also  printed  in  a  very  incorrect  mannet, 
at  least  the  republications  of  them,  in  this  and  other 
countries;  ■ 

MINOT  (Laurence),  an  ancient  English  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Leland,  Bale,'  Pits,  and  Tanner,  was 
lately  discovered  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Ritson  in 
1794;  8vo.  The  discovery  was  owing  to  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Some  former  possessor  'of  the  manuscript  in 
which  his  poems  are  contained  had  written  his  name,  RU 
chard  Chawser,  on  one  of  the  supernumerary  leaves.  The 
compiler  of  the  Cotton  catalogue,  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1696,  converted  ibis  signature  into  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and 
therefore  described  the  volume  in  these  words,  <*  Chaucer. 
Exemplar  emendate  scriptum.^*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  whilst  he 
was  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  con- 
sulted this  manuscript,  and  thus  discovered  the  poems  of 
Laurence  Minot  The  versification  of  this  poet  is  uncom- 
j^only  easy  and  harmonious  for  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  and  an  alliteration,  as  studied  as  that  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man, runs  through  all  his  varieties  of  metre.  He  has  not 
the  dull  prolitity  of  many  early  authors ;  nor  do  we  find 

>  Eloy  Diet.  Hist  de  M«dtciDe.»Reet'»  Cyclopedia. 
*  Moreri.— 'tfeunMoi  Via  ad  Hist  Lit.— Saxii  Onoinait. 
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io  hU  remains  those  pictures  of  ancient  tiipps  and  ipaf^n^nf 
from  which  early  writers  derive  their  gfe^te&t  yal|^.  In 
the  easy  flow  of  his  language  he  certainly  equals  Cbaucpr ; 
but  here  the  merit  of  f  aiirence  Miuot  ends,  although  Mr. 
iUtson  ei)()eavours  to  carry  it  much  farther. ' 

MINUCIUS  FE|-(X  (ft^ARCUS),afa^her  of  thepriq^itive 
church,  flourished  in  the  third  c^utury.  |[Ie  is  said  to  hava 
been  an  African  by  births  but  little  is  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  w^s  a  prosfilyte  tq  Christianity,  resided  i^t 
Jloniey  and  followed  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  He  is  now 
known  by  his  ekcellept  dialogue,  entitled  **  OcUvius."  At 
what  time  he  yvrote  it  is  a  coDte,^ted  point,  i)ut  as  }^^  ap-* 
pears  to  have  j^itaied  TertuUism,  aiic|  to  have  ()e^o  copied 
by  Cyprian  iu  his  treatise  "  De  idojorum  vaoiti^^^,"  it; 
may  probably  be  referred  ^o  the  reign  of  the  emperqr  Ca- 
racalli^  The  speakers  ^n  this  dialpgue  are  C^^iliqs,  i| 
heathen,  and  O^tavius,  a  Christian ;  and  Miufici^^,  as  th^ir 
compfion  friend,  is  cl^osep  to  moderate  betyve^n  xh^  twQ 
disputants.  Oqtavius  is  made  to  ^counter  the  ^rgumei^tf 
of  CscUius,  and  maintains  the  unity  oi' Goq,  asserts  his 
providence,  vindicates  the  manpers  of  C^ri^tians,  and 
partly  attempts  to  explain  their  tenets,  and  partiy  refers  a 
more  ample  consideratipq  of  ^hem  to  some  future  op(w>r- 
tunity  of  MiscQurse^  It  is  a  leai[q^4  ^^g^i^^  ^"<^  ingf  nio^9 
performance,  ^though  criticsd  ohjection;i  mjay  be  mad^  to 
the  form,  of  ^he  dialogue,  and' to  ^Qs^^  pf  the  send^nt^. 
This  work  >v^,  for  a  considerable  tim^  attributed  to  Ai^- 
libbius ;  bulf  ifK  i56jP,  Prancis  Bald^i^jj  a,  learned  lawyer, 
published  it  at  fi(eidelberg,  in  Qvq,  at^d  piade  the  d^o- 
\:ery  in  a  pi)elipp^nary  dissertation^  that  Minu^c^us  was  its 
t^Me  autho;'.  It  h^,  since  t^at  tin^e,  gone  through  «pa,i:\]^ 
editions,  of  vvhich  th^  best  is  that  printed  s\t  Pap^bndige. 
in  17 12,  with  the  dissertation  o^  Salidwin  preflx^  a^d 
^^  Commodiabi  Instructiones  aoversus  Gentium  Peos," 
added  M^  the  w^y  of  appendix.  We  have  like^^e  aa 
excellent  translation  of  it,  with  no.tes  a.nd  imstrat;ioiis, 
piublished  by  sir  D.  Dalrymple,  lord  Ha^iles^  io^  17SI,  from 
the  preface  to  which  part  of  the  above  account  is  taken. ' 

MIRABAUp  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  man,  who  )iel4 
the  place  of  perpetual  .secretary  to  the  French  academy, 
was  born  io  Provence  in  1674,  and  lived  to  the  ag^  of 

>  Ritson*!  edit-^Crit.  Rev.  and  Brit.  Crit  for  1797. 

s  Cave,  ToU  L— Lord  Hailes's  preface,— Larduer's  yerks.-^-Saxii  O|iomast« 
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^ightv-sk.  He  Is  ciledy  khown,  tts  ^n  author,  by  r.'^^'A 
tnrisUtiori  of  'fisso's  Jerusalem  delivered/*  which  has 
gOne  through  several  editions,  bcrt  ha^  since  been  super- 
seded by  &  better,  written  by  M.  le  Brun.  Mifabaud  toot 
upbh  faldi,  irsttber  too  boldly,  to  retrench  Or  al^er  what  he 
thought  tihpleasing  in  his  author.  2.  **  A  transfadon  oi 
the  OrfatldO  Furioso,**  which  has  the  satiie  faults.  He 
wrdte  i^Iso  a  little  tract  entitled  **  Alphabet  ^e  la  F^e  Gra- 
cieuse,"  1794,  \2iiio.  His  eulogium  at  the  academy  was 
drawn  lip  by  M.  de  Button,  and  is  full  of  high  encomiums.* 
MlllABEAU  (Honore'  Gabriel,  comte  de),  well 
Ibnown  both  by  bis  writings,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in 
bringing  about  the  French  revolution,  was  born  in  1749, 
of  a  tibbl^  family.  Throughout  life  he  displayed  a  spirit 
averse  to  every  restraint,  and  was  one  of  thos^  unhappy 
geniuses  in  whom  the  most  brilliant  talents  serve  only  as  a 
scourge  to  th'^m'selj^es  and  all  around  them,  it  is  told  by 
hi^  democratical  panegyrists,  as  a  wonderful  proof  of  fa- 
intly tyraiVny,  under  the  old  government,  that  not  less  thau 
sixry-seveti  fettres  de  cachet  had  been  obtained  by  Mira- 
beau  the  father*  against  this  son,  ai^d  others  of  his  rela- 
tives. It  proves  at  least  as  mu6b,  what  many  anecdotes 
eobffrm,  that,  for  his  share  of  them,  the  son  was  not  less 
indebted  t6  his  o\^n  ungoverhabTe  dispoisition,  than  to  the 
severity  of  his  parent,  'the  whole  course  of  his  youth  was 
passed  in  this  manner.  Extravagance  kept  him  always 
poor ;  and  ^his  species  of  paternal  interference  placed  hiai 
very  frequently  iii  prison.  It  may  be  supposed  also,  that 
the  part  taken  by  the  governn^ent  in  these  unpleasant  ad-] 
fi^onuiohs,  did  npt  tend  to  attach  young  Mirabeau  to  that 
system.  The  talents  of  Mirabeau  led  him  frequently  to 
employ  his  pen,  and  his  publications  form  the  chief  epochas 
of  his  life.  His  first  publication  was,  l.^^Essai  sur  le 
DespOtisme,*'  "  An  Ess^y  on  Despotism,**  in  8vo.     Next, 

1  Diet;  Rift. 

*  His- f^th^,  Viiitor  RTiqnettS,  mar-  ttrationi,  and  publisbed  "Tbiaried^ 

2Qitf  of  Atirmb^aOv  «a't  a  political  wri-  I'lmpdt :"  but  many  of  the  prHiciplie|| 

»r,  and  one  of  the  sect  of  the  obco-  aidvanced  hero  were  thought  so  daiv*. 

itoraiftti.     Hi«r  first  literivT  ^o»*»  «>-  goroos  that  he  was  for  a  short  time  im* 

tKled   **  VAni  dei  Hommet,"   pub-  prUooed  m  Uie  Bastille,    He  died  ia 

Ij^hed  iu  1155^  io  three  volumes,  con-  17^0,  at  the  coinmencemeat  of  the  re* 

tains  oiWny  nserni  ideas  on  rural  and  volution.    His  writings  were  published 

pAlkical  econoBiy,  and  ai  one  time  was  oeUectively  in  eight  volnmes  12mo, 

si^ch  it^  fatoutiie  in  France  as  to  prth-  with  tbe  exoeptiofi  of  on^    entitled 

•ure  him  the  epilhet  of  "  Mirabeau  **  Hommes  koeLebrer/*  in  twt>  volume^ 

I^ami  dbs  ){oilithesl''     He  afterwards  8vo,  which  hit  friend  Father  Boscovich 

'  wrot«  in  fetToar  of  provioctal  admini-  printed  at  Baitano.  ' 
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in  one  of  his  confinements,  be  wrote,  2.  a  work  <<Ob 
Lettres  de  Cachet,''  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  <<  Considerations  sur 
Tordre  de  Cincinnatas/*  8vo ;  a  remonstrance  ag^ainst  the 
order  of  Cincinnatus,.  proposed  at  one  time  to  be  established 
in  America.  The  public  opinion  in  America  favoured  this 
remonstrance,  and  it  proved  effectual.  4.  His  next  work 
was  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  when  Joseph  II.  demanded  the 
opening  of  the  Scheld,  in  behalf  of  the  Braban^ons.  It  is 
entitled,  '^  Doutes  sur  la  liberty  de  TEscaut,"  8vo.  5. 
**  Lettre  k  Tempereur  Joseph  IL  sur  son  r^glement  con* 
cernant  TEmigration,'*  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  in  8vo« 
6.  *^  De  la  Caisse  d'Escompte,''  a  volume  in  8vo,  written 
against  that  establishment.  7.  **  De  la  Banque  d'Espagne,'' 
8vo  ;  a  remonstrance  against  establishing  a  French  bank  in 
Spain.  A  controversy  arising  on  this  subject,  he  wrote 
.again  upon  it.  8.  Two  pampnlets  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
water  company  in  Paris.  Soon  after  writing  these  he 
went  to  Berlin,  which  was  in  1786,  and  was  there  when 
Frederic  II.  died..  On  this  occasion  also  he  took  up  his 
pen,  and  addressed  to  his  successor  a  tract  entitled,  9. 
*'  tettre  remise  k  Frederic  Guillaume  II.  roi  regnant  de 
Prusse,  le  jour  de  son  avenement  au  tr6ne.*'  This  con- 
tained, says  his  panegyrist,  '^  non  pas  des  ^loges  de  lui, 
mais  des  61oges  du  peuple ;  non  pas  des  voeux  pour  lui, 
mais  des  voeux  pour  le  peuple  ;  non  pas  des  conseils  pour 
lui,  mais  des  conseils  pour  le  bonheur  du  peuple.** 

Mirabeau  was  still  at  Berlin  when  he  heard  of  the  assem-  ' 
bly  of  notables  convened  in  France,  and  then  foretold  that 
it  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  states.  At 
this  period  he  published  a  volume  against  the  stockjobbing, 
then  carried  to  a  great  height,  entitled,  10.  *'  Denoncia- 
tion  d^  Tagiotage  au  roi,  et  i  Passembl^e  des  notables,*' 
8vo.  A  lettre  de  cachet  was  issued  against  him  in  conse- 
quence of  this  publication,  but  he  eluded  pursuit,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  as  a  sequel  to  the  book.  His  next 
work  was  against  M.  Necker.  11.^^  Lettre  a  M.  de  Cre- 
telle,  sur  Tadministration  de  M.  Necker,**  a  pamphlet  in 
9vo.  12.  A  volume,  in  8vo,  against  the  Stadtholdership ; 
'^  Aux  Bataves,  sur  le  Stadthouderat.**  13.  '^  Observations 
•ur  la  maison  de  force  app^ll^e  Bicdtre,*!  an  8vo  pamphlet. 
14.  Another  tract,  entitled  ^^  Conseils  ^.  un  jeune  prince 
qui  sent  la  n^cessite  de  refaire  son  education.*'  15.  He 
now  proceeded  to  a  larger  and  more  arduous  work  than  any 
ks^  had  yet  published,  on  the  Prussian  monarchy  under 
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Frederic  the  Great,  ^'De  la  Mooarchie  Prussienne  soua 
fV6d&ric  le  Grand/'  4  toU  4to,  or  eight  io  8vo.  In  this 
work  he  undertakes  to  define  precisely  how  a  monarchy 
should  be  constituted.  When  the  orders  were  issued  for 
convening  the  states-general,  Mirabeau  returned  into  Pro* 
vence,  and  at  the  same  time  published,  16.  <<  Histoire  se- 
crette  de  la  cour  de  Bertin,"  two  volumes  of  letters  on  the 
secret  history  of  the  court  of  Berlin.  This  work  was  con* 
demned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  the  unreserved 
manner  in  which  it  delivered  the  characters  of  many  foreign 
pritices.  As  the  elections  proceeded,  he  was  chosen  at 
once  for  Marseilles,  and  for  Aix ;  but  the  former  being  a 
commercial  town,  which  seemed  to  require  a  representative 
particularly  conversant  in  such  business,  Mirabeau  made 
his  choice  for  Aix. 

In  consequence  of  thb  appointment  he  went  to  Paris. 
The  part  he  took  there  was  active,  and  such  as  tended  in 
general  to  accelerate  all  the  violences  of  the  revolution. 
He  now  published  periodically,  17.  his  <<  Lettres  i,  ses 
commettans,"  Letters  to  his  constituents,  which  form, 
when  collected,  5  vols;  8vo.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fatal 
measure  of  the  junction  of  the  three  orders  into  one  na- 
tional assembly,  was  greatly  promoted  by  these  letter^. 
The  public  events  of  these  times,  and  the  part  taken  in 
them  by  Mirabeau,  are  the  subject  of  general  history.  He 
lived  t6  see  the  constitution  of  1789  established,  but  not 
to  see  its  cotisequences,  the.  destruction  of  the  monarchy, 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  ruin  of  all  property.  He 
was  accused,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Orleans,  of  hiring  the 
mob  which  attacked  Versailles  on  the  5th  and  6th  'of  Octo- 
ber, 1789  ;  but  with  him  was  also  acquitted  by  the  tribunal 
of  the  Ch&telet.  The  dominion  of  his  eloquence  in  the 
national  assembly  had  long  been  absolute,  and  on  the  29th 
of  January  1791,  he  was  elected  president  At  the  latter 
end  of  March,  In  the  same  year,  he  was  seized  by  a* 
fever,  and  died  on  the  second  of  April.  The  talents  of 
Mirabeau  will  not  be  doubted ;  the  use  he  made  of  them 
will  be  long  lamented,  and  would  probably  have  been  re- 
gretted by  himself,  had  he  lived  only  a  few  months  longer ; 
unless  we  may  believe  that  with  a  secret  attachment  to 
monarchical  government,  he  would  have  been  able  to  exert 
im  influence  sufficient  to  prevent  the  excesses  which  fol- 
lowed bis  death.  \ 

1  J>}»C9mn  prelJiDistire,  pnAxisU  to  bis  Worki. 
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MIRANDULA.     See  PICUS. 

MlUiSUS  (AuBERTUs),  a  learned  GermaOt  wg$  born  at 
Brussels  in  1573;  and  was  first  almoner  aud  libravian  •£ 
Albert,  archduke  of  Austria.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
laboured  all  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  of  his 
country.  He  died  in  1 640.  His  works  are,  1.  *^  Elogia  illus^ 
trium  Belgii  scriptorum/'  1609,  4to.  3.  <<  Opera  Historica 
et  Diplomatica.^'  This  is  a  collection  of  o^art^rs  and  diplo- 
mas, relating  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  1724,  4  vols,  in  folio,  by  Foppens,  who  hfMi  made 
notes,  corrections,  and  additions  to  it.  3.  **  Rerum  Bel- 
gicarum  Chronicon ;''  useful  for  the  history  of  the  Low 
Countries.  4.  "  De  rebus  Bohemicis,*'  12mo.  5.  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Ecclesiasiica."  6.  "  Vfta  Justi  Lipui/*  &c  Pe- 
netration, and  exactness  in  facts  and  citations,  are  usually 
esteemed  the  characteristics  of  this  writer.  * 

MISSON  (Francis  Maximilian),  a  distinguished  law- ' 
yer,  whose  pleadings  before  the  parliaknent  of  Paris  in 
favour  of  the  reformers,  bear  genuine  marks  of  eloquence 
and  ability,  retired  into  England  after  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  where  he  becane  a  strenuous  aasertor  of 
the  protestant  religion.  In  1687  and  168S^  he  went  on 
his  travels  into  Italy,  in  quality  of  governor  to  an  English 
nobleman.  An  account  of  the  country,  and  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  time  in  which  he  remained  in  it,  waa  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague,  in  3  vols.  l2mo,  under  the  title  of 
^'  A  New  Voyage  to  Italy.'*  L'abbe  du  Fresnoy,  speaking 
of  this  performance,  observes,  '*  that  it  is  well  written ; 
but  that  the  author  has  shewn  himself  too  ciredulous,  and 
as  ready  to  believe  every  insiauatiou  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  aa  they  geue^ally  are  to- adopt 
.whatever  can  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  protestants^'*  The 
translation  of  this  work  into  the  Eagliisk  language  baa  been 
enlarged  with  many  additions :  the  original  has  been  se- 
veral times  reprinted.  Addison^  in  his  prefaee  to  his  re- 
marks on  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  says,  that  ^  Mons. 
Misson  has  wriuen  a  more  correct  account  of  it,  in  general, 
than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly  excelled  in  the 
plan  of  the  country,  which  be  haa  given  us  i«  true  and 
lively  colours.*'  He  published,  after  his  arrival  in  Eng-^ 
land,^*^  The  Sacred  Theatre  at  Cevennes,  or  an  account 
of  Prophecies  and  Miracles  performed  in  that  part  of  Lan- 

^  M oreri.<«Dict  Hist 
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guedoQ  :*'  this  was  printed  at  London  in  1707 ;  and,  aceordU 
iiig  to  tlxa  Roman  catholic  writers,  is  full  of  fanaticism  and 
ridiculovis  stories.  He  also  left  behind  bim  **  The  Obser* 
vations  and  Remarks  of  a  Traveller,*'  in  12nio,  published 
at  the  Ha^ue,*  by  Vanderbufeo. '  He' died  at  LondbUy  Jin. 
16>l72l.* 

MISSY.     See  DE  MISSY. 

MITCHELL  (Sir  Avvuhw)^  knight  of  the  bfltb,  and  » 
distingoished  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  was  ibef 
onlj  child  of  the  rev.  William  Mitchell,  fermorly  of  Abar-t^ 
deeo,  but  then  ood  M  the  minislers  of  8<t.  6i?es't,  aom^ 
mauiy  called  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh.  The  time  of 
hia,  bhrtfa  is  not  specified,  but  be  is  said  to  have  been  mar4^ 
ried  in  1 7 1 5,  when  very  yoitog,  to  a  lady  who  died  foof 
years  after  in  cbild-^birth,  and  whose  loss  he  felt  with  s6 
much  acuteness,  as  to  be  ebHged  to  diseotitinne  the  Mddy 
of  the  law,  for  which  his  father  had  designed  him^  and 
divert  his  grief  by  travelling,  smiMeaieDts,  &c.  This  mode* 
of  life  is  said  to  have  been  the.  original  cause  of  an  eaton- 
sive  acquaistance  with  the  prioeipal  noblemen  and  geatte^ 
n»en  in  North  Britain,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed  fo»  sense^ 
spirit,  and  intelligent  convemtion.  Thongh  his  progress 
in  the  sciences  was  but  small,  yet  no  person  had  a  greater 
regard  for  men  of  learning,  and  he  particularly  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  clergy,  and  professors  of  the  oni-* 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  About  1736  he  appears  to  hnv'e 
paid  considerable  attention  to  mathema^cs  ander  tive  di-' 
rectton  of  the  celebrated  Maclaerin ;  and  soon  after  began' 
his  ^political  career,  as  secretary  to  the  marquia  of  Twee- 
dale,  who  was  appointed  minister  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
in  1 741.  He  became  sJso  aicqaainted  with  the  earl  of  Statr, 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  application  to  that  nobleman  that 
Dr.  (afterwards  sir  John)  Pringle,  waa  in  1742  appointed 
physiciaii  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague. 

Though  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  resigned  the  place  of 
secretary  of  state,  in  consequence  of  tber  rebellion  in  1745, 
yet  Mr.  Mitchell  still  kept  in  Cuvour.  He  had  taken  cave^ 
during  that  memorable  period,  to  keep  up  a  correspond* 
ence  with  some  eminent  clergymen  in  Scotland,  and  from 
time  to  time  conmmnicated  the  intelligence  he  received ; 
which  assiduity  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1747,  as  representative  for  the  burghs  of 

1  Moreri.^INot.  Hist. 
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Bamffy  Elgin,  Cullen,  Inverurie,  and  Kintore.  In  175L 
be  was  appointed  his  majesty's  resident  at  Brussels,  wkere^ 
continuing  two  years,  be  in  1753  came  to  London,  was 
created  a  knigbt  of  tbe  batb,  and  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  tbe  court  of  Berlin. 
Tbere,  by  his  polite  behaviour,  and  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance  with  marshal  Keith,  be  acquired  sufficient  influence 
with  his  Prussian  majesty  to  detach  him  from  the  French 
interest.  This  event  involved  tbe  court  of  France  in  the 
greatest  losses,  arising  not  only  from  vast  subsidies  to  tbe 
courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm,  but  also 
irom  the  loss  of  numerous  armies.  Sir  Andrew  generally 
4u;compaBied  the  great  Frederick  through  the  course  of  his 
several  campaigns,  and  when,  on  tbe  memorable  12tb  of 
August,  1759,  the  Prussian  army  was  totally  routed  by 
count  Soltikoff,  the  Russian  general,  it  was  with  difficultjr 
that  he  could  be  prevailed 'upon  to  quit  the  king^s  tent, 
even  while  all  was  in  confusion. 

From. a  very  recent  writer,  we  have  some  account  of  bis 
mode  of  living  and  general  conduct  while  at  Berlin,  which 
was  highly  honourable  to  his  sense  and  spirit.  When  he 
first  arrived  at  Berlin,  be  bad  occasioned  some  perplexity  to 
those  who  invited  him  to  their  houses,  for  be  played  no 
game  of  chance,  so  that  his  hosts  constantly  said  to  each 
other,  ^'What  shall  we  do  with  this  Englishman,  who 
never  plays  at  cards?'*  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
contest  was,  who  should  leave  tbe  card-table  to  enjoy  tbe 
conversation  of  sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  whose  understanding, 
they  discovered,  was  no  less  admirable  than  the  virtues  of 
his  character.  His  bon-mots  came  into  circidation,  and 
were  long  retailed.  Tbiebault  has  recorded  a  few  which, 
as  he  says,  explain  rather  his  principles  than  his  under- 
•tanding.  On  one  occasion  that  three  English  mails  were 
due,  tbe  king  said  to  him,  at  the  levee,  **  Have  you  not 
the  spleen,  Mr.  Mitchell,,  when  the  mail  is  thus  delayed.  ?** — 
^f  No,^^  Sire,  not  when  it  is  delayed,  but  often  enough  when 
it  arrives  duly.'*  This  alludes  to  his  being  frequently  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  court.  During  tbe  seven  years'  war, 
in  whicb,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  he  constantly  served 
immediately  under  Frederic,  the  English  government  had 
promised  Frederic  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  for  the 

Srptection  of  commerce,  and  to  keep  off  tbe  Swedes  and 
Russians ;  but  as  this  fleet  never  made  its  appearance,  the 
Swedes  were  enabled  to  transport  their  army  without  |n- 
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terraption  to  Pomeranian  together  with  all  the  iiecessari^B 
for  its  support,  and  the  Russians  conveyed  provisions  for 
their  troops  by  sea,  and  laid  siege  to  Colberg,  &c.  All 
this  could  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  Frederic,  and  he  in- 
cessantly complained  to  kit  Andrew,  who  found  himself 
embarrassed  what  reply  to  make.  At  length  the  ambassa^ 
dor,  who  bad  before  been  daily  invited  to  dine  with  the 
king,  received  no  longer  this  mark  of  attention ;  the  gene- 
rals, meeting  him  about  the  king^s  hour  of  dinner,  said  to 
him,  <^  It  is  dinner-time,  M.  Mitchell." — <<  Ah !  gentle- 
men," replied  he,  *^  no  fleet,  no  dinner  !'*  This  was  re- 
peated to  Frederic,  and  the  invitations  were  renewed. 
Frederic  in  his  fits  of  ill-humour  was  known  to  exercise  bis 
wit  even  at  the  expence  of  his  allies ;  and  the  English 
minister  at  home  expressed  to  sir  Andrew  Mitchell  a  wish 
that  he  would  include  some  of  these  splenetic  effusions  in 
his  oflScial  dispatches.  Sir  Andrew,  however,  in  rep|y, 
stated  the  distinction  between  such  kind  of  intelligenqe» 
and  that  which  properly  belonged  to  his  oflBce;  and  the 
application  was  not  repeated,  by  which  he  was  saved  from 
the  disgrace,  for  such  he  considered  it,  of  descending  to 
the  littlenesses  of  a  mere  gossip  and  tale-bearer.  We  shall 
only  add  one  more  repartee  of  sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  be- 
cause, if  we  mistake  not,  it  has  been  repeated  as  the  pro* 
Eerty  of  other  wits.  After  the  affair  of  Port  Mabon,  the 
ing  of  Prussia  said  to  him,  ^^  You  have  made  a  bad  be* 
ginning,  M.  Mitchell.  What!  your  fleet  beaten,  and  Port 
Mahon  taken  in  your  first  campaign !  The  trial  in  which 
you  are  proceeding  against  your  admiral  Byng  is  a  bad 
plaister  for  the  malady.  You  have  made  a  pitiful  cam- 
paign of  it;  this  is  certain.*' — "  Sire,  we  hope,  with  God^a 
assistance,  to  make  a  better  next  year.'* — **  With  God*^ 
assistance,  say  you.  Sir?  I  did  not  know  you  had  such  an 
ally." — "  We  rely  much  upon  him,  though  he  costs  us  less 
than  our  other  allies/' 

In  1765,  sir  Andrew  came  over  to  England  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  which  was  considerably  impaired, 
and  after  spending  some  time  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  retumea 
in  March  1766  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  Jan.  28,  177 J. 
The  court  of  Prussia  honoured  his  funeral  with  their  pre- 
jience,  and  the  king  himself,  from  a  balcony,  is  said  to 
have  beheld  the  procession  with  tears.  ^ 

1  St  JAQMt*8  Chronicle.  Feb.  1771.— Thiebauli'f  Orif  iiiaI  Aaecdott»  oi  Fre^ 
4triall.  n>).II.  p.  27,  fce. 
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MITCHELL  (^oseph),  was  the  son  of  a  stohe-catter  in 
North -Britain,  and  was  born  abont  16Si4.  Cibber  tetls  as 
that  he  received  an  university  education  wliilfe  he  renwdir^d 
in  that  kihgdotiiy  bin  doe^  not  specify  where.  He  qni^ted 
his  dnn  cotirtiry,  howev^r^  and  repaired  to  LoAddn,  with 
ft  Tiew  of  ichproving  his  fortune.  Here  be  got  into  favodt 
%itb  thd  ^rl  of  Stair  ^hd  dir  Robert  Walpoie ;  dnt  the  hi^ 
ter  of  Mibm  he  wsrt  fdt  great  pjtri  of  his  life  ahhost  entire!^ 
de^eiideht.  Ut  received^  indeed,  irof  tHany  obligations 
from  that  open-hs^ed  siat^man,  arrd,'  from  a:  sense  of 
gtatitiid^  i^hich  secttii  to  have  beeft  strongly  characteristic 
of  his  dispositlbn,  i^vi^  so  ze^16us  in  HU  jtitei'e^  that  de 
wis  diitirfguished  by  th^  mf^  df  **  ^Ir  Robert!  WalpoVs 
poet"  Ndt^ithstahdiftfg  this  vildable  paltronag6,  his  riatu- 
raf  dissipation  of  tctnper,  bii  fondtiess  for  pfeasuire,  and 
Aigernes^  in  ih^  gratification  of  every  irregular  appetite, - 
threv^  Uhi  into  p^petual  distresses,  and  all  thos^  uneasy 
•ftoatioftfs  ^icft  ard  the  ttfevitabTe  cbrt^^quences  of  extrat- 
taganc^.  Nor  dofes  it  appeal-  that,  after  having  experi- 
^ced,  OHxte  tlxanf  ote^",  the  fa!taf  efli^ts  of  those  dangerous 
fMlies,  ht  thought  of  cbrtecttnfg  bis:  conduct  at  a  tiAie  he 
Imd  it  ift  his  power :  for  #hen,  by  th6  death'  of  hfs  wife's 
uncle,  several  thousand  pountfs  devolved  to  hfib,  instearf 
of  discharging  those  debts  which  be  had  already  contracted, 
he  lavished  the  i^hole  away,  in  the  repetitrbn  of  his  former 
follies.  As  to  the  particulars  of  his  history,  there  are  not 
many  on  record,  for  his  eminence  in  public  character  not 
rising  to  such  an  height  ad  to  make  the  transactions  of  his 
Kfe  important  to  strangers,  and  the  follies  of  hid  private 
behaviour  inducing  those  who  were  intimate  with  him,* 
lather  to  conceal  than  publish  his  actions,  there  is  a  cloud 
of  obscurity  hanging  oTer  them,  Which  is  heifitier  easy, 
itor  indeed  much  worth  while,  to  withdrav^  from  them. 
His  genius  was  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate,  yet  he  lived*  in 
good  correspondence  with  most  of  the  eminent  wits  of  his 
time  *,  particularly  with  Aaron  Hill,  who  on  a  particular 
occasion  finding  hinoself  unable  to  relifeVe  him  by  pecu- 
niary assistance,  presented  him  with  the  profits  and  repu- 
tation also  of  a  successful  dramatic  piece,  in  one  act, 

*  UU  coraspondence  with  Thoanon  "  Betatiet  and  fiults  0»  UOOT  H* 

must  be  excepted.    Cibber  informf  ut  scatter'd  here, 

that  as  soon  as  *<  Winter"  was  pub-  Tliose  I  could  read,    if  these  wera 

lisbed,  Thomson  preseiVted  a  copy  to  not  so  near." 
Mitchell,  who  gave  him  bit  opin^n  of 

it  iu  the  followiog  couplet :  To  this  ThoqusoD  answered. 
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^(iM^  ^  '^^^  f^^^  Extravagance."  I(  was  acted  and 
piriq^^  in  Mitcbejrs  nain^  ;  but  |ie  was  ipgpQuoqs  enpugb 
tp  ifpd^ceive  the  wqirl^  with  r^g^rci  %o  its  \rue  ^tutboTy  wi 
on  every  occasion  acknoyvledged  %i\^  obtigatioos  bn  lay 
jfoder  tQ  Hil^  The  draa^atic  pieces,  wbicb  app^r  ^nder 
Uiis  gentleman^s  name  are^  1.  <^  Tbe  Fatal  Extrava^jaiH^ 
1^  tragedy,'**  1721,  8vo,  2.  "  Th^  Fatal  Extravagance!  a 
tragedy,  ep|aTg^,"  1725,  |2aiQ.  3.  "  jbe  Highland  F^ii^ 
ballad  PR^ra,"  1731,  8vo,  The  latter  of  (bes^  i^  really 
M^cbeU's,  and  is  not  without  merit.  This  {^utbor  died 
Feb:  ^f  ^'^^^ '  ^^^  Cibber  givta  the  following  cb^ra.cter  of 
him :  **  He  seems  to  have  been  a  poet  of  ihe  third  rate } 
he  b.as  seldom  reached  th^  si^^ime  \  his  hugiour,  in  wbicb 
ix^  mqre  succeeded,  is  not  strong  enough  to.  l^t ;  his  ve&* 
siBcation  holds  s^  ^tate  of  mediocrity  j  he  possessed  boi: 
U^le  inveptioo ;  and  if  he  was  uo|  i^  had  rhimester,  ha 
cannot  b^  denoo^inated  a  ^ne  poet,  for  there  i^re  but  feiv 
marl^s  of  genius  in  bis  writing^*"  Qis  poems  were  priosed 
1729,  in  2  voU.  ?YO.* 

MITTARELI.I  (J014N  Ri;ii^diot),  a,  Earned  monk  akid 
historian  of  the  order  of  tbe  Cltif^dolii  wa^b^rn  ^t  Venice 
Sept  10,  17^8,  and  i^ftejra  ^^A^nje.o^  ^^y»  dvkrmg  wbiicti 
he  distinguished  bi>9s^lf  by  ^rduou*  i^i^licativvi,  |ki^4  ac- 
quired t^e  fEMoae  Pf  g^^  Jearnifig,  be  bepaa[i^>  in  1732^ 
professor  of  pjiilcfopby  9Ad  (beoJogy  in  ^e  paonas^ry  of 
St.  A^ic^i^l  9/^  Venice.  Beiiig  ^sp  aji^inted  ina^er  of 
the  noVipeSt  bi^  ri;n;i^e4  V^  tbat  oAoe  nntij^  1747,  when 
be  removed  to  Faeosvh  as  ^ba^^^pr  of  bvl  ord^r«  Here 
be  first  began  to  form  the  plan  and  collect  materiails  fcg 
bis  cfl^ra.lif4.  woi^k,  tlpe  '^  Annales  Cai^^idulenses/'  in 
which  be  )|iaj(^  the  assistan<:e  of  lather  Ansebn  Costadoni. 
In  175.6  b^  ^^^  chps^n  abb^  of  bis  ovder  in  th^  stale  of 
Veoice,  and  b^ca^ie,  of  conr^  bea^  of  tbe^  monastery  of 
St  Michael.  In  1764  h^  v(f^  appointed  general  of  bia 
order,  and  wept  t}0.  Ilo)i|ie»  wb^re  be  wwi  received  witk 
every  mark  of  respect-by.  pop§  Clement  XUI.  Ue  died  aft 
St  J^ichael's  Aug.  i^,  1777.     Qis  am^W  weie  piibU|4ied 

'•  VHiy  ali  not  fiialts,  iDJarious  Mit-         Upon  a  frieod's  rempnttratiDg  to  Mr. 

<tttn?  why  Tbomtdly     that    the-    expression    of 

ApV9^n  omt  be^ty  to  tJiy  blMtod     "  Vl««tedaye*'  iN>iikl  look  bke  a  ptni 

eye  }  tonal  reOection,  as  Mitchell  c^lly  had 

Damnation  worse  than  tbtne,  if  irorte     that  teisfortooe,  be  changed  the  epi- 

caa  be,  thet,  perhaj^  not  mneh  for  the  better^ 

It  all  I  ask  and  all  I  want  from  thce.^     into  buuting. 

CiMu't  tiic.ttC  Themans. 
L  BiDi«  Dram.— Cibber*!  Liret. 
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in  1773,  under  the  title  of  *<  Annalee  Camaldulense^  or- 
dinis  S.  Benedict!  ab  anno  907  ad  annum  1764,  &c.'* 
Venice,  9  vols.  foK  His  other  works  vrere,  1.  <^  Memorie 
del  monistero  della  sancissima  Trinita  in  Faenza,**  Faenza, 
1749.  2.  *^  Ad  tcriptores  remm  Italicarum  CI.  Muratorii 
accessiones  histories  FaventinaD,'*  &c.'  Venice,  1771.  5. 
'*  De  litteratura  Fayentinorunii  sive  de  viris  doctis,  et 
•criptofibut  urbis  Faventine  (Faenza),  appbndix'ad  access- 
denes  hist  Faventinas,*'  Venice,  1775.  6.  <<  Bibliotbeca 
eodicam  manuscriptorum  monasterii  S.  Micbaelis  Vene- 
tiarum,  cum  appendice  iibrorum  impressorum  seculi  XV.'* 
ibid.  1779,  foL' 

MOINE  (Francis  le),  an  ingenious  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  about  1688,  was  the  pupil  of  Galloche. 
Though  bom  without  the  least  traces  of  a  genius  for  paint- 
ing, it  is  incredible  what  lengths  his  perseverance,  and 
continual  reflections  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art, 
carried  him.  His  manner  of  designing  was  never  correct, 
but  it  was  pleasing ;  and  the  heads  of  his  women  remark-* 
ably  graceful.  His  best  pictures  are,  the  nativity  at  S. 
Roche;  a  transfiguration;  the  flight  into  Egypt;  a  St. 
John  in  the  desert  at  St.  Eustace's;  the  assumption  of  the 
▼irgin,  in  fresco,  at  St  Sulpice;  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  at  St  Germain-des-Prds ;  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules 
at  Versailles,  the  saloon  of  which  he  was  four  yeai-s  in 
painting,  and,  for  reward,  the  king  granted  him  a  pension 
of  Sobo  livres.  The  end  of  his  days  was  tarnished  by  the 
crime  of  suicide,  which  he  committed  in  a  melancholy  fit 
June  4,  1737,  aged  49  years.* 

MOINE  (Stephen  le),  a  very  learned  French  minister 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1624.  He 
became  extremely  skilled  in  the  Greek,  I^atin,  and  Orien^ 
tal  tongues,  and  professed  divinity  with  high  reputation  at 
Leyden,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1689.  Several  disserta- 
tions of  his  are  printed  together,  and  entitled  *<  Varia  sacra,** 
in  2  vols.  4to ;  besides  which,  he  wrote  other  works. ' 

MOINE  (Peter  le),  a  French  poet,  bom  at  Chaumou 
in  Bassigny  in  1602,  was  admitted  into  the  society  and 
confidence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Jeauit  of  France  who  acquired  any  fame  by  writing  poeuy 
in  his  native  language.  He  was  not,  however,  a  poet  of 
the  first  order ;  he  was  rather  a  college  student,  possessed 

1  Fftbnmi  ViUb  Italor.  vol.  V.^Dict  Hbt 
^  AfienTill6,Tol,IV.  •  Monri.— Diet  Hitt. 
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of  lui  ardeot  iciMigination,  but  devoid  of  taite ;  who,  instead 
of  restraining  the  hyperbolical  Bights  of  his  genius,  in- 
dulged tbein  to  the  utmost  His  greatest  woriL  was  **  Saint 
Louis/ou  la  Couronne  reeon^uise  sur  les  Infidelles,'*  an 
epic  poem,  in  eighteen  books.  Boileau  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  him,  answered,  ^  that  he  was  too  wrong-headed 
to  be  much  cofaimended,  and  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be 
strongly  condemned.'*  He  wrote  many  other  poiems  of  a 
smaller  kind,  and  several  works  in  prose,  on  divinity,  and 
other  subjects.     He  died  at  Paris,  the  22d  of  Aug.  1672.^ 

MOI V  RE.     See  DE  MOI VRE. 

MOKET  (Richard),  warden  of  All  Souls  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  born  in  1578  in  DOTsetshire,  and  educated  first 
at  Brasenose  college,  whence  in  1599  be  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls,  being  then  four  years  standing  in  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  Afterwards  he  took  his  master's  degree^ 
and  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  became  domestic  ehiq^- 
lain  to  archbishop  Abbot,  and  in  Dea  1610  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  St  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  which  he  re- 
signed in  December  following.  In  1611  he  was  made  ree* 
ux  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane,  but  resigned  it  in  June 
1614,  in  consequence  of  having  been  in  April  preceding, 
Elected  warden  of  All  Sook,  on  which  occasion  he  took  his 
degpree  of  D.  D.  He  held  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Monks 
Risborow,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  of  Newing- 
ton,  near  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  one  of  the 
king*  coihmissioners  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  died  July 
5,  1618,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Wood  seems  to 
insinuate  that  bis  death  was  hastened  by  the  treatment  his 
work  received.  This  was  a  folio  published  at  London  in 
1616,  containing  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Liturgy,  Cate- 
chisms, 39  articles,  ordination  book,  and  doctrinal  points 
extracted  from  the  homilies,  to  which  he  added,  also  in 
Latin,  a  treatise  ^*  de  politia  ecclesise  AnglicansB.'*  The  de- 
sign of  this  publication  was  to  recommend  (be  formularies 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  to  foreign  nations ; 
but,  according  to  Wood,  there  was  such  a  leaning  towards 
'<  Calvin's  Pla^orm,*'  that  the  work  was  not  only  called  in, 
but  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt.  Heylin,  who  speaks 
highly  of  the  author's  character  and  good  intentions,  thinks 
that  the  true  cause  of  this  work  being  so  disgraced  was, 
that  in  translating  the  20th  article,  he  omitted  the  first 

1  Horeri.^lMot  Hift 
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ditm^  cofttemipg  tbe  power  of  t\k^  church  to  decree  rites 
aqd  ^ereraoQicsy  &c.  His  treatise.  '^  De  Politia'*  was  re- 
priuledat  London  in  1683,  Svo,  but  the  former  edition  we 
f)pnc.9ive  i«  of  rare  occurFeDce,  .as  we  do  not  find  it  in  the 
^odi^i^Q  or  Museum  catalogues.^ 

MOLA  (PETea  Francis),  an  eminent  paioier,  was,  ac« 
oording  to  some,  born  at  Coldra,  and  to  others,  at  Lu- 
g^o»  1609.     He  was  at  first  the  disciple  of  Gesari  d*Ar« 
pi  no,  but  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  selected  from  the 
principles  of  Alhaoi  and  Guercino.     He  never  indeed  ar- 
rived  at  the  grace  of  th0  former,  but  he  excielied  him  in 
vigour  of  tint,  ia  vaiiely  of  iBveotion,  in  spirited  and  reso- 
)|itQ  execution.     He  had  studied  colour  with  intense  ap- 
plication at  Venice,  and  excelled  in  fresco  and  in  oil     Of 
|hd  msLBy  pictures  with  which  he  enriched  the  churches  and 
pajaces  of  Hovse,  that  of  Joseph  recognised  by  his  bro« 
theVH  W  the  Quirioal,  is  considered  as  the  most  eminent. 
If  Mala  posaassed  a  considerable  talent  f6r  history,  he  was 
a  gei^a  iu  landacape :  hia  lai&daeape  every  where  exhibits 
19  the  QMOat  varied  combiaation,  aud  with  the  most  vigorous 
tpucti,  the  sublinne  aeenery  of  the  tarritory  in  which  ha 
^as  bpru.     His  predilection  fiar  landscape  was  sucfa^  that 
in  hia  historic  aubjeots  it  may  oll«n  be  dodbted  which  ia 
1^9  pxincipal,  the  actors  or  the  ^eeue ;  a  fault  which  may 
be  aometimes  impiate4  to  Titian  hisasctf.     In  many  of 
MoliCa  gikUeryrpicturea,  the  figopea  have  been  asccy^ed  t» 
Alb%no>     He  reaved  thvee  discii^ea,  Aatonio  Ghetardi  of 
Riet^  who  after  his  death  entered  the  achod  of  Cortona, 
ao4  dMtiii^ttiahed  himself  more  by  facility  than  elegance  of 
^aeeutioa ;  Gisu  Bali$l)a  Bmcuovo  of  Rome,  a  paiuter  at 
alt  timea  of  gtfeat  effect,  though  ottea  spmewhia  heavy ; 
aa4  Gfioffanai  Bnnati  of  Fetlara,  called  Qiovamiino  dal  Pio^ 
Sipnoi  ih^  pc64eotiioa  of  thai  oardittalv  vho  paieted  three 
ahar-fdec^.  Cjf  coasidesaMya  at  B<Mne,    but  died:  youi^ 
]Mk>la  died  in  1665,  a^edi  fi%*aix.  He  had  a  brother,  John 
9i^PTi9fIV  whia  was  boea  ia  16^   aad  also  kaaaed  the 
afft  of  paiQlaag  ia  ihe  s<^ieol  of  AlbanL    He  proved  a  very 
good  paiutf  r  in  histoiy,  as  well  aa  ki  landscape ;  but  was 
f^r  inferiuHr  to.  bia  brother,  in.  style,  dignity,  taste,  and  ce^ 
loading.    Ia  bia  aianiiec  be  had.  mora  aaseoablaooe  to  the 
sigrk  of  Albania  ibaii  to>  thai  of  bia  baoiher ;  yet  bis  figurea 
aise  raftber  bacdt  and  dry»  and  waat  the  meUowneas  of  die 

»  Ht^*t  Iif«  of  Laod,  p.  TQN-aUk  Cbb  lak  I.-i- Wood's  Cdlegei  aiul  Ualli. 
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vABster,  Honreyer,  tli««e  are  four  of  his  pictares  in  the 
Palazzo  Salviati,  at  Rome,  which  are  universally  taken 
for  the  hand  of  Albani^ 

MOLESWORTH  (Robert),   viscount  Molesworth  of 
Swol^des  iu  Ireland,  an  eminent  statesman  and  polite  wri- 
ter, was  descended  from  a  family,  anciently  seated  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Bedford  in  England ;  but  his 
fikther  having  served  in  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  settled 
afterwards  in  Dublin,  where  he  became  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, and  died  in  1656,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with 
this  only  child,  who  raised  his  family  to  the  honours  they 
now  enjoy.     He  was  born  iu  Dec.  at  Dublin,  andbred  in 
the  college  there ;  and  engaged  early  in  a  marriage  with  a 
sister  of  Richard  earl  of  Bellamont,  who  brought  him  a 
daughter  in  1677.     When  the  prince  of  Orange  entered 
England  in  16^3,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  early  and 
zesUous  appearance  for  the  revolution,  which  rendered  him 
BO  obooxious  to  king  James,  that  he  was  attainted,  and  bis 
estate  sequestered  by  that  king's  parliament,  May  2, 1689. 
But  when  king  William  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  called 
this  sufferer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem,  into 
bis  privy  council;  and,  in  1692,  sent  him  envoy  extraor-* 
dinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark.     Here  he  resided  above 
three  years,  till,:  some  particula^in  his   conduct  dis- 
obliging his  Danish  majesty,  he  was  forbidden  the  court. 
Pretending  business  in  Flanders,  he  retired  thither  with- 
out any  audience  of  leave,  and  came  from  thence  home: 
where  he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  drew  up  *<  An 
Account  of  Denmark ;"  in  which  he  represented  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  This 
piece  was  greatly  resented  by  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
consort  to  the  princess,  afterwards   queen   Anne ;    and 
Scbeel,  the  Danish  envoy,  first  presented  a  memorial  to 
king  William,  complaining  of  it,  and  then  furnished  mate- 
rials for  an  answer,  which  was  executed  by  Dr.  William 
King.     From  King's  account  it  appears,  that  Molesworth's 
ofience  in  Denmark  was,  hb  boldly  pretending  to  some 
privileges,  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  jare  de- 
nied to  every  body  but  the  king ;  as  travelling  the  king's 
road,  and  hunting  the  king's,  game  :  which  beii\g  done,  as 
is  represented,  in  defiance  of  opposition,  occasioned  the 

tPilkingUm.  by  Foseli.— Strott's  Diet.— Argenrille,  toIs.  H.  and  IV— Diet.    ^ 
Hist,  ia  which.it  it  dsDicd  that  Jobtt  Baptist  was  the  brother  of  Peter  Francis* 
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rupture  between  the  envoy  and  tbi^t  Court.  If  this  allega- 
tion have  any  truth,  the  fault  lay  certainly  altogether  on 
the  side  of  Molesworth ;  whose  disregard  of  the  customs 
of  the  country  to  which  he  was  senty  cannot  be  defended. 

In  tbe  mean  time  his  book  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  reprinted  thrice  (and  as  lately  as  1758),  and  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.     The  spirit  4)f  it  was  particu* 
larly  approved  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author^f  the 
<<  Characteristics  ;*'  who  from  thence  conceived  a  great  es- 
teem for  him,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a  close  friend- 
ship.   Molesworth's  view  in  writing  the  "  Account  of  Den- 
mark," is  clearly  intimated  in  tbe  preface,  where  he  plainly 
give  us  his  political,  as  well  as  his  religious  creed.     He 
censures  very  severely  the  clergy  in  general,  for  defending 
the  revolution  upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of  re- 
sistance, and  tbe  original  contract,  which  he  maintains  to 
be  the  true  and  natural  basis  of  the  constitution ;  and  that 
all  other  foundations  are  false,  nonsensical,  rotten,  dero* 
gatory  to  the  then  present  government,  and  absolutely  de- 
structive to  tbe  legal  liberties  of  the  English  nation.    As 
tbe  preservation  of  these  depends  so  much  upon  the  right 
education  of  youth  in  the  universities^  he  urges,  also,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  absolute  necessity  of  purging  and 
reforming  those,  by  a  royal  visitation :  so  that  the  youth 
may  not  be  trained  up  there,  as  he  says  they  were,  in  tbe 
slavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  jus  divimum^ 
but  may  be  instituted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and 
Remans,  who  in  thcfir  academies  recommended  the  duty  so 
their   country^  the  preservation  of  the  law  and  public 
liberty  :  subservient  to  which  they  preached  up  moral  vir- 
tuesy  such  as  fortitude,  temperance,  justice,  a  contempt 
of  death,  &c.  sometimes  making  use  of  pious  cheats^  as 
Elysian  fields,  and  an  assurance  of  future  happiness,  if  they 
died  in  the  cause  of  their  country ;  whereby  they  even  de- 
ceived their  hearers  into  greatness.     This  insinuation}  that 
religion  is  nothing  more  than  a  pious  cheat,  and  an  useful 
state-engine,  together  with  bis  pressing  morality  as  the  one 
thing  necessary,    without  once  mentioning  the  Christian 
religion,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  tbe  author  of 
the  ^^  Characteristics."     In  reality,  it  made  a  temarkably 
strong  impression  on  him,    as  we  find  him  many  years 
after  declaring,  in  a  letter  to  our  author,  in  these  terms : 
"  You  have  long  bad  my  heart,  even  before  I  knew  you 
personally.    For  the  holy  Imd  truly  pious  man,  who  re- 
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▼ealed  the  greatest  of  mysteries :  he  who,  with  a  truly  ge- 
nerous love  to  mankind  and  bis  country^  pointed  out  the 
state  of  Denmark  to  other  states,  and  prophesied  of  things 
highly  important  to  the  growing  age :  he,  I  say,  had  al- 
ready gained  me  as  his  sworn  friend,  before  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  niake  friendship  reciprocal,  by  his  acquaintance 
and  expressed  esteem.  So  that  you  may  believe  if  no  ex- 
traordinary transition  in  me,  from  making  you  in  truth  my 
oracle  in  public  affairs,  to  make  you  a  thorough  confident 
in  my  private."  This  private  afiair  was  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  a  relation  of  our  author  ;  and  though  the  design  mis- 
carried, yet  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letters  testifies  the  most 
intimate  friendship  between  the  writers. 

Moleswortb  served  his  country  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  both  kingdoms,  being  chosen  for  the  borough  of 
Swordes  in  Ireland,  and  for  those  of  Bodmyn,  St  Michael, 
and  East  Retford  in  England;  his  conduct  in « the  senate 
being  always  firm  and  steady  to  the  principles  he  embraced. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  privy-council  to  queen  Anne,  till 
the  latter  end  of  her  reigu ;  when,  party  running  high,  he 
was  removed  from  the  board  in  Jan.  1713.  This  was  upon 
a  complaint  against  biyn  from  the  lower  bouse  of  convoca- 
tion, presented.  Dec.  2,  by  the  prolocutor,  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  charging  him  with  speaking  these  words,  in  the 
hearing  of  many  persons:  *^They  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  also ;''  and  for  aSront- 
ing  the  clergy  in  convocatiod,  when  they  presented  their 
address  to  lord  chancellor  Phipps.  Steele's  ^^  Crisis'*  was 
written  partly  in  vindication  of  Moleswortb,  and  severely 
animadverted  upon  by  Swift  in  his  *^  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs."  But  as  Moleswortb  constantly  asserted,  and  stre- 
nuously maintained  the  right  of  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  George  I.  on  the  forming  of  hb  privy-council  in 
Ireland,  made  him  a  member  of  it,  Oct.  9,  1714,  and  the 
aext  month  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  His 
majesty  also  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in 
1716,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Pbiltpstown,  and  viscount 
Moleswortb  of  Swordes.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  So-* 
ciety ;  and  continued  to  serve  his  country  with  indefati- 
gable industry,  till  the  two  last  years  of  bis  -life  :  when, 
perceiving  himself  worn  out  with  constant  application  to 
public  affairs,  he  passed  these  in  a  studious,  and  learned 
retirement.  His  death  happened  on  May  22,  1725,  at  his 
seat  at  Brecdenstown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.     He  had 
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a  seat  also  in  England,  at  Edlington^  near  Tickill,  in  York« 
sbire.  By  his  will  be  devised  50/.  towards  building  a 
churcb  at  Pbilipstown.  He  had  by  bis  wife  seven  sons  and 
four  daughters ;  one  of  whom^  Mary,  married  to  Mr.  Monk, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  au* 
thoress  of  poems  published  after  her  death,  in  1715,  by 
her  father,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Marinda,  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations upon  several  occasions.**     See  Monk  hereafter. 

Besides  his  "  History  of  Denmark^**  he  wrote  an  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Commons*,"  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture;.  ^'Considerations  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture,*' Dublin,  1723  ;  and  *'  A  Letter  relating  to  the  Bill 
of  Peerage,'*  1719.  He  translated  <<  Franco-Gallia,**  a  La- 
tin treatise  of  the  civilian  Hottoman,  giving  an  account  of 
the  free  state  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  before 
the  loss  of  their  liberties.  The  second  editbn  of  this  work, 
with  additions,  and  a  new  preface  by  the  translatofi  came 
out  in  1721,  8vo.  He  is  likewise  reputed  the  author  of 
several  tracts,  written  with  great  force  of  reason  and  mas- 
culine eloquence,  in  defence  of  his  ideas  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind  : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  few  men  of  his  fortune  and  quality 
were  more  learned,  or  more  highly  esteemed  by  men  of 
learning.  In  the  printed  correspondence  between  Locke 
and  Molyoeux,  there  aie  letters  which  shew  the  high  re- 
gard those  gentlemen  had  for  him.' 

MOLIERE  (John  Baptist,  PooQUELm  db),  the  cele- 
brated comic  writer  of  France,  whose  original  name  was 
Pocquelin,  was  born  at  Paris  about  1620.  He  was  both 
son  and  grandson  to  valets  de  chambres  on  one  side,  and 
tapissiers  on  the  other,  to  Louis  XIIL  and  was  designed  for 
the  latter  business,  that  of  a  domestic  upholsterer,  whose 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  furniture  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments. But  the  grandfather  being  very  fond  of  the  boy^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  great  lover  of  plays,  used  to  uke 
bim  often  with  him  to  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne  ;  which  pre- 
sently roused  up  Moliere*s  natural  genius  and  taste  for  dra- 
matic representations^  and  created  in  him  such  a  disgust  to 

*  £ep  3ome   remarks  on  this    In  the  Drapier's  Letter  V.  lo  lord  Moles- 
Swift's  *<  Arguments  against  enlarging  worth.     See  vol.  IX.    But  Swift's  opt- 
the  power  of  bishops  in  Iftttng  leases."  nioti  of  him  was  Dot  uoiform.     See  ^. 
—Works.  Tol.   V.  edit,   by   Mr.  Ni-  XVI.  p.  S27. 
chols,  1801,  p.  887.     Swift  addressed 

I  Biog.  Brit. — Lodge's  Peerage.— Park's  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Att» 
<lKprt,  Tof.  V.  whara  are  naticet  of  the  two  succeeding  peers  of  the  saiae  fanily. 
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XkH  intended  employmeat,  that  at  latt  bis  father  consented 
to  let  him  study  under  the  Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  Cler- 
fBOQt.  During  the  five  years  that  he  resided  here,  he  made 
a  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  lite- 
rature,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  acquired  even  now  much 
insight  into  the  varieties  of  human  character.  He  had 
here  also  an  opportunity  of  contracting  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Chapelle,  Bemier,  and  Cyrano.  Chapelle,  with 
whom  Bernier  was  an  associate  in  bis  studies,  bad  the  fa- 
mous Gassendi  for  his  tutor,  who  willingly  admitted  Mo- 
Here  to  his  lectures,  as  he  afterwards  also  admitted  Cyrano, 
When  Louis  Xlil.  went  to  Narbonne,  in  1641,  his  studies 
were  interrupted  :  for  his  infirm  father,  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  court,  Moliere  was  obliged  to  go  there  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  This,  however,  he  quitted  on  his  father's 
death  ;  and  his  passion  for  the  stage,  which  bad  induced 
him  first  to  study,  revived  more  strongly  than  ever.  Some 
have  said,  that  he  for  a  time  studied  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate.  This  seems  doubtful,  but,  if  true,  he 
soon  yielded  to  those  more  lively  pursuits  which  made  him 
the  restorer  of  comedy  in  France,  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Corneille,  who  had  rescued  the  tragic  Muse  from  bar* 
barism.  The  taste,  indeed,  for  the  drama,  was  much  im- 
proved in  France,  after  cardinal  de  Richelieu  granted  a 
peculiar  protection  to  dramatic  poets.  Many  little  socie- 
ties now  made  it  a  diversion  to  act  plays  in  their  own 
houses ;  in  one  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  ^  The 
illustrious  Theatre,*' Moliere  entered  himself;  and  it  was 
then,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  the  actors  of  that 
time,  that  he  changed  his  name  of  Pocquelin  for  that  of 
Moliere,  which  he  retained  ever  after.  What  became  of 
him  from  1648  to  1652  we  know  not,  this  interval  being 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  which  caused  disturbances  in 
Paris ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  employed  in  com- 
posing some  of  those  pieces  which  were  afterwards  exhi- 
bited to  the  public.  La  Bejart,  an  actress  of  Champagne, 
waiting,  as  well  as  he,  for  a  favourable  time  to  display  her 
talents,  Moliere  was  particularly  kind  to  her ;  and  as  their 
interests  became  mutual,  they  formed  a  company  toge- 
ther, and  went  to  Lyons  in  1653,  where  Moliere  produced 
his  first  play,  called  <<  L'Etourdi,"  or  the  Blunderer,  and 
appeared  in  the  double  character  of  author  and  acton 
This  drew  almost  all  the  specutors  Arom  the  other  com- 
pany of  comedkus,  which  was  settled  in  that  town ;  somQ 
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of  which  company  joined  with  Moliere,  and  followed  hii» 
to  Beziers  in  Languedoc,  where  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  prince  of  Conti,  who  gladly  accepted  them,  as  he  had 
known  him  at  college,  and  was  among  the  first  to  predict 
his  brilliant  career  on  the  stage.  He  now  received -him  as 
a  friend  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  confiding  to  him  the  ma« 
nagement  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave,  Be  offered 
to  make  him  his  secretary,  which  the  latter  declined,  say- 
ing, ^^  I  am  a  tolerable  audior,  but  I  shonld  make  a  very 
bad  secretary.'*  About  the  latter  end  of  1657,  Moliere 
departed  with  his  company  for  Grenoble,  and  continued 
there  during  the  carnival  of  1658.  After  this  he  went  and 
settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  staid  all  the  summer;  and  hav- 
ing made  some  journeys  to  Paris  privately,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  king's  brother,  who,  granting  him 
his  protection,  and  making  his  company  his  own,  intro- 
duced him  in  that  quality  to  the  king  and  queen-mother. 
That  company  began  to  appear  before  their  majesties  and 
the  whole  court,  in  Oct.  1658,  upon  a  stage  erected  on 
purpose,  in  the  hall  of  the  guards  of  the  Old  Louvre ;  and 
were  so  well  approved,  that  his  majesty  gave  orders  for 
their  settlement  at  Paris.  The  hall  of  the  Petit  Bourbon 
was  granted  them,  to  act  by  turns  with  the  Italian  players. 
In  1663,  Moliere  obtained  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres : 
and,  in  1665,  his  company  was  altogether  in  his  majesty's 
service.  He  continued  all  the  remaining  part  of  bis  life 
to  give  new  plays,  which  were  very  much  and  very  justly 
applauded  :  and  if  we  con»der  the  number  of  works  which 
he  composed  in  about  the  space  of  twenty  years,  while  he 
was  himself  all  the  while  an  actor,  and  interrupted,  as  he 
must  be,  by  perpetual  avocations  of  one  kind  or  other, 
we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  quickness,  as  well  as  fertility 
of  bis  genius ;  and  we  shall  rath^  be  apt  to  think  with 
Boileau,  ^^  that  rhime  came  to  him,"  than  give  credit  to 
some  others,  who  say  he  "  wrote  very  slowly.'* 

His  last  comedy  was  ^^  Le  malade  imaginaire,**  or  The 
Hypochondriac ;  and  it  was  acted  for  the  fourth  time,  Feb. 
17,  1673.  Upon  this  very  day  Moliere  died  ;  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  as  it  was  first  reported,  must  have 
been  extraordinary,  if  true.  The  chief  person  represented 
in  ^'  Le  malade  imaginaire,**  is  a. sick  man,  who,  upon  a 
certain  occasion,  pretends  to  be  dead.  Moliere  repre- 
-  sented  that  person,  and  consequently  was  obliged,  in  one 
of  bis  scenes,  to  act  the  part  of  a  dead  man.    The  report, 
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therefore)  wbb  that  be  expired  in  that  part  of  the  play^  and  • 
ifae  poets  took  hold  of  this  incident  to  show  their  wit,  in  a 
variety  of  jeux  d'esprit,  as  if  it  had  been  a  legitimate  snb- 
ject  for  jesting. .  The  only  decent  lines  on  this  occasion 
were  the  following,  evidently  written  by  some  person  of  a 
graver  character : 

**  Roscitts  hie  situs  est  tristi  Molieros  in  mna, 
Cuf  genus  hmnannm  ludere^  ludus  erat. 
Bum  kbdit  mortem,  mors  indignata  jocantem 
GHTipit,  &  mimum  fingers  steva  negat/* 

Baty  according  to  the  best  accoimts,  Moliere  was  indis* 
posed  before  the  performance  of  the  play.  His  wife,  and 
Baron  the  actor,  urged  him  to  take  some  care  of  himself, 
wad  not  to  perform  that  day.  ^  And  what  then/'  said  he, 
*^  is  to  become  of  my  poor  performers  i  I  should  reproach 
myself  if  I  neglected  them  a  single  day.*' — ^The  exertions 
which  he  made  to  go  through  his  part,  produced  a  convul- 
sion, followed  by  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  saifocated 
faim  some  hours  afMr,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  king  was  so  extremely  affected  with  the  loss  of  him, 
that,  as  a  new  mark  of  his  favour,  be  prevailed  with  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  not  to  deny  bis  being  interred  in  con- 
secrated ground.  As  Moliere  ihad  gained  himself  many 
enemies,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  and  knavery  of  all  orders 
of  men,  and  particularly  by  exposing  the  hypocrites  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  the  bigots  among  the  laity,  in 
bis  celebrated  coniedy,  the  <^  TartuffeV' ^^^y  therefore 
took  the  advantage  of  this  play,  to  stir  up  Paris  and  the 
court  against  its  author ;  and  if  the  king  had  not  inter- 
posed, he  had  then  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  fhe  indignation  of 
the  clergy.  The  king,  however,  stood  his  friend  now  he 
was  dead ;  and  the  archbishop,  through  his  majesty's  in- 
tercession, permitted  him  to  be  buried  at  St.  Joseph's, 
which  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Eustace. 

It  is  related  that  Moliere  read  his  comedies  to  an  elderly 
female  servant,  named  Laforet,  and  when  he  perceived 
that  the  passages  which  he  intended  to  be  humorous  and 
laughable  ha4  no  effect  upon  her,  he  altered  diem.     He 

*  This  comedy  was  snppeessed  by  prioce  of  Cood^  his  wonder  at  the  dif- 
ihe  interest  of  the  ecclesiastics,  after  rent  fates  of  these  two  pieces,  and 
it  bad  been  acted  a  few  nights,  although  asked  Uie  reason  of  it,  the  prince  an- 
st  the  same  time,  a  very  profane  farce  swered ;  *<  In  the  farce,  religion  only  is 
was  permittt^  to  have  a  long  run.  ridiculed ;  but  Moliere,  in  the  *  Tar- 
When  Louis  XIV.  expressed  to  the  t«ffe,»  has  attacked  eren  the  priests.*^ 
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required  tbe  players  also  to  bring  their  cfaiMbreo  to  the  ra* 
bearsaU,  that  he  might  form  his  opinion  of  different  pas- 
sages from  tbe  natural  expressions  of  their  emotions.  Mo* 
Here,  who  diverted  himself  on  the  theatre  by  laughing  at 
tbe  follies  of  mankind^  could  not  guard  against  the  efii^ta 
of  his  own  weakness.  Seduced  by  a  violent  passion  for  the 
daughter  of  La  Bejart^  the  actress,  he  married  her,  aod 
was  soon  exposed  to  all  the  ridicule  with  which  he  had 
treated  tbe  husbands  who  were  jealous  of  their  wives.  Hap- 
pier in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  was  beloved  by  his 
equals,  and  courted  by  the  great.  Marshal  de  Vivonnei 
the  great  Cond^,  and  even  Lewis  XIV.  treated  him.  with 
that  familiarity  which  considers  merit  as  on  a  level  with 
birth.  These  flattering  distinctions  neither  corrupted  his 
understanding  nor  his  heart  A  poor  man  having  returned 
him  a  piece  of  gold  which  he  had  given  him  by  mistake^ 
<<  In  what  a  humble  abode,"  he  exclaimed,  <^  does  Virtue 
dwell !  Here,  my  friend,  take  another.''  When  Baron  in* 
formed  him  of  one  of  his  old  theatricd  companions  whom 
extreme  poverty  prevented  from  appearing,  MoUere  sent 
for  him,  embraced  him,  and  to  words  of  consolation  added 
n  present  of  twenty  pistoles  and  a  rich  theatrical  dress. 
When  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Racine,  who 
was  just  then  come  from  Langoedoc,  and  was  scarcely 
known  in  Paris,  went  to  see  him,  under  pretence  of  con* 
suiting  him  about  an  ode  which  he  had.just  finished.  Mo« 
•liere  expressed  such  a  favourable  opinion  of  tbe  ode,  that 
Racine. ventured  to  shew  him  his  jirst  tragedy,  founded  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  «s  he  had 
read  it  in  the  Greek  romance.  Moliere,  who  had  an  ho- 
nest consciousness  of  superiority,  which  exalted  him  above 
envy,  was  not  sparing  either  of  praise  or  of  counsel.  His 
liberality  carried  him  still  farther :  he  knew  that-  Racine 
was  not  in  easy  circumstances,  and  therefore  lent  him  a 
hundred  louis-d'ors;  thinking  it  a  sufficient  recompenc^ 
to  have  the  honour  of  producing  a  genius  to  the  publict 
which,  be  foresaw,  would  one  day  be  the  glory  of  the  stage. 
The  French  have  very  justly  placed  Moliere  at  tbe  head 
of  all  their  comic  authors.  There  is,  indeed,  no  author,  in 
ail  the  fruitful  and  distinguished  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  who 
has  attained  a  higher  reputation,  or  who  has  more  nearly 
reached  tbe  summit  of  perfection  in  his  own  art,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics.  Voltaire  boldly 
pronouuces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of  any 
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nge  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere 
•  partiality ;  for,  upon  the  whole,  who  deserves  to  be  pre- 
fn'red  to  him  i  When  Louis  XIV.  iqsisted  upon  Boileau^i 
telling  him  who  was  the  most  original  writer  of  his  time, 
he  answered,  Moliere !  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only 
of  vice  or  folly.  He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridicu- 
lous characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.  He  pos- 
sessed strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry ;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  come- 
dies in  verse,  such  as  his  **  Misanthrope**  and  Tartuffe,*' 
are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy,  in  which  vice  is  exposed, 
in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polished  satire.  His  verses  have 
all  the  flow  and  freedom  of  conversation,  .yet  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  whole.days  in  fixing  upon  a  proper  epithet  or 
rbime.  In  his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance 
of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  any  thing  to  o£Fend  a  modest 
ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on. sobriety  and  virtue.  Toge- 
ther with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some  de- 
fects, which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist, 
candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  h^l&py  in 
the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong 
exhibition  of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
trigue, his  unravelling  is  frequently  brought  on  with  too 
little  preparation,  and  in  an  improbable  manner.  In  his 
verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  .not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, and  too  full  of  long  speeches ;  and  in  his  risible  pieces 
in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Few  wri- 
ters, however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained 
the  true  end  of  comedy,  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as 
Moliere.  His  **  Tartuffe,"  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy, 
and  his  ^*  Avare,*'  in  the  gay,  are  accounted  his  two  capital 
productions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Moliere .  was  intended  for  a 
vacant  place  in  the  French  academy.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  the  academicians  placed  his  bust  in  their 
ball,  the  gift  of  D*Alembert,  and  from  the  many  inscrip- 
tions proposed,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

"  Rien  ne  manque  a  sa  gloire^  il  manquoit  a  la  notre.'*    * 

And  when  the  place  of  his  interment  was  lately  pulled 
down,  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  garden  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  placed  among  the  honorary  monuments  there^  in 
1799. 
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Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Moliere^  the  French  bib* 
liograpbers  point  out,  as  the  best,  that  by  Bret,  ITTd,  6 
IfoU.  8vo,  with  the  engravings  of  the  younger  Moreau,  and 
a  splendid  one  by  Didot,  1792,  6  vols.  4to.' 

MOLIERES  (Joseph  Privat  de),  born  in  1677,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family  at  Tarascon,  entered  among  the  fa« 
then  of  the  oratory,  and  was  pupil  to  Malebranche.  Quitting 
the  oratory,  after  that  celebrated  philosopher's  death,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  physic  and  mathematics,  in  which  he 
acquired  great  skill,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  the  royal  college  in  1723,  and  afterwards  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  1729.  His  principal  work  if 
^*  Philosophical  Lectures,"  4  vols.  12mo,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  laws,  mechanism,  and  motions  of  the  celestial 
vortices,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  and  exist- 
ence of  them  in  the  system  of  the  Plenum  ;  his  system  is 
that  of  Descartes,  but  corrected  by  Newton's  principles. 
He  also  left  <<  Mathematical  Lectures,'*  l2mo,  very  incor- 
rectly printed  ;  and  "  La  premiere  partie  des  El^mens  de 
G6om^trie,"  12mo.  In  his  temper  he  shewed  very  little 
of  the  philosopher.  In  J:he  maintenance  of  his  principles 
he  could  bear  no  contradiction ;  and  when  some  of  his  po- 
sitive assertions  provoked  the  smiles  of  the  academicians, 
be  fell  into  violent  passions,  and  on  one  occasion  this  iriri- 
tation  was  so  great,  as  to  bring  on  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died.  May  12,'  1742.  In  other  respects  his  character  was 
amiable;  but,  like  some  other  mathematicians,  he  was 
liable  in  his  studies  to  such  absence  of  mind,  as  to  appear 
almost  wholly  insensible  to  surrounding  objects,  and  this 
infirmity  becoming  known,  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
depredations.  A  shoe-black,  once  finding  him  profoundly 
absorbed  in  a  reverie,  contrived  (o  steal  the  silver  buckles 
from  his  shoes,  replacing  them  with  iron  ones.  At  another 
time,  while  lit  his  studies,  a  villain  broke  into  the  room  in 
which  be  was  sitting,  and  denranded  his  money ;  Molieres, 
without  rising  from  his  studies,  or  giving  any  alarm,  coolly 
shewed  him  where  it  was,  requesting  him,  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, that  he  would  not  derange  his  papers.* 

MOLINA  (Lewis),  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Cuen^a, 
entered  the  Jesuits'  order,  1553,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  taught  theology  with  reputation  during  twenty  years  in 
the  university  of  Ebora.     He  died  October  12,  1660,  at 

1  Moreri.— Diet.  HUt.«-Warton't  Essay  on  Pope,— BUir's  Lectures. 
•  Moreri.*— Diet  flist. 
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Madrid,  aged  sixty-five.     His  principal  works  are,  Com- 
meDtaries  on  the  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  Latin,,  a  large  treatise  '*  De  Jostitia  et  Jure/*  a  book  on 
"The  Concoi^ance  of  Grace  and  Free-will/'  printed  at 
Lisbon,  1588, 4to,  in  Latin,  which  ought  to  have  at  the  end 
au  appendix,  printed  in  1589.     It  is  an  apology  from  Mo- 
lina against  those  who  called  some  propositions  in  his  book 
heretical,  aod  this  last  work  was  what  divided  the  Domi* 
nicans  and  the  Jesuits  into  Thomists,  and  MoKnists,  and 
raised  the  famous  disputes  about  grace  and  predestination. 
Molina's  cAject  was  to  shew  that  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  were  entirely  consistent  with  the  freedojm  of  human 
will ;  and  he  introduced  a  new  kind  of  hypothesis  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  attending  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  liberty,  and  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of 
Augustinians,  Thomists,  Semi- Pelagians,  and  other  con- 
tentious divines.     Molina  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination to  eternal  gbry  was  founded  upon  a  previous 
knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  elect ; 
that  the  grace  from  whose  operation  these  merits  are  de- 
rived, is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic  power  only, 
but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  own  will,  and  because  it  is 
administered  in  those  circumstances,  in  which  the  Deity^ 
by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge  which  is  called  scieniia 
medii,  foresees  that  it  wilt  be  efficacious.     The  liind  of 
prescience,  denominated  in  the  schools  scicntia  mediae  is 
that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingents,  that  arises  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  faculties  of  rational 
beings,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be  placed, 
of  the  objects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  of  the 
influence  which  these  circumstances  and  objects  must  have 
on  their  actions. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  contentions,  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  instituted  the  celebrated  congregation  De 
Auxiliis,  in  1597  ;  but  after  several  assemblies  of  coun- 
sellors and  cardinals,  in  which  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits 
disputed  contradictorily  during  nine  years  before  the  pope 
'  and  the  court  of  Rome,  the  afiair  was  still  undecided. 
Pope  Paul  V.  under  whom  these  disputes  had  been  con- 
tinued, at  length  published  a  decree,  Aug.  31,  1607,  for- 
bidding the  parties  to  defame  or  censure  each  other,  and 
enjoining  the  superiors  of  both  orders  to  punish  those  se- 
verely who  should  disregard  this  prohibition.^ 

*  Dopin.— >Motbeiiii* 
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MOLINJEUS.     See  MOULIN. 

MOLINET  (Claude  dv),  regular  canon  and  procura* 
tor-general  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
was  born  in  1620,  at  ChStlons  sur  Mame,  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family.  He  collected  a  large  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  placed  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  in 
the  state  which  has  rendered  it  so  celebrated.  He  died 
September  2,  1687,  aged  sixty-seve^n.  His  principal  works 
are,  an  edition  of  the  ^^  Epistles  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Tournay,*'  with  learned  notes ;  *^  History  of  the  Popes  by 
Medals,"  from  Martin  Y.. to  Innocent  XI.  1679,  folio,  La- 
tin ;  <<  Reflexions  sur  I'origine  et  l'antiquit6  des  Cbanoioet 
sdculiers  et  r^guliers,**  4to  ;  *^  Dissertation  sur  la  Mitre  des 
Anoiens  ;*'  another  ''  Dissertation  sur  une  TSte  d'Isis," 
&c. ;  <^  Le  Cabinet  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Ste.  Genevieve," 
1692,  folio,  a  curious  book.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
some  dissertations  in  the  literary  Journals,  and  left  several 
MSS.  on  subjects  of  history  and  antiquities.  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  research  ;  but,  as  his  countrymen  say,  he  was 
**  plus  rempli  d^erudition  que  de  critique,"  and  certainly 
in  some  cases  took  little  pains  to  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  fabulous.' 

MOLINOS  (Michael),  a  Spanish  priest,  and  by  some 
reckoned  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quietists,  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  Saragossa  in  1627,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
sided mostly  at  Rome,  where  hb  ardent  piety  and  devotion 
procured  him  a  considerable  number  of  disciples  of  both 
sexes.  In  1675  he  published  his  <<  Spiritual  Guide,'^  writ- 
ten in  Spanish,  which  was  honoured  with  the  eocomtumt 
of  many  eminent  personages,  and  was  republished  in  Ita- 
lian in  several  places,  and  at  last  at  Rome  in  1681.  It  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin  (the 
last  by  professor  Franke  at  Halle  in  16S7),  and  passed 
through  several  editions  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy. 
It  was  at  Rome,  however,  where  its  publication  in  1681 
alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  church.  The  principles  of  Mo* 
linos,  which,  Mosheim  remarks,  have  been  very  differently  * 
interpreted  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  amount  'to  this, 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tranquiU 
lity  of  a  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things^ 
and  centered  in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Su-« 

*  Bi«f .  Uttir.  art.  I>amolintt.-i-Moreri.— Diet  llist. 
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preme  Beings  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  of  interest 
or  reward  ;  or^  in  other  words,  *^  the  soul,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire  from  the  reports  and 
grati6cations  of  sense,  and,  in  general,  from  all  corporeal 
objects,  and,  imposing  silence  upon  all  the  motions  of  the 
understanding  and  will,  must  be  absorbed  in  the  Deity .'^ 
Hence  the  denomination  of  2metists  was  grren  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Molinos ;  though  that  oi  Mystics^  which  was  their 
vulgar  tide,  was  more  applicable,  and  expressed  their 
system  with  more  propriety,  the  doctrine  not  being  new, 
but  rather  a  digest  of  what  the  ancient  mystics  had  ad- 
vanced in  a  more  confused  manner.  For  this,  however, 
Molinos  was  first  imprisoned  in  1685,  and  notwithstanding 
he  read  a  recantation  about  two  years  afterwards,  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment^  from  which  he  was- re- 
leased by  death  in  1696.  Madame  Guyon  was  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  disciples,  and  herself  no  incon- 
siderable supporter  of  the  sect  of  Quietists.* 

MOLLOY  (Charles,  esq.),  descended  from  a  very 
good  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  Tri- 
nity college  there,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow* 
At  his  first  coming  to  England  he  entered  himself  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  very 
considerable  hand  in  the  writing  of  a  periodical  paper, 
called  ^  Fog's  Journal,"  and  afterwards  to  have  been  the 
principal  writer  of  another  well-known  paper,  entitled 
^'Common  Sense."  All  these  papers  give  testimony  of 
strong  ahilities,  great  depth  of  understanding,  and  clear- 
ness of  reasoning.  Dr.  King  was  a  considerate  writer  in 
the  latter,  as  were  lords  Chesterfield  and  Lyttelton.  Our 
author  had  large  offers  made  him  to  write  in  defence  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  but  these  he  rejected:  notwithstanding 
wbidi,  at  the  great  change  in  the  ministry  in  1748,  he 
was  entirety  neglected,  as  well  as  his  fellow-labourer  Am- 
herst, who  conducted  ^<  The  Craftsman.*'  Mr.  MoUoy, 
however,  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  was  in  circum^ 
stances  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  ingratitude  of  his 
patriotic  friends  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  lived 
many  years  after  this  period,  dying  so  lately  as  July  16, 
1767.  He  was  buried  at  Edmonton,  July  20.  He  also 
wrote  three  dramatic  pieces,  1.  *<  Perplexed  Couple,"  1715, 

>  Mstlieun,  where  are  nsre  partJctiUrt  of  the  bhtorj  and  system  of  MoIiimx. 
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12mo.  2.  **  The  Coquet/'  1718,  8to.  3.  "  Half-pay  Of- 
ficers," 1X20,  12mo.  None  of  which  met  with  aay  very 
extraordinary  success, 

Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  "  Writers  of  Ireland,'* 
mentions  another  Charles  Molloy,  a  native  of  the*  King's 
County,  and  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  wrote 
.**  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali,  or  a  Treatise  of  Affairs 
Maritime,  and  of  Commerce,"  first  published  at  London  in 
1676,  and  still  known  by  many  republications,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1769,  2  vols.  Bvo.  He  died  under  fifty  y^ars 
of  age,  in  1690^  at  his  house  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 
Harris  gives  some  account  also  of  a  Francis  Molloy,  of 
King's  County,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Rome,  who  wrote  ^^  Sacra  Theologia,"  Rome, 
1666,  Svo ;  ^'Grammatioa  Latino-Hibernicacompendiata," 
ibid.  1677,  12mo.  Edward  Ll^yd,  who  has  made  an  ab* 
6ti*act  of  this  in  his  *'  Archaeologia  Britannica,"  says  that  it 
was  the  most  complete  Irish  grammar  then  extant,  although 
imperfect  as  to  syntax,  &c.  He  says  also,  what  is  less 
credible,  that  Molloy  was  not  the  author  of  it ;  although 
the  latter  puts  his  name  to  it,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  pre- 
face as  his  own  work.  Molloy's  other  work  is  entitled 
^^Lucema  Fidelium,"  Rome,  1676,  Svo,  which  although  the 
titl^  is  in  Latjn,  is  written  in  Irish,  and  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  faith  of 
the  church  of  Rome.' 

MOLYN  (Peter).    See  TEMPESTA. 

MOLYNEUX  (WiLLUM,  esq.)  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  was  born  April  17,  1656,  at  Dub- 
lin, where  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune, lived*.  Being  of  a  tender  constitution,,  he  was  edu- 
cated under  a  private  tutor  at  home,  till  he  was  near  fifteen, 
and  then  placed  in  the  uuiversity  of  Publin,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  PalUser,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cashed.  He  dis- 
tinguished hin)self  befcr  by  the  probity  of  his, manners  as 

*  His  family   were    all   lorers    of  treatise  on  gaonery,  written  by  biin. 

learning.     Hi«  father,  Samnel,  had  an  He  died  abont  two  years  before  bis  son, 

office  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  was  in  1696.    His  grandfisther^  Danielt  wu 

master-gunoer  of  Ireland  (an  employ-  Ulster  king  at  arms,,  whom  sir  James 

ment  which  he  held  many  years),  and  Ware  calls  *<  venerandsB  aiitiquitatii 

published  «  Practical  Pioblema  eon-  cultoc^' .He  finkbed  •«  Meredith  Han. 

ceroing  the  doctrine  of  Projecu  design-  mer's  Cbroni<)le  of  irab|i|d,*\fa(u^  for 

ed    for   great   Artillery  and    Mortar  whatever  reason,  the  second  patt  only 

Pieces."    It  was  printed  en  copper*  was  pubfuhed. 
plates,   and  collected  from  a   larger 

*  Bioip.  ]>raiD.-^narris's  Wafr.— Lysoni'i  BnTiront,  TdL  IL  ' 
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weU  as  by  the  strength  of  fab  parts ;  and,  having  pnade  a 
remarkable  progress  in  academical  learning,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  new^  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  the  regular  time  to  bis  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
After  four  years  spent  in  this  university,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  admitted  into  the  Middle  Temple  in  June. 
1675.  He  staid  there  three  years,  and  applied' himself  to 
"  the  study  of  the  laws  of  hb  country,  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  one  who  was  not  designed  for  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  but  the  bent  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  inclination, 
lying  strongly  to  philosophy  and  mathematics,  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  hU  time  in  these  inquiries,  which,  from 
the  extraordinary  advances  newly  made  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, were  then  chiefly  in  vogue. 

Thus  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  June  1678^ 
and  shortly  after  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  sir  William 
Doihvile,  the  king's  attorney-general.     Being  master  of  an 
easy  fortune,  he  continued  to  indulge  himself  in  prosecuting 
such  branches  of  moral  and  experimental  philosophy  as 
were  most  agreeable  to  his  fancy ;  and  astronomy  having 
the  greatest  share,  he  began,  about  1681,  a  literary  cor- 
respondence with  Flamsteed,  the  king's  astronomer,  which 
he  kept  up  for  several  years.    In  1683,  he  formed  a  design 
of  erecting  a  philosophical  society  at  Dublin,  in  imitation 
of  the  royal  society  at  London  ;  and,  by  the  countenance 
and  encouragement  of  sir  William  Petty,  who  accepted 
the  oiBce  of  president,  they  began  a  weekly  meeting  that 
year,  when  our  author  was  appointed  their  first  secretary. 
The  reputation  of  his  parts  and  learning,  which  by  means 
of  this  society  became  more  known,  recommended  him,  in 
1684,  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, , 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  by  whose  influence  he 
was  appointed  that  year,  jointly  with  sir  William  Robinson, 
surveyor-^general  of  his  majesty's  buildings  and  works,  and 
chief  engineer.     In  1685,    he  was  chosen  iFeilow  of  the 
royal  society  at  London ;  and  that  year,  for  the  sake  of 
improving  himself  in  the  art  of  engineering,  he  procured  an 
appointment  from  the  Irish  government,  to  view  the  most 
considerable  fortresses  in  Flanders.  Accordingly  he  travelled 
through  that  country  and  Holland,  and  some  part  of  Ger^ 
many  and  France ;  and  carrying  with  him  letters  of  recom-* 
mendation  from  Flamsteed  to  Cassini,  he  was  introduced  to 
him,,  and  other  eminent  astronomers,  in  the  several  places 
through  which  he  passed. 
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Soon  after  his  return  from  abroad,  he  printed  at  Dublin^ 
in  I6869  his  ^*  Sciothericum  telescopium/'  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  structure  and  use  of  a  telescopic  dial  in- 
vented by  hiofi :  another  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
London  in  1700,  4to.      On    the  publication  of  sir  Isaac  . 
Newton's  "  Principia"  the  following  year,  1687,  our  au- 
thor was  struck  with  the  same  astonishment  as  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  but  declared  also,  that  he  was  not  qualified  to 
examine  the  particulars.    Halley,  with  whom  he  constantly 
corresponded,  had  sent  him  the  several  parts  of  this  ines- 
timable treasure,   as  they  came  from  the  press,    before 
the  whole  was  finished,  assuring  him,  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  the  utmost  effort  of  human  genius. 

In  1688,  the  philosophic  society  at  Dublin  was  broken 
up  and   dispersed  by   the  confusion  of  the  times.     Mr. 
Molyneux  had  distinguished  himself,  a^  a  member  of  it, 
from  the  beginning,   by  several  discourses  upon  curious 
subjects ;    some  of  which  were  transmitted  to  the  royal 
society  at  Londop,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  *^  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."     In  1689,  among  great  numbers  of 
other  Protestants,  he  withdrew  from  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  severities  of  Tyrconnel's  go- 
vernment ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  London,  fixed  himself 
with  his  family  at  Chester.   In  this  retirement  he  employed 
himself  in  putting  together  the  materials  he  had  some  time 
before  prepared  for  his  ^^  Dioptrics,"  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  Flamsteed  ;  and,  in  August  1690,  went  to  Lon- 
don to  put  it  to  the  press,  where  the  sheets  were  revised 
by  Halley,  who,  at  our  author's  request,  gave  leave  for 
printing,  in  the  appendix,  his  celebrated  theorem  for  find- 
ing the  fbci  of  optic  glasses.     Accordingly  the  book  came 
out,  1692,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  *^  Dioptrica  nova:  a 
Treatise  of  Dioptrics,  in  two  parts;  wherein  the  various 
Effects  and  Appearances  of  Spherical  Glasses,  both  Con- 
vex and  Concave,  single  and  combined,  in  Telescopes  and 
Microscopes,  together  with  their  usefulness  in  many  con- 
cerns of  Human  Life,  are  explained."     He  gave  it  the 
title  of  ^^  Dioptrica  nova,"  not  only  because  it  was  almost 
wholly  new,  very  little  being  borrowed  from  other  writers, 
but  because  it  was  the  first  book  that  appeared  in  English 
upon  the  subject.     This  work  contains  several  of  the  most 
generally  useful  propositions  for  practice  demonstraited  in  a 
dear  and  easy  manner,  for  which  reason  it  was  many  years 
much  used  by  the  artificers  :  and  the  second  part  is  very 
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€ti'tertainingy  especially  in  his  history  which  he  gives  of  the 
several  optical  instruments,  and  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  them.  The  dedication  of  the  "  Dioptrics"  being  aJ- 
diressed  to  the  |;oyal  society,  he  takes  notice,  among  other 
improvements  in  philosophy,  by  building  it  upon  expe- 
rience, of  the  advances  that  had  been  lately  made  in  logic 
by  the  celebrated  John  Locke. 

Before  he  left  Chester,  he  lost  his  lady,  who  died  soon 
.   after  she  had  brought  him  a  son.     Illness  had  deprived  her 
of  her  eye-sight  twelve  years  before,  that  is,  soon  after 
she  was  married;    from  which  time  she  had   been  very 
sickly,  and  afflicted  with  extreme  pains  of  the  head.     As* 
soon  as  the  public  tranquillity  was  settled  in  his  native 
country,  be  returned  home ;  and,  upon  the  convening  of 
a  new  parliament  in  1692,  was  chosen  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  city  of  Dublin.     In  the  next  parliament, 
in  1695,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  university  there, 
ai)d  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  that  learned 
body  having,  before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  for- 
mer, conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     He 
was  likewise  nominated,  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates,  to  which  employ- 
ment was  annexed  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
but  looking  upon  it  as  an  invidious  office,  and  not  being  . 
a  lover  of  money,  he  declined  it.     In  1698,  he  published 
*^  The  Case  of  Ireland  stated,  in  relation  to  its  being  bound 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England  :"  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  delivered  all,  or  most,  that  can  be  said 
upon  this  subject,   with  great  clearness  and  strength  of 
reasoning.    This  piece  (a  second  edition  of  which,  with 
additions  and  emendations,  was  printed  in  1720,  8vo,)  was 
answered  by  John  Cary,  merchant  of  Bristol,  in  a  book 
called^  ^' A  Vindication  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  &c." 
dedicated  to  the  lord^hancellor  Somers,  and  by  Atwood, 
a  lawyer.     Of  these  Nicokon  remarkslihat  *^  the  merchant 
argues  like  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  the  barrister  strings  his 
small  wares  together  like  a  shop-keeper."     What  occa- 
sioned Molyneux  to  write  the  above  tract,  was  his  con-  * 
ceiving  the  Irish  woollen  manufactory  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  English  government ;  on  which  account  he  could  not 
forbear  asserting  his  country^s  independency.      He  had  ' 
]given  Mr.  Locke  a  hint  of  bis  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
before  it  was  quite  ready  for  the  press,  and  desired  his  sen* 
timents  upon  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  hisargu* 
.Vol,  XXIL  Q 
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iqeat  was  grounded ;  in  answev  to  which  that  gentleman^ 
intimating  that  the  business  was  of  too  large  an  extent  for, 
the  subject  of  a  letter,  proposed  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him  in  England.   This,  together  with  a  purpose  which 
Molyneux  had  long  formedi  of  paying  that  great  man  *, 
whom  he  had  never  yet  seen,  a  visit,  prevailed  with  him  to , 
cross  the  water  once  more,  although  be  was  in  a  very  in* 
firm  state  of  health,  in  July  this  year,  1698;  and  he  re« 
mained  in  England  till  the  middle  of  September.     But  tb^ . 
pleasure  of  this  long-wished-for  interview,  which  he  in*  . 
tended  to  have  repeated  the  following  spring,  seems  to  have 
been  purchased  at  the  expence  of  his  life;  for,  shortly af*^  . 
ter,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  his  constitutional 
distemper,  the  stone,  which  occasioned  such  retchings  as 
broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  two  days  after  put  a  period  to  his  . 
life.     He  died  October  11,  1698,  and  was  buried  at  St»  . 
Audoen's  church,  Dublin,  where  there  is  a  monument  and 
Latin  inscription  to  his  memory.     Besides  the  *^  Sciothe- 
ricum  telescopicum,*'  and  the  *^  Dioptrica  nova,'*  already 
mentioned,    he  published  the  following  pieces   in    the 
•*  Philosophical  Transactions."    1.    "  Why   four  convex- 
glasses    in    a    telescope   shew    objects    erect,'*    No.  53». 
2.'  "  Description  of  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,"  No.  158. 
3.  "  On  the  Connaught  worm,"  No.  168.     4.  "  Descrip-. 
tion  of  a  new  hygrometer,"  No.  172.     5.  ^*  On  the  cause  , 
of  winds  and  the  change  of  weather,  &c."  No.  177.     6. 
**  Why  bodies  dissolved   swim  in  menstrua   specifically., 
lighter  than  themselves,"  No.  181.     7.  <<  On  the  Tides," 
No.  184.     8.  «  Observations  of  Eclipses."  No.  164 — 185.  , 
5.  "  Why  celestial  objects  appear  greatest  near   the  ho* 
rizon."  No.  187.      10.   "  On    the    errors    of    Surveyors, 
arising    from    the    variation    of  the    Magnetic-needle,'* 
No.  230. » 

MOLYNEUX  (Samuel)  son  of  the  above,  was  born  at 
Chester  in  July  1689,  and  educated  with  great  care  by 
his  father,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  Locke  upoa 
that  subject.     When  his  father  died,  he  was  committed  to  . 
the  care  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  an  excellent 

•  We  have  an  insUnce  of  a  singular  Locke,  •«  hare  been  mere  ballad-raa- 

coincideDce  of  opinion  between  I^cke  kers   in  comparitoo  of  bim."      And 

and  Molyneux.    Molynenx  had  a  high  Loeke»  in  hit  anawcr,  says,  **  I  find« 

opinion  of   sir  Richard   Blackmore's  with    pleasure,    a   strange    harmony 

poetic  rein :  "  All  our  BngHsh  poets,  Unroog^out,    between  your    UioughW 

exotpt  Milton,*'  »ays  be  in  a  letter  to  and  mine.'' 

1  Biog.  BriL— Harris's  Ware^^Martia'a  Biof .  Phtfoti 
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scliotar  and  physieian  at  Dublin,  and  also  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Locke ;  who  executed  his  trust  so  well,  that  Mr. 
Molyneux'  became  afterwards  a  most  polite  and  accom* 
plished  gentleman,  and  was  made  secretary  to  his  late  ma-* 
jesty  George  II.  when  he  was  prince  of  Wale^.  Astronomy 
and  optics  being  his  favourite  study,  as  they  had  been  his 
father* s,  hd  projected  many  schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  them,  and  was  particularly  employed,  in  the  years  1723, 
1724,  and  1725,  in  perfecting  the  method  of  making  tele* 
scopes ;  one  of  which,  of  his  own  making,  he  had  presented 
to  John  V.  king  of  Portugal.  In  the  midst  of  these  though ts, 
being  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  he  be- 
came do  engaged  in  public  affairs,  that  he  had  not  leisure 
to  pursue  these  inquiries  any  farther;  and  gave  his  papers 
to  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge^ 
whom  he  invited  to  make  use  of  his  house  and  apparatus  of 
instruments,  in  order  to  finish  what  he  had  left  imper- 
fect Mr.  Molyneux  dying  soon  after,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Smith  lost  the  opportunity;  yet,  supplying 
what  was  wanting  from  Mr.  Huygens  and  others,,  he  pub- 
lished the  whole  in  bis  *^  Complete  Treatise  of  Optics.^' 

The  preceding  William  Molyneux  bad  also  a  brother, 

Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  educated  partly 

io  the  university  there,  and  partly  at  Leyden  and  Paris. 

Returning  home,  he  became  professor  of  physic  in   the 

university  of  Dublin,  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians, 

physician  to  the  state,  and  physician-general  to  the  army. 

He  had  also  gteat  practice,  and  in  1730  was  created  a  ba- 

^^      ronet     He  died  Oct.  1 9,  1 733.     He  had  been  a  fellow  of 

*      the  royal  society  of. London,  and  several  of  his  pieces  are  ^ 

^      poblished  in  the  Transactions.     He  published,  separately^ 

**  Some  Letters  to,  Mr.  Loeke,'*  Lond.  1708,8vo.*  ^ 

MOLZA  (FRANCis-MAurA),  an  eminent  Italian  and  La- 
tin poet,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Modena,  in  1489  ;  . 
and,  after  being  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  made  extra- 
ordinary, proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^ 
and  even  in  the  Hebrew,  he  was  recalled  to  Modena,  where, 
in  1512,  he  married,  and  intended  to  settle.  The  fame, 
howeter,  of  Leo  X's  court,  led  him  about  four  years  after, 
back  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many 
eihinent  scholars ;  but  appears  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  bis  taste  than  his  morals,  as  he  formed 

!  Biog.  Brit.— Ware's  Irekiul. 
a  2 
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a  licentious  connexion  witb  a  Roman  lady^  in  consequence 
of  which  he  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  un- 
known assassin,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Even 
when,  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  left  Rome,  he  did  not 
return  to  his  family,  but  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  be* 
came  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga,  a  lady  of  rank  and 
beauty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian  poetry.  His  life 
after  this  appears  to  have  been  wholly  divided  between 
poetry  and  dissipation  ;  and  he  died  of  the  consequences  of 
the  latter,  in  1 544.  His  Italian  and  Latin  poems  were  for 
many  years  published  in  detached  forms  until  1749,  when 
derassi  produced  an  entire  edition  at  Bergamo. ' 

MOLZA  (Tarquinia),  grand-daughter  to  the  preced- 
ifgy  by  Camillo,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Modena  in 
1542.  She  was  instructed  in  the  classsics,  in  Hebrew,  and 
IP  the  belles  lettre?,  became  an  adept  in  some  of  the  ab- 
struser  branches  of  science,  and  was  a  proficient  in  music ; 
and  with  all  these,  was  distinguished  by  the  graces  and 
amiable  qualities  of  her  sex*  She  was  married,  in  1560,  to 
Paul  Porrino,  but  never  bad  any  children  ;  and  after  his 
death,  in  1578,  she  passed  her  life  in  literary  retirement 
at  Modena,  where  she  died  in  1617.  Her  writings,  con- 
sisting of  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  translations  from  Plate, 
and  other  classics,  were  printed  in  the  Bergamo  edition 
of  her  grandfather's  works.  This  lady  was  the  subject  of 
numerous  eulogies  from  contemporary  writers ;  but  the 
roost  extraordinary  honour  that  she  received,  was  that  of 
being  presented  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  that  city,  in  a  patent  reciting  her 
singular  merits,  and  conferring  upon  her  the  title  of  Unica.  . 
The  honour  is  extended  to  the  whole  noble  family  of 
Molza.  * 

MOMBRITIUS,  or  MOMBRIZIO  (Boninus),  a  na- 
live  of  Milan,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  for  some  Latin  poems,  par- 
ticularly one  on  "  The  Passion,**  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  was  a  collection  of  the  ^*  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  not  a 
confused  and  credulous  compilation,  but  which  exceeded 
all  preceding  works  of  the  kind,  by  the  pains  be  took  to 
distinguish  truth  from  fable.  This  he  was  ^snabled  to  do 
by  a  judicious  examination  of  all  the  existing  authorities> 

*  ThrAbotcbi.-^Rofooe'fl  Leo  X.-— Oen,  Plot. 

*  6«B«  Dict.^JKof«ri.->*TinibMcbu 
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tnd  by  availing  himself  of  many  MSS,  which  be  discovered 
ill  public  libraries,  and  carefully  collated.  In  some  in- 
stances be  has  admitted  supposed  for  real  facts^  but  in 
such  a  vast  collection,  a  few  mbtakes  of  this  kind  are  par- 
donable, especially  as  be  brought  to  light  much  informa<* 
tion  not  before  made  public.  This  work,  which  is  of  un- 
common rarity  and  great  price,  is  entitled  *^  Sanctuarium, 
sive  vitas  Sanctorum,**  2  vols.  fol.  without  date  or  place^ 
but  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan  about  1479. 
Some  copies  want  the  last  leaf  of  signature  Nnnn,  but  even 
with  that  defect  bear  a  very  high  price. ' 

MONANTHEUIL  (Hbnry  de),  an  able  mathematical 
and  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Rheims  about  1536,  of  a 
family  which  possessed  the  estate  of  Monantbeuil  in  the 
Vermandois,  in  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
college  de  Presl^s,  uuder  Ramus,  to  whose  philosophical 
opinions  he  constantly  adhered.  Having  an  equal  inclina- 
^  tion  and  made  equal  progress  in  mathematics  and  medicine, 
he  was  first  chosen  professor  of  medicine,  and  dean  of  that 
faculty,  and  afterwards  royal  professor  of  mathematics. 
While  holding  the  latter  office  he  had  the  celebrated  De 
Thou  and  Peter  Lamoignon  among  the  number  of  his 
scholars.  During  the  troubles  of  the  League,  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  king,  and  even  endangered  his  personal 
safety  by  holding  meetings  in  his  house,  under  pretence 
of  scientific  conversations,  but  really  to  concert  measures 
for  restoring  Paris  to  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1606,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  His  works  are,  I.  ^^  Oratio  pro 
mathematicis  artibus,**  Paris,  1574,  4to.  2.  '^  Admonitio 
ad  Jacobum  Peletarium  de  angulo  contactus,*'  ibid.  1581, 
4to.  3.  "  Oratio  pro  suo  in  Regiam  cathedram  ritu,"  ibid, 
1585,  8vo.  4.  "  Panegyricus  dictus  Henrico  IV.  statim  i 
felicissima  et  auspicatissima  urbis  restitutione,'*  &c.  ibid. 
1594,  translated  into  French  in  1596.  5.  <^  Oratio  qua 
ostenditur  quale  esse  debeat  collegium  professorum  regio- 
rum,^'  &c.  ibid.  1596,  8vo.  6.  <<  Commentarius  in  librum 
Aristotelis  mfi  rm  fMix^iMuf,'^^  Gr.  and  Lat.  ibid.  1599,  4to. 
7.  **  Ludus  latromathematicus,''  &c.  ibid.  1597,  8vo,  .'and 
1700.  8.  **  De  puncto  primo  Geometris  principio  liber,'* 
Leyden,  1600,  4to.  This  was  at  one  time  improperly  attri-* 
buted  to  his  son,  Thierry.  9.  ^*  Problematis  omnium  qus 
a  1200  annis  inventa  sunt  nobilissimi  demonstratio,"  Paris, 

1  TirabotchL— Moreri.— Brunet't  Mantiel  da  Libraire. 
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}600.    He  I^ft  some  other  works,  both  MS.  and  printed, 
6f  less  consequence.  * 

MONARDES  (Nicholas),  a  Spanish  physician,  was 
born  at  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Alcala  oe 
Henarez,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Seville,  where  he  died 
in  1578.  The  first  of  his  writings  related  tp  ^  coiitroverted 
question,  and  was  entitled  ^*  De  secanda  vena  in  Pleuritide 
inter  Grscos  et  Arabes  concordia,*'  Hispal.  1539.  Thif 
was  followed  by  a  tract,  ^^  De  Rosa  et  partibqs  ejus ;  de 
succi  Rosarum  temperatura,^*  &c.  put  his  reputation  was 
chiefly  extended  by  his  work,  in  the  Spanish  language, 
concerning  the  medicinal  substances  imported  from  the 
new  world,  entitled  '^  Dos  Libros  de  las  cosas  que  )se  traen 
de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  que  sirven  al  uso  de  Medicina/' 
(Sevilla,  1565.  It  was  reprinted  in  1569  and'  1530,  and  to 
the  latter  edition  a  third  book  was  added.  Charles  rEcluse^ 
or  Clusius,  translated  this  work  into  Latin^  with  the  title 
of  ^^  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  ex  novo  orbe  delatorum. 
quorum  in  Medicina  usus  est,  Historia,**  Antw.  1574,  and 
improved  it  by  his  annotations,  and  by  the  addition  of 
figures.  This  work  was  also  translated  into  Italian,  French^ 
^nd  English,  the  latter  by  Frampton,  1580,  4to.  Although 
the  descriptions  are  inaccurate,  the  work  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  exciting  the  public  attention  to  medicines  hereto- 
fore little  known.  Monardes  also  published  three  works 
in  Spanish,  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by  P  Eel  use, 
With  the  title  of  **  Nicolai  Monardi  Libri  tres,  magna  Me- 
dicinae  secreta  et  varia  Experimenta  pbntinentes,^'  Lugd, 
1601.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  lapis  bezoardicus ; 
the  second,  to  the  use  and  properties  of  steel,  which  he 
was  the  first  after  Rhazes  to  recommend  as  a  deobstruent, 
according  to  Dr.  Freind ;  and  the  third,  to  the  efiicacy  of 
show.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  botaiiical  genus 
Monarda,  in  the  class  diandria  of  Linnseus.' 

MONBODDO.     See  BURNET,  James. 

MONCALVO.     SeeCACCIA 

MONCKTON  (Sir  Philip,  knt.),  was  the  son  of  sir 
Francis  Monckton,  knt.  of  Cavil  Hall,  and  of  Newbold,  both 
in  the  East-riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  descended  from  au 

»  NiceTOR,  ▼oK  XV.— Moreri.— Eloy,  Diet  Hiit  de  Medicine.— Gen.  Diet.—. 
Saxii  Onomast. 

*  Aotonio  Bibl,  Hitp.— Moreri.— Eloy,  Diet.  Hist  dt  Mediciiie^-*IUet*t  Cv- 
dop«dia« 
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imcient  family  in  tbat  county,  who  possessed  the  lordship 
of  Monckton  before  the  place  was  made  a  nunnery,  which 
;waB  in  the  120th  Edward  II.  (1326).  Sir  Philip  was  born  oX 
fiecky  near  Howden,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  sheriff 
for  that  county  in  the  dlst  Charles  II.  (1669).  He  served 
fer  some  tioie  in  parliament  for  Scarborough,  and  had  been 
knighted  in  1643.  His  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  brought  him 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  usurpers,  and  for  his  loyal 
•enrices  be  underwent  two  banishment,  and  several  impri* 
Bonmeuts  during  the  course  of  the  civil  war ;  his  grand- 
father, father,  and  himself,  being  all  at  one  time  seques- 
tered by  Cromwell.  In  cons^ideration  of  these  services 
and  sufferings,  king  Charles  II.  in  1653,  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  in  his  own  hand  (which  was  delivered  by  major  Waters) 
promising  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  restore  him,  he  should 
share  with  him  in  bis  prosperity,  as  he  had  been  content 
to  do  i^  his  adversity  ;  but  he  afterwards  experienced  the 
iame  ingratitude  as  many  of  his  father^s  friends,  for  when 
he  watted  on  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  earl  of  Albemarle  for  some  compen- 
iation  for  his  services,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  inso« 
lence,  and  dismissed  with  marked  contempt.  Sir  Philip 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  Belvoir  castle,  and  was  released  on 
col.  Rossiter's  letter  to  the  lord  general  Fairfax  in  his  fa« 
▼onr.  He  fought  at  the  several  battles  of  Hessey  Moor, 
Marston  Moor,  Aderton  Moor,  and  at  Rowton  Heath,  neat 
Chester,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  and  was 
forced  to  manage  his  horse  with  his  teeth  whilst  he  fought 
with  his  left,  when  he  was  again 'wotinded  and  taken  pri- 
ioner.  He  was  likewise  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract  castle^ 
|tnd  at  York.  He  married  miss  Eyre,  of  an  ancient  femilW 
of  Hassop,  in  Derbyshire.  His  manuscripts  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendant,  the  lord  viscount  Gal  way.' 
MONCKTON  (Hon.  Robert),  great  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  major-general  in  the  army,  was  borp 
about  1 728,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Monckton,  the  first 
viscount  Galway,  and  baron  of  Killard,  by  bis  wife  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Manners,  daughter  to  John  second  duke  of  Rut- 
land. He  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1755,  and  served  under  general  Wolfe  against  Quebec* 
He  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  the  point  of  Levi^ 
and  formed  a  plan  for  landing  the  troops  near  the  heighti 
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of  Abrafaaiiiy'and  assisted  in  the  execution  for  C6nducting 
the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  where  he  was  dangerr 
ously  wounded.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  ol^ 
Cooiinons,  and  afterwards  went  to  New  York,  where  he  reco- 
vered of  his  wounds.  He  was  also  at  the  taking  of  Mar* 
tinico,  and  was  sometime  governor  of  Portsmouth,  where 
Fort  Monckton  was  so  called  in  honour  of  him.  He  died  in 
1782,  leaving  the  character  of  a  brave,  judicious,  and  bu- 
saane  officer.  In  his  account  of  the  takinjif  of  Martinico 
in  1762,  he  mentions  an  attack  made  by  the  French  troops 
from  Morne  Gamier  on  some  of  our  posts,  in  which  they 
were  repulsed,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  our  troops^ 
that  they  passed  the  ravine  with  the  enemy,  seized  their 
batteries,  and  took  post  there.  It  is  also  said  that  on  this 
occasion  the  English  party  had  no  colours  with  them  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  batteries,  and  supplied  the  want 
of  them  by  a  shirt  and  a  red  waistcoat.  From  the  many 
instances  which  have  been  given  of  General  Monckton^s 
liberality,  the  following  may  be  selected  as  deserving  to 
be  remembered.  When  the  troops  were  sent  to  Martinico^ 
general  Amherst  took  away  the  usual  allowance  of  baugh 
and  forage-money.  General  Monckton,  knowing  the  dif- 
ficulties which  subaltern  officers  have  to  struggle  with  in 
the  best  situation,  felt  for  their  distress,  and  in  some  de- 
gree to  make  it  up  to  them,  ordered  the  negroes  which 
were  taken,  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  divided  among  the 
subalterns.  On  finding  that  it  would  not  produce  them 
five  pounds  a-piece,  he  said  he  could  not  ofFer,a  gentleman 
a  less  sum,  and  made  up  the  deficiency,  which  was  about 
500/.  out  of  his  own  pocket  He  kept  a  constant  table  of 
forty  covers  for  the  army,  and  ordered  that  the  subalterns 
chiefly  should  be  invited,  saying,  he  bad  been  one  himself; 
and  if  there  was  a  pbce  vacant,  he  used  to  reprimand  his 
aid-de-camp.  * 

MONCONYS  (Balthasar),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
the  son  of  the  lieutenant-criminel  of  Lyons.  After  having 
studied  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  his  native  city  and 
in  Spain,  he  visited  the  East  in  order  to  seek  for  the  books 
of  Mercurius  Trismegistus  and  Zoroaster;  but  finding  no- 
thing to  detain  him,  returned  to  France,  and  was  esteemed 
by  the  learned,  particularly  the  amateurs  of  chemistry 
and  astrology.     He  died  April  28,  1665.     His  travels  hay^ 
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been  pjrinted  under  the  title  of  **  Journal  de  ses  voyages 
eii  Portugal,  Provence,  Italie,  Egypt,  &c.  &c.  redig^  par 
Je  sieur  de  Liergues,  son  fils,^'  Lyons,  1665 — 6,  3  vols.  4to. 
They  are  ilUwritten,  bis  style  being  loose  and  diflFuse^ 
but  tbey  contain  many  curious  particulars.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  England  in  1663,  as  he  gives  several  in* 
teresting  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  of  the 
manners  of  the  times.  He  travelled  through,  various-coun- 
tries  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  noblemen,  one  of  whom,  the 
duke  (ie  Chevereuse,  was  with  him  in  England.  Brunei 
gives  the  title  of  what  appears  to  be  another  work  of  travels 
by  Monconys,  **  Voyage  en  divers  endroits  de  PEurope,  ea 
Afrique  et  au  Levant,''  Paris  (Holland)  1695,  5  vols.  12mo.! 

MONCRIF  (Francis  Augustin  Paradisde),  a  member 
of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Parb  in  1687.  He 
was  a  very  elegant  writer,  and  his  works  have  gone  through 
various  editions.  His  principal  performances  are,  '^  An 
Essay  on  the  necessity  and  means  of  Pleasing,"  which  is 
an  ingenious  book  of  maxims.  He  wrote  ^*  Les  Ames 
Rivales,"  an  agreeable  romance,  containing  lively  and 
just  descriptions  of  French  manners.  He  was  also  author 
of  various  pieces  of  poetry,  small  theatrical  pieces,  com- 
plimentary verses,  madrigals,  &c,  Moncrif  died  at  Paris 
in  1770,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  left  behind  him  a 
great  character  for  liberality,  and  amiable  manners. ' 

MONDINO.     See  MUNDINUS. 

MONGAULT  (Nicolas  Hubert),  an  ingenious  and 
learded  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  time» 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  At  sixteen  he  entered  into  the 
congregation  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Mans  to  learn  philosophy.  That  of  Aristotle 
then  obtained  in  the  schools,  and  was  the  only  one  which 
was  permitted  to  be  taught ;  nevertheless  Mongault,  with 
some  of  that  original  spirit  which  usually  distinguishes  men 
of  uncommon  abilities  from  the  vulgar,  ventured,  in  a 
public  thesis,  which  he  read  at  the  end  of  the  course  of 
lectures,  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and  to  main- 
tain those  of  Des  Cartes.  Having  studied  theology  with 
the  same  success,  he  quitted  the  oratory  in  1699;  and 
soon  after  went  to  Thoiilouse,  and  lived  with  Colbert, 
archbishop  of  that  place,  who  had  procured  him  a  priory 

>  Moreri. — Maty'i  ReTiew,  ▼ol.  V.  p.  39. 

*  Necrologte  d«s  Homnict  Celibres,  for  1771.— I^AleDibert's  Hist  det  Men* 
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Iff!  1 699.  Ib  1 7 10  the  did^e  of  Orleans,  regent  of  tbe  ^ing^ 
jdonA,  committed  to  him  tbe  education  of  his  son,  tbe  duke 
.of  Chartres ;  ^hich  important  office  he  discharged  so  well 
that  be  acquired  unirersal  esteem.  In  1714,  he  bad  the 
^bbey  ChartreuFe  given  him,  and  that  of  VilleneuTe  in 
1719.  The  duke  of  Chartres,  becoming  colonei-generafi 
of  the  French  infantry,  chose  the  abb£  Mongault  ta  fill  the 
plaoe  of  secretary 'genieral ;  made  him  also  secretary  of  the 

Srovince  of  Dauphiny ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  regenf^ 
is  father,  raised  him  to  other  considerable  employments. 
All  this  while  be  was  as  assiduous  as  his  engagements  ^ould 
Mrmit  in  cultivating  polite  liteiature ;  and,  in  1714,  pub«- 
fished  at  Paris,  in  6  vols.  l2mo,  an  edition  of  Tully*« 
letters  to  Atticus,''  with  an  excellent  French  translation^ 
and  judicious  comment  upon  them.  This  work  has  beeti 
often  reprinted,  and  is  justly  reckoned  admirable  ;  for,  aa 
Middleton  has  observed,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^^  Life  of 
Cicero,'*  the  abb£  Mongault  *^  did  not  content  himself  with 
the  retailing  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out  oi 
the  rubbish  of  their  volumes  with  selecting  the  best,  but 
entered  upon  his  task  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  critic,  and,  by 
tbe  force  of  his  own  genius,  has  happily  illustrated  mrany 
passages  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  bad  given 
up  as  inexplicable.''  He  published  also  a  very  good  trans- 
lation of  *^  Herodian,"  from  the  Greek,  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  1745,  in  12mo.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Aug.  15,  1746,  aged  almost  seventy-two. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres ;  and  was  fitted 
to  do  honour  to  any  society.  In  tbe  first  volume  of  the 
<^  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions"  there  are  two . 
fine  dissertations  of  his :  one  <*  upon  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces,  during  the 
continuance  of  tbe  republic  ;"  the  other,  '*  upon  the  tern* 
pie,  which  Cicero  conceived  a  design  of  consecrating  to 
tbe  memory  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  under  tbe  title 
ofFanum."* 

MONK  (George),  duke  of  Albemarle,  memorable  for 
liavtng  been  the  principal  instrument  in  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  to  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  was  descended  from 
a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Potheridge,  ip  Devon* 
shire,  Dec.  6,  1608.     He  was  a  younger  son;^  and,  pa 
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prorisionbeifig  expected  from  bU  fvtber,  fir  Tbomaa  M<wk^ 
^bose  fortune  was  reduced,  he  dedicated  hiais(^  to  aram 
from  bis  youth.  He  eatered  in  1625,  when  not  quite  le* 
venteen,  as  a  volunteer  under  air  Richard  QrenviUe^  ^beii 
at  Plymouth,  ?ind  just  seuing  out  under  lord  Wimbleckm 
on  the  expedition  s^ainst  Spain.  The  year  after  be  ob<t 
tained  a  pair  of  colours,  in  the  expedition  to  the  iale  of 
Jlhee  ;  whence  returning  in  1628,  he  served  ihe  following 
year  as  ensign  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  be  was  pro^ 
fnoted  to  the  rank  of  cs^ptain.  In  this  sutioo  be  was  pre# 
sent  in  several  sieges  and  battles ;  and  havings  in  ten  years 

Jervice,  made  himself  absolute  master  of  the  military  arft^ 
le  returned  to  his  native  cotintry  on  the  breaking  out  of 
^he  war  between  Charles  I,  and  his  ScQtifb  subjects*  Hit 
reputation,  supported  b^  proper  repommendations,  pro^ 
cured  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colpnel,  in  which *post  be 
served  in  both  the  king's  northern  expeditions ;  and  was 
fifterwards  a  colonel,  when  the  Irish  rebellion  took  place. 
In  the  suppression  of  this  h^  did  such  considerable  service^ 
that  the  lords  justices  appointed  him  governor  of  Dublin  : 
but  the  parliament- intervening,  that  liuthority  was  veste4 
in  auoihen  .Soon  after,  on  bis  signing  a  truce  with  tfaq 
Rebels,  l\y  the  king's  ord^r,  September  1643,  he  returned 
with  his  regioient  to  England ;  but*  on  his  arrival  at  Bris-r 
toi,  wai>  met  by  orders  both  from  Ireland  and  Oxford,  di*« 
recting  the  governor  pf  that  place  to  secure  him*  The 
governor,  however,  \>elipving  the  suspicions  conceived 
against  him  groundless,  suffered  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford 
on  his  bar«  parole;  and  there  he  so  fully  justified  himself 
to  lord  Dtgby,  then  secretary  of  state,  that  he  was  by  that 
nobleman  introduced  to  the  king ;  but  bi^  regiment  waa 
given  to  colonel  Warren,  who  had  been  bis  major.  As 
some  amends  for  this,  the  king  made  him  ma}or*geneffaI  ia 
the  Irish  brigade,  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire;  at  which  place  he  arrived  jqst  soon  enough, 
to  share  in  the  unfortunate  surprisal  of  that  whole  brigade 
by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He  was  sent  to  Hull,  and  theiie* 
conveyed  in  a  short  time  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
be  remained  in  close  con£nement  till  Nov.  13,  1646;  and 
then,  as  the  only  means  to  be  set  at  liberty,  he  took  the 
covenant,  engaged  with  the  parliament,  and  agreed  to.- 
accept  a  command  upder  them  in  the  Irish  service.  Soma 
have  charged  him  with  ingratitude  for  thus  deserting  the 
king,  who  ^ad  beea  Tery  Idnd  tQ  hiju  during  his  ooa- 
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finement,  and  in  particular  had  sent  him  from  Oxford 
loot,  which  was  a  great  sum  for  his  majesty,  then  much 
distressed.  It  has,  however,  been  pleaded  in  his  favour, 
that  he  never  listened  to  any  terms  made  him  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians while  the  king  had  an  army  on  foot.  Whatefver 
strength  may  he  in  this  apology,  it  is  certain  that  when 
bis  majesty  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  readily 
accepted  of  a  colonel's  commission ;  and,  as  be  had  been 
engaged  against  the  Irish  rebels  before,  he  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  he  owed,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
inviolably  maintained  to  the  king,  to  oppose  them  again. 
He  set  out  for  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 1646-7,  but  returned  in 
April  on  account  of  some  impediments.  Soon  after,  he 
had  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  parliament's  forces  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  conferred  upon  him  ;  upon  which  he 
went  again,  and  for  the  following  two  years  performed 
teveral  exploits  worthy  of  an  able  and  experienced  soldier. 
Then  he  was  called  to  account  for  having  treated  with  thel 
Irish  rebels ;  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  parlia* 
ment,  who,  after  hearing  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
passed  this  vote,  Aug.  10,  1649,  <<That  they  did  disap. 
prove  of  what  major-general  Monk  had  done,  in  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  the  grand  and  bloody  Irish  rebel,  Owen 
Roe  O'Neal,  and  did  abhor  the  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  him  therein  ;  yet  are  easily  persuaded,  that  the  mak- 
ing the  same  by  the  said  major-general  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, most  for  the  advantage  of  the  English  interest  in 
tibat  nation  ;  and,  that  he  shall  not  be  further  questioned 
for  the  same  in  time.to  come."  This  vote  highly  offended 
the  major- genera),  though  not  so  much  as  some  passages 
in  the  House,  reflecting  on  his  honour  and  fidelity.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  offended  at  this  treatment,  as  he 
was  not  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland  under  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  who,  all  accounts  agree,  received  considerable 
advantage  from  this  very  treaty  with  O'Neal..  Monk's 
friends  endeavoured  to  clear  his  reputation  ;  his  reasons 
for  agreeing  with  O'Neal  were  also  printed ;  yet  nothing 
could  wipe  off  the  stain  of  treating  with  Irish  rebels,  till  it 
was  forgotten  in  bis  future  fortune. 

About  this  time  his  elder  brother  died  without  issue  male ; 
and  the  family  estate  by  entail  devolving  upon  him,  he 
repaired  it  from  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  his  father 
and  brother  bad  left  it.  He  had  scarce  settled  his 
private  affairs^  when  be  was  called  to  serve  against  the 
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Scots  (ivbo  had  proclaimed  Charles  11.)  under  Oliver  Croca« 
\9e\\ ;  by  whom  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  ar«' 
tillery,  and  bad  a  regiment  given  him.     His  services  were 
DOW  so  important,  that  Cromwell  left  him  commander  in 
ebief  in  Scotland,  when  be  returned  to  England  to  pursue 
Charles  II.     In  1652,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
illness,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health :  after  which,  he  set  out  again  for  Scotland, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  uniting  that  kingdom  with 
the  new-erected  commonwealtby  and,  having  successfully 
concluded  it,  returned  to  Lpndon.    The  Dutch  war  having 
now  been  carried  on  for  some  months,  lieutenant-general 
Monk  was  joined  with  the  admirals  Blake  and  Dean  in  the- 
conrimand  at  sea;  in  which  service,  June  2,  1653,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  by  his  courage  and  conduct  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet.     Monk  and  Dean  were  on  board  the 
same  ship ;    and,  Dean   being  killed  the  first  broad^ide^ 
Monk  threw  his  cloak  over  the  body,  and  gave  orders  for 
continuing  the  fight,  without  suffering  the  enemy  to  know 
that  we  had  lost  one  of  our  admirals.     Cromwell,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  paving  his  way  to  the  supreme  commaod^ 
which,  Dec.  16,  1653,  he  obtained,  under  the  title  of  pro- 
tector;  and,  in  this  capacity,  soon  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Dutch.     Monk  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  terms 
of  this  peace  j  and  his  remonstrances  were  well  received 
by  Oliver's  own  parliament     Monk  also,   on  his  return 
home,  was  treated  so  respectfully  by  them,  that  Oliver  is 
said  to  have  grown  jealous  of  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in- 
clined to  another  interest,  but,  receiving  satisfaction  from 
the  general  on  that  head,  he  not  only  took  him  into  favour^ 
but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  fresh  troubles  in  Scotland,  sent ' 
him  there  as  commander  in  chief.     He  set  out  in  April 
1654,  and  finished  the  war  by  August;  when  he  returned 
from  the  Highlands,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Dalkeith,  a 
seat  belonging  to  the  countess  of  Buccleugh,  within  five 
miles  of  Edinburgh :  and  here  he  resided  during  the  re- 
maining time  that  he  stayed  in  Scotland,  which  was  five 
years,  amusing  himself  with  rural  pleasures,  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  though  his  government  was  more  arbitrary 
than  any  they  had  experienced.     He  exercised  this  go-' 
vernment  as  one  of  the  protector's  council  of  state  in  Scot- 
land, whose  commission  bore  date  in  June  1655.     Crom- 
well, however,  could  not  help  distrusting  him  at  times,  on 
account  of  his  popularity;  nor  was  this  distrust  entirely 
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whhont  die  appearance  of  foundation.     It  is  certain  the 
king  entertained  ^ood  hopes  of  him,  and  to  that  purpose ' 
tent  to  him  the  following  letter  from  Colen,  Aug.  12,  1655. 

**  One,  who  believes  he  knows  jout  nature  and  inclina- 
tions very  well,  assures  me,  that,  notwithstanding  all  iir 
accidents  and  misfortunes,  you  retain  still  your  old  affec- 
tiob  to  me,  and  resotve  to  express  it  upon  the  first  season- 
able opportunity ;  which  is  as  much  as  I  look  for  from  you. 
We  must  all  patiently  wait  for  that  opportunity,  which  may 
be  offered  so6ner  than  we  expect :  when  it  is,  let  it  find 
you  ready ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  have  a  care  to  keep 
yourself  out  of  their  hands,  who  know  the  hurt  you  can  do 
them  in  a  good  conjuncture,  and  can  never  but  suspect 
your  affection  to  be,  as  I  am  confident  it  is,  towards 

Yours,  &c,  Charles  Rex.** 

However,  Monk  made  no  scruple  of  discovering  every 
step  taken  by  the  cavaliers  which  came  to  his  knowledge, 
even  to  the  sending  the  protector  this  letter ;  and  joined 
in  promoting  addresses  to  him  from  the  army,  one  of  which  * 
Was  received  by  the  protector  March  19,  1657,  in  which 
year  Monk  received  a  summons  to  diverts  house  of  lords. 
Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  Monk  joined  in  an  address  to 
the  new  protector  Richard,  whose  power,  nevertheless,  he 
fbresaw  would  be  but  short-lived ;  it  having  been  his  opi* 
nion,  that  Oliver,  had  he  lived  much  longer,  would  scarce 
have  been  able  to  preserve  himself  in  his  station.  And , 
iildeed  Cromwell  himself  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  that 
great  alteration  which  happened  after  hi^  death,  and  fear- 
ftti  that  the  general  was  deeply  engaged  in  those  measures ' 
which  procured  it;  if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  general  Monk  a  little  before,  to  which  was  added  , 
the  foUbwtng  remarkable  post$cript :  ^'  There  be  that  tell 
me,  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,.called 
George  Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  there  to  introduce 
Charles  Stuart ;  I  pray  you,  use  your  diligence  to  appre- 
hend him,  and  send  him  up  to  me."  It  belongs  to  history 
to  relate  all  the  steps  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  and  which  were  ably  conducted  by  Monk.  Immedi- 
ately after  that  event,  he  was  loaded  with  pensions  and 
honours ;  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  one  of  the  privy- 
council,  master  of  the  horse,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, first  lord-commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  and  soon 
after  created  a  peer,  being  made  baron  Monk  of  Potheridge, 
B^aucbamp^  and  Tees^  earl  of  Tarringion>  and  duke  of 
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^Ib^mafle^  wilb  a  grant  of  7000Z,  per  annom^  estate  of 
ij)beritance»  besides  other  pensions^    He  received  a  very^' 
peculiar  acknowledgnc^nt  of  regard  on  being  thus  called* 
to  the  peerage ;  almost  the  whole  house  of  commons  at- 
tending him  to  %he  very  door  of  the  house  of  lords,  whild 
he  behi^fsd  with  great  moderation^  silence,  and  humility* 
This  behaviour  was  really  to  be  admired  in  a  man,  who, 
by  his  p^icsonal  merit,  had  raised  himself  within  the  reach 
of  a  cfown,  which  he  had  the  prudence,  or  the  virtue,  to 
wave :  yet  be  preserved  it  to  the  end  of  bis  life  :  insomuch^ 
t))at  the  king,  who  used  to  call  him  bis  political  father,  saic^ 
v^ry  highly  to  his  honour,  '^  the  duke  of  Albemarle  de- 
meaned himself  in  such  a  manner  to  the  prince  he  had 
o'bliged,  as  never  to  seem  to  overvalue  the  services  c^  ge- 
neral Monk.*'     During  the  remainder  of  bi»  life  he  was 
consulted  and  employed  upon  all  great  occasions  by  the 
l^ng,  apd  at  the  same  time  appears  to  have  been  esteemed 
ajid  beloved  by  hia  fellow-subjects*  In  1664,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  he  was,  by  the  duke  of  York^ 
v^ho  commanded  the  fleet,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
admiralty :  and^  the  plague  breaking  out  the  same  year  in 
I^ndon,  b^  was  intrusted  likewise  with  the  care  of  the  city 
by  the  king»  who  retired  to  Oxford.    He  was,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  appointed  joint-admiral  of  the  fleet  with 
pjrince  Rupert,  and  distinguished  himself  with  great  bra- 
very against  the  Dutch.    In  September  1666,  the  fire  of 
London  occasioned  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  to  be  recalled 
from  the  fleet,  to  assist  in  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
who  expressed  their  afiection  and  esteem  for  him,  by  crying 
out  publicly,  as  he  passed  through  the  ruined  streets,  that, 
*\i{  his  grace  had  been  there,  the  city  had  not  been  burned.** 
The  many  hardships  and  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  a 
.  inilitary  life  began  to  shake  his  constitution  somewhat  early ; 
•o  that  about  his  60th  year  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropsy; 
which^  being  too  much  neglected,  perhaps  on  account  of 
hvi  having  been  hitherto  remarkably  healthy,   advanced 
very  rapidly,  and  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Jan.  3,  1669-70, 
when  he  was  entering  his  62d  jFear.  He  died  in  the  esteem 
-  of  hia  sovereign^  and  bis  brother  the  duke  of  York,  as  ap- 
pears not  only  from  the  high  posts  he  enjoyed,  and  the 
gceaf  tn^st  reposed  in  him  by  both,  hut  also  from  the  tender 
concern  shewn  by  tliem,  in  a  constant  inquiry  after  his 
state  during  bis  last  illness,  and  the  public  and  priiTcely 
legardpaid  to  his  memory  after  his  decease ;  for,  hisfi|i«* 
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Beral  was  honoured  with  all  imaginable  pomp  and  toletft'* 
nity,  and  bis  ashes  admitted  to  mingle  with  those  of  the 
royal  blood;  he  being  interred,  April  4,  1670^  in  Henry 
the  Vllth's  chapel  at  Westminster,  after  bis  corpse  had 
lain  in  state  many  weeks  at  Somerset-house. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle^s  character  has  been  variously 
represented,  and  some  parts  of  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  de« 
fended  without  an  appeal  to  those  principles  of  policy 
which  are  frequently  at  variance  with  monility.  Hume, 
however,  thinks  it  a  singular  proof  of  the  strange  power 
of  faction,  that  any  malignity  (alluding  to  such  writers  as 
!l§urnet,  Harris,  &c.)  should  pursue  the  memory  of  a  no- 
bleman, the  *tenour  of  whose  life  was  so  unexceptionable, 
and  who,  by  restoring  the  ancient  and  legal  and  free  go- 
vernment to  three  kingdoms  plunged  in  the  most  destruc- 
tive anarchy,  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  subject  in  these 
islands,  who,  ^ince  the  beginning  of  time,  rendered  the 
most  durable  and  most  essential  services  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  means  also,  by.  which  he  atchieved  his  great 
undertakings,  were  almost  entirely  unexceptionable.  ^*  His 
temporary  dissimulation,'*  continues  Hume,  '^  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  could  scarcely  be  blameable.  He  had 
received  no  trust  from  that  mongrel,  pretended,  usurping 
parliament  whom  he  dethroned;  therefore  could  betray 
none :  he  even  refused  to  carry  his  di$simulatioi)i  so  far  as 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the  king.*'  Yet  Hume 
allows  that  in.  his  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrrg  (in  the 
Clarendon  papers)  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  false  protes- 
tations of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  an  author:  a  light  in  which 
he  is  by  no  means  generally  known,  and  yet  in  which  he  did 
not  want  merit.  After  his  death,  was  published,  by  au- 
thority, a  treatise  which  he  composed  while  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower :  it  is  called,  ^*  Observations  upon  military  and 
political  Affairs,  written  by  the  honourable  George  Duke 
of  Albemarle,"  &c.  Londbn,  1671,  small  folio.  Besides 
a  dedication  to  Charles  II.  signed  John  Heath,  the  editor, 
it  contains  thirty  chapters  of  martial  rules,  interspersed 
with  political  observations,  and  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary grammar.  We  have,  besides,  "  The  Speech  of  ge- 
neral Monk  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  the 
settling  the  conduct  of  the  Armies  of  Three  Nations,  for 
the  Safety  thereof;**  another  delivered  at  Whitehall,  Feb. 
21,  1659,  to  the  members  of  parliament,  at  their  meeting 
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hetOft  %h^  re-ftdmission  of  their  formerly-secluded  mem- 
bek^ ;  Biid  **  Letters  relating  to  the  Restoration,''  London, 
2714.15.* 

MONK  (Hon.  Mary),  daughter  of  Lord  Molesworth, 
and  wife  to  George  Monk,  esq.  was  celebrated  for  her 
poetical* talents.  She  acquired  by  her  own  application  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Ian* 
guages ;  and,  from  a  study  of  the  best  authors,  a  decided 
toffte  for  poetical  composition.  She  appears  to  hare  written 
for  her  own  amusement,  rather  than  with  any  view  to  pub- 
lication. Her  poems  were,  not  printed  till  after  her  deaths 
when  they  were  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Marinda; 
Poems  and  Translations  upon  several  Occasions,^'  London, 
1716,  8vo.  A  dedication  to  Caroline,  princess  of  Wales, 
was  prefixed  to  them  by  lord  Molesworth,  the  father  ojf 
Mrs.  Monk,  who  speaks  of  the  poems  as  the  production 
^  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  youifig  woman,  who,  in  a  re- 
mote country  retirement,  without  other  assistance  than  that 
of  a  good  library,  and  without  omitting  the  daily  care  due 
to  a  large  family,  not  only  acquired  the  several  languages 
here  made  use  of,  but  the  good  morals  and  principles  con«> 
tained  in  those  books,  so  as  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  well 
daring  her  life  and  languishing  sickness,  as'at  the  hour  or 
her  death ;  dying  not  only  like  a  Christian,  but  a  Romao 
lady,  and  becoming  at  once  the  grief  and  the  comfort  of' 
her  rehitions.*'  She  died  in  1715,  at  Bath.  On  her  death- 
bed she  wrote  some  very  affecting  verses  to  her  husband,* 
Which  are  not  printed  in  her  works,  but  may  be  found  in 
▼d.  11.  of  the  "  Poems  of  Eminent  Ladies,*'  and  ih  "Gib- 
ber's Lives"* 

MONMOUTH  (GEorFBOY).    See  JEFFREY. 

MONNIER  (Peter  Charles  le),  an  eminent  French 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  wits  born  at  Paris,  Nov.  23, 
1715.  His  education  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  sciences, 
to  which  he  manifested  an  early  attachment ;  and  his  pro- 
gress was  such  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  wad 
chosen  as  the  co-operator  of  Maupertuis,  in  the  melasure 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  polar  circle.  At  the 
period  when  the  errors  in  Flamsteetfs  catalogue  of  the  stars* 
oegan  to  be  manifest,  he  undertook  to  determine  atiew  the 
positions  of  the  zodiacal  stars  as  being  the  most  useful  to 

.^  Biog.  Brit— tife  by  Gamble,  1671,  Sro,  tnd  by  Skhmer,  edited  by  Web*. 
9^9  2d  edition,  1724. — Letters  by  emiueut  persons,  1813,  3  TOls.  Svo. 
*  Ballard's  Memoiri.'— Cibber's  Lives — ^Harris's  Ware. 
VOL.XXIL  R  . 
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fLstroDomers.  Id  1743  he  ti^ced  at  St  Salpice  a  grind 
meridian  line,  in  order  to  ascertain  certain  solar  OM>tioiiay 
and  also  the  small  variations  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

In  1746,  he  determined,  after  numerous  observations^ 
the  great* inequalities  of  Saturn,  produced  by  the  ^tioa 
of  Jupiter ;  and  his  work  served  as  a  foundation  for  the 
paper  of  Euler  on  this  subject,  which  gained  the  prize  at 
the  academy  of  sciences  in  1748.  Soon  after  tliis,  Le 
Monnier  published  his  ^'  Astronomical  Institutions,"  a  work 
which  was  so  much  the  more  useful,  as  it  was  then  the  only 
one  in  France  thtit  contained  the  first  principles  of  astro* 
bomy.  Having  undertaken  to  determine  the  errors  of  the 
lunar  tables,  he  directed  his  labours  peculiarly  to  that  sa* 
tellite,  which  he  observed  with  assiduity  during  the  entire 
period  of  eighteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  same 
errors  should  recommence.  His  principal  works,  besides 
the  foregoing,  are  "  Lunar  Nautical  Astronomy,'*  "Tables 
of  the  Stin,"  and  "  Corrections  of  those  of  the  Mooq.*'  He 
took  great  pleasure  in  astronomical  observations,  and  to 
Jiim  has  been  ascribed  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  France  in  practical  a:stronomy. 
'  During  his  long  career  he  was  considered  among  his 
friends  as  the  soul  of  astronomy,  and  made  numerous  pro- 
selytes to  this  study  by  his  advice,  example,  and  instrac- 
tions*  It  is  to  him  we  chiefly  owe  the  early  progress  of 
two  celebrated  astronomers,  Lalande  and  Pingr^.  Le  Mon- 
nier died  in  1799,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a 
brother,  Lewis  William,  a  very  able  experimental  philo* 
sopher,  but  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  abbe  of 
that  name  who  translated  Terence  and  Persius  into  French, 
and  who  was  ^  the  author  of  fables,  tales,  and  epistles 
Tli^  latter  died  in  1796.* 

MONNOY£  (Bernard  d$  la),  a  learned  French  poet, 
was  born  in  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  June  .15, 1641. 
He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  had  a  decided  taste 
for  poetry;  and,  in  1671,  bad  a  fair  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents.  The  subject  of  the  prize  of  poetry, 
fpunded  by  the  members  of  the  French  aeademy  at  this 
tiqae,  was,  '^  The  Suppressing  of  Duelling  by  Lewis  XI V.'^  . 
^As  this  was  the  6rst  contest  of  the  kind,  the  candidates 
were  numerous  and  eager;  but  la  IVfonnoye  succeeded, 
and  bad  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  won  the  prize 
founded  by  the  French  academ^y ;  by  which  be  gained  a 

I  Hilt  de  I'AttrotiotDie  deputf  17SI  jutqu^a  1811,  p«r  M.  Voiroa, 
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reputation  that  increased.  e?er  after.  In  1673^  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  new  prize,  the  fubject  of  which  was^ 
**  The  protection  with  which  his  Gallic  majesty  honoured 
the  French  academy ;"  but  hi^  poem  came  too  late.  .  He 
won  the  prize  in  1675,  on  **  The  glory  of  arms  and  learn- 
ing under  Lewis  XIV ;"  and  that  also  of  1677,  on  ^' The 
Education  of  the  Dauphin.^'  On  this  occasion,  the  highest 
compliment  was  made  him  by  the  abb£  Regnier;  who  said^ 
.  that  '^  it  would  be  proper  for  the  French  academy  to  elect 
Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  upon  the  first  vacancy,  because,  as  be 
would  thereby  be  disqualified  from  writing  any  more,  such 
as  should  then  be  candidates,  would  be  encouraged  to 
write.*'  It  was  indeed  said,  that  he  dbcontinued  to  write 
for  these  prizes  at  the  solicitation  of  the  academy ;  a  cir« 
cumstance  which,  if  true,  reflects  higher  honour  on  him 
than  a  thousand  prizes.  He  wrote  many  other  successftil 
pieces,  and  was  no  less  applauded  in  Latin  poetry  than  in 
the  French.  Menage  and  Bayle  have  both  bestowed  the 
highest  encomiums  on  bis  Uttin  poetry.  His  Greek  and 
Italian  poems  are  Hkewise  much  commended  by  the  French 
critics. 

But  poetry  was  not  la  Monnoye^s  only  province:  tea 
perfect  skill  in  poetry,  be  joined  a  very  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  languages.  He  was  also  an  acute 
critic  :  and  no  man  applied  himself  with  greater  assiduity^ 
to  the  study  of  history,  ancient  aifd  modern.  He  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  scarce  books,  that  had  any- 
thing curious  in  them,  ,aod  was  well  versed  in  literary  his- 
tory. He  wrote  *^  Remarks  on  the  Menagiana  :*'  in  the 
last  editipn  of  which,  printed  in  1715,  in  4  vols*  12mo,  are 
included  several  pieces  of  his  poetry,  and  a  curious  dis- 
sertation on  the  i^k>us  book  <<  De  tribus  Impostoribus.^' 
His  **  Dissertation  on  Pomponius  Lsetus,'^  at  least  an 
extract  of  it,  is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  Baillet's 
^  Jugemens  des  S^avans,*'  published  in  1722,  with  a  great 
onmber  of  remarks  and  corrections  by  la  Monnoye.  He 
<^  eoabellished  the  ^^  Anti-Baillet  of  Menage,''  with  cor- 
rections and  notes.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  litera- 
ture, by  his  own  productions,  and  the  assistance  which 
he  communicatd  Tery  freely,  upon  all  occasi<nis,  to  other 
authors.  Among  others,  he  favoured  Bayle  with  a  gr^t 
plumber  of  curious  particulars  for  his  ^'  Dictionary,''  which 
ms  liberally  acknowledged.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  15, 
1728;  in  his  88tb  yew. 

a  2 
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Mr.  de  Sallingre  published  at  the  Hague  '^  A  Collection 
of  Poems  by  la  Monnoye/'  with  bis  euioginm^  to  which  we 
owe  many  of  the  particulars  given  above.  He  also  lefl 
behind  him  *^  A  Collection  of  Letters/'  mostly  critical  ^ 
several  curious  "  Dissertations ;"  three  hundred  **  Select 
Epigrams  from  Martial,  and  other  Poets,  ancient  and  mo* 
dern,  in  French  verse  ;*'  and  several  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  ready  for  the  press. 
A  collection  of  his  works  in  3  vols.  8vo,  was  published  in 
1769.  He  deserved  that  the  French  academy  should  admit 
into  their  list  a  person  on  whom  they  had  so  often  be* 
stowed  their  laurels,  and  he  might,  doubtless,  have  ob- 
tained that  honour  sooner,  had  he  sued  for  it:  but,  as  he 
declined  suoh  solicitation,  he  was  not  elected  till  17 IS,  on 
the  death  of  abb^  Regner  des  Marias.  ^He  married  Claude 
Henriot,  whom  he  survived,  after  living  many  years  with 
her  in  the  strictest  amity ;  as  appears  from  a  copy  of  his 
verses,  and  also  from  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  He  had  accumulated  a  very  curious  ^nd  valua-^ 
ble  library,  but  was  obliged,  by  the  failure  of  the  Missisippi 
scheme,  to  propose  selling  it,  in  order  to  support  his 
family.'  This  the  duke  de  Villeroi  hearing,  settled  an 
annual  pension  of  6000  livres  upon  him ;  for  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  that  noble- 
man. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  duke  did  it  oifly  upon 
condition,  that  himself  should  inherit  the  library  after  the 
death  of  la  Monnoye,  who  accepted  the  terms.* 

MONNOYER.     See  BAPTIST,  John. 

MONRO  (Alexander,  M.  D.),  an  eminent  anatomist, 
and  the  father  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  wits 
descended  both  by  his  paternal  and  maternal  parents  froin 
distinguished  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  was 
born  in  London,  in  September  1697,  where  his  father, 
then  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  king  William  in  Flanders, 
resided  upon  leave  of  absence  in  the  winter.  On  quitting 
the  army,  Mr.  Monro  settled  in  Edinburgh ;  and  perceiv- 
ing early  indications  of  talent  in  Alexander,  he  gave  him 
the  best  instruction  which  Edinburgh  then  afforded,  and 
afterwards  sent  hitn  to  London,  where  He  attended  the 
anatomical  courses  of  Cheselden,  and  while  here,  laid  the 
foundation  of  bis  most  important  work  on  the  bones'.  He 
then  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris  and  Ley  den,  where  bis 

•  Gen.  Pict.— Morcri. 
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industry  and  pr6imsiag  talents  recommencTed  bim  to  the 
particular  notice  of  Boerhaave.  On  ins  return  to  £din«- 
burgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1719,  be  was  appointed  professor 
and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons^ 
the  joint  demonstrators  having  spontaneously  resigned  in 
his  favour,  and  soon  after  began  also  to  give  public  lectures 
on  anatomy,  aided  by  the  preparations  which  he  had  made 
when  abroad ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Alston,  then  a 
young  mad,  united  with  him  in  the  plan,  and  began  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  and  botany. 
These  coursies  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  that  me- 
dical school,  which  has  since  extended  its  fame,  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  over  the  new  world.  Mr.  Monro 
suggested  this  plan;  and  by  the  following  circumstance^ 
probably,  contributed  to  lead  his  son  into  a  mode  of  lec« 
.  turing,  which  subsequently  carried  him  to  excellencei 
Without  the  young  teacher's  knowledge,  he  invited  the 
president  and  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  whole  company  of  surgeons,  to  honour  the  first  day'« 
lecture  with  their  presence.  This  unexpected  company 
threw  the  doctor  into  such  confusion,  that  he  forgot  the 
words  of  the  discourse,  which  he  had  written  and  com* 
mitted  to  memory.  Having  -left  his  papers  at  home,  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  little  time  what  to  do  :  but,  with  much 
presence  of  mind,  he  immediately  began  to  shew  some  of 
the  anatomical  preparations,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  re- 
collection ;  and  very  soon  resolved  not  to  attempt  to  re* 
peat  the  discourse  which  he  had  prepared,  but  to  express 
himself  in  such  language  as'  should  occur  to  him  from  the 
subject,  which  he  was  confident  that  he  understood.  The 
experiment  succeeded:  he  delivered  himself  well,  and 
gained  great  applause  as  a  good  and  ready  speaker.  Thus 
discovering  bis  own  strength,  he  resolved  henceforth  never 
to  recite  any  written  discourse  in  teaching,  and  acquired  a 
free  and  elegant  style  of  delivering  lectures. 

In  the  same  year,  1720,  a  regular  series  of  medical  in* 
struction  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh,  through  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Monro's  father:  these  two  lectureshipr  were  put 
upon  the  university  establishment,  to  which  were  soon 
after  added  those  of  Drs.  Sinclair,  Rutherford,  Innes,  aud 
Plummer.  This  system  of  medical  education  was,  how-* 
ever,  incomplete,  without  affording  some  opportunity  to 
the  students  of  witnessing  the  progress  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  of  hearing  lectures.    A  proposal  was. 
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therefore^  made  to  erect  and  endow  an  hospital  by  tub^ 
scription  ;  and  Dr.  Monro  published  a  pa.inphlet,  e3q>Iain- 
iQg  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  The  royal  in- 
firmary was  speedily  raised,  endowed,  and  established  by 
charter ;  and  the  institution  of  clinical  lectures,  which  were 
commenced  by  Dr.  Monro  on  the  surgical  cases,  and  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  .1748,  on  the  medical  cases, 
completed  that  admirable  system  of  instruction,  upon  which 
the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh  have  been  subsequently  founded. 

Dr.  Monro,  who  was  indefatigable  in  the  labours  of  his 
office,  soon  made  himself  known  to  the  professional  world 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  valuable  publications.  His 
first  and  principal  publicatfon  was  his  <<  Osteology,  or 
Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,*'  which  appeared 
in  1726,  and  passed  through  eight  editions  during  his  life, 
and  was  translated  into  .most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
To  the  latec  editions  of  this  work  he  subjoined  a  concise 
neurology f  or  description  of  the  nerves,  and  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  lacteal  system  and  thoracic  duct. 

Dr.  Monro  was  also  the  father  and  active  supporter  of  a 
society,  which  was  established  by  the  professors  and  other 
practitioners  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
publishing  papers  on  professional  subjects,  and  no  which 
the  public  is  indebted  for  six  volumes  of  **  Medical  Essays 
and  Observations  by  a  Society  at  Edinburgh,'*  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1732.  Dr.  Monro  was  the  secreury  of 
this  society ;  and  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
when  the  members  of  the  society  became  remiss  in  their 
attendance,  the  whole  labour  of  collection  and  publication 
was  carried  on  by  himself;  ^'insomuch  that  after  this,'* 
says  his  biographer,  *^  scarce  any  other  member  ever  saw 
a  paper  of  the  five  last  volumes,  except  those  they  were 
the  authors  of,  till  printed  copies  were  sent  them  by  the 
bookselien**  Of  this  collection,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
papers  were  written  by  Dr.  Monro,  on  anatoniiial,  phy- 
siological, and  practical  subjects :  the  most  elai^orate  of 
these  is  an  "  Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus/'  in 
three  dissertations.  Haller,  speaking  of  these  volumes  as 
highly  valuable  to  the  profession,  adds,  ^^  Mbnrous  ibi 
eminet.'* 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  publication,  the  socif^ty  was 
revived,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  mathematical 
professor,  Colin  Maclaurin,  and  was"  extended  to  the  td-* 
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mission  of  literary  and.  pbilosophical  topics.  Dr.  Monro 
a^in  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings,  as  one  of  its 
vice- presidents,  especially  after  the  death  of  Maclaurin, 
when  two  volumes  of  its  memoirs,  entitled  **  Essays  Phy- 
sical and  .Literary,^'  were  published,  and  some  materials  for 
a  third  collected,  to  which  Dr.  Monro  contributed  several 
useful  papers.  The  third  was  not  published  during  his 
life.  His  last  publication  was  an  '*  Account  of  the  Success 
of  Inoculation  in  Scotland,*'  written  originally  as  an  answer 
to  some  inquiries  addressed  to  him  from  the  committee  of 
the  faculty  of  physicians  at  Paris,  appointed  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  practice.  It  was  afterv^ards  published  at 
the  request  of  sotne  of  his  friends,  and  contributed  to  ex- 
tend the  practice  in  Scotland.  Besides  the  works  which 
be  published,'  he  left  several  MSS.  written  at  different' 
times,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :  via.  A 
History  of  Anatomical  Writers;  An  Encheiresis  Anato- 
mica;  Heads  of  many  of  his  Lectures;  A  Treatise'  on 
Comparative  Anatomy ;  A  Treatise  on  Wounds  and  Tu- 
mours; and.  An  Oradon  de  Cuticula.  This  last,  as  well 
as  the  short  tract  on  comparative  anatomy,  has  been  printed 
in  au  edition  of  his  whole  works,  in  one  volume  quarto^' 
published  by  bis  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  at  Edinburgh, 
10  1781.  This  tract  had  been  published  surreptitiously  in 
1744,  from  notes  taken  at  his  lectures;  but  is  here  giv^u 
in  a  more  correct  form. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Monro  resigned  his  anatomical  chair,  which 
he  had  so  long  occupied  with  the  highest  reputation,  to 
his  son,  just  mentioned ;  but  he  stilt  continued  to  lecture 
as  one  of  the  clinical  professors  on  the  cases  in  the  in- 
firmary. His  life  was  also  a  scene  of  continued  activity  in 
other  af&irs,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  For  he  was 
not  only  a  member,  but  a  most  assiduous  attendant,  of 
many  societies  and  institutions,  for  promoting  literature, 
arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  in  Scotland;  be  was  also 
a  director  of  the  bank  of  Scotland,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  commissioner  of  high  roads,  &c.  and  was  punctual  in' 
the  dbcharge  of  all  bis  duties.  His  character  in  private 
life  was  as  amiable  and  Exemplary  as  it  was  useful  ib  pub- 
lic. To  the  literary  honours,  which  he  auained  at  hoinei 
were  added  those  of  a  fellow  of  the  voyal  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  an  honorary  member  of  the  royal  academy  ol 
surgery,  at  Paris. 
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,  Dr.  Monro  was  a  roan  of  middle  stature,  musculiu',  and 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity ;  but  was  subject 
for  many  years  to  a  spitting  of  blood  on  catching  the  least 
cpldy  and  through  his  life  to  frequent  inflammatory  fevers. 
After  an  attack  of  the  influenza,  in  1762,  he  was  afflicted 
with  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  a  painful  and  tedious  nature^ 
ivbicb  continued  ever  after,  until  it  terminated  his  iexist«> 
^nce.  This  was  a  fungous  ulcer  of  the  bladder  and  i^ctum, 
the  distress  of  which  b^  bore  with  great  fortitude  and  re- 
signation, and  died  with  perfect  calmness,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1767,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

^  Two  of  his  SODS  became  distinguished  physicians ;  Dr. 
JVUXANDER,  his  successor,  and  who  has  filled  his  cbaii 
since  his  death,  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  by  his 
valuable  publications.  It  was  not  until  1801  that  to  re<* 
Ueve  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  professorship,  he 
associated  with  himself,  his  son,  the.tbird  Alexander  Monro^ 
who  bids  fair  to  perpetuate  the  literary  honours  of  his 
family.  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  the  other  son  of  the  flrst 
Alexander,  settled  as  a  physician  in  London,  became  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and  senior  phy- 
sician to  the  army.  He  wrote,  besides  several  smaller  me^ 
4ical  treatises,  *'  Observations  on  the  Means  of  preserving 
%]ie  Health  of  Soldiers,"  1780,  2  vols.  8vo;  a  treatise  ou 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  the  Materia 
Medica,  1788,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  the  life  of  his  father,  pre-'^ 
*  fixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works  published  by  his  son, 
Alexander,  1781,  4to.  He  died  in  July  1 802,  aged  seventy 
one.  It  is  from  this  life  of  the  first  Dr.  Monro,  that  the 
preceding  account  is  taken.  ^ 

f  MONRO  (John),  an  eminent  physician,  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of 
Ross,  in  North  Britain ;  and  was  born  at  Greenwich,  in  the 
90unty  of  Kent,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1715,  O.  S4 
His  grandfather.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  was  principal  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  just  before  the  jrevolu«^ 
tipn  in  1688,  bad  been  nominated  by  king  James  the  Hd, 
to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  the  Orkneys ;  but  the  alteration 
which  took  place  in  the  church-establishment  of  Scotland 
at  that  period,  prevented  his  obtaining  possession  of  this 
bidiopric;  and  the  friendship  which  prevailed  between 
him  and  the  celebrated  lord  Dundee,  the  avowed  opfiooent 

}  Life  as  abo?e.«-Reet*t  Cyclopedia, 
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oi  king  WilluuS)  added  to  his  being  thought  averse  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  exposed  him  to  much  persecutiou 
ftom  the  supporters  of  the  revolution,  and  occasioned  him 
to  retire  from  Edinburgh  tp  London,  whither  he  brought 
with  him  his  only  son,  then  a  child.  James  Monro,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Alexander,  after  taking  his  academical  degrees 
in  the  university  of  Oxford^  practised  with  much  success 
as  a  physicifin  in  London ;  and,  dedicating  his  studies 
principally  to  the  investigation  of  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  professes  to  relieve  the  miseries  arising  from  insanity^ 
was  elected  physician  to  the  hospital  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlem. 

Dr.  John  Monro  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  James,  and 
was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylors  school  in  London,  whence 
be  was  remx)ved  in  1723  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  In  1743,  by  the  favour  of  sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  with  whom  his  fadier  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship,  be  was  elected  to  one  of  the  travelling  fellow- 
ships  founded  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  and  soon  after  went  abroad. 
He  studied  physic,  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave ;  after  which  he 
visited  various  parts  of  Europe.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Paris  in  1745,  whence  he  returned  to  Holland  ;  and,  after 
a  short  stay  in'  that  country,  he  passed  through  part  of 
Germany  into  England,  carefully  observing  whatever  merits ' 
ed  the  notice  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taste.  After  quit* 
ting  Italy  he  pud  a  second  visit  to  France,  and,  having 
continued  some  time  in  that  country,  returned  to  England 
in  1751. 

During  his  ^sence  on  the  continent,  the  university  of 
Otfor^i  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic^ 
by  diploma;  and  his  father's  health  beginning  to  decline 
soon  after  bis  arrival  in  England,  he  was,  in  July  1751, 
elected  joint  physician  with  him  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlem 
hospitals,  and  on  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter 
end  of  1752,  he  became  sole  physician  thereof. 

From  this  time  he  confined  his  practice  entirely  to  cafts 
of  insanity,  in  which  branch  of  the  medical  art  be  attained 
to  a  higher  degree  of  eminence  than  was  possessed  by  any 
ofbis  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Iti  I75S,  Dr.  Bat- 
tle having  published  **  A  Treatise  on  Madness,"  wherein 
be;spoke,  as  Dr.  Monro  conceived,  disrespectfully  of  the 
former  physicians  of  Bethlem  hospital,  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upoa  him  to  take  some  notice  of  the  pablicaiton  ^ 
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and,  in  the -same  year,  published  a  small  pamphlet,  en<* 
titled,  •*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Battie^s  Treatise  on  Madness.** 
His  ideas  of  this  dreadful  malady,  as  well  as  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  compose  these  remarks,  are  very 
concisely  and  elegantly  expressed  in  the  advertisement 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  *^  Madness  is  a  distemper 
of  such  a  nature,  that  very  little  of  real  use  can  be  said 
concerning  it ;  the  immediate  causes  will  for  ever  disap- 
point our  search,  and  the  cure  of  that  disorder  depends  on 
iqanagement  as  much  as  medicine.  My  own  inclination 
would  never  have  led  jne  to  appear, in  print;  but  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  me,  in  my  situation,  to  say  some- 
thing in  answer  to  the  undeserved  censures  which  Dr. 
Battie  has  thrown  upon  my  predecessors.^* 

Dr.  Monro  defines  madness  to  be  a  ^*  vitiated  judgment;** 
though  he  declares,  at  the  same  time,  he  '^  cannot  take 
upon  him  to  s^y,  that  even  this  definition  is  absolute  and 
perfect.*'  His  little  work  contains  the  most  judicious  and 
accurate  remarks  on  this  unhappy  disorder;  and  the  cha- 
racter which,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  draws  of  his  father, 
is  so  spirited,  and  so  full  of  the  warmth  of  filial  affection, 
as  to  merit  being  selected.  **  To  say  he  understood  this 
distemper  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries  is  very  little 
praise ;  the  person  who  is  most  conversant  in  such  cases, 
provided  he  has  but  common  sense  enough  to  avoid  meta- 
physical subtilties,  will  be  enabled,  by  his  extensive  know- 
ledge and  experience,  to  excel  all  those  who  have  not  the 
tutme^  opportunities  of  receiving  information.  He  was  a 
man  of  admirable  discernment,  and  treated  this  disease 
mth  an  address  that  will  not  spon  be  equalled;  he\new 
very  well,  that  the  management  requisite  for  it  was  nerer 
to  be  learned  but  from  observation;  he  was  honest  and 
sincere,  and  though  no  man  was  xsiore  communicative  upon 
points  of  real  use,  he  never  thought  of  reading  lectures  on 
m.  subject  that  can  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  by  per- 
sonal observation  :  physic  he  honoured  as  a  profession,  but 
be  despised  it  as  a  trade;  however  partial  I  tnay  be  to  his 
memory,  his  friends  acknowledge  this  to  be  true,  and  his 
enemies  will  not  venture  to  deny  it.'*  ■ 

In  1753,  Dr.  Monro  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  merchant,  of  London, 
by  whom  he  bad  six  children.  The  eldest  of  these,  John, 
was  designed,  for  the  profes&ion  of  physic,  and  had  made  a 
QOiisiderable  progress  in  his.  studies,  but  died,  a(ter  a  short 
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illness,  at  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  in  1779,  in  the  25th 
year  of  bis  age.  The  loss  of  his  eldest  son  was  severely 
felt  by  Dr.  Monro,  to  whom  be  was  endeared  by  his  mkny 
amiable  qualities  and  prombing  abilities ;  and  this  loss  was 
aggravated  by  that  of  his  only  daughter,  Charlotte,  who 
was  carried  off  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  by  a  rapid  con* 
sumption,  within  four  years  afterwards.  She  was  a  young 
lady»  who,  to  a  native  elegance  of  manners,  added  excel- 
lent sense,  and  an  uncommon  sweetness  of  dispotitton. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  her  loss  should  prove  a 
severe  blow  to  a  father  who  loved  her  with  the  moat  lively 
affection.  He  was  now  in  his  €Sth  year,  and  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  uncommon  share  of  good  health ;  but  the  con« 
atant  anxiety  he  was  under  during  his  daughter's  illness, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  brought  on  a  paralytic  strol^e 
in  January  1783.  The  strength  of  his  constitution,  how- 
ever, enabled  him  to  overcome  the  first  effects  of  this  dis- 
order, and  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  profession;  but 
bis  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body,  began  from  this  time 
to  decline.  In  17i7,  his  youngest  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Monro 
(who,  on  the  death  of  his  eMM  brother,  had  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,)  was  appointed  his  assistant  at 
Bethlem  hospiul ;  and  he  tbencisforward  gradually  with- 
drew himself  from  business,  till  the  beginning  of  1791, 
when  he  retired  altogether  to  the  village  of  Hadley,  near 
Bamet.;  and  in  this  retirement  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened,  after  a  few  days  illness,  on  the 
27th  of  December,  in  the -same  year,  and  in  the  77th  year 
o£  his  age.-. 

Dr.  Monro  was  tall  and  handsome  in  his  person,  and  of 
a  robust  constitution  of  body.  Though  naturally  of  a  grave 
cast  of  mind,  no  man  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  society 
with  a  greater  relish.  To  great  warmth  of  temper  he  added 
a  nice  sense  of  honour ;  and,  though  avowedly  at  the  head 
of  that  branch  of  his  profession  to  which  he  confined  his 
practice,  yet  his  behaviour  #as  gentle  and  modest,  and 
bis  manners  refined  and  elegant  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  possessed  an  excellent  understanding,  and  great  hu- 
manity o^  disposition  ;  but  the  leading  features  of  his  cha- 
racter were  disinterestedness  and  generosity;  as  he  has 
said  of  his  father^  so  may  it,  with  equal  truth,  be  said  of 
Atm^f//*— '^  physic  he  honoured  as  a  profession^  but  be 
despised  it  as  a  trade!'*  Never  did  be  aggravate  the  misery 
of  those  who  were  in  want,  by  accepting  what  could  ill  be 
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Spared ;  whilst  he  frequently  contlributed  ate  much  by  his 
bounty  a^  his  professional  skill  to  alleviate  the  distress  be 
was  forced  to  witness.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  tnan  of  acute 
observation,  who  knew  hinx  intimately,  ^^  that  he  had  met 
with  many  persons  who  affected  to  hold  money  in  contempt, 
but  Dr.  Monro  was  the  oivly  man  he  bad  found  who  really 
did  despise  it.'' 

He  possessed  a  very  elegant  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  ge- 
peral,  and  bis  collection,  both  of  books  and  prints,  was 
yery  extensive.  He  was  uncommonly  well  versed  in  the 
^eurly  history  of  engraving ;  and  the  specimens  he  had  col- 
lected of  the  works  of  the  first  engravers  were  very  select 
and  curious.  Ftom  these,  as  well  as  from  the  communi- 
cations of  Dr.  Monro,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Strutt  derived 
great  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  history  of  en* 
gravers.  Though  he  never  appeared  as  an  author,  except 
4n  the  single  instance  mentioned  above,  he  possessed  «r 
mind  stored  with  the  beauties  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
literature.  Horace  and  Sbakspeare  were  his  favourite 
authors ;  and  his  notes  aud  remarks  on  the  latter  were  cou'^ 
^iderable :  these  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Steevens,  pre^ 
vioUs  to  his  publication  of  the  works  of  our  immortal  poet; 
anxious  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  elucidation  of  those 
passages  which  time  has  rendered  obscure.  His  fondness 
for  reading  was  great,  and  proved  a  considerable  resource 
,to  him  in  the  evening  of  life ;  and  fortunately  he  was  able 
to  enjoy  his  books  till  within  a  very  few  days  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Monro  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Hadley ; 
and,  of  his  children,  three  only  survived  him  :  James,  who 
cbmmanded  the  ship  Houghton,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company;  Charles;  and  Thomas,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  still  is  physician  to  Bethlem  and  Bridewell  hos- 
pitals. Besides  these,  and  his  son  and  daughter,  whose 
deaths  are  mentioned  above,  he  had  a  younger  son,  CoU 
ling,  who  died  an  ipCant.' 

MONSON  (Sir  Willum),  a  brave  English  admiral, 
was  tbe  third  son  of  sir  John  Monsoo,  of  South  Carlton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  born  in  1569.  For  about  two  years  he 
studied  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford :  but,  being  of  an  active 
and  martial  disposition,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  a  contem- 
plative life,  and  applied  himself  to  the  sea-service,  in  which 

^  Written  by  one  of  the  editors  Qf  the  last  odiUon  of  this  Dictionary  Ibom 
private  and  authentic  informatiop. 
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he  became  Tery  expert.  lo  the  beglnnhdg  of  queen  Eli^ 
2ftbeth'»  war  with  Spain,  be  entered  on  board  of  ship  ft ith* 
ont  the  knowledge  of  his  parents;  but  in  1587  we  find  he 

went  out  commander  ofayessel,  and  in  1588,  he  served 

in  ane  of  the  queen's  ships,  but  had  not  the  command  of 
it.     In  1589,  he  was  vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Cumber- 

,  land,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Azores  islands,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Fayal ;  but,  in  their  return,  suffered  such  hard- 
ships,  and  contracted  such  a  violent  illness  fVom  them,  as 
kept  him  at  home  the  whole  year  1590.  <<  The  extremity 
we  endured,"  says  he,  "  was  more  terrible  than  befel  any 
ship  during  the  eighteen  years*  war :  for,  laying  aside  the 
continual  expectation  of  death  by  shipwreck,  and  the  daily 
mortality  of  our  men,  I  will  speak  of  dur  famine,  that  ex- 
ceeded all  men  and  ships  I  hare  known  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  For  sixteen  days  together  we  never  tasted  a  drop  of 
drink,  either  beer,  wine,  or  water;  and  though  we  had 
plenty  of  beef  and  pork  of  a  year's  salting,  yet  did  we  for- 
bear eating  of  it  for  making  us  the  drier.  Many  drank  salt 
water,  and  those  that  did,  died  suddenly,  and  the  last  words 
they  usually  spake,  was,  *  drink,  drink,  drink !'  And  I  dare 
boldly  say,  that,  of  five  hundred  men  that  were  in  that 
ship  seven  years  before,  at  this  day  there  is  not  a  man 
alive  but  myself  and  one  more.'* 

In  1»591,  he  served  a  second  time  under  the  earl  of 
Cumberland ;  and  the  commission  was,  as  all  the  former 
were,  to  act  against  the  Spaniards.  They  took  several  of 
their  ships ;  and  captain  Monson,  being  sent  to  convoy  one 
of  them  to  England,  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  six 
Spanish  gallies,  after  a  long  and  bloody  fight.  On  this 
occasion  they  detained  him  as  an  hostage  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  coveilants,  and  carried  him  to  Portugal, 
where  he  was  kept  prisoner  two  years  at  Cascais  and  Lis- 
bon. Not  discouraged  by  this  ill-luck,  he  entered  a  third 
time  into  the  earPs  service,  in  1593  ;  and  he  behaved  him- 

,  self  in  this,  as  in  all  other  expeditious,  like  a  brave  and 
able  scfaman.  In  1594,  he  was  created  master  of  arts  at 
Oxford  ;  in  1595,  he  was  married ;  in  1596,  he  served  in 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  under  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  to  whom  he  did  great  service  by  his  wise  and  mo- 
dente  counsel,  and  was  deservedly  knighted.  He  was 
employed  in  several  other  expeditions,  and  was  highly  ho* 
noured  and  esteemed  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Military 
Tinctk  were  aiot  king  James's  favourites :  therefore^  after  the 
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.death  of  the  queen^  be  never  received  either  recompente 
or  preferoientj^  more  than  bis  ordinary  entertaioment  or 
.pay,  according  to  the  services  be  was  employed  in.  How- 
ever, iA  1604,  be  was  appointed  adoiiral  of  tbe  Narrow 
Seas,  in  which  statioD  he  continued  tilU616  :  during  which 
time  he  supported  tbe  honour  of  the  English  flag,  against 
Xhe  insolence  of  the  infant  commoowealtb  of  Holland,  of 
which  he  frequently  complains  in  his  <<  Naval  Tracts  ;'*  and 
protected  our  trade  against  the  encroachments  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  and  faithful  services,  be  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  disgrace ;  and,  through  tbe  re- 
sentment of  some  powerful  courtiers,  was  imprisoned  in 
tbe  Tower  in  1616:  but,  after  having  been  examined  by 
the  chief  justice  Coke  and  secretary  Winwood,  he  was  dis- 
charged. He  wrote  a  vindication  of  bis  conduct,  entitled 
^*  Concerning  tbe  insolences  of  tbe  Dutch,  and  a  Justifica* 
tion  of  sir  William  Monson;"  and  dirjected  it  to  the  lord 
chancellor  Eilesmere,  and  sir  Francis  Bacon,  atto.mey- 
general  and  counsellor.  His  zeal  against  tbe  Dutch,  and 
bis  promoting  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  con*' 
trary  to  the  inclination  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  lord 
high  admiral,  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  bis  trouT 
hies.  He  had  also  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  himself  a 
general  and  popular  odium,  in  retaking  lady  Arabella 
Steuart,. after  her  escape  out  of  England  in  June  1611, 
though  it  was  acting  agreeably  to  his  orders  and  duty.  This 
lady  was  confined  to  tbe  Tower  for  her  marriage  with  WiJ^ 
Ham  Seymour,  esq.  as  was  pretended ;  but  the  true  cause 
.of  her  confinement  was,  her  being  too  high  allied,  and 
having  a  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  Sir  WiU 
]iam,  however,  soon  recovered  bis  credit  at  court:  for,  in 
1617,  be  was  called  before  the  privy  council,  to  give  his 
ppinion,  bow  the  pirates  of  Algiers  might  be  suppressed, 
and  the  town  attacked.  He  shewed  the  impossibility  of 
taking  Algiers,  and  was  against  tbe  expedition ;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  was  rashly  Undertaken  by  Villiers  dqke 
of  Buckingham.  He  was  also  against  two  other  under* 
takings,  as  ill-managed,  in  1626  and  162S,  namely,  the  ex- 
peditions to  Cadiz  and  the.  isle  of  Rhee.  He  was  not  em- 
ployed in  these  actions,  because  be  objected  tathe  fuinis- 
ter's  measures ;  but,  in  1635,  it  being  found  necessary  4o 
equip  a  large  fleet,  in  order  to  break  a  coiifederacy  that 
was  forming  between  the  French  and  tbe  Dutch,,  he  wps 
appointed  vice-admiral  in  that  armament,  and  perforio^d 
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l)i»  diitjr  with  great  honour  and  bravery.  After  that  he 
was  employed  no  more,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  privacy/  at  his  seat  at  Kinnersley  in 
Surrey,  where  he  digested  and  finished  his  <'  Naval  Tracts,^' 
published  in  Churchill's  *^  Collection  of  Voyages."  He 
died  there,  Feb.  1642-3,  in  his  seventy^third  year,  and 
left  a  numerous  posterity,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
noble  family  of  Monson,  baron  Monson  of  Burton,-  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.* 

MONSTRELET(£nguerrand  de),  an eminefnt  French 
historian,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  but  the  names 
of  his  parents,  aad  the  period  of  his  birth  have  not  been 
discovered.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  probably  Picardy, 
and  the  time,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
No  particulars  of  his  early  years  are  known,  except  that 
he  evinced,  when  young,  a  love  for  application,  and  a 
dislike  to  indolence.  The  quotatio^3  also  from  Saili^st, 
Livy,  Vegetius,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  occur  in 
bis  Chronicles,  shew  that  he  must  have  made  some  progress 
in  Latin  literature.  He  appears  to  have  been  resident  in 
Cambray  when  he  composed  his  bistoryj  and  passed  there 
the  remainder  o/  his  life.  In  1436  he  was  nominated  to 
the  office  of  lieutenant  du  Gavenier  of  the  Cambresis ;  the 
gavenier  was  the  collector  or  receiver  of  the  annual  dues 
payable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  subjects  of  the 
church  in  the  Cambresis,  for  the  protection  of  them  as 
earl  of  Flanders.  Moitstrelet  biso  held  the  office  of  bailiff 
to  the  chapter  of  Cambray  from  1436  to  1440,  when  ano- 
ther was  appointed.  The  respect  and  consideration  whi^h 
he  had  now  acquired,  gained  him  the  dignity  of  governor 
of  Cambray  in  1444,  and  iu  the  following  year  he  was  no* 
minated  bailiff  of  Wallaincourt.  He  retained  both  of  those 
places  until  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  middle^ 
of  July,  in  1453.  His  character  in  the  register  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, and  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Aubert,  was  that  of  ^^a 
very  honourable  and  peaceable  fnan  ;**  expressions,  says  his 
biographer,  that  appear*  simple  at  first  sight,  but  which 
contain  a  real  eulogium,  if  we  consider"  the  troublesome 
times  in  which  Monstrelet  lived,  the  places  he  held,  the 
interest  he  roust  have  had  sometimes  to  betray  the  truth- in 
^vouf  of  one  of  the  factions  which  then  divided  France^ 

^  Bioff.  Brit.— Caopbell's  Liret  of  the  British  Admirals.— CdDios's  Pe«rss^ 
new  edit. 
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And  caased  the  revolotions  the  history  of  which'  be  hte  pnh^ 
Ikhcd  during  the  life  of  the  principal  actors. 

Monstrelet's  woric,  of  which  there  are  folio  editions,  the 
first  without  date,  the  others  1518,3  vols.  1 572,  &c.  is  called 
**  Chromcles,"  but  deserves  rather  to  be  classed  as  history, 
all  the  characteristics  of  historical  writing  being  found  in 
it  notwithstanding  its  imperfections  and  omissions.  He 
traceaevents  to  their  source,  developes  the  causes,  illustrates 
them  with  the  minutest  details ;  and  bestows  the  utmost 
attentioi^  in  producing  his  authorities  from  edicts,  declara- 
tions, &c.  His  narrative  begins  on  Easter  Day  in  1400^ 
where  that  of  Froissart  ends,  and  extends  to  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1467,  but  the  last  thirteen  years 
were  written  by  an  unknown  author,  and  it  has  since  been 
continued  by  other  hands  to  1516.  After  the  example  of 
Froissart,  be  does  not  confii>e  himself  to  events  that  passed 
in  France ;  he  embraces,  with  almost  equal  detail,  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  which  happened  during  his  time 
in  Flanders,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  it  be* 
comes  unnecessary  here  to  expatiate  on  the  particular 
merits  of  this  work,  as  they  are  now  known  to  the  English 
public  by  the  excellent  translation  lately  published  by 
Thomas  Johnes,  esq.  at  the  Hafod  press,  in  1810,  and 
which,  with  his  preceding  English  edition  of  Froissart,  is; 
justly  entitled  to  form  a  part  in  every  useful  library.  From 
the  biographical  preface  to  Mr.  Johnes's  Monstrelet,  we 
have  gleaned  the  above  particulars.^ 

MONTAGUE  (Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax),  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  and  poet,  was  born  April  16,  lf^61,  at  Hor* 
ton  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George 
Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He 
was  educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to 
Westminster,  where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's 
scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  the  celebrated  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  Busby,  by  his  felicity  in  extemporary 
epigrams.  He  contracted  a  very  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr,  Stepney;  and,  in  1682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  to 
Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  not  being  to  pro- 
ceed till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being 
placed  at  Oxford,  he  might  be  separated  from  his  compa- 
nion, and  therefore  solicited  to  be  remoyed  to  Cambridge/ 

1  Frtfice  at  nhort,  from  the  Memoircf  de  PAacdemto  dc  BeUes  Lcttres, 
volXLIH.by  M.Damr. 
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without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year.  He 
was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  relation,  Dr.  Mon- 
tague, was  then  master  of  Trinity  college  in  which  he  Was 
placed  a  fellow-connnoner,  and  took  him  under  his  parti- 
cular care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Newton,  which  contioued  through  his  life,  and 
was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1685,  he  wrote  some  verses  on  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  earl  of  Dor- 
set, that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  uni- 
versal patron  to  the  other  wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with 
Prior  in  **  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,**  one 
of  his  best  compositions,  which  was  intended  as  a  bur* 
lesqne  of  Dryden*s  "  Hind  and  Panther.**  Commencing 
his  political  career,  he  signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince 
6f  Orange,  and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same 
time  married  the  coimtess  dowager  of  Manchester,  and  in- 
tended to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his 
purpose,  he  purchased  for  1 500/.  the  place  of  one  of  thei 
clerks  of  the  council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the' 
Boyne,  his  patron  Dorset  introduced  him  to  king  William, 
with  this  expression :  '*  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to 
wait  on  your  majesty.'*  To  which  the  king  is  said  to  have 
replied,  <^  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a 
man  of  him  ;**  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  story,  however  current,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  ^  The  king*sl 
answer  implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  our  ^overbial 
and  familiar  diction  than  king  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  March  1691,  Mr.  Montague  first  displayed  bis  abili- 
ties in  the  debates  uponthe  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases 
of  high  treason  ;  the  design  of  this  bill,  amon^  other  things, 
was  to  allow  counsel  to  prisoners  charged  with  that  offence; 
while  the  trial  was  depending*  Montague  rose  up  to  speal^ 
for  it,  but  after  uttering  a  few  sentences,  was' struck  so 
suddenly  with  surprise,  that,  for  a  while,  he  was  not  able 
to  go  on.  Recovering  himself,  he  took  occasion,  from 
this  circumstance,  ^^  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  allowing 
counsel  to  prisoners,  who^vere  to  appeitr  before  their 
judges;  since  he,  who  was  not  only  innocent,  and  unap* 
cused,   but  one  of  their  own  members,  wa^  so  dashed 
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when  be  was  to  speak  before  that  wise  and  illustrious  a^*- 
sembiy*.'* 

In  this  year,  1691,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commis«- 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy  council ; 
and  in  1694  was  appointed  second  commissioner  and  chap- 
celior  of  the  exchequer,  apd  under-treasurer.  In  1695,. 
he  entered  into  the  design  of  re-coining  all  the  current 
money  of  the  nation ;  which,  though  great  difficulties  at- 
tended Jt,  he  completed  in  the  space  of  two  years.  In^ 
1696,  he  projected  the  scheme  for  a  general  fuud,  which, 
gave  rise  to  the  sinking  fund,  afterwards  established  by 
sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  same  year,  be  found  out  a  me- 
thod to.  raise  the  sinking  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England ;. 
and,  in  1697,  he  provided  against  the  mischiefs  from  the 
scarcity  of  money,  by  rabing,  for  the  service  of  the  go- 
Ternment,.  aboiie  two  milhoos  in  exchec^uer-notes ;  oa 
which  occasion  he  was  sometimes  caHed.the  British  Ma- 
chiavel.  Before  the  end-  of  this  session  of  parliafn^nt,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ^^  Charliea 
Montague,  esq«  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  his  good 
services  to  the  government,  did  deserve  his  majesty's  fa- 
vour." This  vote,  when  we  consider  that  the  public  affairs 
called  for  the  skill  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  that  he  was 
at  this  time  not  more  than  thirty-six  years  of  age,,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  entertained  of  his 
-  abilities. 

•  In  169d,  being  advanced  to  the  first  commission  of  the 
treasury,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's 
absence :  the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the. exche- 
quer, and  the  year  after  created  baron  Halifax.  He  was,, 
however,  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  but  the  articles 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from 
^he  council :  and  in  the  first  parliament  of  her  reign  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the 
protection  of  the  Lords.    .In.  1704,  he  \vtote  an, answer  to 

*  Mr.  Reed  observes  that  this  anec-  ing  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lord*, 
dote  is  related  by  Mr:  Walpole,  io  bis  ft  bftcame  a  law  in  the  7ih  William^ 
Catftlogoe  of  Royal  and  Noble  A^tthors,  when  Halifax  and  Shaftesbury  both 
of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  bad  seats.  The  editors  of  the  **  Bio- 
the  **  Characteristics  ;**  but  it  appears  graphia  Britannica"  adopt  Mr.Wal- 
to  be  a  mbtake,  if  we  are  to  under-  pore's  story,  bat  they  are  not  speaking 
stand  that  the  words  were  spoken  hy  of  this  period.  The  story  first  appeared 
Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when  he  had  in  the  Life  of  lord  Halifax,  published 
n<>  seat  in  the  House  pf  Commons  ;  in  1715.    ' 

nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time,  be- 
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Bromley^s  speech  against  occasional  conformity.  He 
headed  the  inquiry  into  the  danger  of  the  church.  In  1706, 
be  proposed  and  negociated  the  union  with  Scotland  ;  and 
wbeo  the  elector  of  Haftover  had  received  the  garter,  after 
the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  succession^ 
be  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  df  the  order  to  the 
electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Sach6- 
vereli ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no 
longer  in  favour,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  sum- 
moning the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  qucfbn's  death  be  was  appointed  one  of  thm 
regency,  during  her  successor's  absence  from  his  kingdoms; 
and,  as  soon  as  George  I.  had  taken  possession  of  the 
throne,  he  was  created  earl  of  Halifax,  installed  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  expected  to  have  been  appointed  lord  high 
treasurer ;  but  as  he  was  only  created  first  commissioner^ 
be  was  highly  chagrined^  nor  was  he  pacified  by  the  above 
honours,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  place  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  to  his  nephew.  Inflamed,  says  Mr.  Coxe,  by 
disappointed  ambition,  he  entered  into  cabals  with  the  tory 
leaders,  for  the  removal  of  those  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
cordially  actefl ;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  bis  intrigues. 
While  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  vigorous  state  of  healt(), 
he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  May  15,  and  died  on  the  19th| 
1715. 

As  he  was  a  patron  of  poets,  his  own  works  did  not  miss 
of  celebration.  Addison  began  to  praise  him  early,  and 
was  followed  or  accompanied  by  other  poets  ;  perhaps  by 
almost  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope,  who  forbore  to  flattec^ 
bim  in  his  life,  because  he  had  disappointed  their  hopes ; 
and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him.  Swift  with  slight  censure^ 
and  Po{>e  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  con- 
tempts^. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  ^'fed  with  dedications;''  and 
Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedication  was  unrewarded^  Dr. 
Johnson's  remarks  on  this  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 

'  ♦  Pope'teontempHioaflcbaracUror  qntrral  if  rtited  in  Johnfon't  life  of 

lord    Haliffin  at  Bufo  occurfl  in  tho  Popr,  with  a  iudicroas  anecdote  re- 

**  Piolo^e  to  Uic  Seiiret,"  aod  jret  in  epeotiog  Halifax's  taleota  at  a  critic. 

Ibe  •*  £pilo|^'  to  the  same,  be  aays  Swift's  dislike  was  fmoded  on  the  same 

in  a  note  that  Hajiftix  was  "  a  peer  no  caose  as  Popc%   disappoiotment  of 

let*  distinguisbed  by  bis  love  of  letters  certain  expecutioos  from  lord  HmUHx, 

tbAD  bis  abilities  in  parliament."    In  of  whom  be  said  that  **  bis  enroorage* 

the  preface  to  the  lli^,  be  also  speaks  menu  were  only  good  words  aad  good 

kigbly  of  bim»  bnt  they  bad  not  at  that  dinneis.'* 
tiioe  lisUtn  ovt    The  caase  of  their 

S  2 
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^^  To  charge  all  unmerited  prabe  with  the  guilt  of  flattery, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels 
the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover  great 
ignorance  of  human  nature  and  htAnan  life.  In  determi- 
nations depending  not  on  rales,  but  on  experience  and 
comparison,  judgment  is  always  in  some  degree  subject  to 
aflPection.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 
Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he 
receives,  and  considers  the  sentence  passed  in  his  fitvour 
as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend 
that  understanding  which  selected  us  for  confidence  ;  we 
admire  more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead  of 
scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed  it  lo  us  ;  and,  if 
the  patron  be  an  author,  those  performances  which  grati- 
tude forbids  us  to  blame,  affection  will  easily  dispose  us  to 
exalt.  To  these  prejudices,  hdrdly  tulpaUe,  interest  adds 
a  power  always  operating,  though  not  always,  because  not 
willingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gra-- 
dually  away ;  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be 
in  time  so  increased,  that  modest  praise  will  no  longer 
please."  The  opinion  of  the  same  eritic,  on  the  poetry  of 
Montague,  may  safely  be  quoted,  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  one.  **  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,'  by 
a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundle  of  verses,  to  be  told, 
that,  in  strains  either  familiar  or  solemn,  he  sings  Kke 
Montague.'^  His  poems  and  speeches,  with  memoirs  of 
his  life,  were  published  in  1 7 1 5.  The  former  were  inserted 
in  Dr.  Jobnson^s  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  but  although 
they  have  served  to  make  his  name*  more  familiar  with  the 
public,  4t  is-  in  political  history  that  his  charftcter  ap)[>ears 
to  greatest  advantage.^  ' 

'  MONTAGUS  (Edward),  earl  of  Sandwich,  ah  Eng- 
'  Ksh  general,  admiral,  and  statesman,  was  the  only  surviving 
soi!  of  sir  Sidney  Montague,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward 
lord  Montague  of 'Boughton.  He  wus  born  July  27,  1625, 
and  after  a  liberal  education  was  very  early  introduced 
into  public  life.  His  career  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced at  tlieage  of  eighteen  ;  for  in  August  1643  he  was 
commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  act  against  Charles  I.  He  then  joined 
the  army,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  courage 'at  the 

»  Bio|c.  Brit. — Life  preBxed  to  liifc  Works.— Johnson*!  Life  ib  English  Poets. 
— Cibb«r*t  LiT«. — ^^wifi't  and  Pop«*s  Works ;  see  Indexes.— Park*i  cditkm  of 
the  Royal  and  Noble  AoUiors. 
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skorming  of  Lincoln,^ the  battles  of  Martton-moor  and 
NasebjT,  and  oo  o^her  occasions,  before  be  had  arriired  at 
his  twentieth  year.  -  Be  sat  also  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  representative  for  Huntingdonshire  before  he  was  of  age, 
and  bad  afterwards  a  seat  at  the  board  of  treasury  under 
CromwelL  After  the  Dutch  war  he  went  from  the  army 
to  the  navy,  had  a  commalnd  in  the  fleet,  and  Cromwell 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  bim^  as  to  associate  him  with  the 
celebrated  admiral  Blake  in  bis  expedition  to  the  Medi^ 
terranean.  In  1656  he  returned  to  England  with  some  rich 
prizes,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament^  as  well 
BS  renewed  instances  of  Cromweirs  favour.  In  the  fcdlow* 
i^S  year  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the 
I>own8,  the  object  of  wfaicb  ivat  to  watch  tbe  Dutch,  to 
carry  on  the  war  widi  SpHtn,  and  to  iKrilitate  the  enter- 
prize  of  Dunlcirk.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  be  ac- 
cepted; under  Richard,  the  command  of  a  large  fleet  which 
was  sent  to  the  North,  oh  board  of  which  he  embarked  in 
tbe  spring  of  1 659.  In  April  he  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  and  to  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  in^ 
forming  them  that  his  instructions^  were,  not  to  respect  the 
private  advantage  of  England  by  making  war,  but  tbe  ge- 
neral tranquillity  of  Europe,  by  engaging  the  Powers  of 
the  North  to  enter  into  an  equitable  peace ;  and  in  the  ne- 
gociations  which  he  carried  on  with  other  ministers  to  eflFect 
this  purpose,  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  the  talents  of  a 
consummate  statesman. 

He  appears,  .however,  about  this  time,  to  have  conceived 
a  dislike  against  his  employers ;  for  which  two  reasons  are 
assigned  ;  the  one,  that  previous  to  his  sailing,  the  parlia- 
ment had  tied  him  down  to  act  only  U\  conjunction  witb 
4beir  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  Algernon  Sidney  ; 
and  tbe  other,  that  they  had  givert  away  his  regiment  of 
)iorse«  While  tbgs  employed,  and  with  these  feelings, 
Charles  IL  sent  him  two  letters,  one  from  himself,  and  the 
ether  Arom  chancellor  Hyde,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
ifnduce  him  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  parliament, 
and,  as  a.  necessary  step,  to  return  with  the  fleet  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  might  be  ready  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
sir  George  Booth  and  others,  who  were  already  disposed  to 
promote  the  restoration.  He  accordingly  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, but  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  sir  George 
Booth  was  in  the  Tower,  the  parliament  in  full  authority, 
4md  a  charge  against  himself  brought  by  Algernon  Sidney. 
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He  set  on t^  bowever,  for  London,  a||4- defended  his  con-* 
duct  to  parliament  with  so  much  plausibility,  that  the  only 
consequence  was  his  being  dismissed  ffom  bis  commandJ* 

His  retirement  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  upon  the 
tiearer  approach  of  the  restoration,  general  Monk  having 
procured  him  to  be  replaced  in  his  former  rank  in  the  navy, 
he  convoyed  the  king  to  England,  who  made  him  a  kttigfat 
of  the  garter,  and  soon  afterwards  created  him  baron  Mod* 
tague  of  St  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire,  viscount  .Hinchin^ 
broke  in  the  same  county,  and  earl  of  Sandwich  in  Kent* 
He  was  likewise  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  made 
master  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  admiral  of  the  narrow  seas, 
and  lieutenant  admiral  to  the  duke  of  York,  as  lord  high 
admiral  of  England.  When  the  Dutch  war  began  in  1664, 
the  duke  of  York  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet 
as  high  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  commanded  the 
blue  squadron  ;  and  by  his  well-timed  efforts,  a  great  num^^ 
ber  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken.  In  the  great  battle, 
Junes,  1665,  when  the  Dutch  lost  their  admiral  Opdam, 
and  had  eighteen  men  of  war  taken,  and  fourteen  de<« 
stroyed,  a  large  share  of  the  honour  of  the  victory  was 
justly  assigned  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  also  on  Sept.  4, 
of  the  same  year,  took  eight  Dutch  men  of  war,  two  of 
their  best  East  India  ships,  and  twenty  sail  of  their  mer* 
chantmen. 

.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  be  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  to  negociate  a  peace  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  he  not  only  effected  in  the  most  satisfac* 
tory  manner,  but  also  concluded  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  treaties  of  commerce  that  ever 
was  made  for  this  nation.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1672,  his  lordship  embarked  again  with  the  duke  of 
York,  and  commanded  the  blue  squadron.  The  fleet  came 
in  sight  of  the  Dutch  about  break  of  day.  May  28,  and  ia 
the  subsequent  engagement  he  performed  such  exploits  as 
could  not  fail  to  have  rendered  the  victory  complete,  had 
be  been  properly  seconded  by  his  squadron,  -but  a  Dutch 
fire-ship,  covered  by  the  smoke  of  the  enemy,  having 
grappled  the  Royal  James  (that  on  which  the  earl  of  Sand* 
wich  fought),  set  her  in  a  flame,  and  the  braye  earl  perish- 
ed with  several  gallant  officers.  His  body  being  found 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  was,  by'his  majesty's  oifderB 
brought  to  London,  and  interred  with  great  solemnity  in 
Henry  VIl.'s  chapel,    Westminstercabb^y,    I^  was  sup^ 
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loosed  by  many,  though  unjustly,  that  the  duke  of  York 
did  not  support  hint  as  he  miglit  have  done  towards  the 
1>eginning  of  the  acttoif ;  but  it  was  agreed  by  all,  that  sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  the  earl's  vice-admiral,  might  have  disen* 
f^ged  him.  His  loss  occasioned  great  reflections  on  the 
duke  ;  and  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  in 
Oct  1680,  when  the  exclusion  bill  was  in  debate,  some 
Inenibers  openly  charged  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  character  of  this  nobleman  may  be  infbrred  from 
the  above  particulars.  Of  his  bravery  and  skill  both  as  a 
Commander  and  statesman,  there  cannot  be  any  diflPerence 
of  opinion  ;  but  there  are  the  strongest  inconsistencies  in 
bis  political  career,  and  perhaps  greater  inconsistencies  in 
di^  dispensation  of  court-favours  after  the  restoration.  He 
bad  contributed  to  dethrone  the  father,  and  bad  offiyed 
the  8on*s  crown  to  the  usurper;  yet  for  his  slow  servicfes  at 
ihe  very  eve  of  the  restoration,  Charles  11.  heaped  rewards 
and  honours  upon  him,  while  he  neglected  thousands  vdio 
bad,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  property,  adhered  to  the  royal 
eause  through  all  its  vicissitudes. 

Lord  Ortbrdj  who  has  given  this  nobleman  a  place  ii% 
his  ^  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  mentions  of 
bi^  writing,  «*  A  Letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe,"  in  the  Brst 
Volume  of  "  Thurloe's  State-papers  ;**  "  Several  Letters 
during  his  Embassy  to  Spain,^'  published  with  '^  Arling- 
ton's Letters  f  and  **  Original  Letters  and  Negotiations  of 
Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  Sir  William  Godolphin,  wherein  divert 
matters  between  the  three  Crowns  of  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  from  1603  to  1678,  are  set  in  a  clear  light,'*  in 
2  vols.  Svo.  He  was  also  th6  author  of  a  singular  transla- 
tion, called  ^^  The  Art  of  Metals,  in  which  is  declared,  the 
manner  of  their  Generation,  and  the  Concpmitants  of  them, 
in  two  books,  written  in  Spanish  by  Albaro  Alonzo  Barba, 
M.  A.  curate  of  St.  Bernard's  parish,  in  the  imperial  city 
of  Potosi,  in  the  kingdc^m^of  Peru,  in  the  West  Indies,  in' 
1640;  translated  in  1669,  by  the  right  honourable  Edward 
earl  of  Sandwich,"  1674,  a  small  8vo.  A  short  preface  of 
the  editor  says  :  **  The  original  was  regarded  in  Spain  and 
tfae  West  Indies  as  an  inestimable  jewel ;  but  that,  falling' 
into  the  earl's  hands,  he  enriched  our  language  with  it^ 
(being  content  that  all  our  lord  the  king's  people  should  W 
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philosophers.**  There  are  also  some  astronomical  observa* 
^pns  of  his  ID  No.  2 1  of,  the  Philpsopbical  Transactions.^ 

MONTAGUE  (John),  fourth  earl  of  Sandwich,  sod 
pf  Edward  Richard  Montague,  lord  viscount  Hinchinbroke, 
and  Elizabeth  only  daughter  of  Alexander  Popham,  ^sq.  of 
Littlecote  in  (he  county  of  Wilts,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Westminster,  Nov.  3,  1718. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  ac^e  to  Eton  school,  where,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  George,  he  made  a  considerable  pro* 
^cieucy  in  the  classics.  In  1735,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college,,  Cupbridge,  and  dining  his  residence  ther^» 
be  and  the  late  lord  Halifax  were  particularly  distingqisbed 
for  their  college  exercises ;  ^nd  were  the  6rst  noblemen 
wbp  declaimed  ]>ubUcly  in  the  college  chapeL  After 
spending  about  two  years  at  Cambridge,  he  set  out  on  a 
Toj^e  round  the  Medi^errapeany  his  account  of  which  has 
recently  been  published.  Mr.  Pon^onby,  late  earl  of  Bes- 
l>orougb,  Mr.  Nekborpe,  and  Mr.  Mackye,  accompanied 
Jiis  lordship  (for  be  was  now  earl  of  Sandwich)  on  thia 
agreeable  tour,  with  Liot^rd  t^e  painter,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed in  his  article  (vo).*X^.)  On  hi^  lordship's  return  tQ 
England,  he  brought  with  hini,  as  appears  by  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  the  rev.  Dr,  Dampier,  <<  two  mummies  and 
eight  embalmed  ibis's  from  the  catacombs  of  Memphis ;  a 
large  quantity  of  ^e  fisunous  Egyptian  papyrus;  fifteen 
intaglios ;  five  hundred  medals,  most  of  them  easier  to  be 
read  than  that  which  has  the  inscription  TAMIXIN ;  i^  mar- 
ble vase  from  Athens,  and  a  very  long  inscription  as  yet 
undecyphered,  on  both  sides  of  ^  piece  of  marble  of  about 
two  feet  in  height"  This  n^arble  was  afterwards  presented 
to  Trinity  college,  and  the  inscription  was  explained  by. 
the  late  learned  Dr.  Taylor,  in  1743,  by  the  tide  ofMart 
mor  Sarulvtcense. 

Being  now  of  age,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Hou^e  of  (^rds^ 
and  began  bis  political  career  by  joining  the  party  then  in 
opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole.  On  the  formation  of 
the  ministry  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  broad* 
bcttonij  he  was  appointed  second  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Dea  15,  1744.  In  consequence  of  the  active  part  which, 
he  took  in  raising  men  to  quell  the  rebellion  in  1745,  bie 
obtained  rank  in  the  army.    His  political  talents  must  at 

1  Campbell's  Ltv«*8  of  the  Admiralt. — CoUins*s  Feerage  by  sir  E.  9rjdm.-v 
P^K*t  •OHiQa  of  ihe  Hoyal  and  Noble  Aatbon. 
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x\m  time  have  been  ackuowledgod,  as  in  1746  be  was 
appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  to  be  holden  at 
Breda,  and  nest  year  bi$  powers  were  renewed,  and  con* 
tinned  till  tbe  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Aix- 
ia-Cbapelle  in  Oct  1748.  On  his  return  he  was  sworn  o( 
tbe  privy- council,  and  appointed  first  lord  of  tbeadqiiralty; 
and  on  tbe  king's  embarking  for  Hanover,  be  was  declared 
one  of  tbe  lords  justices  during  bis  majesty^s  absence.  la 
June  1751,  be  was  displaced  from  tbe  admiralty,  and  did 
not  again  hold  imy  public  office  till  1755,  when  be  became 
one  of  tbe  joint  vicer  treasurers  of  Ireland.  In  April  1763, 
he  was  again  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the 
des^tb  of  lord  Hardivicke  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
high  steward  of  the  university  of  Cambridgre,  lord  Sand- 
wich became  a  candidate  to  succeed  hha,  but  failed,  after 
a  very  close  contest.  In  1765  he  was  again  out  of  office, 
but  in  1768  was  made  joint-postmaster  with  lord  Le  De«' 
spencer.  In  Jan.  1771,  under  lord  North's  administra- 
tion^ he  was  a  third  time  appointed  first  lord  of  tbe  admi- 
ralty, which  he  held  during  the  whole  stormy  period  of  tbe 
American  war,  and  resigned  only  on  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe 
ministry  which  had  carried  it  on.  His  conduct  in  tbe  ad« 
miralty  was  allowed  to  redound  greatly  to  his  credit  He 
reformed  mtoy  abuses  in  tbe  dock -yards;  increased  the 
establishment  of  the  marines ;  sec  the  example  of  annual 
Tisitations  to  tbe  dock-yards ;  was  the  promoter  and  patron 
of  several  voyag^  of  discovery ;  and  upon  the  whole,  bis 
attention  to  and  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  tbe  naval  de- 
partment, although  sometimes  the  objects  of  jealous  io« 
^uiry,  bad  probably  never  been  exceeded. 

In  1783,  under  the  coalition  cabinet  be  accepted  tbe 
rangership  of  the  parks,  which  be  held  only  until  the  folr 
lowing  year,  and  tiien  returned  to  tbe  calm  satisfaction  of 
a  private  sution.  In  1791,  a  complaint  in  the  bowels,  tq 
which  be  had  been  subject,  obliged  him  to  try  tbe  waters 
of  Bath;  but,  receiving  no  benefit,  be  returned  to  bi^ 
bouse  in  town  in  the  latter  end  of  February  1792,  wherft 
after  languishing  for  some  weeks,  he  died  April  30. 
.  ''The  earl  of  Sandwich/'  says  bis  biographer,  '^was 
rather  to  be  considered  as  an  able  and  intelligent  speaker, 
then  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  orator.  In  bis  early  parltar 
oientary  career,  be  displayed  uncommon  knowledge  of  tbe 
sort  of  composition  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  a 
popular  a$seF9bly ;  and  from  ^  bappy  choice  of  words,  and 
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a  judicions  arrangement  of  his  argument,  be  seldom  spoke 
without  producing  a  sensible  effect  on  the  mind  of  every 
impartial  auditor.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  political  life, 
mnd  especially   during  the  American  war,  his  harangues 
were  less  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  ornament,  than 
for  sound  sense,  and  the  valuable  and  appropriate  informa- 
tion which  they  communicated.     His  speeches,  therefore, 
were  regarded  as  the  lessons  of  experience  and  wisdom. 
He  was  never  ambitious  of  obtruding  himself  upon  the 
bouse.     He  had  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  forbearance,  arising 
from  a  sense  of  propriety ;  which,  if  more  generally  prac- 
tised, would  tend  very  much  to  expedite  the  public  busi- 
ness by  compressing  the  debates,  now  usually  drawn  out 
to  an  immeasurable  and  tiresome  length,  within  more  rea- 
sonable bounds.     If,  after  having  prepared  himself  on  any 
important  question,  when  he,  rose  iu  the  house  any  other 
lord  first  caught  the  chancellor's  eye,  he  sat  down  with  the 
most  accommodating  patience ;  and,  if  the  lord,  who  spoke 
before  him,  anticipated  the  sentiments  which  he  meant  to' 
offer,  lie  either  did  not  speak  at  all,  or  only  spoke  to  sucti 
points  as   had    not  been    adverted  to  by   the   preceding 
speaker.     Whenever,  therefore,  he  rose,  the   House  was 
assured  that  he  had  something  material  to  communicate : 
he  was  accordingly  listened  to  with  attention,  and  seldom 
sat  down  without  furnishing  their  lordships  with  facts  at 
once  important  and  interesting;  of  which  no  other  peer 
was  so  perfectly  master  as  himself.     During  the  period  of 
the  American   war  he  was  frequently  attacked  in  both 
hoQses  for  bis  official  conduct  or  imputed  malversation. 
When  any  such  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
lie  heard  his  accusers  with  patience,  and  with  equal  tem- 
per as  firmness  refuted  their  allegations,  exposing  their 
fallacy  or  their  falsehood.     On  all  such  occasions,  he  met 
his  opponents  fairly  and  openly,  in  some  instances  con- 
(nirring  in  their  motions  for  papers,  which  his  adversaries 
iinagined  would  prove  him  a  negligent  minister  ;  in  others 
resisting  their  object,  by  shewing  the  inexpediency  or  the 
impolicy  of  complying  with  their  requests.     In  the  parlia- 
mentary contest,  to  which  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
American  war  gave  rise,  he  is  to  be  found  more  than  once 
rising  in  reply  to  the  late  eari  of  Chatham  ;  whose  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  eloquence  inspired  sufficient  awe  to 
lulence  and  intimidate  even  lords  of  acknowledged  ability. 
Lord  Sandwich  never  in  such  cases  suffered  himself  to  biS 
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daszlf  d  bj  the  splendor  of  oratorical  talents ;  or  ever  spoke 
without  affording  proof  that  his  reply  was  necessary  and 
adequate.  In  fact,  his  lordship  never  rose  without  first 
satisfying  hia»self»  that  the  speaker  he  meant  to  reply  to 
waa  in  error ;  and  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  facu  in 
question  would  dissipate  the  delusion,  and  afford  convic<^ 
lion  to  the  hoqse.  By  this  judicious  conddct  his  lordsbip 
secured  the  respect  of  those  wliom  he  addressed^  and  com- 
manded at  all  times  an  attentive  hearing.^ 

In  his  private  character,  his  biographer  bears  testimony 
to  the  easy  politeness  and  affability  of  his  manners;  his 
ehearfuiness  and  hospitality ;  the  activity  of  his  disposition ; 
a^nd  bis  readiness  to  perform  acts  of  kindness.  Of  his 
morals  less  can  be  said.  He  was  indeed  a  autn  of  pleasure, 
in  all  the  extent  of  that  character ;  his  'most  harmless  en- 
joyipent  was  music,  in  which  be  was  at  once  a  man  of 
taste,  a  warm  enthusiast,  and  a  liberal  patron.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  Sta^te 
pf  Facts  relative  to  Greenwich  hospital,"  1779,  in  reply 
to  captain  Baillie's  *^  Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Green* 
wicb,V  published  in  1778,  Since  bis  death  has  been  pub* 
lisbed,  <*  A  Voyage  performed  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
royjid  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  years  1J38  and  1739, 
written  by  himself."  This  was  edited  by  his  chaplain  the 
rev.  John  Cooke  in  1799,  with  a  memoir  of  the  noble  au- 
thor, from  which  vfe  have  extracted  the  above  particulars. 
This  noble  lord's  narrative  is  less  interesting  now  than  it 
would  have  been  about  the  period  when  it  was  written, 
^nd  is  indeed  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
plan  and  execution  of  such  a  vqyage  are  creditable  to  bis 
lordship^s  taste  and  youthful  ambition.^ 

MONTAGU  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  an  English  lady 
of  distinguished  talent,  by  marriage  related  to  the  Sand* 
wich  family,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepeint, 
duke  of  Kingston,  and  the  lady  Mary  Fielding,  .daughter 
of  William  earl  of  Denbigh.  She  was  born  about  1690, 
and  lost  her  mother  in  1694.  Her  capacity  for  literary 
attainments  was  such  as  induced  her  father  to  provide  her 
with  the  same  preceptors  as  viscount  Newark,  her  brother; 
and  under  their  tuition,  she  n\^de  greau  proficiency  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  language^.     Her  studies  were 

1  Memoir  as  tbove.— CoUids*!  Peerage,  by  Sir  E,  Brydget.— Mouth.  Rer, 
irol.  XXXIll,  N.  S,  "^ 
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•fterwards  superintended  by  bishop  Barnet,  and  that  part 
of  life  wbicb  by  females  of  her  rank  is  usually  devoted  to 
trifling  amusements,  or  more  trifling  ^^  accomplishments,**- 
was  spent  by  her  in  studious  retirement,  principally  at 
Tboresby  and  at  Acton,  near  London.  Her  society  wa9 
confined  to  a  few  friends,  among  whom  the  most  confident' 
tial  appears  to  have  been  Mrs.  Anne  Wortley,  wife  of  the 
bon.  Sidney  Montagu,  second  son  of  the  heroic  earl  of 
Sandwich.  In.  this  intimacy  originated  her  connection, 
with  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  esq.  the  eldest  son  of  this 
lady ;  and  after  a  correspondence  of  about  two  years,  they 
were  privately  married  by  special  licence,  which  bears 
date  August  12,  1712.  Mr.  Wortley  was  a  man  possessed 
of  solid  rather  than  of  brilliant  parts,  but  in  pariiamenty 
where  at  different  periods  of  hisiife  he  had  represented  the 
.  cities  of  Westminster  and  Peterborough,  aDd  the  boroughs 
of  Huntingdon  and  Bossiney,  he  acquired  considerable 
distinction  as  a  politician  and  a  speaker.  In  1714  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury^ 
and  on  this  occasion  bis  lady  was  introduced  to  the  court 
of  George  I.  where  her  beauty,  wit,  and  spirit  were  uni- 
versally admired.  She  lived  also  in  habits  of  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with,  two  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age^ 
Addison  and  Pope ;  but  it  did  not  require  their  discern- 
ment to  discover  that,  even  at  this  time,  she  was  a  woman 
of  very  superior  talents. 

In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley  resigned  his  situation  as  a  lord  of 
the  treasury,  .on  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
}n  order  to  negociate  peace  between  the  Turks  add  Im- 
periaHsts.  Lady  Mary  determined  to  accompany  him  in 
this  difBcnlt  and,  during  war,  dangerous  journey,  and 
while  travelling,  and  after  her  arrival  in  the  Levant>  amused 
herself  and  delighted  her  friends  by^a  regular  correspond- 
ence, chieQy  directed  to  her  sister  the  countess  of  Mar, 
lady  Rich,  and  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite,  both  ladies  of  the  court, 
^nd  to  Mr.  Pope.  Previously  to  her  arrival  at  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  embassy  rested  ab€>at  two 
months  at  Adrianople,  to  which  city  the  Sultan^  Achmed 
the  third,  had  removed  his  court.  It  was  here  that  she 
first  was  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
theTurks,  and  to  give  so  lively  and  so  just  a  picture  of 
their  domestic  manners  and  usages  of  ceremony.  •  Her  ad- 
mission into  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  was  one  of  her  most 
remarkable  adventures,  and  most  singular  privileges,  and 
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gtare  rise  to  many  strange  conjectures,  which  it  is  not  nof^ 
necessary  to  rerive.  It  is  more  important  to  record  that, 
daring  her  residence  at  Constantinople,  she  was  enabled 
to  confer  on  Europe  a  benefit  of  the  greatest  consequence; 
namely,  inoculation  for  tbe  jsmall-pox,  which  was  at  that 
time  untrersal  in  the  Turkish  do^iuions.  This  practice 
she  examined  with  such  attention  as  to  becom^  perfectly  . 
satisfied  witb  its  efficacy,  and  gave  the  most  intrepid  and 
ponvinctng  proof  df  her  belief,  in  1717,  by  inoculating  her 
son,  who  was  then  about  three  years  old.  Mr.  Maitland, 
who  had  atten<led  tbe  embassy  in  a  medical  character,  first 
endearoured  to  establish  tbe  practice  in  London,  and  was 
encouraged  by  lady  Mary^s*  patronage.  In  1721  the  ex- 
periment was  successfully  tried  on  some  criminals.  With 
so  much  ardour  did  lady  Mary,  on  her  return,  enforce  this 
salutary  innovation  among  mothers  of  her  own  rank,  that, 
as  we  find  in  her  letters,  much  of  her  tinte  was  necessarily 
dedicated  to  various  consultations,  and  to  the  auperintend- 
ence  of  tbe  success  6f  her  plail.  In  172^;  she  had  a 
daughter  of  six  years  old,  inoculated,  who  was  afterwards 
countess  of  Bute ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  children-  of  the 
royal  family,  that  had  not  had  the  small-pox,  unden^ent 
the  same  operation  with  success ;  then  followed  some  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  practice  gradually  prevailed  among  all 
ranks,  although  it  had  to  encounter  very  strong  prejudices; 
and  was  soon  extended,  by  Mr.  Maitland  to  Scotland,  and 
by  otlier  operators  to  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Wortley's  negociations  at  the  Porte  having  failed, 
owing  to  the  high  demands  of  the  Imperialists,  he  received 
letters  of  recall,  Oct.  28,  1717,  but  did  not  commence  his' 
journey  till  June  1718;  in  October  of  the  same  year  be 
arrived  in  England.  Soon  after,  lady  Mary  was  solicited' 
by  Mr.  Pope  to  fix  her  summer  residence  at  Twickenham, 
with  which  she  complied,  and  mutual  admiration  seemed 
to  knit  these  kindred  geniuses  in  indissoluble  bonds.  A^ 
short  time,  however,  proved  that  their  friendship  was  not 
superhuman.  Jealousy  of  her  talents,  and  a  difference  in 
political  sentiments,  appear  to  have  been  the  primary  causes 
of  that  dislike  which  soon  manifested  itself  without  cere* 
mony  and  without  delicacy.  Lady  Mary  was  attached  to 
tbe  Walpole  administration  and  principled.  Pope  hated' 
the  whigs,  aod  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion  in 
conversation  of  writing.  What  was  worse,  lady  Mary  hadg 
for  some  time  omitted  to  consult  him  upon  any  new  poeti* 
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cgi  production,  and  even  when  he  had  been  forpaetly  very 
iree  with  his  emendations,  was  wont  to  say,  '^  Come,  no 
touching.  Pope,  for  what  is  good,  the  world  will  give  to 
you,  and  leave  the  bad  for  me;*'  and  she  was  well  awace 
that  be  disingenuously  encouraged  that  idea.     But  the 
more  immediate  cause  of  their  implacability,  was  a  satire 
pi  the  form  of  a  pastoral,   entitled   *^  Town  Eclogues.*' 
These  were  some  of  lady  Mary's  earliest  poetical  attempts, 
and  had  been  written  previously  to  her  leaving  England^ 
After  her  return,  they  were  communicated  to  a  favoured 
few,  and  no  doubt  highly  relished  from  their  supposed,  or 
real  personal  allusions.     Both  Pope  and  Gay  suggested 
many  additions  and  alterations,  which  were  certainly  not 
adopted  by  lady  Mary ;  and  as  copies,  including  their  cor- 
rections, were  found  among  the  papers  of  these  poets, 
their  editors  have  attributed  three  out  of  six  to  them* 
*«  The  Basset  Table,"  and  "  The  Drawing  Room,"  are 
given  to  Pope  ;  and  the  **  Toilet"  to  Gay.     The  publica- 
tion, however,  of  these  poems,  in  the  name  of  Pope,  by 
Curl,  a  bookseller  who  hesitated  at  nothing  mean  or  in* 
famous,  appears  to  have  put  a  final  stop  to  all  intercourse 
between  Pope  and  lady  Mary.     *^  Irritated,"  says  her  late 
biographer,  **  by  Pope's  ceaseless  petulance,  and  disgusted 
by  his  subterfuge,  she  now  retired  totally  from  his  society, 
and  certainly  did  not  abstain  from  sarcastic  observations, 
which  were  always  repeated  to  him."    The  angry  bard  re* 
taHated  in  the  most  gross  and  public  manner  against  her 
and  her  friend  lord  Hervey.     Of  this  controversy,  which  is 
admirably  detailed  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  Dr.  Warton  and  Dr.  Johnson  agree  in  condemning  the 
prevarication  with  which  Pope  evaded  every  direct  charge 
of  his  ungrateful  behaviour  to  those  whose  patronage  be 
bad  once  servilely  solicited ;  and  even  his  panegyrical  com- 
mentator, Dr.  Warburton,  confesses  that  there  were  alle- 
gations against  him,  which  *^  he  was  not  quite  elear  ofV* 

Lady  Mary,  however,  preserved  her  envied  rank  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  literature  until  1739,  when  her 
health  declining,  she  took  the  resolution  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  on  the  continent.  Haviixg  obtained 
Mr.  Wortley's  consent,  she  left  England  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  hastened   to  Venice,  where  she  formed  many 

^  Afier  all  thit  Pope  hit  found  a  zealoat  advocate  in  Mr.  Hay  ley  .—See  hit 
«<  Desultory  Remarkt  on  Uie  Lrtten  of  Emioent  PcrsoDs/'  prefixed  to  lui  edi- 
tien  of  Coirper*s  Worki. 
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connexions  with  the  noble  inhabitants,  and  determined  to 
establish  herself  in  the  north  of  Italjr,  Having  been  grati* 
fied  by  a  short  tour  to  Rome  and  Naples,  ishe  returned  to 
Brescia,  one  of  the  palaces  of  which  city  she  inhabited, 
and  also  spent  some  months  at  Avignon  and  Chamberiy. 
Her  summer  residence  she  fixed  at  L.ouverre,  on  the  shores 
of  ihe  lake  of  Isco,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  wliitber  she 
had  been  first  invited  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters, 
which  she  found  greatly  beneficial  to  her  health.  There 
she  took  possession  of  a  deserted  palace,  she  planned  her 
garden,  applied  herself  to  the  business  of  a  country  life, 
and  was  happy  in  the  superintendance  of  her  vineyards 
and  silk-worms.  Books,  and  those  chiefly  English,  sent  by 
her  daughter  lady  Bute,  supplied  the  want  of  society* 
Her  visits  to  Genoa  and  Padua  were  not  unfrequent^  but 
about  1758,  she  quitted  her  solitude,  and  settled  entirely 
at  Venice,  where  she  remained  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  in  1761.  She  then  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
daughter,  and  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years,  she 
began  her  journey  to  England,  where  she  arrived  in  Oc- 
tober. But  her  health  had  suffered  much,  and  a  gradual 
decline  terminated  in  death,  on  the  2 Is^  of  August,  1762, 
and  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age. 
The  year  following  her  death,  appeared  "  Letters  of 

Lady  M— — y  W ^y  M ^,"  in  3  vols.  l2mo,  of  which 

publication  Mr.  Dallaway  has  given  a  very  curious  history.- 
By  this  it  appears  that  after  lady  Mary  had  collected  copies 
of  the  letters  which  she  had  written  during  Mr.  Wortley^s 
embassy,  she  transcribed  them  in  two  small  quarto  volumes, 
and  upon  her  return  to  England  in  1761,  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Sowden,  a  clergyman  at  Rotterdam,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  thought  proper.  After  her  death,  the  late  earl  of  Bute 
purchased  them  of  Mr.  Sowden,  but  they  were  scarcely 
landed  in  England  when  the  above  mentioned  edition  was 
published.  On  farther  application  to  Mr.  Sowden,  it  could 
only  be  gathered  that  two  English  gentlemen  once  called 
on  him  to  see  the  letters,  and  contrived,  during  bis  beings 
called  away,  to  go  off  with  them,  although  they  returned 
them  next  morning  with  many  apologies.  Whoever  will 
look  at  the  three  12mo  volumes,  may  perceive  that  with 
the  help  of  a  few  amanuenses,  there  was  sufficient  time  to 
transcribe  them  during  this  interval.  Clelaod  was  the 
editor  of  the  publication,  and  probably  one  of  the  *^geu- 
tlemen"  concerned  in  the  trick  of  obtaining  the  copies. 
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The  appearance  of  these  letters,  however,  excited  uni- 
versal attention,  nor  on  a  re-pernsal  of  them  at  this  im* 
proved  period  of  female  literature,  can  any  thing  be  de- 
ducted from  Dr.  Smollett^s  opinion  in  the  *^  Critical  Re- 
view,** of  which  he  was  then  conductor.  "  The  publication 
of  these  letters  will  be  an  immortal  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  lady  M.  W.  M.  and  will  shew,  as  long  as  *the 
English  language  endures,  the  sprightliness  of  her  wit,  the 
solidity  of  her  judgment,  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and 
the  excellence  of  her  real  character.  These  letters  are  so 
bewitchingly  entertaining,  that  we  defy  the  roost  phlegf* 
matic  man  on  earth  to  read  one  without  going  through  with 
them,  or  after  finishing  the  third  volume,  not  to  wish  there 
werfe  twenty  more  of  them."  Other  critics  were  not  so 
enraptured,  and  seemed  to  doubt  their  authenticity,  which, 
however,  is  now  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  follow- 
ing publication,  **  The  Works  of  the  right  hon.  lady  M. 
W.  M.  including  her  correspondence,  poems,  and  essays, 
published  by  permission  (of  the  Earl  of  Bute)  from  her 
genuine  papers,*'  London,  1803,  5  vols.  12mo,  with  Me- 
moirs of  her  Life  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  drawn  up  with  much 
taste  and  delicacy,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preceding  sketch.  This  edition,  besides  her  poems,  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  essays,  contains  a  great  number  of 
letters  never  before  printed,  perhaps  of  equal  importance 
with  those  which  have  long  been  before  the  world,  as  they 
appear  not  to  have  been  intended  for  publication,  which 
the  others  certainly  were,  and  we  have  in  these  new  letters 
a  more  exact  delineation  of  her  character  In  advanced  life. 
This  if  it  be  not  always  pleasing,  will  afford  many  instruc- 
tive lessons.  Her  poetry,  without  being  of  the, superior 
Kind,  is  yet  entitled  to  high  praise,  atid  had  she  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  muses  with  more  earnestness,  and 
had  not  disdained  the  scrupulous  labour  by  which  some 
of  her  contemporaries  acquired  fame,  it  is  probable  she 
might  have  attained  a  higher  rank.  She  certainly  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  acquired  the  honour^ 
of  literary  reputation  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  be- 
stowed on  the  undeserving.  It  is,  however,  incumbent 
upon  us  to  add,  that  the  moral  tendency  of  her  letters  may 
be  justly  questioned;  many  of  the  descriptions  of  Easter^ 
luxuries  and  beauty  are  such  as  cannot  be  tolerated  in  an 
age  of  decency,  and  a  prudent  guardian  will  hesitate  lonjp 
before  he  can  admit  the  letters  from  Constantinople  amon^ 
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l>ookB  fit  for  the  peiHsal  0f  the  young.  Hei^  amiable  rela- 
tive, the  late  Mrs*  Montague,  represents  Lady  Mary  as 
ane  who  **  neither  thinks,  speaks,  acts,  or  dresses  like  any 
body;*'  and  many  traits  of  her  moral  conduct  were  also,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  exclusively  her  own. ' 

MONTAGUE  (Edward  WoaTtEY),  only  son  of  the 
preceding  lady  Mary, -was  born  in  October  1713,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
his  mother's  tenderest  regard,  though^  he  afterwards  lost 
her  favour.  In  1716,  he  was  taken  by  her  on  his  father^s 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  while  there,  was,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  her  life,  the  first  English  child  on  whom  the 
practice  of  inoculation-  was  tried*  Returning  to  Eilgland 
with  his  parents  in  1719,  he  was  placed  at  Westminster- 
school,  where  he  gave  an  early  sample  of  his  wayward 
disposition,  by  jrunning  away,  and  eluding  every  possible 
search,  until  about  a  year  after  be  was  accidentally  dis>- 
covered  at  filackwall,  near  London,  in  the  character  of  a 
vender  of  fish,  a  basket  of  which  he  had  then  on  his  head. 
He  had  bound  himself,  by  regular  indenture,  to  a  poor 
fisherman,  who  said  he  had  served  him  faiiBfully,  making 
bis  bargains  shrewdly,  and  paying  his  master  the  purchase- 
money  honestly.  He  was  now  again  placed  at  Westmiukr 
ster-school,  but  in  a  short  time  escaped  a  second  time,  and 
bound  himself  to  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  for 
Oporto,  wbO)  supposing  him  a  deserted  friendless  boy^ 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  humanity.  This  treats 
ment,  however,  produced  no  corresponding  feelings ;  for 
the  moment  they  landed  at  Oporto,  Montague  ran  away 
up  the  country,  and  contrived  to  get  employment  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  vintage.  Here  at  leiigth  he  was  dis«- 
covered,  brought  home,  and  pardoned  ;  but  with  no  better 
effect  than  before^  He  ran  away  a  third  time ;  after  which 
his  father  procured  him  a  tutor,  who  made  him  so  far« re- 
gular that  he  had  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  public  of'^ 
fices;  and,  in  1747,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  knights  of 
^he  shire  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon  ;  but  in  his  sena*- 
torial  capacity  he  doej»  not  appear  to  have  any  way  distin^ 
guisbed  himself;  nor  did  he  long  retaia  his  seat,  his  ex*- 
pences  so  far  exceeding  his  income,  that  he  found  it  pru« 
dent  once  more  to  leave  England,  about  the  latter  end  of 
175 U    His  first^excursiou  was  to  Paris,  where,  in  a.  short 

'  Life  OS  above. 
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time,  he  wu  imprisoned  io  the  Chatelet,  for  a  ftmnduleiit 
gambling  transaction :  how  he  escaped  is  not  Tery  dear^ 
bat  be  published  a  defence  of  himself,  under  ikhe  title  of 
^  Memorial  of  E.  W.  Montag^ne,  esq.  written  by  himself, 
in  French,  and  published  lately  at  Paris,  against  Abraham 
Payba,  a  Jew  by  birth,  who  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of 
James  Roberts.  Translated  into  English  from  an  authen* 
tick  copy  sent  firom  Paris,**  1752,  Svo. 

In  the  parliament  which  assembled  in  1754,  Mr.  Monta* 
gue  was  returned  for  Bossiney :  and  in  1759  he  published 
his  **  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  ancient  Re- 
publics, adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain,*^ 
Svo.  This  work  contains  a  concise,  and  not  inelegant,  re-^ 
lation  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Carthaginian  states, 
interspersed  with  occasional  allusions  to  his  own  country, 
the  constitution  of  which  he  appears  to  have  studied  with 
care.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Mr.  ^orster,  the  person 
whom  his  father  had  engaged  as  his  tutor,  endeavoured  to 
claim  tike  merit  of  this  work ;  but  not,  as  Mr.  Seward  re- 
marks, until  more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Montague^s  death, 
when  he  could  receive  no  contradiction. 

His  father  died  in  January  1761,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty,  and  by  his  will,  made  in  1755,  bequeathed 
to  his  son  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year,  to 
be  paid  to  him  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his 
mother  lady  Mary ;  and  after  her  death  an  aanuity  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a*year,  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself 
and  his  aister  lady  Bute.  By  the  same  will  he  empowered 
Mr.  Montague  to  make  a  settlement  on  any  woman  he 
might  marry,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
and  to  any  son  of  such  marriage  he  devised  a  considerable 
estate  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  this  last 
clause  which  gave  rise  to  a  story  that  he  had  advertised 
form  wife,  promising  to  marry  *^  any  widow  or  single  lady^ 
of  genteel  birth  and  polished  manners,  and  five,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  months  in  her  pregnancy.**  Such  an  advertiseibent 
certainly  appeared,  but  not  sooner  than  1776,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  and  when  he  was  abroad ;  all  which 
render  the  story  rather  improbable. 

His  mother  died  in  1762,  and  left  him  only  one  gntoea, 
he  having  offended  her  irreconcileably :  but  as  be  was 
n.ow  independent  bv  his  fother^s  liberal  bequest,  be  once 
more  took  leave  of  his  native  country,  and  passed  the  re« 
mainder  of  his  life  in  foreign  parts.    In  1762,  while  at 
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Turin,  be  wraie  two  leHeri  to  the  eirl  of  M»ccl69fl«Mp 

whidi  viera  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  aod  afterwaidg  pqb^ 

liabed  in  a  quano  pampUet,    eaiitled,     **  Observatioaa 

upoD  a  flttppnad  antique  boat  at  Turin.**     In  the  Philofto- 

|ikical  IVaoBaotioBf  are  also,  by  him,  ^  New  Observationa 

oo  Pompey't  PiUar,'*  and  aa  account  of  bis  journey  from 

Cairo  in  Egypt  to  the  Written  Mountains  in  the  dewrts  of 

Sinai.     It  is  said  that  be  puUished  **  An  Evplicatioo  of  the 

Cauaea  of  Earthquakes  ;*'  but  it  b  not  recollected  where. 

Hia  traidi  i«  the  Eas^  occupied  some  years,  and  in  the 

coarse  of  them  he  fiirst   abjured  the  protestant  for  the 

Roaian  catholic  religioa,  and  dien  the  Utter  for  Mahooae- 

Uoitm,  jil  the  rites  aad  ceremonies  of  which  he  performed 

with  a  punctually  which  inclines  us  to  think  that  be  was 

in  aoBM  degree  deraaged»    He  died  at  length  at  Padua  ia 

May  1776,  and  was  buried  under  a  plain  slab,  ip  the  clois« 

ter  of  the  Hermitants,  with  an  inscription  recording  his 

trarela  and  his  talents.   The  latter  would  have  done  honour 

to  mnjr  eharacter,  but  in  him  were  obscured  by  a  disposition: 

which  it  would  be  more  natural  to  look  for  in  romance  tbaa 

in  real  life.  * 

MONTAGUB*  (Euzabbth),  a  learned  and  Ingenious 
Eag^sh  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  M<^thew  Robinson,  esq. 
pf  West  Layton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  Coveney,  Cambridge- 
ibire^  and  of  Mount  Morris  in  Kent»  by  Elizabeth  daugh- 
ter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Drake,  esq.  She  was  born  at 
Yark,  Oct  d,  1720,  but  lifed,  for  some  of  her  early  years, 
with  bar  parento  at  Cambridge,  where  she  derived  great 
assistaoce  in  her  education  from  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton^ 
wham  her  gnuidaK>ther  had  taken  as  a  second  husbaad. 
Her  ammemon  sensibili^  and  acataness  of  understanding, 
aa  well  as  her  extraordinary  beauty  10  »  child,  lendered 
her  aa  object  ef  gr^t  aetice  and  admiration  in  tbe  uni« 
▼ersitjr,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  ia  tbe  habit  o^  requiring 
from  her  aa  account  of  the  learned  coaR^ersations  at  wbkb» 
in  his  society,  she  was  frequeatly  present ;  not  admitting 
of  the  excuse  of  hec  teadcr  age  as  a  disquaJifica^,  but 
iusiatiag,  thatakhoogh  mt  the  present  iime  fbe  could  but 
Waperfbcdy  understand  their  meaaing,  she  would  in  future 
derive  great  bmiefit  60m  the  habit  of  attention  inculcaled 
by  diis  practice.    Herfiuher,  aaianof  consldeiable  intelr 

1  See  mwf  it44itioiifi  psrtkMUn»  sdveiitures,  aod  eccentricitief  of  this  tin* 
S^lajr  chmrMter,  hi  Mr.  Nicl^Is'f  History  of  Leicesteftliire  and  lifo  of  Bowf  er. ' 

T  2»  - 
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lectual  powers,  and  taste,  was  proud  of  the  distinguished 
notice  bestowed  on  his  daughter,  and  contributed  to  in* 
crease  in  her  the  vivacity  of  wit  with  which  she  natunally 
abounded.  In  her  early  education,  however,  Mrs.  Moq-» 
tague  did  not  receive  those  strong  impressions  of  the  truth 
of  divine  revelation  which  she  acquired  at  a  later  period, 
from  her  intimacy  with  Gilbert  West  and  lord  Lyttelton.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  influence  of  the  steady  principles  of 
Christianity,  to  correct  the  exiiberant  spirit  of  her  ge^ 
nius,  and  to  give  the  last  touches  of  improvement  to  her 
character. 

She  had  early  a  love  for  society,  and  it  was  her  lot  to  be 
introduced  to  the  best.  In  1742,  she*  was  married  xo  £d* 
ward  Montague,  esq.  of  Denton^ball  in.  Northumberland 
and  Sandleford  priory  in  Berkshire,  grandson  of  the  first 
•earl  of  Sandwich,  and  member  of  several  successive  par- 
liaments for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  By  his  con  nee* 
tions  and  her  own  she  obtained  an  extensive  range  of  ac* 
quaintance,  but  selected  as  her  especial  friends  and  favou- 
rites persons  distinguished  for  taste,  and  talents.  By  Mr. 
Montague,  who  died  without  issue  in  1775,  she  was  left  io 
great  opulence,  and  maintained  her  establishment  in  the 
Earned  and  fashionable  ^trorld  for  many  years  with  great 
eclat,  living  in  a  style  of  most  splendid  hospitality.  Sha 
died  in  her  eightieth  year,  at  her  house  in  Portman-square^ 
Aug.  125,  1800. 

She  had  early  distinguished  herself  as  an  author ;  first  by 
^*  Three  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  published  along  with 
lord  Lyttelton's :  afterwards  by  her  classical  and  elegane 
*<  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare,"  in 
which  she  amply  vindicated  our  great  poet  from^the  gross, 
illiberal,*  and  ignorant  ^buse,  thrown  out  against  him  by 
Voltaire.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  performance,  as  all, 
who  will  examine  it  impartially,  must  admit,  l  It  is  <  a  ridi* 
culous  supposition  that  she  was  assisted  by  her  husband^ 
whose  talent  lay  in  mathematical. pursuits,  .which  indeed 
absorbed  the  whole  of  his  attentioo.  Many  years  after  she 
bad  received  the  approbation  of  aM  persons  of  critipal  taste 
on  this  performance,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Cowper  the 
poet,  who,  on  reading  it,  says  to  his  cdsrespondent,  *^  I 
no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montague  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  that  is  called  learned,  and  that  every  critic  veils  his 
bonnet  to  her  superior  judgment  :^* — ^<  The  learning,  the 
good  sense^  the  sound  judgment^  and  the  wit  displayed  in 
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hy  fully  justify/  not  only  my  compliiBenC,  but  all  domplw 
menu  tbat  ekher  have  b«dft  already  paid  to  her  talents,  or 
sbail  ba^paid  hereafter."    . 

Few  persons  bad  seen  more  of  life  than  Mrs.  Montague, 
and  of  that  part  of  mankind,  who  were  eminent  either  for 
.their  genius  or  their  rank ;  and  for  many  years  her  splendid 
bouse  m  Portman^square  was  open  to  the  literary  world. 
She  had  lived  at  the  table  of  the  second  lord  Oxford,  the 
resortiof  Pope,  and  bis  contemporaries ;  she  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Pulteney  and  Lyttelton ;  and  she  survived 
to  entertain  Johqson  and  Goldsmith,  and  Burke  and  Rey- 
nolds, till  their  respective  deaths*.  Dr.  Beattie  was  fre« 
.  quently  her  inmate,  and  for  many  years  her  correspondent; 
and  Mrs.  Carter  was,  from  their  youth,  her  intimate  friend, 
covrespoitflent,  and  visitor.  For  the  most  learned  of  these 
she  was  a  suitable  correspondent  and  companion,  as  is 
evident  from  her  letters,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all 
who  beard  her  conversation.  It  was,*  however,  her  defect 
that  she  had  too  great  a  regard  to  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  world,  and  damped  her  transceodant  talents  by  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cold  dictates  of  worldly  wisdom.  Her  un- 
derstanding was  as  sound  ^  her  fancy  was  lively ;  ber  taste 
was  correct  and  severe;  and  she  penetrated  the  humaa 
character  with  an  almost  unerring  sagacity  ;  but  her  love 
of  popylarity,  and  her  ambition  pf  politeness,  controuled 
ber  expressions,  and  concealed  her  real  sentiments  from 
superficial  observers.  Since  ber  death  four  volumes  of 
ber  epistolary  correspondence  have  been  published  by  her 
nephew  and  executor,  Matthew  Montague,  esq. ;  and  when 
the  series  shall  be  completed,  a  just  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Mrs.  JMkontague's  genius  and  character,  and  the  result,  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  will  be  highly  favourable.  ^ 

*  She    formed    a  literary  society,  oftbe  partiei,  Oiat  a  gentlen^an  would 

wbfcb,  ibr  tome  years,  was  the  topic  not  be  thought  very  outr4  who  should 

of  much  coDvertaiioa,  under  the  name  appear  hi  blue  stockings."    This  lady 

o(  the  '*  filae  Stocking  Club."    We  was,  for  many  years,  noticed  for  the 

hare  beard  many  accounls  of  the  ori-  benevolent  peculiarity    of  giving  an 

^n  of  the  tiUe,  but  beliere  it  arose  annual  dinner-  on  May-day  to  all  tbd 

from  the  c'/cumstaoce  of  a  person  ex-  little  climbing  boys,  apprentices  to  the 

cusing  bimseif  from  going  to  one  of  its  chimoey -sweepers  of  the  metropolis, 

tery  early  meetiags,  on  account  of  bis  Perhaps    her  aitention  to  tliesa    too 

being  in  a  deshabille,  to  which  it  was  frequenUy  dJtIressed  ehihlreii,  led  to 

replied,  *' No  particular  regard  to  drest  those     humane    regulations,     which, 

h  necessary  in  art  assembly  detoted  to  through  the  exertions    of  Mr^  Jonas 

the  cultiratioii  of  the  imiid  ;  v>  litUe  Hanway,  were  determinad  on  by  par- 

alUntiun,  indeed,  is  paid  to  the  dresa  liameot. 

4  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie. — Censura  Literaria,  vols.  I.  IL  and  III. — Gent, 
Mag.  ToL  LXX.~HayleyH  Life  of'Cowper,  and  Boswell't  of  Johnson. 
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MONTAIGNE,  or  MONTAGNE  (MiCfiAKL  be),  A 
0tninent  French  writer,  was  bAti  at  the  casde  of  Mobu 
aigne,  in  the  Perigord,  Feb/  8,  1533.  JUm  £athery«e%neor 
of  MoAtaigne,  and  mayor  of  Boutdeavx,  beilowed  particu* 
lar  attention  on  bis  edo^iition,  perceivmg  in  bim  early 
^proofs  of  talents  that  imuld  one  day  reward  bis  care.  Hia 
ttdode  of  teaching  bim  hngnages  fa  mentioned  as  somewhat 
isingnlav  at  that  time,  although  it  has  aince  been  freqaently 
practised.  He  provided  bim  with  a  German  atteodanti 
who  did  not  know  French,  and  who  was  enjoined  to  aptfk 
t6  htm  in  Latin,  and  in  conse^ende  yoang  Motitaigoe  it 
aud  to  have  "been  a  master  of  that  language  at  the  age  of 
sit  years.  He  was  taught  Greek  also  as  a  sort  of  ditrersioii^ 
and  because  bis  fktber  had  heard  that  the  brains  of  chUdfeii 
aaay  be  injured  by  bein^  roused  too  suddenly  out  of  aleep, 
iie  caused  him  to  be  awMteirted  every  morning  by  soft  music. 
All  this  care  be  repaid  by  the  most  tender  veneration  f(» 
the  memory  of  his  fe^er.  » Filial  piety,  indeed,  is  s^d  to 
bave  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  bis  cha*. 
yacter,  and  he  scwiet'nnes  displi^ed  it  ratber  in  a  singnlar 
manner.  When  on  horseback  he  constantly  wore  a  clodt 
which  had  belonged  to  his  feiAier,  not,  as  be  said,  for  con* 
^renience,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  ga^e  him.  *^  II  me  sembl^ 
m^envelopper  de  lui,'*--^<*  I  seem  to  bt  trapped  up  in  my 
feiher;''  and  this,  which  from  any  other  wit.  won)d  have 
been  called  the  personification  of  a  pun,  was  considered  in 
IMontaipne  as  a  sublime  expression  of  filial  piety. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  6nished  bis  course  of 
studies,  which  he  began  at  the  college  of  Bourdeaux,*  an* 
der  Crouchy,  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  and  Mnre^  aU 
learned  and  emhtent  teachers,  and  his  progreas  bore  pre- 
portion  to  their  care.  Being  designed  A)r  the  bar  by  bia 
father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  counsellor  of  parlia* 
ment  at  Bourdeaur,  when  in  his  thirty-third  yean,  and  for 
some  time  himself  susuined  that  character,  but  afterwarda 
abandoned  a  profession  to  which  he  probably  Aras  never 
cordially  attached.  His  favourite  study  was  that  of  bumta 
nature,  to  pursue  which  he  travelled  through  various  parts 
of  Frapce,  Germany,  Swisserland,  and  Italy,  making  his 
observations  on  every  thing  curious  or  interesting  in  so* 
ciety,  and  receiving  many  marks  of  distinction.  At  Rome^ 
in  156],  be  was  admitted  a  citizen  y  and  the  same  year  be 
was  chosen  mayor  of  Bourdeaur,  and  in  this  office  gave 
such  satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  in  1582  they 
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•iapl^yed  hiln  in  a  special  misuon  to.  court  on  iifiportanfe 
alEurv,  and  after  his  mayon^ty  expired,  they  again  elected 
him  into  the  same  office.  In  15SS  he  appeared  to  advan* 
tage  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Blois,  and  although 
not  a  deputy,  took  a  share  in  their  proceedings  and  cabals. 
During  one  of  bis  visits  at  court,  Charles  IX.  decorated 
him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  without 
any  solicitation,  which,  when  young,  he  is  said  to  have 
coveted  above  fU  things,  itjbeing  at  that  time  the  highest 
mark  of  honour  among  the  French  nobility,  and  rarely 
bestowed. 

Returning  afteiWards  to  his  family  residence,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study,  from  which  he  suffered  some  disturbance 
durior  the  civil  wars.  On  one  .occasion  a  stranger  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  entrance  of  his  house,  pretending 
that  while  travelling  with  his  friends,  a  troop  of  soldiers 
had  attacked  their  party,  taken  away  their  baggagi^  killed 
all  who  made  resistance,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Mon** 
taigne,  unsuspectingly,  admitted  this  man,  who  was  the 
chief  of  a  gang,  and  wanted  admittance  only  to  plunder 
the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  more  arrived, 
whom  the  first  declared  to  be  his  friends  that  had  made 
their  escape,  and  Montaigne  compassionately  made  4hem 
welcome.  Soon  after,  however,  he  perceived  the  court 
of  his  chateau  filled  with  more  of  the  party,  whose  beha- 
viour left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions.  Mon- 
taigne preserved  his  countenance  unaltered,  and  ordered 
them  every  refreshment  the  plage  afibrded,  and  pr^ented 
this  with  so  much  kindness  and  politeness,  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  troop  had  not  the  courage  to  give  thQ  signal 
for  pillage. 

In  his  pld  age  Montaigne  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
stone  and  nephritic  colic,  but  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  medicines,  in  which  he  never  had  any  faith. 
The  physicians,  he  used  to  say,  **  know  Galen,  but  they 
kuow  nothing  of  a  sick  person  ;'*  and  such  was  bis  confi* 
dence  in  the  powers  of  nature,  that  he  refused  even  a 
Qommon  purgative,  %rhen  the  indication  was  plain.  He 
died  Sept.  15,  1592,  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
i  His  reputation  is  founded  on  his  <^  Essay s,''  which  were 
at  one  time  extremely  popular,  and  which  are  still  read 
with  pleasure  by  a  numerous  class  of  persons.  La  Harpe 
says  of  him,  '*  As  a  writer,  he  has  impressed  on  our  lan- 
guage (the  French)  an  energy  which  it  did  not  before  pos- 
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set9|  and  which  has  not  become  antiquated,  because  it  it* 
that  of  sentiments  and  ideas.  As  a  philosopher  he  has 
painted  man  as  he  is  ;  he  praises  without  compliment,  and 
blames  without  misanthropy.^*  In  1774  was  published  at 
Rome  (Paris),  "  Memoirs  of  a  Journey  into  Italy,'*  &c.  by 
Montaigne,  the  editor  of  which  has  given  us  a  few  less 
known  particulars  of  the  author.  He  says  that  <>  with  a 
large  share  of  natural  vivacity,  passion,  and  spirit,  Mon- 
taigne's life  was  far  from  beisg  that  of  a  sedentary  con- 
templatist,  as  those  may  be  inclined  to  think,  who  view 
him  only  in  the  sphere  of  his  library  and  in  the  composition 
of  his  essays.  His  early  years  by  no  means  passed  in  the 
arms  of  leisure.  The  troubles  and  commotions  whereof 
be  bad  been  an  eye-witness  during  five  reigns,  which  he 
had  seen  pass  successively  before  that  of  Henry  IV,  had 
not  in  any  degree  contributed  to  relax  that  natural  activity 
and  restlessness  of  spirit.  They  had  been  sufficient  to  call* 
it  forth  even  from  indolence  itself.  He  iiad  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  France,  and  what  frequently  answers  a  better 
purpose  than  any  kind  of  travel,  be  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  metropolis,  and  knew  the  court.  We  see  his  at- 
tachment to  Paris  in  the  third  book  of  his  Essays.  Thuanus 
likeivtse  observes,  that  Monts^igne  was  equally  successful 
in  making  his  court  to  the  famous  duke  of  Guise,  Henry  of 
Lorraine,  and  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  king  of  France.  He  adds,  that  he  was  at  his  estate  at 
Blois  when  the  duke  of  Guit^e  was  assassinated,  1 558.  Mon* 
taigne  foresaw,  says' he,  that  the  troubles  of  the  nation 
would  only  end  with  the  life  of  that  prince,  or  of  the  king 
of  Navarre ;  and  thi^  instance  we  have  of.  his  political  sa« 
gacity.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
disposition  of  those  princes,  so  well  read  in  their  hearts 
and  sentiments,  that  be  told  his  friend  Thuanus,  the  king 
of  Navarre  would  certainly  have  returned  to  the  religion  of 
his  anceiitors  (that  of  the  Romish  communion)  if  he  had 
not  been  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  his  party. 
Montaigne,  in  short,  had  talents  for  public  business  and 
ir^gocimion,  but  bis  philosophy  kept  him  at  a  distance 
from  political  disturbances  ;  and  be  had  the  address  to  con- 
duct himself  without  offence  to  the  contending  parties,  in 
the  worst  of  times." 

More  recently,  in  1799,  his  memTory  has  been  revived 
in  France  by  an  extravagant  eloge  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  lady,  Henrietta  Bourdic-viot,  who  assures  ms  that. 
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^  it  was  in  the  ^K>rk»  of  Montaigne  that  she  acijiured  thtf 
knowledge  of  her  duties.'^  But  we  rather  iodine  to  the 
more  judiciou*  character  given  of  this  author  by  Dr.  Jo^ 
seph  Warton.  "  That  Montaigne/^  says  this  excellent 
critic>  ^^  abounds  in  native  wit,  in  quick  penetration,  io 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  various 
vanities  and  vices  that  lurk  in  it,  cannot  justly  be  denied. 
But  a  man  who  undertakes  to  transmit  his  thoughts  on  life 
and  manners  to  posterity,  with  the  hope  of  entertaining 
and  amending  future  ages,  must  be  either  exceedingly 
vain  or  exceedingly  careless,  if  be  expects  either  of  these 
eflfects  can  be  produced  by  wanton  sallies  of  the  imagina- 
tion, by  useless  and  impertinent  digressions,  by  never 
forming  or  following  any  regular  plan^  never  classing  or 
confining  his  thoughts^  never  changing  or  rejecting  any 
sentiment  that  occurs  to  him.  Yet  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  conduct  of  our  celebrated  essayist ;  'aad  it  has 
produced  many  awkward  imitators,  who,  under  the  notion 
of  writing  with  the  fire  and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gas- 
coo,  have  fallen  into  confused  rhapsodies  aq4  uninterest- 
ing egotisms.  But  these  blemishes  of  Montaigne  are  tri« 
fling  an4  unimportant,  compared  with  his  vanity^  his  inde- 
cency, and  his  scepticism.  That  man  must  totally  have 
suppressed  the  natural  love  of  honest  reputation,  which  iw 
so  powerfully  felt  by  the  truly  wise  and  good,  who  can 
Calmly  sit  down  to  giv^  a  catalogue  of  his  private  vices, 
publish  his  most  secret  infirmities,  with  the  pretence  of 
exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  himself,  and  of  exactly 
pourtraying  the  minutest  features  of  his  mind.  Surely  he 
deserves  the  censure  Quintilian  bestows  on  Demetrius,  a 
celebrated  Grecian  statuary,  that  he  was  fUmius  inveritate^ 
et  similitudinis  quam  pulchniudinis  amantior;  more  stu- 
dious of  likeness  than  of  beauty." 

The  first  edition  of  Montaigne^s  Essays  was  published 
by  himself  in  1580^  8vo,  in  two  books  only,  which  were 
augmented  afterwards  to  the  present  number.  Of  the 
subsequent  editions,  those  by  P.  Coste  are  reckoned  the 
best,  and  of  these,  Tonson^s  edition,  1724,  in  3  vols.  4to, 
is  praised  by  the  French  bibliographers,  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  has  ever  appeared.  We  have  also  two  English 
translations.  Montaigne's  life  was  first  written  by  the 
president  Bouhier,  and  prefixed  to  a  supplementary  vo- 
lume of  his  works  in  1740.  Montaigne  appeared  once  as 
the  editor  of  some  of  the  works  of  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  in 
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1571 ;  anfl  len  years  afterwards  translateil  tbe  ^^  Natural 
TheolDgie**  of  Haimond  de  Sebonda,  a  learned  Sfpauiard, 
and  prefixed  piefoces  to  both. '  * 

MONTALEMBERT  (Mark  Rene  de),  senior  member 
•f  the  acackemy  of  sciences  of  France,  was  bom  July  16, 
1714,  at  Angouleme.  His  family  had  been  a  long  time  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  anns  by  Andr6  De  Montalembert,  count 
d*Ess^  lieutenant-general  to  the  king,  commander  of  his 
armies  ifn  Scotland,  governor  of  Terouane  tiear  St  Omers, 
and  who  died  on  the  breach,  the  12th  of  June  1553.  In 
17S1}  the  young  Montalembert  entered  into  the  army,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Kebl  and  Philipsbttrg 
in  1736.  He  was  afterwards  captain  of  tbe  guards  to  tbe 
prittce  of  Conti.  In  peace  he  studied  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy :  he  read  a  memoir  to  the  academy  of 
aeienees,  upon  the  evaporation  of  tbe  water  in  the  salt 
wovks  at  Turcheim,  in  the  palatinate^  which  be  had  exa« 
mined,  and  was  made  a  ^member  in  1747.  There  are  in 
the  volumes  in  tbe  academy  some  memoirs  from  him  upon 
the  rotation  ^f  bullets,  upon  the  substitution  of  stoves  for 
fire-places,  and  upon  a  pool,  in  which  were  found  pike 
purblind,  and  others  wholly  without  sight.  FromJ75Q  to 
I7S5  be  established  the  forges  at  Angoumoisafid  Perigord, 
and  there  founded  cannon  for  the  navy.  In  1777  three 
volumes  were  printed  of  the  correspondence  which  he  held 
with  the  generals  and  ministers,  whilst  be  was  employed 
by  his  country  in  tbe  Swedish  and  Russian  armies  during 
the  campaigns  of  1757  and  1761,  and  afterwards  in  Bri* 
tanny  and  the  isleof  Oleron,  when  fortifying  it.  He  for* 
Ii6ed  also  Stralsund,  in  Pomerania,  against  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  gave  an  account  to  his  court  of  tbe  military 
operations  in  which  it  was  concerned ;  and  this  in  a  man* 
ner  which  renders  it  an  interesting  part  of  the  History  of 
ibe  Seven-years  War.  In  1776  be  printed  the  first  volume 
ef  an  immense  work  upon  Perpendicular  Fortification,  and 
die  art  of  Defence ;  demonstrating  tbe  inconveniences  of 
the  old  system,  for  which  he  substitutes  that  of  casemates, 
which  admit  of  such  a  kind  of  firing,  that  a  place  fortified 
after  bis  manner  appears  to  be  impregnable.  His  system 
has  been,  however,  not  always  approved  or  adopted.  His 
treatise  was  extended  to  ten  volumes  in  quarto,  with  a 
gvtat  number  of  plates ;  the  last  volume  was  published 
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in  1792,  sod  will  doubtless  Ga#j  fai^  name  to  posterity 
as  an  author  as  well  as  a  general.  He  married,  in  1770, 
Marie  de  Comarien,  who  was  an  acteesi^  and  the  owner  of 
a  theatre,  for  whom  the  general  sometimes  composed  a 
dramatic  mece.  In  1784  and  1786  he  printed  three  epe- 
ratical  piebes,  set  to  music  by  Cambini  and  Tomeoni:  they 
were,  «  La  Statue,'*  "  La  Bergdre  qualit*,'*  and  ^  La 
Bofa£mienne«^'  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
he  repaired  to  England  in  1789  or  1790,  and  leading  bis 
wife  there,  procured  a  divorce,  and  afterwards  married  Ro«» 
aalie  Louise  Cadet,  to  whom  be  was  under  mat  obliga-* 
tion  during  the  Robespierrian  terror,  and  by  whom  he  bad  a 
daughter  bom  in  July  1796.  In  his  memoir  published  i^ 
1790,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  had  been  arbitrarily  dis«» 
possessed  of  bis  iron  lorges,  and  that  having  a  clfrim  tot 
six  milijions  of  livres  due  to  him,  he  was  I'educed  to  a  pen^ 
aion,  but  ill  paid,^  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  sell  his  estate 
at  Maumer,  in  Angoumois,  for  which  he  was  paid  hi  as* 
signats,  and  which  were  insuflScient  to  take  him  out  of 
Aat  distress  which  accompanied  him  throughout  his  life. 
He  was  sometimes  almost  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence,  but  had  the  courage  to  resume  his  former 
studies,  and  engaged  a  person  to  assist  him  in  compleat^^^ 
ing  aome  new  models.  His  last  public  appearance  was  in 
the  institute,  where  he  read  a  new  memoir  upon  the  mount* 
ings  (ajftct)  of  hbip*guns.  On  this  occasion  he  was  re* 
eeived  with  veneration  by  the  society,  and  attended  to 
with  religious  silence :  a  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age 
had  never  been  heard  to  read  with  so  strong  a  voice.  His 
memoir  was  thought  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  ini» 
stitute  wrote  to  the  ministei''  of  marine,  who  sent  orders  to 
Brest  for  the  adoption  of  the  suggested  change.  He  was  ^ 
upon  the  list  for  a  place  in  the  institute,  and  was  even  pro« 
posed  as  the  first  member  for  the  section  of  mechanics,  but 
learning  that  Bonaparte  was  spoken  of  for  the  institute,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the 
young  conqueror  of  Italy  honoured  with  this  new  crown^ 
His  strength  of  mind  he  possessed  to  the  last,  for  not  above 
a  month  before  his  death  be  wrote  reflections  upon  dM 
siege  of  St  John  d^Acre,  which  contained  further  proofs 
of  Uie  solidity  of  hb  defensive  system,  but  at  last  he  feU  ili 
of  a  catarrh,  which  degene*rated  into  a  dropsy,  and  carried 
bim  off  March  22, 1802. ' 

I  Diet  Hist.— Biographic  Modenie. 
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<  MONT  AN  US,  ah  amaient  heresiarbh  amobg  the  Chrts-^ 
tiaos,  founded  a  new  sect  in  the  second  century  of  the 
cburcby  wUich  were  called  Montanists.  Tbey  had  also  the 
namte  of  Phrygians  and  Caiaphrygians,  because  Montanus 
w«fl  either  born,  or  at  least  first  known,  at  Ardjtba,  a  viU 
V^e  of  Mysia,  which  was  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
PErygia.  H^re  be  set  up  for  a  prophet,  although  it  seems 
)ie  bad  but  lately  embraced  Christianity :  but  it  is  said  that 
b^.bad  an  immoderate  desire  to  obtain  a  first  place  in  the 
church,  and  that  he  thought  this  the  most  likely  means  of 
raiaing  himself*  In  this  assumed  character  he  affected  to 
ikppeaF  inspired  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  seized  and 
agiiated  with  divine  ecstacies ;  and,  under  these  disguises 
lie  uUSered  prophecies,  in  which  he  laid  down  doctrines^ 
wd.«^ablifthed  rites  and  ceremonies  entirely  new.  This 
wild  beliaviour  was  attended  with  its  natural  consequences 
and  eflects  upon  the  multitude  ;  some  affirming  him  to  be 
a  irue  prophet ;  others,  that  be  was  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit.  To  carry  on  his  delusion  the  better,  Montanus 
associated  to  himself  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  wealthy 
ladies,  who  acted  the  part  **of  prophetesses  ;"  and,  **  by 
ibe  power  of  whose  gold,"  as  Jerome  tells  us,  V  be  first 
seduced  maoy  churcbesj^  and  then  corrupted  them  with 
hia  abominable  errois."  He  seems  to  have  made^Pepuza^ 
a  town  in  Phrygia,  the  place  of  his  first  residence ;  and  he 
»r(fully  called  it  Jerusalem^  because  be  ku(pw  the  charm 
there  was  in  that  name,  and  what  a  powerful  temptation  it 
would  be  in  drawing  from  all  parts  the  weaker  and  more 
credulous  Christians.  Here  be  employed  himself  in  de- 
Uvertng  obscure  and  enigmatical  sayings,  under  the  name 
of  prophecies;  and  made  no  -small  advantage  of  his  foU 
lowers,  who  brought  great  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
presents,  by  way  of  offerings.  Some  of  these  prophecies 
pi  Montanus  and  his  women  are  preserved  by  Epiphanius, 
m  vv.hich  tbey  affected  to  consider  themselves  only  as  mere 
Hiachines  and  organs,  through  which  Cod  spake  4xnto  his 
people. 

:  The  peeuliarilies  of  this  sect  of  Christians  are  explicitly 
set  forth  by  St.  Jerome.  They  are  said  to  have  been  very 
heterodox  in  regard  to  the  Tnmty ;  inclining  to  Sabellian- 
isuip  "  by  crowding,"  as  Jerome  expresses  it,  "  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghosf^  into  the^narrow  limits  of  one  per- 
son." Epipbanius,  however,  contradicts  this,  and  affirms 
them  to  have  agreed  with  the  church  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
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TriDity.  The  Montanistd  held  all  second  marriages  to  be 
uniawFuly  asserting  that  although  the  apostle  Paul  per- 
mitted them,  it  was  because  he  *^  only  knew  in  part,  and 
prophesied  in  part;'*  but  that,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  poured  upon  Montanus  and  bis  prophetesses,  they 
were  not  to  be  p^mitted  any  longer.  But  the  capital 
doctrines  of  the  Montanists  are  these :  *'  God,"  they  say, 
*^  was  first  pleased  to  save  the  world,  under  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  from  eternal  damnation  by  Moses  and  the  prophets^ 
When  these  agents  proved  ineffectual,  he  assumed  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  died  for  ns  in  Christy 
under  the  person  of  the  Son.  When  the  salvation  of  the 
world  was  not  ejected  yet,  he  descended  lastly  upon  Mon-* 
tanus,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  into  whom  he  infused  tha;! 
fulness  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  not  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  apostle  Paul ;  for,  Paul  only  knew  in  part,  and  pca-< 
phesied  in  part."  These  doctrines  gained  ground  very  &iat; 
and  Montanus  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  a  tribe  oif 
people,  who  would  probably  have  been  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge his  pretensioi>8,  if  they  had  been  higher.  To  add  to 
his  influence  over  their  minds,  he  observed  a  wonderful 
strictness  and  severity  of  discipline,  was  a  man  of  mortU 
fication,  and  of  an  apparently  most  sanctified  spirit.  He 
disclaimed  all  innovations  in  the  gi^Btnd  articles  of  faith ; 
and  only  pretended  to  perfect  what  was  left  unfinished  by 
the  aaints.  By  these  means  he  supported  for  a  long  time 
the  character  of  a  most  holy,  mortified,  and  divine  person, 
and  the  world  became  much  interested  in  the  visions/and 
prophecies  of  him  and  his  two  damsels  Priscilla  and  Masi* 
milla ;  and  thus  the  face  of  severity  and  saintship  conse* 
crated  their  reveries,  and  made  real  possession  pasS  for 
inspiration.  Several  good  men  immediately  embraced  the 
delusion,  particularly  Tertullian,  Alcibiades,  and  Theo- 
dotus,  who,  however,  did  not  wholly  approve  of  Montanus^s 
extravagancies ;  but  the  churches  of  Phrygia,  and  after- 
wards  other  churches,  grew  divided  upon  the  account  of 
these  new  revelations;  and,  for  some  time,  even  the  bishop 
of  Rome  cherished  tbeamposture.  Of  the  time  or  manner 
of  Montanus's  death  we  have  no  certain  account  It  has 
been  asserted,  but  without  proof,  that  he  and  his  coad^ 
jutress  Maximilla  were  suicides. ' 

»  Mothejm.— Ca?e,  v©^.  I.— Lardoer's  Works. 
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MONTANUS  (Benedict  Arias),  a  very  learned  Spa- 
niard) was  bom  at  Fresenel,  in  Estremadurai  in  1527,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  notary.     He  studied  in  tiie  university  of 
*  Alcala,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  tlie  lesnied 
languages.     Having  taken  the  habit  of  the  BenedictiAes^ 
he  accompanied,  in  1562,  the  btsbop  of  Segovia  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  first  laid  the  foundoion  of  bia 
eeid>rity.    On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  retired  to  a  hermit^ 
agecituated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  near  Arace&a,  where  i% 
was  his  intention  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  meditalion^  hot 
Philip  II.  persuaded  him  to  leave  this  retreat,  and  become 
editor  of  a  new  Polyglot^  which  was  to  be  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp.    On  this  employment  he 
spent  four  years,  firom  1568  to  1572,  and  accomplished 
this  great  work  in  8  volumes  folio.  The  types  were  cast  bjr 
the  celebrated  William  Leb^  whonl  Plantin  had  invited 
from  Paris  for  this  purpose.     This  Polyglot,  besides  what 
is  given  in  the  Aloda  Bible,  contains  tl^  Chaldaic  para* 
phrases,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Sy- 
riac  and  Hebrew  characters,  with  a  Latin  translation,  &c« 
While  Montanus  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  reputation  ta 
which  his  labours  in  this  work  so  well  entitled  hun,  Leo  da 
Castro,  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Salanmiica,  ac« 
cused  him  before  the  inquisitions  of  Borne  and  Spaiu,  aa 
haviue  altered  the  text  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  con* 
firmed  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  by  his  Chaldmc  para- 
phrases.    In  consequence  6f  this,  Montanus  was  obliged  to 
take  several  joumies  to  Rome,  to  justify  himself,  which  he 
did  in  die  most  satisfactory  manner.     Being  thus  restoredf 
Philip  IL  ofiered  him  a  bishopric ;  but  be  preferred  bis 
fonier  retirement  in  the  hermitage  at  Aracena^  where  he 
hoped  te  finish  his  days.    There  he  constructed  a  winter 
and  a  summer  habitation,  and  laid  out  a  pleasant  gardei^ 
&e. ;  but  had  scarcely  accomplished  these  comforts,  wbea 
Plnlip  IL  again  solicited  him  to  retnrn  to  the  world,  and 
accept  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Escuri^,  and  teach  the 
erieotal  languages.    At  leagdi  be  was  persattted  to  rehire 
to  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1598,  aged  seventy->oue« 

Arias  was  one  of  the  aciost  iearaed  divines  of  the  sixteenth 
titontury.  Bm  was  a  master  of  the  Hehrew,  Cbaidaic,  Sy^* 
riac,  Arabic,  and  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  spoke 
fluently  in  German,  French,  and  Portuguese.  He  was 
sober,  modest,  pious,  and  indefatigable,  ttis  cfompany  was 
souj^t  by  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the  pious ;  and  his 
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coweraitioB  was  always  edifying.  Beskies  thl(  Antwerp 
Polyglot^  be  was  the  authcv  of,  1.  *<  Index  cDrn^clorius 
Lib»  Tiieologiceruiii^  Catbolki  regis  auihoriuu  edittis/* 
Antwerpi  1571,  4to.  £.  **  CoiBmentaria  ia  duodecim  ipiP<>« 
pbetas  minorest"  ibid  1571,  4to;  reprioled  1582.  3.  <V£iu^ 
cidationes  in  quatuor  Evaiigelia  &  in  Act  Apost.^'  ibid.  1 575^. 
4tOb  4.  ^^Elacidadoncs  in  omnia  S.  S.  apostolormn  scripta, 
fcc**  ibid.  1588,  4to.  5.  ^^De  optimo  imperio,  sive  in  Li-r 
bnun  Josne  coanieiKarius,**  ibid.  1583.  6.  <<  De  varia  Re-r 
publica,  sive  Commeot.  in  Ubruaa  Judicum,"  ibid.  15^2^ 
410.  7.  ^  Antiqnitatnm  Judaicarum,  lib.  novem,^'  Leydea^ 
1593.  8.  <<  Liber  generatioais  et  regenerationis  Adaniv 
siye  bisCsoria  generis  bamani,"  Antwerp,  1593,  4to;  ase-* 
cond  part  in  1601.  9.  *'Davidis,  aliorumque  Psalmi  ex 
Qeb.  in  Lat.  canaen  conversi,'*  ibid.  1574,  4to.  10.  *^Ceni* 
mentarii  in  triginta  prioces  Psalmos,"  ibid.  1605 :  with  a 
few  other  works  enumerated  by  Antonio,  and  Niceron.^ 

MONTANUS,  or  DA  MONTE  (John  Baptist),  was  as 
Italian  physician  of  so  much  reputation,  tluit  he  was  re-r 
garded  by  bis  oooDtrymen  as  a  second  Galen.  He  waa  . 
born  at  Verona  in  1488,  of  the  noble  family  of  Monte  Ia 
Tuscany,  and  sent  to  Padua  by  his  father,  to  study  ^l^ 
ciril  Jaw.  But  his  bent  lay  towards  pbysic;  wbich»  bow-., 
ever,  though  he  made  a  vast  progress  in  it,  so  displeased  faia 
father,  that  he  entirely  withdrew  from  him  all  support.  He 
therefore  travdled .  abread,  and  practised  physic  iu  several 
ckies  with  success^  and  incDeaaed  his  reputation  aoioog  the 
learned,  as  an  orator  and  poet*  He  lived  some  time  at  Romie^ 
withcardimd  Hyppolitus;  then  removed  to  Venice;  whepce^ 
having  in  a  short  time  procured  %  competencyi,  he  retjired 
to  Padua.  Here,  within  two  years  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
preCeired  by  the  senate  to  the  professor's  chair.;  and  he 
waa  so  attached  to  the  republic,  which  was  always  kind  ^ 
him,  that,  though  teuipted  with  liberal  offers  from  the  em* 
peror,  Charles  V.  Francis  L  of  France,  and  Cosmo  duk^ 
of  Tuscany,  he  retained  his  situation.  He  was  greatly  af^ 
flicted  with  the  stone  in  his  latter  days,  aud  died  in  1551. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works;  part  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  and  part  by  his  pupil  John  Crata 
after  his  death.  They  were,  however,  principally  comments 
upon  tike  ancients,  and  illustrations  of  their  theories ;  ^d 

>  Antonio  BibL  Hisp.— >Biog.  UoiTenelle  in  Arias.— Dopin.—Ni'ceron,  rot 
XXVIU.— Foppeo  Bi^l.  Belg.-— Saxii  Onoroaiticon. 
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have  therefore  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  since  the  ori^ 
ginaU  have  lost  their  value.  He  translated  into  Latin  the 
works  of  Actios;  which  he  published  at  the  desire  of  ear. 
dtnal  Hyppolitus.  He  also  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
poem  of  Museus;  and  made  translations  of  the  Argonautics 
attributed  to  Orpheus,  and  of  Lucian*s  Tragopodagra.^ 

MONTBELIARD  (Philibert-Gurneau),  a  French  oa- 
turatisty  was  born  in  1720,  at  Semur,  in  Auxois.  He  spent 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards  came 
to  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  known  as  a  man  of  science. 
He  continued  with  reputation,  the  **  Collection  Acade- 
nique,"  a  periodical  work,  which  gave  a  view  of  every 
thing  interesting  contained  in  the  ^^  Memoirs**  of  the  dif- 
ferent learned  societies  in  Europe.  He  was  chosen  by 
Buffon  to  be  his  associate  in  his  great  work  on  natural  hia- 
tory,  and  the  continuation  of  his  ornithology  was  com- 
mitted to  bim.  He  is  described  by  BufFon,  *^  as  of  all 
men,  the  person  whose  manner  of  seeing,  judging,  and 
writing,  was  most  conformable  to  his  own."  When  the 
class  of  birds  was  finished,  Montbeliard  undertook  that  of 
insects,  relative  to  which  be  had  already  furnished  several 
articles  to  the  New  Encyclopedia,  but  his  progress  was 
cut  short  by  bis  death,  which  took  place  at  Semur,  Nov.  2S, 
1785.» 

MONTE.     See  MONTANUS. 

MONTECUCULI  (Raymond  de),  a  very  celebrated 
Austrian  general,  was  born  in  1608,  of  a  distinguished  fa- 
mily  in  the  Modenese.  Ernest  Montecuculi,  his  uncle, 
who  was  general  of  artillery  in  the  imperial  troops,  made 
him  pass  through  all  the  military  ranks,  before  he  was 
raised  to  that  of  commander.  The  young  man's  iirst  ex- 
ploit was  in  1634,  when  at  the  head  of  2000  horse,  be  sur- 
prised 10,000  Swedes  who  were  besieging  Nemeslaw,  ia 
Silesia,  and  took  their  baggage  and  artillery ;  but  he  wzs 
shortly  after  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  general  Ban- 
nier.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
be  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  J.  de  Wert,  in  Bobea)i% 
and  conquered  general  Wrangel,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  In  1627,  the  emperor  appiointed  Montecuculi  ma- 
rechal  de  camp  general,  and  sent  him  to  assist  John  Casi- 
mir,  king  of  Poland.  He  defeated  Razoizi,  prifice  of 
Transylvania,    drove  out  the  Swedes^   and  distinguish^ 

»  Eloy  Diet.  Hilt,  de  M^ecioe.  •  Diet.  Hiat. 
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litmself  greatly  agaiost  the  Tur^Ls  in  Transylvania,  and  io 
Hungary,  by  gaining  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  in  1664. 
Montecuculi  commanded  the  imperial  forces  against 
.JFranc^  in  1673,  and  acquired  great  honour  from  the  cap- 
ture of  Bonn,  which  was  preceded  by  a  march,  conducted 
witb^any  stratagems  tc/ deceive  M.  Turenne.  The  com- 
mand of  .thi^  array  .was  nevertheless  taken  from  him  the 
year  following,  but  he  received  it  again  in  1675,  that  he 
might  oppose  the  great  Turenjie,  on  the  Rhine.  Monte- 
cuculi had  soon  to  bewail  the  death  of  this  formidable 
enemy f  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums :  **  I 
lament,"  said  he,  *^  and  I  can  never  too  much  lament,  the 
loss  of  a  man  who  appeared  mor«  than  man  ;  one  who  did 
.hoaour  to  human  nature."  The  great  prince  of  Cond<£ 
was  th^  only  person  who  could  contest  with  Montecuculi, 
the  superiority  which  M.  de  Turenne^s  deati;i  gave  him. 
That  prince  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Rhine,  and  stopped 
the  imperial  general's  progress,  who  nevertheless  considered 
this  last  campaign  as  his  most  glorious  one ;  not  because 
he  was  a  conqueror,  bjut  because  he  was  not  conquered  by 
two  such  opponents  as  Turenne  and  Gond^.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  emperor's  court,  devoting 
himself  to  the  belles  lettres ;  and  the  academy  of  natu- 
ralists owes  its  establishment  to  him.  He  died  Ogtober  16, 
1680,  at  Linez,  aged  seventy- two.  This  great  general  left 
some  very  excellent  ^^  Memoires"  on  the  military  art ;  the 
best  French  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Strasburg,  1735  *  to 
.which  that  of  Paris,  1746,  12mo,  is  similar.^ 

MONTE-MAYOR  {George  de),  a  celebrated  Castil- 
Jian  poet,  was  born  at  Monte-mayor,  whence  he  took  his 
name,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
one  authority  says  in  1520.  It  is  thought  he  owed  his  re- 
putation more  to  genius  than  study  ;  in  his  early  years  he 
was  ill  the  army,  and  amidst  the  engagements  of  a  giilitary 
life,  cultivated  music  and  poetry.  He  appears  to  have  af- 
terwards obtained  an  employment,  on  account  of  his  mu- 
sical talents,  in  the  suite  of  Philip  H. ;  and  was  also  patro- 
nized bv  queen  Catherine,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1562.  His  reputation  now 
rests  ou  his  **  Diana,"  a  pastoral  romance,  which  has  rU 
ways  been. admired  on  the  continent,  and  tran^ted  into 
various  langujiges.    The  last  edition  of  the  original  is  that 

>  Diet.  HitC— Moreru 
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of  Madrid,  1 795,  8vo.  Caspar  Polo  published  a  continua* 
tion,  <'  La  Diana  enamorada  cinco  libros  que  prosequen  ios 
VII.  de  Jorge  de  Montemayor,"  Madrid,  1778,  8vo,  a  work 
which,  Brunet  says,  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  Monte- 
mayor.^ 

MONTESQUIEU  (Charles  iJe  Secondat,  baron  of),, 
a  very  celebrated  French  writer,  was  descended  of  an  an- 
cient and  nobie  family  of  Guienne,  and  born  at  the  castle 
of  Brede  near  Bourdeaux,  Jan.  18,  1689.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  of  his  education  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  had  actually  prepared  materials  for  his  **  Spirit  of  Laws,*' 
^y  a  well-digested  extract  from  those  immense  volumes 
which  compose  the  body  of  the  civil  law  *,  and  which  be 
bad  studied  both  as  a  civilian  and  a  philosopher.  Mau- 
pertuis  informs  us  that  he  studied  this  science  almost  from 
his  infancy,  and  that  the  first  product  of  his  early  genii^ 
was  a  work,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  ido- 
latry of  most  part  of  the  pagans  did  not  deserve  eternal 
punishment,  but  this  he  thought  fit  to  suppress.  In  Feb. 
1714,  he  became  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  was  received  president  ilmortier,  July  13,  1716,. 
in  the  room  of  an  uncle,  who  left  him  his  fortune  and  bis 
office.  He  was  admitted,  April  S,  1716,  into  the  academy 
of  Bourdeaux,  which  was  then  only  in  its  infancy.  A  taste 
for  music^  and  for  works  of  entertainment,  had,  at  first, 
assembled  the  members  who  composed  it ;  but  the  socie- 
ties for  belles  lettres  being  grown,  in  bis  opinion,  too  nu- 
merous, he  proposed  to  have  physics  for  their  chief  ob- 
ject; and  the  duke  de  la  Force,  having,  by  a  prize  just 
founded  at  Bourdeaux,  seconded  this  just  and  rational  pro^ 
posal,  Bourdeaux  acquired  an  academy  of  sciences. 

Montesquieu  is  said  not  to  have  been  eager  to  shew  him- 
self to  the  public,  but  rather  to  wait  for  "  an  age  ripe  for 
writings"  It  was  not  till  1721,  when  he  was -thirty-two 
years  of  age,  that  he  published  bis  "  Persian  Letters.'^ 
The  des^cription  of  oriental  manners,  real  or  supposed,  of 
the  pride  and  phlegm  of  Asiatic  love,  is  but  the  smallest 
object  of  these  "  Letters  ;"  which  were  more  particularly 
intended  as  a  satire  upon  French  manners,  and  treat  of 
several  important  subjects,  which  the  author  investigates 
rather  fully,  while  he  only  seems  to  glance  at  them: 
Though  this  work  was  exceedingly  admired,  y^t  he  did  not 

^  Ant,  BibL  Hisp.— Diet  Hitt.— Brvmet  Maouei'du  Libraire. 
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-openly  dtclare  himself  the  atithor  of  it  He  expresses 
himself  sotnetimes  freely  about  matters  of  religion,  and 
therefore  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  be  the  author,  he 
had  to  encounter  much  censure  and  serious  opposition,  for 
at  that  time  the  philosophising  spirit  was  not  tolerated  iti 
France.  In  1725,  he  opeoed  the  parliament^ with  a  speech, 
the  depth  and  eloquence  of  which  were  convincing  proo& 
•of  his  great  abilities  as  an  orator ;  and  the  year  following 
he  quitted  his  charge. 

A  place  in  the  French  academy  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  monsieur  de  Sacy,  in  172S,  Montesquieu,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  supported  also  by  the  roice  of 
the  public,  ofiered  himself  for  it.  Upon  this,  the  minister, 
cardinal  FJeury,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  academy,  informing 
them,  that  his  m^yesty  would  never  agree  to  the  election  of 
the  author  of  the  *'  Persian  Letters  ;"  that  he  had  not  hinip- 
self  read  the  book;  but  that  persons  in  whom  he  placed 
confidence,  had  informed  him  of  its  dangerous  tendency. 
JVIontesquieu,  thinking  it  prudent  immediately  to  encoun- 
ter this  opposition,  waited  on  the  minister,  and  declared 
to  him,  that,  for  ptfrticular  reasons,  he  bad  not  owned  the 
*^  Persian  Letters,"  but  that  he  would  be  still  farther  ffotn 
disowning  a  work,  for  which  he  believed  he  had  no  reason 
to  blush  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  judged  after  a  readings 
and  not  upon  information.  At  last,  the  minister  did  what 
be  ought  to  have  begun  with ;  he  read  the  book,  loved  the 
author,  and  learned  to  place  his  confidence  better.  The 
French  academy,  says  D'Alembert,  was  not  deprived  of 
one  of  its  greatest  ornnments,  nor  France  of  a  subject,  of 
which  superstition  or  calumny  was  ready  to  deprive  her ; 
for  Montesquieu,  it  seems,  had  frankly  declared  to  the 
government,  that  he  could  not  think  of  continuing  in 
JFrance  after  the  affront  they  were  about  to  offer,.but  should 
seek  aoKMig  foreigners  for  that  safety,  repose,  and  honour^ 
which  he  might  bare  hoped  in  his  own  country^  He  was 
received  into  the  academy,  Jan.  24,  1728 ;  and  his  dis« 
oourae  upon  that  occasion,  which  was  reckoned  a  very  fine 

r,  is  printed  among  his  works*. 


*  Hit  condact  has  been  differently  condemned  by  «  cardina]  or  a  minis. 

fomented   by   Vohair^.      Mobtes-  ten    Montesqaieii  himself  carried  tb« 

qnieu,  taytUiat  anUior,  took  a  very  work  to  Uie  cardinal,  wboaeldooiiMMl^ 

judicKHu  step  to  make  the  minister  and  be  perused  part  of  it.    This  air  of 

his  fHend.    He  printed,  in  a  few  daysi  confidenoe,  supported  by  the  ioSoencii 

a  new  edition  of  his  book,  in  which  of  some  persons  of  credit,  regained  the 

99ptj  thing  was  omjued  that  could  be  cardinal's  interest }  and  Monlesquieil 
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As  before  bis  adisissioD  into  the  academy,  be  had  given^ 
up  his  civil  employments,-  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
bis  genius  and  taste^  he  resolved  to  travel,  and  went  first, 
in  company  with  lord  Waldegrave  our  ambassador,  to 
Vienna,  where  he  often  saw  prince  Eugene;  in  whom  he 
thought  he  could  discover  some  remains  of  affection  for  bis- 
native  country.  He  left  Vienna  to  visit  Hungary ;  and, 
passing  thence  through  Venice,  went  to  Rome.  There  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  examine  the  works  of  Raphael^ 
of  Titian,  and  of  Michael  Angelo,  although'  he  had  not 
made  the  fine  arts  a  particular  study.  After  having  tra^ 
veiled  over  Italy,  he  came  to  Switzerland,  and  carefully 
examined  those  vast  countries  which  are  watered  by  the 
Rhine.  He  stopped  afterwards  some  time  in  the  United 
Provinces ;  and,  at  last,  went  to  England,  where  he  stayed 
thre&  years,  and  contracted  intimate  friendships  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished'  characters  of  the  day.  He  in 
particular  received  many  marks  of  attention  from  queen 
Caroline.  In  the  portrait  of  Montesquieu,  written  by  him* 
self,  apd  published  lately  among  some  posthumous  pieces, 
he  gives  the  following  proof  of  his  gallantry  in  reply  : 
**  Dining  in  England  with  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
French  envoy  there  La  Boine,  who  was  at  table,  and  was 
ill  qualified  for  his  situation,  contended' that  England  was* 
sot  larger  than  the  province  of  Guienne.  I  opposed  the 
envoy.  In  the  evening,  the  queen  said  to  me,  *  I  ana 
informed,  sir,  that  you  undertook  our  defence  against  Mw 
de  la  Boine.'  *  Madam,'  I  replied,  *  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  a  country  over  which  you  reign,  is  not;  a  great 
kingdom.'" 

DiA-ing  his  travels  to  gain  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  manners,  genius,  and  laws  of  the  different  nations  of 
Euiopof  he  met  with  some  singular  adventures.  Whilst 
he  was  at  Venice  he  wrote  much  and  inquired  more :  his 
writings,  which  he  did  not  keep  sufficiently  secret,  had 
alarmed  the  state ;  he  was  informed  of  it,  and  it  was  hinted 
to- him  that  he  had  some^ reason  to  be  apprehensive  that  in 
crossing  from  Venice  to  Fucina;  he  might  probably  he  a»* 
rested.  With  this  informatbn  he  embarked:  about  the 
iniddle  of  the  passage,  he  saw  several  gondolas  approach, 
and  row  round  his  vessel :  terror  seized  him,  and  in  his 

obtained'  a  teat  in  the  acikdemy.    Thi!i     tioned,  ii  a  greater  proof  of  littleneft 
.  seems  unworthy  of  Montetqoieii ;  bat     of  mindv  and  readers  the  abOTe  pro* 
hit  copd^ct  to  Dupin,  hereafter  men-     bable. 
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panic  be  cdlected  all  bis  papers  which  contained,  his  ob- 
servations on  Venice,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  The 
author  of  the  ^*  New  Memoirs  of  Italy"  says,  that  the  state 
had  no  design  against  his  person,  but  only  to  discover 
what  plans  he  might  have  formed. 

•  After  hisireturn,  he  retired  for  two  years  to  bb  estate  at 
Brede,  and  there  finished  his  work  *^  On  the  Causes  of 
the Xjrandeu rand  Declension  of  the  Romans,"  which  ap* 
peared  in  1734,  and  in  which  he  has  rendered  a  common 
topic  highly  interesting.  By  sei^sing  only  the  most  fruitful 
branches  of  his  subject,  he  has  contrived  to  present  withia 
a  'Small  compass  agreat  variety  of  objects.  £ut  whatever 
reputation  he  acquired  by  this  work,  it  .was  but  prepara- 
tory to  the  more  extensive  fame  of  his  *^  Spirit  of  Laws," 
of  which  he  had,  as  already  noticed,  long  formed  the  de- 
sign. Yet  scarcely  was  it  published,  in  174^,  when  it  was 
Mucked  by  the  same  adversaries  who  had  objected  to  the 
^*  Persian  Letters,"  who  at  first  treated  it  with  levity,  and 
even  the  title  of  it  was  made  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  but^tbe 
more  serious  objections  made  to  it  on  the  score  of  religion^ 
alarmed  the  author,  who  therefore  drew  up  ^^  A  Defence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ;"  in  which,  while  he  could  not  pre* 
tend  that  it  was  without  faults,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  bad  not  ail  the  faults  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  ^'  Spirit  of  Laws"  made  its  appearance,  the  Sor- 
bonne*found  in  it  several  propositions  contrary  tathe  doc- 
trine of  the  catholic  church.  These  doctors  entered  into 
a*£ritical  investigation  of  the  work,  which  they  generally 
censured ;  but  as  among  the  propositions  condemned,  there 
were  found  some  concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
which  were  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  as  Mon- 
tesquieu had  promised  to  give  a  new  -edition,  in  which  he 
would  correct  any  passages  that  had  appeared  against  reli« 
gion,  this  censure  of  the  Sorbonne  did  not  appear. 

The  systematical  part  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws"  was  that 
ef  which  Montesquieu  seemed  the  most  tenacious ',  this 

•  Among  his  critict  wat  M.  Dupin,  of  this,  Dupio  #••  obliged  to  tabmit, 

a  fanner-geoeral,  who  wrote  an  ans-  and  the  wbol«  edition  of  his  answer 

wcrto  the  "Spirit  of  Laws;"  bat  after  was    consignad    to  the  flimes.    This 

a    few    copies  bad  been  distributed,  was  nnt  to  the  credit  of  Monte»quieu» 

Montesquieu  made  his  complaint  to  who  »hould  have  learnt  a  different  les- 

madame  Pompadour,  who  sent  for  the  son  from  Bngiand,  in  which  hei  said 

writer,    and    totd  him  she    took  the  he  had  been  excited  to  thought  apjd 

**  Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  and  its  author,  reflection, 
riioder  her  prot^oa :  in  couseqaeoce 
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«  ^ 

indeed  was  the  most  important  ^nd  the  most  difficult.  Hi^ 
system,  however,  of  the  climates,  inconclasive  and  iil-« 
founded  as  it  b,  appears  borrowed  from  Bodin^s  ^*  Metbad 
of  studying  History,"  and  Charron^s  **  Treatise  on  Wisdom.'* 
Still  the  numerous  useful  observations,  ingenious  reflect 
tions,  salutary  plans,  and  strong  images,  that  are  diffused 
through  the^work,  added  to  the  admirable  maxims  we  ther« 
meet  with  for  the  good  of  society,  gave  the  work  a  very 
high  repuutioa  in  France,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe 
in  general.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  its  popularity,  but  at 
pne  time  no  book  was  more  read  and  studied. 

The  admirers  of  Montesquieu  have  wished  that  he  had 
applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  history;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  bis  imagination  would  not  have  proved 
too  lively  for  that  attention  to  facts  and  authorities  which 
is  absolutely  necessarv  to  historical  narrative.     He  had, 
however,  finished  the  history  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  and 
the  public  was  upon  the  point  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his 
labours,  when  a  singular  mistake   deprived  them  of  it« 
Montesquieu  one  day  left  the  rough  draught  and  the  oopyi 
of  this  history  upon  his  table,  when  he  ordered  bis  secre- 
tary to  burn  the  draught,  and  lock  up  the  copy.     The  se* 
cretary  obeyed  in  part,  but  left  the  copy  upon  the  table  : 
Montesquieu  returning  some  hours  after  into  his  study, 
observed  this  copy,  which  he  took  for  the  draught,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.     On  this  and  the  preteding  anec- 
dote, one  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French 
compliment,  observes,   ^^  that  the  elements,   as  well  as 
men  in  power,  seemed  jealous  of  hb  superior  merit,  a» 
water  and  fire  deprived  us  of  two  of  his  most  valuable  pro* 
ductions.*' 

In  1751,  a  literary  dispute  arose  concerning  the  transla* 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  French :  the  question  was,  whether 
the  second  person  singular,  which  is  dismissed  in  all  polite 
conversation,  should  be  preserved  ?  Fontenelle  was  on  the 
affirmative  side,  as  well  as  Montesquieu.  Remarks  were 
written  on  this  determination,  in  which  the  writer,  among 
other  things,  observes,  "  That  the  author  of  the  Persian 
Letters  with  bis  eastern  taste,  could'  not  fail  being  an  ad-, 
vocate  for  Mou." 

About  this  time,  among  other  marks  of  esteem  bestowed 
en  Montesquieu,  Dassier,  who  was  celebrated  for  cutting 
of  medals,  and  particularly  the  English  coin,  went  from 
London  to  Paris,  to  engrave  that  of  the  author  of  the  Spirit 
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of  Laws;  but  Montesquieu  modestly  declined  it.  The 
artist  said  to  him  one  day,  *^  Do  uot  you  think  there  is  as 
much  pride  in  refusing  my  propoi»al,  as  if  you  accepted  it  ?^* 
Disarmed  by  this  pleasantry,  be  yielded  to  Dassier^s  re* 
quest. 

Montesquieu  was  peaceably  enjoying  that  esteem  which 
his  merits  had  procured  him,  when  he  fell  sick  at  Paris  in 
1755.  His  health,  naturally  delicate,  had  begun  to  decay 
for  some  time,  partly  by  the  stow  but  sure  effect  of  deep 
study,  and  partly  by  the  way  of  life  he  was  obliged  to  lead 
at  Paris.  He  was  oppressed  with  cruel  pains  soon  after  he 
fell  sick,  nor  had  he  his  family,  or  any  relations,  near  him ; 
yet  he  preserved  to  his  last  moments  great  firmness  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.  "  In  short,**  says  his  elogist,  "  after 
having  performed  every  duty  which  decency  required,  he 
died  with  the  ease  and  well-grounded  assurance  of  a  man 
who  had  never  employed  his  talents  but  in  the  *c3use  of 
virtue  and  humanity.**  His  last  hours  are  said  to  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  wished  him  to  retract 
BOipe  of  his  opinions  on  religion  ;  and  some  say  he  made  a 
formal  disavowal  of  these.  He  died  February  10,  1755, 
aged  66. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Montesquieu  wrote 
others  of  less  reputation,  but  which  might  have  conferred 
celebrity  on  a  writer  of  inferior  merit.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  is  the  ^*  Temple  of  Gnidus,**  which  was  published 
soon  after  the  "  Persian  Letters.**  Montesquieu,  says 
D*Alembert,  after  having  been  Horace,  Theophrastus,  and 
Lucian,  in  those,  was  Ovid  and  Anacreon  in  this  new  essay.. 
In  this  he  professes  to  describe  the  delicacy  and  simplicity 
of  pastoral  love,  such  as  it  is  in  an  inexperienced  hearty 
not  yet  irrupted  with  the  commerce  of  the  worlds 
and  this  he  has  painted  in  a  sort  of  poem  in  prose ;  for^ 
Buch  we  may  reasonably  call  a  piece  so  full  of  images  and 
descriptions  as  the  **  Temple  of  Gnidus."  Its  voluptuous 
style  at  first  made  it  be  read  with  avidity,  but  it  is  now 
considered  as  unworthy  of  the  author.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  small  piece,  called  **  Lysimachus,**  and  another,  still 
smaller,  "  On  Taste;**  but  this  is  indeed  only  a  fragment. 
Several  of  bis  works  have  been  translated  at  different  times 
into  English,  but  are  not  now  much  read  in  this  country. 
In  France,  however,  he  is  still  considered  as  one  of  their 
standard  authors,  and  within  these  few  years,  several  splen- 
did editions  of  bis  collected  works  have  been  published 
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both  in  4to  and  Svo,  with  additions  from  the  autbor^s  m*^ 
Duscripts. 

To  the  personal  character  of  Montesquieu,  as  given  by 
his  eulogists  and  biographers,  we  have  never  heard  any 
objection.  He  was  not  less  amiable,  say  they,  for  the 
qualities  of  his  heart,  than  those  of  his  mind.  He  ever 
appeared  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  good  hmhour, 
cheerfulness,  and  gaiety.  His  conversation  was  easy,  agree- 
able, and  instructive,  from  thef'great  number  of  men  he 
had  lived  with,  and  the  variety  of  manners  he  bad  studied. 
It  was  poignant  like  his  style,  full  of  salt  aud  pleasant 
sallies,  free  from  invective  and  satire.  No  one  could  relate 
a  narration  with  more  vivacity,  readiness,  grace,  and  pro^ 
priety.  He  knew  that  the  close  of  a  pleasing  story  is 
always  the  chief  object ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  reach  it, 
and  always  produced  a  happy  effect,  without  creating  too 
great  an  expectation.  His  frequent  flights  were  very  en- 
tertaining; and  he  constantly  recovered  himself  by  some 
unexpected  stroke,  which  revived  a  conversation  when  it 
wai  drooping;  but  tbey  were  neither  theatrically  played 
off,  forced,  or  impertinent.  The  fire  of  his  wit  gave  them 
birth;'  but  his  judgment  suppressed  them  in  the  course  of 
a  serious  conversation  :  the  wish  of  pleasing  always  made 
him  suit  himself  to  his  company,  without  affectation  or  the 
desire  of  being  clever.  The  agreeableness  of  his  company 
was  not  only  owing  to  his  disposition  aud  genius,  but  also 
to  the  peculiar  method  he  observed  in  bis  studies.  Though 
capable  of  the  deepest  and  most  intricate  meditations,  he 
never  exhausted  his  powers,  but  always  quitted  his  lucu<* 
brations  before  be  felt  the  impulse  of  fatigue.  He  had  a 
sense  of  glory ;  but  be  was  not  desirous  of  obtaining  with- 
out meriting  it.  He  never  attempted  to  increase  his  repu- 
tation by  those  obscure  and  shameful  means  which  dis- 
honour  the  man,  without  increasing  the  fame  of  the  author. 
Worthy  of  the  highest  distinction  and  the  greatest  re- 
wards, he  required  nothing,  and  was  not  astonished  at 
being  forgotten :  but  he  dared,  even  in  the  most  critical 
circumstances,  to  protect,  at  Court,  men  of  letters  who 
were  persecuted,  celebrated,  and  unhappy,  and  obtained 
them  favour.  Although  he  lived  with  the  great,  as  well 
from  his  rank  as  a  taste  for  society,  their  company  was  uot 
essential  to  his  happiness.  He  sequestered  himself,  when- 
ever he  could,  in  his  villa :  there  with  joy  he  embraced 
philosophy,  erudition,  aud  ease.     Surrounded  in  bis  lei^ 
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tore  hours  with  rustics,  after  having  studied  roan  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  the  history  of  nations,  he 
studied  him  ef  en  in  those  simple  beings,  whose  sole  in-* 
structor  was  nature,  and  in  them  he  found  information. 
He  cheerfully  conversed  with  them :  like  Socrates  he  traced 
their  genius,  and  he  was  as  much  pleased  with  their  un*- 
adorned  narrations  as  with  the  polished  harangues  of  the 
great,  particularly  when  he  terminated  their  diflQ^rences, 
and  alleviated  their  grievances  by  his  benefactions.  He 
was  in  general  very  kind  to  his  servants  :  nevertheless,  he 
was  compelled  one  day  to  reprove  them  ;  when  turning 
towards  a  visitor,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  These  are  clocks 
that  must  be  occasionally  wound  up.''  Nothing  does 
greater  honour  to  his  memory  than  the  ceconomy  with 
which  he  lived  ;  it  has  indeed  been  deemed  excessive  in 
an  avaricious  and  fastidious  world,  little  formed  to  judge 
of  the  motive  of  his  conduct,  and  still  less  to  feel  it.  Be« 
Descent  and  just,  Montesquieu  would  not  injure  bis  family 
by  the  succours  with  which  he  aided  the  distressed,  nor 
the  extraordinary  expence  occasioned  by  hit  travels,  the 
weakness  of  his  sight,  and  the  printing  of  his  works.  He 
transmitted  to  bis  children,  without  diminution  or  increase, 
the  inheritance  he  received  from  his  ancestors :  he  added 
nothing  to  it  but  his  fame*  and  the  example  of  his  life. 

Montesquieu  married,  in  1715,  Jeanne  de  Lartigue, 
daughter  to  Peter  de  Lartigue,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Maulevrier.  By  this  lady  he  had  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  John  Baptista  de  Secondat,  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  in  that  city  in 
1796,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  was  author  of  many 
works ;  particularly  of  "  Observations  de  Physique  et 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  sur  les  Eaux  Minerales  de  Pyrenees,'* 
1750;  ^^Considerations  sur  la  Commerce  et  la  Navigation 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,"  1740;  '<  Considerations  sur  la 
Marine  Militaire  de  France,"  1756.  He  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  in  London,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
^he  Royal  Society.' 

MONTETH,  orMONTEITH  (Robert),,  a  Scotch  bis- 
torian,  was  born  at  Salmonet,  between  Airth  and  Grange, 
on  the  south-side  of  the  Firth-of- Forth,  whence  he  wa» 
called  abroad  Salmoneitus  Scoio-Brttannus.  Of  his  life  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  very  few  particulars.     The  tra^* 

.    }  Efoge  by  D'Alcmbert  and  by  Maupertuit.-^Pict,  Hist. 
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dittOQ  is,  that  he  wits  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  upon  bt* 
Wing  suspected  of  adultery  with  the  wife  of  sir  James  Ha« 
milton  of  Preston-field.  Monteith  appears 'to  have  been  a 
chaplain  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  who  also  made  him  a  canon 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  ehcouraged  him  in  writing  his  history. 
See  Joli,  Memoires,  torn.  II.  page  86,  where  he  is  called 
^^  homme  scavant  &  de  merite.^'  Cardinal  de  Retz  also 
mentions  him,  vol  III.  p.  323.  His  brother  was  lieute* 
nant-colonel  of  Douglas's  regiment  (the  royal),  and  killed 
io  Alsace.  In  the  privilege  for  printing  Monteith's  History, 
granted  the  13th  of  September  1660,  to  Jaques  St  Clair 
<le  Roselin,  he  is  stvled  <Me  defunct  St.  Montet."  In  the 
title-page  he  is  called  Messire.  This  work  embraces  the 
period  of  Scotch  history  from  the  coronation  of  Charles  L 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  rebellion.  In  his  preface  he  pro- 
fesses^he  utmost  impartiality,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  look  into  the  work,  he  appears  to  have  treated  tho 
history  of  those  tumultuous  times  with  much  candour. 
His  leaning  is  of  course  to  the  regal  side  of  the  question. 
In  1735  a  translation  of  this  work,  which  was  originally 
published  in  French,  and  was  become  very  rare,  was  exe- 
cuted at  London  in  one  vol.  foL  by  J.  Ogilvie,  under  the 
title  of  a  **  History  of  the  Troubles  of  Great  Briuin.'* 
The  author  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Menage,  who  wrote 
two  Latin  epigrams  in  his  praise.  The  time  of  his  death 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  He  must  be  distin- 
guished from  a  Robert  Monteith,  the  compiler  of  a  scarce 
and  valuable  collection  of  all  the  epitaphs  of  Scotland, 
published  in  1704,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  <^  An  Theater 
of  Morulity."  * 

MONTFAUCON  (Bernard  de),  a  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  an- 
tiquaries France  has  produced,  was  born  Jan.  17,  1655,  at 
Soulage  in  Languedoc,  whither  his  parents  had  removed 
on  some  business;  and  was  educated  at  the  castle  of  Ro* 
quetaillade  in  the  diocese  of  A  let,  where  they  ordinarily  re-' 
sided.  His  family  was  originally  of  Gascony,  and  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  Montfaucon-le-Vieux,  iirst  barons  of  the 
comt^  de  Comminges.  The  pedigree  of  a  man  of  learning 
is  not  of  much  importance,  but  Montfaucon  was  an  anki« 
qnary,  and  has  given  us  bis  genealogy  in  his  *^  Bibl.  Biblio-* 
Uiecarum  manuscriptorum,*'  and  it  must  not,  therefore,  be 

*  Pf^fkce  to  hU  htttory,— RepuUio  of  Letteri,  vol.  IX.  p.  1 73. 
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forgotten,  that  besides  his  honourable  ancestors  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  he  was  the  son  of  Ti* 
noleon  de  Montfaucon,  lord  of  Roquetaillade  and  Conillac 
in  the  diocese  of  Alet,  by  Flora  de  Maignan,  daughter  of 
the  baron  d^Atbieres.     He  was  the  second  of  four  brothers* 
From  his  early  studies  in  his  father^s  house  he  was  removed 
to  Limoux,  where  he  continued  them  under  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  and  it  is  said  that  the  reading  of 
Plutarch^s  Lires  inspired  him  first  with  a  love  for  history 
and  criticism.     A  literary  profession,  however,  was  not  his 
original  destination,  for  we  find  that  he  set  out  with  being 
a  caciet  in  the  regiment  of  Perpighan,  and  served  one  or 
two  cami^aigns  in  Germany  in  the  army  of  marshal  Turenne. 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  his  courage  by  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge from  a  brother  officer  who  wished  to  put  it  to  the 
test.     About  two  years  after  entering  the  army,  the  death 
of  his  parents,  and  of  an  officer  of  distinction  under  whom 
he  served,  with  other  circumstances  that  occurred  about 
the  same  time,  appear  to  have  given  him  a  dislike  to  the 
mihCary  life,  and-induced  him  to  enter  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur  in  1675  at  the  age  of  twenty.     In  this  learned 
society,  for  such  it  was  for  many  years>  he  had  every  op- 
portunity to  improve  his  early  education,  and  follow  the 
literary  pursuits  most  agreeable  to  him^     The  first  fruits  of 
his  application  appeared  in  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Cot- 
telenus,  entitled  '<  Analecta  Groeca  sive  varia  opuscula, 
Gr.  &  Lat/'  Paris,  4to,  1^88,  with  notes  by  him,  Antony 
Pouget  and  James  Lopin.     In  1690  he  published  a  small 
volume  1 2mo,  entitled  "  La  verit6  de  I'Histoire  de  Judith," 
in  which  he  attempts  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  that 
apocryphal   book,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians.     His  next  publication 
of  much  importance  was  a  new  edition  in  Gr.  &  Lat.  of 
the  works  of  St.  Athanasius,  which  came  out  in  1698,  3  vols. 
fol.    This,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Benedictine  edition,  gave  the  world  the  first  favourable 
impression  of  Montfaucon's  extensive  learning  and  judg- 
ment.    He  had  some  assistance  in  it  from  father  Lopin, 
before-mentioned,  who,  however,  died  before  the  publi- 
cation. 

In  the  same  year,  Montfaucon,  who  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  than 
bad  ever  yet  appeared,  determined  to  visit  Italy  for  the 
sake  of  the  libraries,  and  employed  three  years  in  consult* 
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ing  tbeir  manuscript  treasures.  After  his  return^  ke  ptifo^ 
lisbed  in  1702,  an  account  of  ius  journey  and  researches, 
under  the  title  of  ^^  Diarium  Italicum,  sive  monuoientuoi 
veterum,  bibiiothecarum,  mussBorum,  &c.  notitia  singu-. 
lares,  itinerario  Itaiico  collects ;  additis  schematibus  et 
figuris/'  Paris,  4to.  Of  this  an  English  translation  was 
published  in  1725,  folio,  by  as  great  a  curiosity  as  any  that 
father  MontfaUcon  had  met  with  in  bis  travels,  the  famous 
orator  Henley,  who  bad  not,  however,  at  that  time  dis- 
graced his  character  and  profession.  In  1709,  Ficorini 
published  a  criticism  on  the  <<  Diarium*'  which  Montfaucoa 
answered  in  the  **  Journal  des  S^avans,"  and  some  time 
after  he  met  with  a  deCender  in  a  work  entitled  <<  Apolo* 
gia  del  diario  Itaiico,"  by  father  Busbaldi,  of  Mont- Cassia. 
During  M^ntfaucon's  residence  at  Rome,  he  exercised  the 
function  of  procurator-general  of  fafis  congregation  at  tha( 
(X>urt;  and  it  was  also  while  there,  in  1699,  that  he  had 
pccasibn  to  take  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  St  Augustine  published  by  some  able  men  of  his 
order,  but  which  had  been  attacked,  as  he  thought,  very 
illiberally.  His  vindication  was  a  12mo  volume,  entitled 
*^  Vindiciffi  editionis  sancti  Augustini  a  Benedictis  ador- 
nata,  adversus  epistolam  abbatis  Germani  autore  D.  B.  de 
Riviere."  The  editjon  deferred  to  is  that  ^ery  complete 
one  by  the  Benedictins,  begun  to  be  published  in  1679, 
at  Antwerp^  and  completed  in  1700,  il  vols,  folio. 

In  1706,  Montfaucon  published  in  2  ^ols.  folio,  a  col- 
lection of  the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  writenr,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  notes,  dissertations,  &c.  The  most  coa- 
siderable  part  of  this  collection  is  '^  Eusebius  of  Caesarea's 
Commentary  upon  the  Psalms,"  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome, 
and  which  we  overlooked  in  our  account  of  Eusebius. 
Here  is  also  Eusebius^s. commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  some 
inedited  works  of.  St.  Athauasius,  for  which  reason  this 
^  ColleClio  nova  patrum"  (for  such  is  its  title)  is  recom- 
Biended  as  a  companion  to  Mootfaucon's  edition  ofAtha- 
nasius's  works.  A  second  edition  of  both  was  published  at 
Padua  in  1777,  4  vols,  folio;  but  although  it  professes  to 
be  improved  ^*  curis  novissimis,"  it  does  not  enjoy  the  re- 
putation of  the  originals.  In  1 708  he  published  one  of 
his  most  important  works,  and  which  alone  would  have 
given  him  strong  claims  oii  tlie  learned  world,  his  ^'  Palseor 
graphta  Creeca,  sive  de  ortu*  et  progressu  literarum  Grae- 
carum^  :fit  de  v^riis  omnium  sasculorum  scriptionis  Gxascx 
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generibos  ;  itemque  de  abbreviationibus  et  notis  Variarcim 
mrtiom  et  disciplinarum.  Additis  iiguris  et  scbematibus 
ad  fidem  manuscriptorum  codicum/'  folia  This  inva^ 
Jaabie  work  has  done  the  same  in  reference  to  the  disco^ 
very  of  the  age  of  Greek  MSS.  which  the  "  De  re  diplo«- 
matica"  of  Mabillon  h^  done  to  ascertain  the  age  of  those 
in  Latin.  At  the  end  of  this  work,  are  John  Comnenus^s 
description  of  Mount  Athos,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  a  learned 
preface ;  and  a  dissertation  by  the  preskient  Boubier  on 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  letters. 

Jn  1709  Montfaucon  published  Philo-Judeeus  on  a  con- 
templative life,  in  French,  ^^Le  Livre  de  Philon  de  la 
vie  contemplative,  &c.''  translated  from  the  Greek  with 
Botes,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  tbat  the  Tberapeutse  of 
whom  Philo  speaks  were  Christians.  Having  sent  a  copy 
of  this  to  president  Boubier,  the  latter  returned  him  a  po- 
lite letter  of  thanks,  but  stated  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  his  opinion  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Thera- 
peuts.  This  brought  on  a  correspondence  which  was 
^abiished  at  Paris  iir  1712,  12mo,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Let->- 
tres  pour  &  contre  sur  la  fameuse  question,  si  les  solitaire 
appell&i  Tberapeutes  etoient  Chretiens.^'  The  learned 
Gisbert  Cuper  was  also  against  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon 
OQ  thb  question ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  now  generally 
thought  that  his  arguments  were  more  ingenious  than  con- 
vincing. In  1710,  Montfaucon  published  an  *^  Epistola?* 
on  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Rufinus,  ^hat  St.  Athanasius 
baptised  children  when  himself  a  child.  In  this  work  he 
investigates  the  date  of  the  death  of  St.  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  the  death  of  St.  Athanasius.  This 
was  followed  in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remains  of  the 
^  Hexapla  of  Origen,''  2  vols,  folio,  and  a  fine  edition  of 
the  works  .of  St.  Chrysostom,  begun  in  17 18,  and  completed 
in  1738  in  13  vols,  folio. 

In  1715  appeared  his  ^^  Bibliotbeca  Cosliniana,  olim  Se-« 
guieriana,  seu  MSS.  omnium  Grsscorum  qu®  in  ea  conti* 
nentur  accurata  descriptio,^'  Paris,  folio.  This  contains  a 
list  of  400  Greek  MSS.  with  the  age  of  each,  and  often  a 
specimen  of  the  style,  &c.  In  1719>  the  year  in  which  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  *the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  appeared  his  great  work,  and  such  as  no  na« 
tion  had  yet  produced,  entitled  ^^  L*Antiquit6  expliqu^e  et 
representee  en  figures,^'  Paris,  5  vols,  usually  bound  in  10; 
to  whfch  wa3  added  in  1724,  a  supplement^  in  5  vdlwtlK^ 
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whole  illustrated  by  a  rast  number  of  elegant,  accnrete, 
and  expensive  engravings,  representing  nearly  40,000  ob- 
jects of  antiquity,  engrave4  from  statues,  medals,  &c.  in 
the  various  cabinets  of  Europe.     In  such  a  vast  collection 
as  this,  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  add  that  there  are  many 
errors,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  censure  them  with  all  the 
parade  of  criticism.     In  the  case  of  a  work  which  to  many 
hundred  recent  scholars  and  antiquaries  have  quoted,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvements  of  later 
times,  it  would  be  fastidious  to  Withhold  the  praises  so 
justly  due  to  the  laborious  author.     Whole  societies,  in- 
deed^  would  think  much  of  their  joint  efforts,  if  they  had 
accomplished  a  similar  undertaking.     It  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  above  dates,  is 
the  most  valuable*    That  reprinted  in  J  722  with  the  sup- 
plement of  J  757  is  by  no  means  of  equal  reputation.  Some 
copies  made  up  from  the  edition  in  10  vols,  of  1719,  and 
the  supplement  of  1757,  are  also  in  little  esteem.  This  was 
followed  by  another  interesting  work,  which  is  now  be- 
come scarce,  ^^^Les  Monumens  de  la  monarchie  Frangoise, 
avec  lei  fig.  de  chaque  regne,  que  Pinjure  du  temps  a 
cpargn^es,"  Paris,   1729 — 1733,  5  vols,  folio.     This  col • 
lection,  of  which  he  published  a  prospectus  in  1725,  may 
be  properly  called  "  The  Antiquities  of  France,"  and  in* 
dudes  all  those  classes,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  warlUce,  man* 
tiers,  &c.  which  form  a  work  ef  that  title  in  modern  lan- 
guage.    His  last,  and  not  the  least  important  of  his  w6rk% 
was  published  in  1739,  2  vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of 
^*  Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  MSS.  noya,  ubi  qus&  innu- 
meris  pcene  manuscriptornm  bibliothecis  continentur  ad 
quodvis  litteratune  genus  spectan(ia  et  notatu  digna,  de* 
Aoribuntur,  et  indicantur."     Two  years  after  the  learned 
author  died  suddenly  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  dea  Pres^ 
Dea  21,  1741,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.     Be* 
sides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Montfaucon  coutrtbated 
many  curious  and  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  antiquity^ 
inc.  to  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  and  other  literary  journals. 

Montfaucon  enjoyed  during  his  long  life  the  esteem  of 
the  learned  world,  and  was  not  more  regarded  for  the,ex* 
tensive  learning  than  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  private 
character.  He  was  modest,  polite,  affable^  and  aiwaya 
ready  to  communicate  the  information  with  which  tut 
ind^atigable  studies  ^qd  copious  seadiog  supplied  him* 
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Foreigners  who  sought  to  be  introduced  to  him^  returned 
from  his  conversation,  equally  delighted  with  his  manners, 
and  astonished  at  bis  stores  of  learning.  The  popes  Be- 
nedict XIII.  and  Clement  XI.  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
honoured  him  with  particular  marks  of  their  regard ;  but 
honours  or  praise,  in  no  shape,  appeared  to  affect  the  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  of  his  manners.' 

MONTGERON  (Lewis  Basil  Carre'  de),  bom  in 
1686,  at  Paris,  was  the  son  of  Guy  Carr^,  maftre  dei 
r^quSt^s.  He  was  but  twenty-(i?e  when  he  purchased  a 
eounselior^s  place  in  the  parliament,  and  acquired  some 
degree  of  credit  in  that  situation  by  his  wit  and  exterior 
accomplishments.  He  had,  by  his  own  account,  given 
himself  up  to  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  for  which  his 
conscience  frequently  checked  him,  and  although  he  en- 
deavoured to  console  himself  with  the  principles  of  in(i« 
delity,  his  mind  was  still  harassed,  when  accident  or  de- 
sign led  him  to  visit  the  tomb  of  M.  Paris  the  deacon,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1731,  with  the  crowd  which,  from  various  mo- 
tives, were  assembled  there.  If  we  may  believe ,  his  own 
account,  he  went  merely  to  scrutinize,  with  the  utmost 
severity,  the  (pretended)  miracles  wrought  there,  but  felt 
himself,  as  he  says,  suddenly  struck  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  thousand  rays  of  light,  which  illuminated  him,  and,  from 
an  infidel,  he  immediately  became  a  Christian,  but  in  truth 
was  devoted  from  that  moment  to  fanaticism,  with  the  same 
violence  and  impetuosity  of  temper  which  had  before  led 
him  into  the  most  scandalous  excesses.  In  1732  he  was 
involved  in  a  quarrel  which  the  parliament  had  with  the 
court,  and  was,  with  others,  banished  to  Auvergne.  Here 
he  formed  a  plan  for  collecting  the  proofs  of  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  abb^  Paris,  making  them  clear 
to  demonstration,  as  he  called  it,  and  presenting  them  to 
the  king.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he  prepared  to  put  this 
plan  in  execution,  went  to  Versailles,  July  29,  1737,  and 

{resented  the  king  with  a  quarto  volume  magnificently 
ound,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  speech.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  step  Montgeron  was  sent  to  thebastile,  thet4 
confined  some  months  in  a  Benedictine  abbey  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Avignon,  removed  soon  after  to  Vitiers, 
htid  carried  from  thencje  to  be  shut  up  in  the  citadel  ot 
Valence,  where  he  died  in  1754,  aged  sixty-eight.     The 

i  Moreri.— Sajcii  OgOQast*— Diet  Hiat«r-Clarkd's  Bibliogrsphical  Diciionmry. 
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*  work  which  he  presented  to  the  king  is  entitled  '^  La  Verit^ 
des  Miracles  op^r^s  par  rintercesaion  de  M.  de  Paris,"  &c. 
4to.  T^is  first  volume  by  M.  MoDtgeron  has  been  followed 
1)j  two  more,  and  be  is  said  also  to  have  left  a  work  in  MS. 
against  the  incredulous,  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner. 
De  Montgeron  would,  however,  have  scarcely  deserved  a 
place  here,  if  bishop  Douglas,  in  his  **  Criterion/'  had  not 
bestowed  so  much  pains  on  examining  the  pretended  mira- 
cles which  he  records,  and  thus  rendered  hi^  history  «n 
object  of  some  curiosity. ' 

MONTGOLFIER  (Stephen  James),  the  inventor  of 
air-balloons,  was  born  at  Aunonay,  and  was  originally  a 
paper-maker,  and  the  first  who  made  what  is  called  velluoi^ 
paper.  Whence  he  took  the  hint  of  the  aerostatic  bal- 
loons seems  uncertain^  but  in  1782  he  made  his  first^ex*- . 
periment  at  Avignon,  and  after  other  trials,  exhibited 
before  the  royal  family  on  Sept  19,  1783,  a  grand  balloon, 
near  sixty  feet  high  and  forty-three  in  diameter,  which 
ascended  with  a  cage  containing  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a 
duck,  and  conveyed  them  through  the  air  in  safety  to  the 
distance  of  about  10,000  feet  This  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther machine  of  Montgolfier^s  construction,  with  which  a 

'  JM.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  ascended.  This  daring  adventurer 
lost  his  life  afterwards  along  with  his  companion  Romain^ 

'  by  the  balloon  catching  fire,  an  event  which  did  not  pre- 
sent balloons  from  being  introduced  into  this  and  other 
countries.  After  repeated  trials,  however,  Ihe  utility  of 
these  expensive  and  hazardous  machines  seems  doubtful, 
and  for  some  yiears  they  have  been  of  little  use,  except  tQ 
j^ll  the  pockets  of  needy  adventurers.  Montgolfier  was  re- 
warded for  the  discovery  by  admission  into  the  academy  of 
Jiciences,  the  ribbon  of  St  Michael,  and  a  pension.  .  He 
died  in  1799.« 

MONTMORT  (Peter  Raymond  de),  an  able  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1678,  and  intended 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  enable  him  to  qualify  for 
a  place  in  the  magistracy.  From  dislike  of  this  destination, 
he  withdrew  into  England,  whence  he  passed  over  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  where  he  re- 

.  sided  with  a  near  relation,  M.  Chambois,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  France  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.     He  returned  to, 

»  Dict.HiH.— Donglas^f  Criterion,  p.  132„  Ace.  edit.  1807. 

«  Dicu  Hisi.-r-rRees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Aerostation.  t 
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Ttttce  in  1699,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left 
bim  an  ample  fortune,  devoted  bis  talents  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics,*  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Malebranche,  to  whom  he  bad,  some  years  be- 
fore, felt  greatly  indebted  for  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  by  perusing  his  work  on  ^*  The  Search  after 
Truth.'^  In  1700  he  went  a  second  time  to  England,  and , 
on  bis  return,  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  was 
made  a.  canon  in  the  church  of  Notre- Dame,  at  Paris. 
About  this  time  he  edited,  at  his  own  expence,  the  works 
of  M.  Guisnde  on  ^^  The  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geo- 
metry,'' and  that  of  Newton  on  the  **  Quadrature  of  Curves.'* 
In  1703  he  published  his  *^  Analytical  Essay  on  Games  of 
Chance,"  and  an  improved  edition  in  1714.  This  was  most 
favourably  received  by  men  of  science  in  all  countries.  In 
1715  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  solar  eclipse,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  learned  body  he  soon  afterwards 
transmitted  an  important  treatise  on  ^^  Infinite  Series," 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1717.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1 7 1 6,  and  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-one,  of  the  small-pox.  He  sustained  all  the 
relations  of  life  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  though 
subject  to  fiu  of  passion,  yet  his  anger  soon  subsided,  and 
he  was  ever  ashamed  of  the  irritability  of  his  temper.  Such 
was  his  steady  attention  that  be  could  resolve  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  Company,  and  among  the  noise  of  play« 
fill  children.  He  was  employed  several  years  in  writing 
*<  A  History  of  Geometry,"  but  be  did  not  live  to  com? 
pleteit.^ 

MONTUCLA  (John  Stephen),  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1725,  and  giving 
early  indications  of  a  love  of  learning,  was  placed  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  acquired  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  wilb  the  ftncient  and  modem  languages, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  * 
sixteen  be  went  to  Toolonse  to  study  the  law,  and  was  ad* 
mitted  an  advocate,  though  without  much  intention  of 
practising  at  the  bar.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he 
went  to  Paris,  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  most 
diftinguished  literary  characters,  and  it  was  owing  to  bif 
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intercoorte  with  them»  that  be  Was  induced  to  anderuke 
bis  ''  Hist(»ry  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences."  Bat  in  the 
interim  he  published  new,  editions,  with  additions  and 
improvements^  of  several  mathematical  treatises  which 
were  already  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  first  of 
these  was  *'  Mathematical  Recreations,"  by  M.  Ozanam^ 
which  has  been  since  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  To  all  the  works  which 
he  edited,  after  Ozanam\  he  gave  the  initials  of  his  name. 
He  also  contributed  his  assistance  for  some  years  to  ^'  The 
French  Gazette;"  and  in  1755  he  was  elected  a  membet 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  experiment  of  inoculation  was  about 
to  be  tried  on  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  Montucia  trans- 
lated from  the  English  an  account  of  all  the  recent  cases 
of  that  practice,  ^ich  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople, 
by  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  This  translation  he 
added  to  the  memoir  of  De  la  Condamine  on  the  subject. 
Previously  to  this  publication,  he  had  given  to  the  world 
his  '^  History  of  Inquiries  relative  to  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle."  The  encouragement  which  this  met  with  from 
very  able  judges  of  its  merit,  afforded  him  grreat  encou- 
ragement to  apply  with  ardour  to  bis  grand  design,  ^^  The 
History  of  the  Mathematics;"  and  in  1758  be  published 
this  ''  History,"  in  two  volumes,  4to,  which  terminates  with 
the  close  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  answered  the  expectations 
of  all  his  friends,  and  of  men  of  science  in  all  countries,  and 
the  author  was  instantly  elevated  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
learned  world.  His  fame  was  widely  diffused,  and  he  was 
pressed  from  all  quarters  to  proceed  with  the  mathematical 
history  of  the  18  th  century',  which  he  had  announced  for. 
the  subject  of  a  third  volume,  and  for  which  he  bad  made 
eoE^iderable  preparations ;.  but  he  was  diverted  from  his 
design,  by  receiving  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
Intendance  at  Grenoble.  Here  he. spent  his  leisure  hours 
chtefiy  in  retirement,  and  in  scientific  pursuits^  In  1764, 
Turgot,  being  appointed  to  establish  a  colony  at  Cayenne, 
took  Montucia  with  him  as  his  <' secretary,"  to  which  was 
added  the  title  of  ^<  astronomer  to  the  king,"  and  although 
he  returned  without  attaining  any  particular  object  with 
regard  to  the  astronomical  observations,  for  which  he  went 
out,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  some  valuable 
tropical  plants,  with  which  he  enriched  the  king^s  hot- 
houses at  Versailles.  .  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  ap' 
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potnted  chief  clerk  in  an  official  department,  similar  to 
that  known  in^this  country  by  the  name  of  the  '^  Board  of 
Works/^  whidi  be  retained  till  tbe  place  was  abolished  in 
1793,  when  be  was  reduced  to  considerable  pecuniary  em* 
barrassments.  Under  the  pre^ure  of  these  circumstances, 
be  began  to  prepare  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
bis  ^<  History/'  which  he  presented  to  tbe  world  in  1799^ 
in  two  volumes,  quarto.  In  this  edition  are  many  impor* 
tant  improvements;  and  many  facts,  which  were  barely 
announced  in  the  former  impression,  are  largely  detailed 
Mid  illustrated  in  this.  After  tbe  publication  of  these  two 
volumes,  the  author  proceeded  with  the  printing  of  the 
third ;  but  death  terminated  his  labours,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  336th  page.  The  remainder  of  the  volume, 
mnd  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  were  printed  under  the  in- 
spection of  Lalande.-  M ontucla  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  from  its  original  establishment.  He  had 
obtained  various  employments  under  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment, though  be  was  but  meanly  paid  for  his  labour, 
tnd  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties  to  furnish  his 
family  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  At  length  he  was 
reduced  to  seek  the  scanty  means  of  support  by  keeping 
a  lottery-office,  till  the  death  of  Saussure  put  him  in  the 
possession  of  a  pension  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  which  he  enjoyed  only  four  months.  He  died  in 
December  1799,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  modesty,  and  distinguished  by  acts  of  generosity 
and  liberality,  when  it  was  in  bis  power.  He  was  also 
friendly,  cheerful,  and  of  very  amiable  manners. ' 

MOOR  (Karel  de),  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  was 
born  atLeyden,  in  1 656,  and  at  first  was  a  disciple  of  Gerard 
Douw,  and  afterwards  of  Abraham  Vanden  Tempel,  whose 
death  compelled  him  to  return  to  Leyden  from  Amster- 
dam, where  be  studied  awhile  with  Francis  Miens,  and  at 
last  went  to  Dort,  to  practise  with  Godfrey  SchaJckerf,  to 
whom  he  was  superior  as  a  designer ;  but  be  coveted  to 
learn  Schalcken's  manner  of  handling.  As  soon  as  Moor 
began  to  follow  bis  profession,  the  public  acknowledged 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  he  took  the  'most  effectual 
method  to  establish  his  reputation,  by  working  with  a  much 
aironger  desire  to  acquire  fame,  than  to  increase  his  fortune. 
He  painted  portraits  in  a  beautiful  s^le,  in  some  of  them 
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imitating  the  taste,  the  digDity,  the  force,  aod  the  ddi- 
cacy  of  Vandyck ;  and  id  others,  he  shewed  the  striking 
effect  and  spirit  of  Rembrandt.  In  his  female  figures,  the 
carnations  were  tender  and  soft ;  and  in  his  historical  com- 
positions, the  air  of  his  heads  had  variety  and  grace.  His 
draperies  are  well  chosen,  elegantly  disposed  in  very  natu- 
ral folds,  and  appear  light,  flowing,  and  unconstrained. 
His  pictures  are  always  neatly  and  highly  finished ;  he  de- 
signed them  excellently,  and  grouped  the  figures  of  his 
subjects  with  great  skilL  His  works  were  universally  ad- 
mired, and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  Europe 
seenied  solicitous  to  employ  his  pencil.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  desired  to  have  the  portrait  of  DeMoor,  painted 
by  himself,  to  be  placed  in  the  Florentine  gallery ;  and, 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  that  prince  sent  him,  in  return,  a 
chain  of  gold,  and  a  Ii^i^  medal  of  the  same  metal.  The 
Imperial  ambassador  count  Sinsendorf,  by  order  of  his 
master,  engaged  him  to  paint  the  portraits  of  prince  Eu- 
gene, and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  on  horseback ;  and 
in  that  performance,  the  dignity  and  expression  of  the 
figures,  and  also  the  attitudes  of  the  horses,  appeared  se 
masterly,  th|it  it  was  beheld  with  admiration,  and  occa- 
sioned many  commendatory  poems,  in  elegant  Latin  verse, 
to  be  published  to  the  honour  of  the  artist ;  and  the  em- 
peror, on  seeing  that  picture,  created  De  Moor  a  knight 
of  the  empire^  He  died  in  1738,  in  his  eighty-second 
year.  ■ 

MOOR  (Michael),  a  very  learned  divine  of  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1640.  After 
being  taught  at  a  grammar-school  for  some  time,  he  was 
sent  to  France,  and  had  his  first  academical  learning  at  the 
college  of  Nant:;,  wbenc;e  h^emoved  to  Paris,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  philosopny  and  divinity,  in  both  which 
he  attained  great  reputation,  as  he  did  likewise  for  his 
critical  skill,  in  the  Greek  language.  He  taught  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric  in  the  Grassin  college  for  some  years : 
-  but  at  length  returning  to  Ireland,  was,  with  considerable 
reluctance,  prevailed  upon  to  take  priesf  s  orders,  and 
had  some  preferment  while  the  popish  bishops  had  any  in- 
fluence. When  James  II.  came  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Moor  was 
recommended  to  him,  often  preached  before  him,  and  had 
influence  enough  to  prevent  his  majesty  from  conferring 
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Triiiity-coUege,  Dablin,  on  the  Jesuits,  to  wbieh  he  bad 
been  adrised  by  bis  confessor  fother  Peters.  Dr.  Moor 
being  made  provost  of  tbis  college,  by  the  recommendai- 
tion  of  the  Roman  catholic  bishops,  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  valuable  library,  at  a  time  when  the  college 
was  a  popish  ganison,  the  chapel  armagazine,  and  many  of 
the  chambers  were  employed  as  prisons  for  the  protestants. 
But  the  Jesuits  could  not  forgive  him  for  preventing  their 
gaining  the  entire  property  of  the  college,  and  took  ad- 
vantage to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  from  a  sermon  he  preached 
before  James  II.  at  Christ  Church.  His  text  was.  Matt. 
XV.  14.  <<  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fidi  into 
the  ditch.''  In  this  discourse  Dr.  Moor  had  the  boldness 
to  impute  the  failure  of  the  king's  a&irs  to  his  following 
too  closely  the  councils  of  the  Jesuits,  and  insinuated  that 
they  would  be  his  utter  ruin.  Father  Peters,  who  had  a 
defect  in  his  eyes,  persuaded  the  king  that  the  text  was 
levelled  at  his  majesty  through  hb  confessor,  and  urged 
that  Moor  was  a  dangerous  subject,  who  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  sedition  among  the  people.  James  was  so  weak  as 
to  believe  all  this,  and  ordered  Dr.  Moor  immediately  to 
quit  .his  dominions.  Moor  complied,  as  became  an  obe- 
dient subject,  but  binted  at  bis  departure,  **  that  he  only 
went  as  the  king's  precursor,  who  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
follow  him.*'  Moor  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  where  the 
reputation  of  his  learning  procured  him  a  favourable  re- 
ception ;  and  king  James,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
followed  him,  as  he  had  predicted.  But  here  it  appears 
that  the  king  had  influence  enough  to  oblige  Moor  to  leave 
France  as  be  had  donelreland,  probably  by  misrepresenting 
bis  conduct  to  the  Jesuits. 

Moor  now  went  to  Home,  where  his  learning  procured 
him  very  high  distinction.  He  was  first  made  censor  of 
books^  and  then  invited  to  Montefiascone,  and'  appoint^ 
rector  of  a  seminary  newly  founded  by  cardinal  Mark 
Antony  Barbarigo,  and  also  professor  of  philosophv  and 
Greek.  Pope  Innocent  XII.  was  so  much  satisfied  with 
l^s  conduct  in  the  government  of  this  seminary,  that  he 
contributed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  Roman  crowns  yearly' 
towards  its  maintenance;  and  Clement  XI.  had  such  a*  high 
opinion  of  Moor  that  he  would  have  placed  his  nephew 
under  his  tuition,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  as  was.sup. 
posed,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of 
James  IL  Dr.  Moor  was  invited  to  France,  and  such  was 
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bis  repuution  diere»  that  fae  was  made  twice  reetor  of  the 
nniversity  of  Paris,  and  principal  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 
and  was  appointed  regtns  professor  of  philosophy,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  He  died,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  at  bis 
apartments  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  Aug.  22,  1726.  It 
is  evident  he  could  have  been  no  common  character,  wbo 
attained  so  many  honours  in  a  foreign  land.  His  writings, 
however,  are  perhaps  not  much  known.  One  of  them, 
^^DeExistentiaDei,  et  bumanse  mentis  immortalitate,**  &c. 
published  at  Paris,  1 692,  8vo,  is  s^d  by  Harris  to  have 
been  translated  into  Elnglisb  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  perhaps  sir 
Richard,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  work  in 
any  of  our  public  libraries.  Dr.  Moor  also  published  '<Hor- 
tatio  ad  studium  Ungue  Graecs  et  HebraicsB,"  Montefias* 
eooe,  1700,  12mo;  and  <<  Vera  sciendi  Methodns/*  Paris, 
1716,  SvOf  against  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  * 

MOORE  (Edward),  an  English  poetical  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  the  grandson  of  the  rev.  John  Moore  of 
Devonshire,  one  of  the  ejected  non -conformists,  who  died 
Aug.  23, 1717,  leaving  two  sons  in  the  dissenting  ministry. 
Of  these,  Thomas,  the  father  of  our  poet,  renioved  to 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died  in  1721,  and  where 
"Edward  was  horn  March  22,  1711-12,  and  for  some  time 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  school  of  East  Orchard  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  probably  received  no  higher  education  than  would 
qualify  him  for  trade.  For  some  y^ars  he  followed  the  bu- 
siness of  a  linen-draper,  both  in  London  and  in  Ireland, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  became  disgusted  with  his 
occopation,  a^d,  as*  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  ^' more 
from  necessity  than  inclination,*'  began  to  encounter  the 
▼icissitndes  of  a  literary  life.  His  first  attempto  were  of 
the  poetical  kind,  which  still  preserve  his  name  among  the 
minor  poets  of  his  country.  In  1744^  he  pnbiished  kit 
**  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,'*  which  were  so  favourably 
received  as  to  introduce  him  into  the  society  of  some  learned 
and  some  opulent  contemporaries.  The  bon.  Mr.  Pelbsim 
was  one  of  his  early  patrons ;  and,  by  his  *'  Trial  of  Selim,** 
be  gained  the  friendship  of  lord  Lyttelton,  who  felt  himself 
flattered  by  a  compliment  turned  with  much  ing^enuity,  and 
decorated  by  wit  and  spirit.  But  as,  for  some  time,  Moore 
derived  no  substantial  advantage  from  patronage,  his  chief 
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depefidaocft  was  oo  the  stage,  to  which,  within  five  years, 
he  supplied  three  pieces  of  considerable,  although  une* 
qual,  merit  '<  The  Foondling,''  a  comedy,  which  was  first 
acted  in  1748^  was  decried  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  <«  Conscious  levers."  His  ^<  Oil  Bias,*'  which  ap- 
peared in  1751,  met  with  a  more  se?ere  fate,  and,  not-* 
withstanding  the  sprightliness  of  the  dialogue,  not  altoge- 
ther unjustly.  <<The  Gamester,'*  a  tragedy,  first  acted 
Feb.  7,  1753,  was  our  author's  most  successful  attempt, 
and  is  still  a  favourite.  In  this  piece,  however,  he  deviated 
from  the  custom  of  the  modern  stage,  as  Lillo  had  in  his 
**  George  Barnwell,'*  by  discarding  blank  verse ;  and  per- 
haps nothing  short  of  the  power  by  which  the  catastrophe 
engages  the  feelings,  could  have  reconciled  the  audience 
to  this  innovation.  But  his  object  was  the  misery  of  the  life 
and  death  of  a  gamester,  to  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  give  a  heroic  colouring ;  and  his  language  became 
what  would  be  most  impressive,  that  of  truth  and  nature. 
Davies,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  seems  inclined  to  share  the 
repoiation  of  the  ^^  Gamester"  between  Moore  and  Gar- 

.  rick.  Moore  acknowledges,  in  bis  preface,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  that  inimitable  actor  for  ^'  many  popular  pas- 
sages," and  Davies  believes  that  the  scene  between  Lew- 
son  and  Stiikely,  in  the  fourth  act,  was  almost  entirely  his, 
because  he  expressed^  during  the  time  of  action,  uncom- 
mon pleasure  at  the  applause  given  to  it  Whatever  may 
be  in  this  conjecture,  the  play,  after  having  been  acted  to 
crowded  houses  for  eleven  nights,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn. The  report  of  the  day  attributed  this  to  the  in« 
terv^ntion  of  the  leading  members  of  some  gaming  clubs. 
Davies  thinks  this  a  mere  report  ^<  to  give  more  conse- 
quence to  those  assemblies  than  they  could  really  boast."^ 
From  a  letter,  in  our  possession,  written  by  Moore  to  Dr. 
Wacton,  it  appears  that  Garrick  suffered  so  much  from 
the  fatigue  of  acting  the  principal  character  as  to  require 
some  repose.  Yet  this  will  not  account  for  the  total  ne- 
glect, for  some  years  afterwards,  of  a  play,  not  only  po« 
pular,  but  so  obviously  calculated  to  give  the  alarm  to  re- 
elaimable  gamesters,  and  perhaps  bring  the  whole  gang 
into  discredit  The  author  mentions,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Wartoo,  that  he  expected  to  clear  about  four  hundred 
pounds  by  his  tragedy,  exclusive  otthe  profits  by  the  sale 
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It  it  asserted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  iu  hi$  life  of  l«rd  Lytf^I- 
ton,  that,  in  return  for  Moore^s  elegant  compliment,  <<  The 
Trial  of  Selim,"  his  lordship  paid  hioi  with  '^  kind  wonds, 
which,  as  is  common,  raised  great  hopes,  that  at  last  wer6 
disappointed."     It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  hopes 
were  of  another  kind  than  it  was  in  his  lordship^s  power  to 
gratify*;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  substituted  a  method  of 
serving  Moore,  which  was  not  only  successful  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  but  must  have  been  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
ofa  delicate  and  independent  mind.  Abouttheyearsl76l-12, 
periodical  writing  began  to  revive  in  its  most  pleasing  form, 
but  had  hitherto  been  executed  by  nien  of  learning  only. 
Lord  Lyttelton  projected  a  paper,  in  concert  with  Dodsley, 
which  should  unite  the  talents  of  certain  men  of  rank,  atnd 
receive  such  a  tone  and  consequence  from  that  circumi- 
stance,  as  mere  scholars  can  seldom  hope  to  command  or 
attain.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  **  World,*'  for  every 
paper  of  which  Dodsley  stipulated  to  pay  Moore  three 
guineas,  whether  the  papers  were  written  by  him,  or  by 
the  volunteer  contributors.    Lord  Lyttelton,  to  render  this 
bargain  more  productive  to  the  editor,  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and 
Corke,  and  of  Messrs.  Walpole,  Cambridge,  Jenyns,  and 
other  men  of  rank  and  taste,  ^ who  gave  their  assistance, 
some  with  great  regularity,  and  all  so  effectually  as  to  ted- 
der the  ^^  World'*  far  more  popular  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. ^ 
'   In  this  work,  Moore  wrote  sisdty-one  papers,  in  a  style 
easy  and  unaffected,  and  treated  the  whims  and  follies  of 
the  day  with  genuine  humour.    His  thoughts  are  often  ort- 

g'nal,  and  his  ludicrous  combinations  argue  a  copious 
ncy.  Some  of  his  papers,  indeed,  are  there  playful 
exercises  which  have  no  direct  object  in  view,  but  in  ge- 
neral, in  his  essays,  as  well  as  in  all  his  works,  he  shews 
himself  the  friend  of  morality  and  public  decency.  In  the 
last  number,  the  conclusion  of  the  work  is  made  to  depend 
on  a  fictitious,  accident  which  had  occasioned  the  author's 

^  Of  Uiia  Moore  was  not  alwajriFeo-  know  that  Walpole  bad  vritteo  the 

sible.     Oo  one   nccaiioti,    when   lord  *'  Letters  to  the  Whigs,"  which,  in  his 

Lyuelton  bestowed  a  small  place  on  zeal  for  Lyttelton,  he  had  nndertaken 

Boweri  to  which  our  poet  thought  he  ;  "to  answer.     Horace,  however,  kept  bit 

bad  a  higher  claim,  be  behaved  iu  such  own  secret,  and  performed  the  office  of 

a  manner  ta  his  patron  as  to  occasion  mediator.  Walpoie's  LeUers,  in  Worki» 

a  oooluess.     Horace   Walpole  under-  vol.  V. 
•  took  to  reconcile  them.    Moore  did  no( 
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death.  Wben  the  papers  were  collected  into  volames  for 
a  second  edition,  Moore  superintended  the  pablicatiou, 
and  actually  died  while  this  last  number  was  in  the. press ; 
a  circumstance  which  induces  the  wish  that  death  may  be 
less  frequently  included  among  the  topics  of  wit. 

During  the  publication  of  the  World,  and  probably  be- 
fore, Moore  wrote  some  lighter  pieces  and  songs  for  the 
public  gardens.  What  his  other  literary  labours  were,  or 
whether  he  contributed  regularly  to  any  publications,  is 
not  known.  A  rery  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  pro- 
jected a  Magazine,  in  which  Gataker  and  some  other  of 
bis  colleagues  in  the  *^  World''  were  to  be  engaged.  His 
acknowledged  works  are  not  numerous,  consisting  only  of 
the  poems  here  noticed,  and  cif  his  three  plays.  These 
were  published  by  him,  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  in 
1756,  by  subscription,  dedicated  to  the  duse  of  Newcastle, 
brother  to  his  deceased  patron  Mr.  Pelham.  The  sub- 
scribers were  very  numerous,  and  included  many  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  and  talents,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  their  liberality.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1757, 
at  his  house  at  Lambeth,  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs, 
the  consequence  of  a  fever  improperly  treated. 

In  1750,  he  married  Miss  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Mr« 
Charles  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princesses ;  a  lady 
who  had  herself  a  poetical  turn.     By  this  lady,  who  in 
1758  obtained  the  place  of  necessary-woman  to  the  queen'i 
apartments,  and  who  still  survives,  he  had  a  son  Edivard, 
who  died  in  the  naval  service  in  1773.     Moore's  personal 
character  appears  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  and  his 
pleasing  manners  and    humble  demeanour  rendered  bis 
society  acceptable  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  friends.  His 
productions  were  those  of  a  genius  somewhat  above  the 
common  order,  unassisted  by  learning.     His  professed  ex- 
clusion of  Greek  and  Latin  mottoes  ^om  the  papers  of  the 
World  (although  they  were  not  rejected  when  sent),  in<* 
duces  us  to  think  that  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  and  there  is  indeed  nothing  in  any  of  his  works 
that  indicates  the  study  of  a  particular  branch  bf  science. 
When  he  projected  the  Magazine  above  mentioned,  be 
told  the  Wartons,  *'  in  confidence,  that  he  wanted  a  dull 
plodding  fellow  of  one  of  the  universities,  who  understood 
Latin  and  Greek." 

Of  his  poetry,  simplicity  and  smoothness  appear  to  be 
the  leading  features;  hehce  he  is  easily  intelligible,  and 
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consequently  instructive^  and  his  ^^FaUes*'  have  alvrayi 
beeu  popular.  AU  his  pieces  are  of  the  light  kind,  pro- 
duced with  little  effort,  and  to  answer  temporary  purposes. 
We  find  nowhere  indications  that  be  could  have  succeeded 
in  the  higher  species  of  poetry.  His  songs  have  much 
originality  of  thought,  but  sometimes  a  looseness  of  ex- 
pression  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  The  **  Trial 
of  Selim'*  is  an  ingenious  and  elegant  panegyric,  but  it 
ought  to  have  sufficed  to  have  once  versified  the  forms  of 
law.  The  '<  Trial  of  Sarah  •»»  alias  Slim  Sal/'  has  too 
much  Che  air  of  a  copy.  He  ranks  but  low  as  a  writer  of 
odes,  yet  '<  The  Discovery/'  addressed  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
has  many  beauties,  and  among  .those  the  two  last  stftizas 
may  be  safely  enumerated.' 

MOORE  (John),  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Moore  of  Market- Harborough  in  Leicester-* 
shire^  where  be  was  born.     He  was  admitted  June  28, 
166i,  of  Clare-hall  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1665,  M.  A.  in  1669,  and  D.D.  in  168K 
He  was  also  fellow  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Henei^e  Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whose 
interest  he  rose  to  considerable  preferments,  and  in  parti- 
cular, was  promoted  to  the  first  prebendal  stall  in  the  ca- 
Ihedral  church  of  Ely.     His  next  preferment  was  the  rec-  > 
tory  of  St.  Austin's,  London,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
Dec  3,  1687,  but  be  quitted  that  Oct  26,  1689,  on  his 
being  presented  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary  (to  whom 
be  was  then  chaplain  in  ordinary)  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Andrew^s,  H<rfborn,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet  to  the  see  of  Worcester.    On  the  deprivation  of 
Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  not  taking  the 
eaths  to  their  majesties,  he  was  advanced  to  that  see,  and 
consecrated  July  5,  1691,  and  was  thence  translated  to 
Ely,  July  31,  1707,  in  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  died  at  Ely-house,  in  Holborn,  July  31,  1714,  io  his 
sixty«-eighih  year.     He  was  interr^  on  the  north  side  of 
the  presbytery  of  his  cathedral  church,  near  bis  predeces- 
sor bishop  Patrick,  where  an  elegant  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

This  divine  was,  after  his  advancement  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  one  of  the  most  eminent  patrons  of  learning  and 
learned  men  in  his  time ;  and  his  name  will  be  carried 

}  Jobnaon  sad  Cbalmen's  Eilflith  Psetfe,  edit  1810. 
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iwm  to  potcerity,  not  only  by  bit  teiinons  pttlflisbed  by 
Dr.  S«tnuel  Clarke,  bitchaplaiD  (i715,  2  voU.  Svo),  but 
by  the  curious  and  magnificent  library  ec^lected  by  biin« 
and  purchased  after  bis  death  by  George  I.  who  presented 
it  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Burnet  ranks  him 
among  those  who  were  an  honour  to  the  church  and  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  He  asnsted  him. (as  he  did  many 
learned  men)  from  his  valuable  library,  when  writing  his 
History  of  the  Reformation.  He  contributed  also  to  Clark*s 
C«Bsar,  and  to  Wiikins's  ^  fxclesiastes,'*  by  pointing  out  a 
Bialtitude  of  celebrated  authors  who  deserved  notice  in  that 
useful,  but  now  much-neglected  work.  His  sermons  were 
held  in  such  estimation  as  to  be  translated  into  Dutch,  and 
pubKsbed  at  Delft  in  1700.  His  library,  consisting  of 
30,000  volumes,  fills  up  the  rooms  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  court  over  the  philosophy  and  divinity  schools, 
and  is  arranged  in  26  classes.  It  ought  not  to-  be  omitted 
that  his  present  majesty  gave  2000/.  towards  fitting  up  this 
libraiy.' 

MOORfe  (John),  ^  medical  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Charles  Moore,  a  minister  of  the 
English  church  at  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  where  this,  bis  only 
surviving  son>  was  bom  in  1730.  His  father  dying  in 
1735,  his  mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  had 
^ome  property  there,  removed,  to  that  city,  and  carefully 
superintended  the  early  years  of  her  son  while  at  school 
and  college.  Being  destined  for  the  profession  of  medi* 
cine,  be  was  placed  under  Mr.  Gordon,  a  practitioner  of 
pharmacy  and  surgery,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  such 
medical  lectures  as  the  college  of  Glasgow  at  that  time 
afforded,  which  were  principally  the  anatomical  lectures  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  those  on  the  practice  of  physic  by  Dr. 
C  alien,  afterwards  the  great  ornament  of  the  medical 
school  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Moore's  application  to  bis  stu- 
dies most  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  successfril,  as  we 
find  that  in  1747,  when  only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
went  to  the  continent,  under  the  protection  of  the'duke  of 
Argyle,  and  was  employed  as  a  mate  in  one  of  the  mihtary 
bc^pitals  at  Maestricht,  in  Brabant,  and  afterwards  at 
Flushing.  Hence  he  was  promoted  to  be  assbtant  to  the 
aurgeoB  of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  foot  guards,  com- 

>  Bmtham'i  Ely.^ Birch's  Life  of  TiHotson*— -Burnet*!  HSttoiy  of  the  Refer* 
nation,  vol.  III.  p.  46,— and  Own  Timet  ^oiftsi.— Cole'i  MS  Atlk  Csaub.  is 
Hoe.  Briiaa. 
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manded  by  genera)  Braddock,  and  after  remaining  during 
the  printer  of  1748  with  this  regiment  at  Breda,  came  to 
England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  At  London  he 
resumed  his  medical  studies  under  Dr.  Hunter,  and  soon 
after  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  obtaifned  the  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  had  known  in  Flanders, 
and  who  was  now  English  ambassador  at  the  court,  of 
France,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Moore  surgeon  to 
bis  household.  In  thi^  situation,  although  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  with  the  ambassador,  he  preferred  to 
lodge  nearer  the  hospitals,  and  other  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, with  which  a  more  distant  part  of  the  capital  abounded, 
and«visited  lord  Albemarle^s  family  only  when  his  assistance 
was  required.  After  residing  two  years  in  Paris,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the 
assiduity  and  improvements  of  his  former  pupil,  that  he 
should  return  to  Glasgow,  and  enter  into  partnership  with 
him.  Mr.  Moore,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  accepted 
the  inviutipn,  but  deemed  it  proper  to  take  London  in  his 
way,  and  while  there,  went  through  a  course  under  Dr. 
Smellie,  then  a  celebrated  accoucheur.  On  his  return  to 
Glasgow,  he  practised  there  during  the  space  of  two  years, 
but  when  a  diploma  was  granted  by  the  university  of  that 
city  to  his  partner,  now  Dr.  Gordon,  who  chose  to  pre- 
scribe as  a  physician  alone,  Mr.  Moore  still  continued  to  act 
as  a  sui^eon  ;  and,  as  a  partner  appeared  to  be  necessary^ 
he  chose  Mr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  anatomy,  as  his  asso- 
ciate. Mr.  Moore  remained  for  a  considerable  penoid  at 
Glasgow;  but  when  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year,  an 
incident  occurred  that  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  ideas,  and 
opened  new  pursuits  and  situations  to  a  mind  naturally 
active  and  inquisitive.  James  George,  duke,  of  Haoiilton, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  being  affecte4  with  a 
consumptive  disorder,  in  1769,  he  yras  attended  by  Mr« 
Moore,  who  has  always  spoken  of  this  youth  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration ;  but,  as  his  mali^dy  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  medicine,  he  yielded  to  its  pressure,  after  a  lia« 
gering  illness,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis  age.  This  event, 
which  Mr.  Moore  recorded,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
endowments  of  his  patient,  on  his  tomb  in  the  burying* 
place  at  Hamilton,  led  to  a  inore  .intimate  connectioB  with 
this  noble  family.  The  late  duke  of  Hamilton,  being,  like 
bis  brother,  of  a  sickly  constitution,  his  mother,  the  duchess 
•f  Argyle,  determined  that  he  should  travel  in  Gam|>any 
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With  some  gendeman,  who  to  a  knowledge  of.  medicine 
added  an  acqaaintance  with  the  continent.     Both  .these 
qualities  were  united  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Moore,  who  by 
this  time  bad  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.    They  accordingly  set  out  togetbet, 
and  spent  a  period  of  no  less  than  five   years  abroad, 
during  which  they  visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.    On  their  return,  in  1778,  Dr.  Moore  brought, 
his  family  from  Glasgow  to  London  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  appeared  tbe  fhuts  of  bis  travels,  in  **  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many," in  2  vols.  8vo.    Two  years  after,  in  1781,  he  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  the  same  work,  in  two  additional 
volumes,  entitled  '<  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Italy«"     Having  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  either 
in  Scotland  or  on  the  continent,  be  could  not  ezpeci  sudr 
deoly  to  attain  an  extensive  practice  in  tbe  capital;  nor 
indeed  was  he  much  consulted,  unless  by  bis  particular 
friends.    With  a  view,  however,  to  practice,  he  published 
in  1785,  his  <^  Medicid  Sketches,''  a  work  which  was  fa- 
vourably received,  but  made  no  great  alteration  in  his  en- 
gagements; and  the  next  work  be  published 'was  '^  Zeluco,'* 
a.  novel,    which  abounds  with   many  interesting  events, 
arising  from  uncontrouled  passion  on  the  part  of  a  darling 
son,  and  unconditienal  compliance  on  that  of  a  fond  mo- 
ther.   While  enjoying  the  success  of  this  novel,  ^^bicb  was 
very  considerable,  the  French  revolution  began  to  occupy 
the  minds  and  writings  of  the  literary  world.     Dr.  Moore 
happened  to  reside  in  France  in  1792,  and  witnessed  many 
of  the  important  scenes  of  that  eventful  year,  but  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  tending  to  render  a  residence  in  Paris 
highly  disagreeable,  he  returned  to  England;,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival,  began  to  arrange  his  materials,  and  in 
1 795,  published  <<  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of 
tbe  French  Revolution,''  in  2  vols.  8vo,  dedicated  to  the 
Doke  of  Devonshire.     He  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  and  ends  wilii  tbe  execution  of  the  royal  feunily.     In 
1796  appeared  another  novel,  ^'  Edward :  varioi^s  Views  of 
Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and  Manners  chiefly  in 
England."     In    1800,    Dr.  Moore  published  his  <<  Mor- 
dauBt,*?  being  <'  Sketches  of  Life,  Characters,  and  Manners 
in  various  Countries ;  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French 
Lady  of  Quality,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.    This  chiefly  consisU  of 
a  series  of  letters,  written  by  <<  tbe  honourable  John  Mor- 
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dsant,'*  while  confined  to  his  couch  at  Veray,  in  Switser- 
land,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many,  France,  Portugal,  &c.  The  work  itself  comes  un- 
der no  precise  head,  being  neither  a  romance,  nor  a  novel, 
nor  travels :  the  most  proper  title  would  perhaps  be  that 
of  ^  Recollections/'  Dr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  first  to 
notice  the  talents  of  his  countryman  the  unfortunate  Ro- 
bert Bums,  who,  at  his  request,  drew  up  an  account  of 
bis  life,  and  submitted  it  to  bis  inspection. 

After  his  return  from  his  third  and  last  journey  to  France, 
be  resided  the  reminder  of  his  days  in  his  house  in  Clif- 
ford-street, where  he  died  Feb.  fO,  1802,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  five  sons.*  Drr  Moore  was  a  man  of  conside- 
derable  general  knowledge,  but  excelled,  in  no  particular 
branch  of  science.  After  he  had  once  begun  his  travels  as 
tutor,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, both' which  entered  largely  into  cbe  composition  of 
bis  subsequent  publications.  His  travels  were  at  one  time 
very  popular,  on  account  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
scenes  of  dry  humour,  but  his  consunt  attempts  in  this 
way  made  them  be  read,  more  for  sprigbtliness  of  narrative 
than  accuracy -of  information,  or  depth  of  remark.  Of  his 
novels,  *^  Zeluco''  only  has  stood  its  ground.  * 

MOORE  (Sir  John),  a  gallant  English  officer,  was  one 
•f  the  sons  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Glasgow,  Nov. 
13,  1761,  and  was  educat^  principally  on  the  continent, 
while  his  father  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
in  1776  obtained  for  him  an  ensigney  in  the  Slst  regiment 
of  foot,  then  quartered  at  Minorca.   He  afterwards  obtained 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  82d,-  in  which  he  served  in  America 
durinsf  the  war,  and  in  1793,  at  the  peace,  was  reduced 
with  his  regiment     He  was  soon  after  brought  into  par- 
liament for  the  boroughs  of  Lanerk,  &c.  by  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton.     In  1787  or  1788  he  obuined  the 
asajority  of  the  4th  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  tben 
quartered  at  Ohatham,  and  very  soon  after  negociated  an 
exchange  into  his  old  regiment,  the  51st.     In   17d(>  he^ 
succeeded,  by  purchase,  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and 
went  the  following  year  with  his  regiment  to  Gibraltar. 
After  some  other  movements  he  was  sent  Co  Corsica,  where* 
general  Charles  Stuart  having  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  thearmy  in  1794,  appoint^  colonel  Moore  to  command 
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Ihe  resenre.  Here  be  partiealariy  distingnbbed  himself  at 
the  siege  of  CalFi,  and  received  his  first  wound  in  storming; 
the  Mozzeilo  forL  These  operations  made  Moore's  cha* 
racter  known  to  general  Stuart,  and  a  friendship  com- 
menced, which  continued  during  the  general's  life ;  and 
the  situation  of  adjutant-general  in  the  army  in  Corsica 
becoming  vacant  at  this  time,  he  bestowed  it  on  his  friend 
Moore,  and  ever  after  showed  him  every  mark  of  confidence 
and  esteem. 

In  ooDsequence  of  a  disagreement  widi  the  viceroy,  who 
had  occasioned  the  recall  of  general  Stuart,  colonel  Moore 
arrived  in  England  in  Nov.  1795,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at- 
tached to  a  brigade  of  foreign  corps,  which  consisted  of 
ChoiseuPs  hussars,  and  two  corps  of  emigprants.  On  Feb. 
-S5,  1796,  he  received  an  order  to  take  charge  of,  and 
embark  with  general  Perryn's  brigade,  going  out  with  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie ;  that  officer  having  unexpectedly  sailed  in  the  Ven- 
geance, 74,  and  left  his  brigade  behind.  General  Moore, 
although  be  had  no  previous  intimation  that  he  was  to 
embarj^  hurried  to  Portsmouth,  and  having  time  only  to 
prepare  a  few  necessaries,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  with 
the  fleet  at  day-ligbton  the  28th,  with  no  other  baggage 
than  a  small  portmanteau,  and  not  one  regiment  of  his  own 
brigade  was  in  the  fleet.  On  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1796,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  wait- 
ing on  the  commander-in-chief,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie^ 
that  sagacious  and  attentive  observer  veiy  soon  distin- 
guished him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operations  against 
^t.  Lucie,  which  immediately  followed,  em[iloyed  him  in 
•very  arduous  and  difficult  service  which  occurred.  He 
had,  in  particular,  opportunities,  during  the  siege  of  Morne 
Fortun^e  at  St.  Lucie,  which  lasted  from  the  26th  of  April 
to  the  same  day  in  May,  of  eminently  distinguishing  him^ 
•elf;  and  his  conduct,  as  sir  Ralph  expressed  in  hb  public 
orders,  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army.  Sir  Ralph, 
immediately  on  the  capitulation,  bestowed  the  command 
and  government  of  the  island  on  general  Moore,  who  did 
all  he  could  to  induce  sir  Ralph  to  keep  him  with  the  army, 
and  employ  him  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  islands,  but 
without  effect.  Sir  Ralph,  in  a  manner,  forced  this  im- 
.portant  command  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
^e  fldott  flattering  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  accept  of  it» 
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The  admiral  and  geoeral  sailed  fioiii  St  Lucie  on  the 
3d  of  June,  leaving  brigadier-general  Moore  in  a  situation 
which  required,  from  what  remained  to  be  done  in  such  « 
climate,  perhaps  more  military  talent,  and  a  greater  de^ 
gree  of  exertion  and  personal  risk,  than  even  there  bad 
been  occasion  for  during  the  recFuction  of  the  island;  for, 
although  the  French  commanding  officer,  and  the  principal 
post  in  the  island,  had  surrendered,  numerous  bands  of 
armed  negroes  remained  in  the  woods ;  yet  he  at  length 
supceeded  in  completely  reducing  these.  Having,  how- 
ever, had  two  narrow  escapes  fr^m  violent  attacks  of  yellow 
fevjer,  the  last  rendered  it  necessary,  that  he -should  be  re^ 
lieved  from  the  command  of  the  island,  and  be  returned  to 
England  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  1797.  In  Nov. 
following,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  baviiig  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  desired  that  brigadier- 
general  Moore  might  be  put  upon  the  staff  in  that  country^ 
which  was  done,  and  he  accompanied  sir  Ralph  to  Dublin 
on  the  2d  day  of  December  1797.  During  the,  period  im- 
mediately preceding  (he  rebellion  in  1798,  Moore  bad  aa 
important  command  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  wa« 
very  disaffected,  and  was  also  the  quarter  where  the  eneniy 
were  expected  to  make  a  landing.  His  head-quarters  were 
at  Bandon,  and  bis  troops,  amounting  to  3000  men^  were 
considered  as  the  advanced  corps  of  the  south.  Whea 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  be  was  employed  first  under  nw- 
jor-  general  Johnstone,  at  New  Ross,  where  the  insurgents 
suffered  much,  and  immediately  afterwards  was  detiached 
tovrards  Wexford,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
He  had  on  this  occasion  only  the  60th  yagers,  or  sharp 
shooters,  900  light  in&ntry,  50  of  Hompesch's  cavalry, 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  With  these  he  had  not  marched 
above  a  mile  before  a  large  body  of  rebels  appeared  on  th# 
road,  marching  to  attack  him.  He  had  examined  ^he 
ground,  as  well  as  the  short  time  would  allow,  in  the 
morning,  and  thus  was  able  to  form,  bis  men  to  advantage. 
The  rebels  attacked  with  great  spirit,  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest,  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  pursued 
with  great  loss.  They  amounted  to  about  6000  men,  and 
were  commanded  by  general  Roche,  a  priest  After  the 
action,  the  two  regiments  under  lord  D^lhousie  arrived 
from  Duncannon  fort.  It  then  being  too  late  to  proceed 
to  Taghmoiie,  which  was  his  intention,  the  brigadier  took 
post  for  the  night  on  the  ground  whete  the  action  began. 
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Next  day  on  bis  march  be  was  met  by  two  men  from  Wex« 
ford  with  proposals  firom  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
On  certain  conditions.  As  general  Moore  had  no  power  to 
treat,  be  made  no  answer,  but  proceeded  on  to  Wexford, 
which  he  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  rebels,  who  had 
piked  or  shot  forty  of  their  prisoners  the  day  before,  and 
intended  to  have  murdered  the  rest  if  they  had  not  been 
thus  prevented. 

Brigadier-general  Moore  continued  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
where  he  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  bad 
a  regiment  given  him,  until  the  latter  end  of  June  1799, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  to  be  employed 
in  the  expedition  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrorobie,  which 
sailed  August  13,  and  was  destined  to  rescue  Holland  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  French  government.    The  general  re- 
sult, owing  to  circumstances  which  could  not  be  foreseen, 
was  unfi&vourable ;  but  the  English  troops  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  greatest  valour,  and  none  were 
more  distinguished  than  those  under  the  more  immediate 
command  of  general  Moore,  who,  after  being  twice  wound- 
ed,  in  the  hand,  and  in  the  thigh,  received  a  musket-ball 
through  his  face,  by  which  he  was  disabled,  and  was  brought 
from  the  cpround  with  some  difl^ulty.    He  was  now  carried 
back  to  his  quarters,  a  disunce  of  ten  miles,  and  as  sooa 
as  he  could  be  moved,  he  was  taken  to  the  Holder,  where 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Amethyst  frigate,  and  arrived 
at  the  Nore  on  the  24th ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
London.     Soon  after  his  return  to  England  from  the  Hel- 
der,  a  second  battalion  was  added  to  the  52d  regiment,  of 
which  the  command  was  bestowed  on  him  by  t^  king,  in 
the  most  gracious  manner.    Being  ot  an  excellent  consti- 
tution, and  temperate  habits,  his  wounds  closed  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  weeks,    fie  joined  his  brigade  at 
Chelmsford  on  the  24th  of  December^  1799.     In  the  early 
part  of  1800  it  had  been  intended  to  send  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  Mediterranean  under  sir  Charles  Stuart;  he  wrote 
to  general  Moore,  and  proposed  to  him  to  serve  under  him, 
which  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     It  was  at 
first  intended  that  sir  Charles  should  take  out  of  England 
15,000  men,  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  regiments 
allotted  for  this  service,  and  which  had  been  part  of  the 
expedition  to  Holland,  were  insufficient,  and  only  amounted 
to  10,000  effective.     About  the  middle  of  March,  the 
first  divbion,  amounting  to  5000  men>  embariied  under 
Vol.  XXII.  Y 
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nuyor-geMral  pigot    At  this  tiixiie  a  change  took  place,  in 
the  pJan  of  the  expeditioo ;  sir  Chailes  bad  30cue  disagree^ 
(Kient  with  inuu3te;:st,  audi  resigned  his  sitkatiot^    Sir  Balph 
Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  tbe  commaad,.  and  roajor-r 
i;eQei;al  Moore  wa3  nanaed  a3  oQe  of  his  m^oc-genemls* 
veitb  Hutchin^oQ  aud  Pigot^  whp  sailed  about  the  eod  o£ 
AprM  with  tipe  5Q0Q;tQen.    There  wa3  little  opportunity 
during  this  expedition,  the  success  of  which  was  preventeu 
by  varioqs  uq/oreseea  opcuxceoces,  for  any  exertjofls  iii 
which  general  Moore  coqldi  distinguish  himself  uniti]^  the 
ajrixMes  ueiug  oiderejd  to  seperate*  his  troops  were  ordered 
to  go  to  Egypt  under  sir  Ealph  Abercrombie*     Having  ar-» 
rived  at  Malta^  iw^jor-genem  Moore  was  senttqJatoto 
iJislt  the  Turkish  arwy,  ai>d  form  a  jijdg«)ent  as,  tawhat 
aid  wius^to  beexpectedfroai.it;  but  the  nesultbeiog  ui>^ 
favourable,  sir  Ralph  deieriained  to  land  ia  tl>e  hay  of 
Abookir,  and  march  immediately  upon  AJexaodda^     Anjf 
aatisfactory  detail  of  this,  meiporabli^  expedition  would  es:-> 
tend  this  article  too  far ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  oour-i 
selves  to  that,  part  iiawhich^major-geoeraLMpore  was  more^ 
particularly  concerned.    As.  soon*  as.  the  landing  was  begup^t 
be,  at  t^e  heed,  of  tlie  grenadiers  and.  light,  inmntry  of  tba 
40tb,  with  the  23d  and  23th  regiments  iu  line,  ascended 
the  sand-biJl.    The^  did  not  fire  a^  shot  until  they  gain/ed 
the  sununit,  when  they  charged  the  enemy,,  dcove  them* 
and  tookConr  pieces  of  cannon,  with,  part  of  their  horses. 
The  French,  retreated  ux  the  border  of  apUin,  where  ge^ 
neK|l  Moore  halted,,  ns  upon  the  left  a  heayy  fire  oC  mJis^ 
quetcy  was  kept  up.    Brigadier-general  Oakes,  with  th^ 
left  of  the  reserve,  coo^i»ting  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  tha 
^Stk  regiment,  and  the.  Comican  i:a))gers„  knded  to.  tbe^ 
kft  qi,  the  sa^id-^hill,  and  were  attacked  by  both,  infantrjj 
and  cavalry^  which  they  repulsed  and  followed  into  thiii 
plain,,  taking  thr^  pieces.  o£  aDtUlery^    The  guarda  and 
part  of  general  Coote'sbog^^  landed  to  the  left  of  th« 
cesQcve  ^  they  wene  <igoixui3y  opposed,,  but  repulsed  the 
einemy,  and  followed,  them,  into  the  plain.    The  want  of 
cav^ry  ?nd  artillery  (for  ix  wa3  some  time,  before  the  guna 
that  were  landed,  coqld  be  dragged  through  the  sand)  sa^ed 
the  enemy  from  being  destroyed    This  was  one  of  the 
mosb  splendid,  in^tancea  of  firiltish  intrepidity  that  periu^a 
ever  hiqtpened.    The  enemy  had  eight  daja  to  assembkr 
and  prepare,  .and  the  ground  was^  extremely  £a,VQttfable  \<k 
them*    The  loss  of  the  enea)^  was  con^aerablei .  tbat  c^ 
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th^lritisb  aaioatited  to  600  killed  and  wounded/  of  which 
ihe  reserve  lost  400.  Id  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
rest  of  the  army  landed,  and  the  whole  moved  forward  a 
Couple  of  miles,  where  they  took  post  for  the  night 

On  the  oBorning  of  the  9th,  major-general  Moore  and 
lieutenant^oolonel  Anstruther,  the  quarter-master-general, 
went  forward  with .  the  92d  Higldanders,  the  Corsican 
rangers,  and  aome  cavalry,  to  look  for  a  new  position.  The 
countiy  was  unequal,  sandy,  and  thickly  interspersed  with 
palm  and  date  trees.  He  posted  the  92d  at  a  place  about 
two  miles  in  front,  where  there  was  a  smaH  redoubt,  and 
where  the  space  became  more  narrow  than  any  where  els^ 
by  the  sea  aftd  lake  Madie  running  up  on  each  side.  He 
then  went  forward  with  the  cavalry,  until  they  were  met 
by  a  strong  patrole  of  the  enemy,  oa  which  they  retired. 
On  reporting  to  sir  Ralph,  he  directed  major-general  Moore 
to  take  post  with' the  reserve  on  the  ground  where  he  had 
placed  the  92d ;  by  noon  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
post  %rith  the  reserve,  and  placed  his  out- posts.  On  the 
10th  there  was  some  skirmi^ing  with  the  out-posts  of  the 
reserve  and  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  was  detained  in  their  post-position  till,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  navy,  the  stores  and  provisions  wiere  landed 
and  forwarded  to  them.  On  the  1 1th  sir  Ralph  went  to 
the  reserve,  the  brigade  of  guards  moved  forward,  and 
took  post  half  way  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  lake  Madie  was  ordered  to  be  examined,  with  a  view 
to  the  practicability  of  conveying  the  army  stores  by  it, 
wfkich  it  was  afterwards  found  could  be  done.  On  the  1 2th 
the  army  moved  forward  in  two  columns,  each  composed 
of  a  wing.  The  reserve,  in  two  columns,  formed  the  ad« 
vanced  guard  to  each  column.  The  enemy's  cavalry  re* 
tired^  skirmishing  as  the  army  advanced.  The  army  halted 
at  a  tower  that  tfaNey  found  evacuated,  from  the  top  of  which 
a  body  of  iafaatry  was  seen  advancing.  The  line  was 
instantly  formed,  and  the  army  advanced  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  steadiness.  The  enemy,  on  seeing  this 
movement,  first  halted,  and  afterwards  retired  to  soase 
heights  which  terminated  a  plain,  where  the  British  army 
took  post  for  the  night,  and  lay  on  their  arms.  Major« 
general  Moore  had  the  direction  of  the  advanced  posts) 
and  the  Mth  and  92d  regiments,  though  not  belonging  to 
the  reserve,  were  placed  isnder  his  orders  for  the  ni^t 

The  ottt-poc^  ol  the  enemy  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
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the  British  were  so*  near  each  other,  that  it  was  impoAibl^ 
that  either  anny>  could  move  without  bringing  on  a  general 
actioh.  At  six  o^cIock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
army  moved  forward  in  two  columns  from  the  left,  each 
composed  of  a  line.  The  reserve,  in  one  column  from  the 
left,  marched  on  the  right  of  the  other  two,  to  cover  the 
flank.  Sir  Ralph's  intention  was  to  attack  the  enemy's 
right,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  it.  The  90th  and  92d  re- 
giments formed  the  advanced  guards  to  the  two  columns 
of  the  army,  and,  having  got  too  far  a-head  of  the  co- 
lumns, were  attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
suffered  severely  before  the  columns  could  come  to  their 
support  These  two  regiments,  however,  maintained  their 
ground,  and  defeated  a  body  of  cavalry  that  attempted  to 
charge  them.  The  action  now  became  general  along  the 
line ;  the  French,  being  forced  back,  retreated,  covered 
by  a  numerous  artillery,  halting  and  firing  wherever  the 
ground  favoured  them.  The  British  army  advanced  ra^ 
pidly  without  artillery,  as  their  guns,  being  dragged  through 
sand  by  the  seamen,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  infantry. 
The  reserve  remained  in  column  on  the  right  flank  cover- 
ing the  two  lines,  and  though  mowed  down  by  the  enemy*s 
cannon  in  front,  and  exposed  to  musketry  from  hussars  aud 
light  infantry  on  their  flank,  continued  to  move  forward 
with  such  steadiness  and  regularity,  that  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  action  and  pursuit,  they  could  have  been  wheeled 
to  a  flank  without  an  interval.  The  two  lines  advanced 
with  equal  order  until  they  reached  a  rising  ground,  where 
there  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  of  considerable 
extent ;  frpm  thi»  hei^t  they  saw  the  enemy  retreating  in 
confusion  through  a  plain,  under  cover  of  the  fortified 
heights  in  front  of  Alexandria.  Sir  Ralph  followed  them 
into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  where  a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  then  intended  that  general  Hutchinson, 
with  part  of  the  second  line,  which  had  been  least  engaged, 
should  attack  the  enemy's  right,  while  major-general 
Moore,  with  the  reserve  supported  by  the  guards,  at« 
tacked  their  left  near  the  sea. 

General  Hutchinson  had  a  considerable  circuit  to  make 
to  get  to  the  ground  where  he  was  to  make  bis  attack,  and 
the  attack  of  the  reserve  was  to  be  regulated  by  his.  When 
he  got  to  his  ground,  the  position  of  the  French  was  found 
to  be  so  strongly  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
eotered  besides  by  the  guns  on  the  fortified  heights  near 
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Alezaadiia^  that  the  attempt  was  given  Up,  ahd  as  the 
araiy  were  io  their  present  position  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
cannon  without  being  able  to  retaliate,  a  position  on  the 
height  in  the  rear  was  marked  out,  to  which  the  army  fell  - 
back  as  the  evening  advanced.  This  severe  action  cost  the 
British  army  1300 .in  killed  and  wounded.  The  situation 
of  the  British  army  at  this  period  was  certainly  a  very  cri- 
tical one,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  government  bad  been 
deceived  in  their  estimate  of  the  French  forces.  Sir  Ralph, 
therefore,  was  well  aware  of  the  difficult  tosk  he  bad  to 
perform.  The  camp  of  the  British  was  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Alexandria.  In  front  of  the  reserve,  which 
formed  the  right  of  the  army,  was  a  very  extensive  ancient 
JTuiu,  which  the  French  called  Cmsafn  camp  ;  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  retired  from  the  right  flank  of  the  redoubt, 
and  comjnanded  the  space  between  the  redoubt  and  the 
sea.  In  this  redoubt  and  ruin  major-general  Moore  had 
posted  the  28th  and  58th  regiments.  On  the  21st  the 
attack  was  made  by  the  French,  who  were  driven  back  by 
his  troops,  but  he  received  a  shot  in  the  leg.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  every  attack  the  French  made  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  in  the  dark,  some  confusion  was  unavoidable,  but 
wherever  the  French  appeared,  the  British  went  boldly 
up  to  them,  even  the  cavalry  breaking  in  had  not  in  the 
least  dismayed  them.  As  the  day  broke,  the  foreign  bri- 
gade, under  brigadier-general,  afterwards  sir  John  Stuart, 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Maida,  came  to  the  second  line  to 
the  support  of  the  reserve,  shared  in  the  action,  and  be«^ 
haved  with  great  spirit.  Day-light  enabled  major-general 
Moore  to  get  the  reserve  into  order,  but  ther^  was  a  great 
want  of  ammunition.  The  guns  could  not  be  fired  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  otherwise  the  French  must  have 
suffered  much  more  severely,  while  retreating  from  their 
different  unsuccessful  attacks,  than  they  did.  Theenemy'a 
artillery  continued  to  gall  the  British  severely  with  shot  aud 
shells,  after  the  infantry  and  cavalry  bad  been  repulsed. 
The  British  could  not  return  a  shot.  Had  the  French  at- 
tacked again,  the  British  had  nothing  but  their  bayonets, 
which  they  unquestionably  would  have  used,  as  never  was 
an  army  more  determined  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  enemy 
had  suffered  so  severely,  that  the  men  could  not  be  got  to 
make  another  attempt.  They  coptiuued  in  front  at  a  dis-^ 
tfLnt  muskct-'shot,  until  the  ammunition  foe  the  English 
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goni  was  brought  up  to  enable  them  to  fii^  when  they 
very  soon  retreated.  Wtiile  the  attacks  were  made  on  the 
British  right,  a. column  attacked  the  guards  on  the  left  of 
the  reserve,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  French 
general,  Menou,  had  concentrated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
force  ill  Egypt  for  this  attack;  the  prisoners  stated  his 
force  in  the  field  at  about  13,000  men,  of  whom  between 
three  and  four  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
Bntish  army  lost  about  UOO  men,  of  which  upwardls  of 
500  belonged  to  the  reserve.  This  battle  commenced  at 
balf  past  four  in  the  morning,  and  terminated  about  nine. 
The  French  made  three  different  attacks,  with  superior 
mimber^,  the  advantage  of  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  and 
well-served  artillery.  The  British  infantry  here  gave  a 
decided  proof  of  their  superior  firmness  and  hardihood. 
Sir  Ralph,  who  always  exposed  his  person  very  much,  in 
this  last  battle  carrif^d  the  practice  perhaps  farther  than  he- 
bad  ever  done  before.  Major-^general  Moore  met  him 
early  in  the  action,  close  in  the  rear  of  the  Md^  without 
any  of  the  oflBcers  of  his  family  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
French  cavalry  charged  the  second  time,  and  penetrated 
the  42d,  major*  general  MocH'e  tfaw  him  again  and  waved  to 
bim  to  retire,  but  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the 
hussars ;  he  received  a  out  from  a  sabre  oU  the  breast^ 
which  penetrated  his  Clothes  and  ju^  grazed  the  flesh. 
He  received  a  shot  in  the  thi^h,  but  remained  in  the  field 
until  the  battle  was  over,  when  he  waa  conveyed  on  board 
'  the  Foudroyant.  Major-general  Moore,  at  the  close  of  the 
action,  had  the  horse  killed  under  him  that  major  Honey- 
man  had  lent  him.  When  the  battle  was  over,  the  wound 
in  bis  l<*g  became  so  stiff  and  painful,  that  as  soon  as  he 
oould  get  a  horse,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  reserve  to 
colonel  Spencer,  and  retired  with  brigadier-general  Oakes^ 
.  who  commanded  the  reserve  under  him,  and  who  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  also,  to  their  tents  in  the  rear.  Bri« 
gadier-gcMieral  Oakes  was  wounded  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  san^  part  of  the  leg  that  major-general 
Moore  ivas,  but  they  both  continued  to  head  the  reserve 
until  the  battle  was  over.  When  the  surgeon  had  dressed 
their  wounds,  finding  that  they  mdst  be  some  time  inca* 
pable  of  action,  they  returned  to  the  Diadem  troop-ship. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  died  of  his  wound  on  board  the 
Foudroyant'  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  major-general  Hutchinson.    It  is  unaecesaary 
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Wii?  to^tail  tfce  operations  in  Efypft  that  followed  tb« 
battle  i>flSife  21st,  tEts  major-genoral  Moore  was  confined  on 
board  the  Diadem  with  his  wound  niHil  the  1 0th  of  May, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Itosietta  for  the  benefit  of  a  change 
of  'hit.  He  suffered  very  severely ;  the  ball  had  passed 
between  the  t#o%rone!s  of  hts  leg ;  he  endured  a  long  con-* 
finetnent  "and  tnuch  torment,  Irotn  inflammation  and  snrgi* 
cal -operations.  When  at  length  he  could  move  on  erutches, 
ktti  was  removed  to  Rosetta,  where  he  got  a  honse  on  the 
banks  of  thfe  Nile,  agreeably  sitoated,  he  began  to  recover 
rapidly,  and  afberwBrds  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
Egypt  lintH  after  the  sorremler  of  Alexandria,  when  be 
returned  to  England,  where  be  received  tlie  honour  of 
Imighthood,  and  tfte  order  tK  the  bath.  Oh  the  renewri 
•Tthe  war,  thfe  talents  and  servtcet  of  sir  John  Moore 
pointed  him  ont  as  deserving  of  the  most  impoitafilt  eofm* 
mand.  It  was  not,  however,  until  IdOBthat  be  was  ap« 
p6inted  to  the  thief  command  of  an  army  to  be  employed 
tn  Spain,  and  Gallicra  or  t!he  borders  of  Leon  were  fixed 
iipon  as  the  place  for  assembling  the  troops.  Sir  John  was 
.Ordered  to  send  -rfie  cavahy  by  land,  but  it  wais  left  to  hia 
cnvn  discretion  to  transport  ibe  tnfmtry  and  artillery  either 
by  sea  or  land.  He  was  also  assured,  that  li,'000  iKien 
were  ordered  to  Comnna,  and  he  was  directed  to  give  such 
orders  to  sir  David  Baird,  their  commander,  as  would  most 
readily  effect  a  junction  of  the  wbole  force,  fioth,  how* 
ever,  soon  discovered  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
6n  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  had  not  got  far  into  the  coun- 
try befi)re  their  hopes  were  completely  disappointed.  Sir 
John  Moore  soon  began  to  anticipate  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed. In  the  mean  time  the  French  army  had  advanced, 
and  tal^en  possession  of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  which  is  but 
twenty  leagues  from  Salamanca.  Sir  John  had  beeti  po- 
sitively informed  that  his  entry  into  Spain  would  be  covered 
by  6o  or  70,000  men  ;  and  that  Borgos  was  the  city  in- 
tended for  the  point  of  union  for  the  different  divisions  of 
the  British  army.  But  already  tiot  only  Burgos,  but  VaU 
hidolid,  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy;  and  he  found 
himself  with  an  advanced  thorps  in  an  open  town,  at  three 
marches  distance  only  from  the  French  army,  without  even 
a  Spanish  piquet  to  cover  his  front !  He  had  at  this  time 
only  three  brigades  of  infantry,  without  a  gun,  in  Salamanca. 
The  remainder,  it  is  true,  were  mt>ving  up  in  succession, 
but  the  whole  could  not  arrive  in  less  than  ten  days. 
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At  this  critical  time  the  Spanish  main  armies^  instead  of 
being  united  either  among  tbemaelves,  or  with  the  British^ 
were  divided  from  each  other  almost  by  the  whole  breadth 
of '  the  peninsula.  The  fatal  consequences  of  this  want  of 
union  were  but  too  soon  made  apparent ;  Blake  was  de* 
feated,  and  a  report  reached  sir  David  Baird  that  the 
French  were  advancing  upon  his  division  in  two  different 
directions,  so  as  to  threaten  to  surround  him.  He,  consen 
quently,  prepared  to  retreat  upon  Corunna ;  but  sir  John 
Moore,  having  ascertained  that  the  report  was  unfounded, 
ordered  sir  David  to  advance,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  form 
«  junction  with  hinu  On  the  28th  of  November  he  re- 
ceived information  that  there  was  now  no  army  remaining, 
against  which  the  whole  French  force  might  be  directed^ 
except  the  British ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  they, 
even  if  they  had  been  united,  could  have  resisted  or 
checked  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Moore,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  on  Portugal,  to  hasten  the  junction  of 
general  Hope,  who  had  gone  towards  Madrid,  and  he  or- 
dered sir  David  Baird  to  regain  Corunna  as  expeditiously 
as  possible;  and  when  he  had  thus  determined  upon  a 
retreat,  he  communicated  his  desi£;n  to  the  general  officers, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  general  Hope,  seemed  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision ;  he  would,  however,  have  car- 
ried it  into  execution,  if  he  had  not  been  induced,  by 
pressing  solicitations,  and  representations  of  encourage- 
ment, to  advance  to  Madrid,  which  he  was  told  not  only 
held  out,  but  was  capable  of  opposing  the  French  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Sir  John,  therefore,  anxious 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  troops,  by  leading  them  against 
the  enemy,  determined  to  attack  Sbult,  the  French  general, 
who  was  posted  at  Saldanha,  by  which  he  thought  he  should 
draw  off  the  French  armies  to  the  north  of  Spain,  and  thus 
afford  an  opportuni^  for  the  Spanish  armies  to  rally  and 
Xe-unite.  Soult  was  probably  posted  in  that  spot  with  so 
small  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  British 
army  farther  into  Spain,  while  Bonaparte,  in  person,  with 
bis  whole  disposable  force,  endeavoured  to  place  himself 
between  the  British  army  and  the  sea.  At  length  the  two 
armies  met;  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry  was 
eminently  displayed  in  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  skir- 
mish, in  which  600  of  the  imperial  guards  of  Bonaparte 
were  driven  off  the  field  by  half  the  number  of  British, 
leaving  55  killed  and  wounded^  and  70  prisoners,  among' 
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whom -was  general  Le  Febre^  the  commander  of  the  im« 
perial  guard. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  advantages  gained' 
over  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  become  Indispensabty  ne« 
cessary :  sir  John^s  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
27,000,  while  the  French  on  the  lowest  calculation  were 
70,000,  and  so  closely  did  this  army,  under  Bonaparte, 
pursue  the  English,  that  the  distance  between  them  was 
scarcely  thirty  miles,  while  sir  John  was  rather  incommoded 
than  benefited  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and   the  Spanish 

J)easantry  offered  no  assistance  to  his  troops,  harassed  by 
atigne,  and  in  want  of  every  necessary.  The  difficulties 
and  anxieties  of  the  British  commander  were  also  increased 
by  the  relaxation  which  took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  arising  from  various  causes,  which  compelled  him 
to  issue  such  orders  as  might  unequivocally  point  out  his 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  want  of  discipline 
bad  proceeded,  the  persons  to  whom  he  pjrincipally  attri* 
buted  it,  and  his  positive  and  unalterable  determination  to 
punish  it  in  the  most  severe  and  exemplary  manner.  At 
Lugo  sir  John  Moore  was  anxious  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  general  orders  he  had  now 
given,  had  produced  such  an  enect  in  his  army,  as  to  give 
an  earnest  of  victory.  A  slight  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
the  British  rushed  forward  with  charged  bayonets,  and 
drove  the  enemy's  column  down  the  hill  with  considerable 
slaughter*  After  this,  marshal  Soult,  having  experienced 
the  talents  of  the  general,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops 
he  had  to  encounter,  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  attack ; 
from  this  it  was  concluded  that  his  intention  was  to  harass 
the  British  as  much  as  possible  during  their  march,  and  to 
defer  his  attack  till  the  embarkation.  Under  these  cir-* 
cumstances,  the  general  quitted  his  ground  in  the  night,- 
leaving  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy.  The  French 
did  not  discover  their  retreat  till  long  after  day-light,  so 
that  the  British  army  got  the  start  of  them  considerably. 
On  the  1 1th  of  January  the  whole  of  the  British  reached 
Corunna,  the  port  where  they  hoped  to  embark,  not,  how- 
ever, without  the  probability  of  a  batde ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  transports  at 
Corunna,  the  British  army  rejoiced  that  before  they  quitted 
the  shores  of  Spain  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
front  their  enemies.  The  enemy  rave  no  particular  indi- 
cations of  attack  till  about  noon  oftbe^l6th  of  January: 
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at  this  time  sir  John  Moore  was  g^ivitig  direcdolis  for  tbe 
embarkation ;  but  the  moment  intelligence  was  brought 
that  the  enemy's  line  were  getting  under  arms,  he  struck 
spurs  to  his  borse/  and  flew  to  the  field.  The  advanced 
piquets  were  already  beginning  to  fire  at  the  enemy^s  light 
troops,  who  were  pouring  rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British.  Early  in  the  action,  sir  David 
Baird,  leading  on  his  division,  had  his  arm  shattered  with 
t  grape-shot,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  At  thi^ 
instant  the  French  artillery  plunged  from  the  heights,  and 
tlie  two  hostile  lines  of  infantry  mutually  advanced  beneath  a 
shower  of  balls.  They  were  still  separated  from  each  othet 
by  stone-Walls  and  hedges.  A  sudden  and  very  able  move* 
tnetit  b(  the  British  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  sir  John 
Mo6re,  who  had  been  watching  the  manoeuvre,  and  he 
^rled  out,  *^  That  is  exactly  what  I  wished  to  be  done.** 
Re  then  rode  up  to  the  50th  regiment,  coofimatided  by 
majors  Napier  and  €harles  Banks  Stanhope,  who  had  got 
6ver  an  inclosure  in  their  front,  and  were  charging  most 
valiantly.  The  general,  delighted  with  the  gallantry  of 
tiie  two  majors,  who  had  been  recommended  by  himself  to 
the  military  rank  they  held,  exclaimed,  "  Well  done  the 
50th!  'Well  done  my  majors  t'*  The  plaudits  of  their 
general  and  beloved  friend  excited  them  to  new  efforts^ 
and  they  drtive  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Elvina  with 
great  slaughter.  In  the  conflict,  major  Napier,  advancing 
too  far,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
inajor  Stanhope  received  a  ball  through  his  heart,  which 
ihstantly  put  an  end  to  a  most  valuable  life.  So  instanta- 
tebus  must  have  been  the  death  of  major  Stanhope,  that 
a  sense  of  pain  had  not  torn  from  his  countenance  the 
smile  which  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers  and  the  applause  of 
his  commander  had  excited. 

'  Sir  John  Moore  proceeded  to  the  42d,  and  addressed 
t*heih  in  these  words,  **  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt.** 
They  rushed  on,  driving  the  French  before  them.  He 
^ent  captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of  guards  to 
the  left  flank  of  the  Highlaiklers,  upon  which  the  officer 
commanding  the  light  company,  conceiving  that,  as  their 
ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  they  were  to  be  relifeved 
by  the  guards,  began  to  fall  back  ;  but  sir  John,  discdver- 
ing  Ih^  mistake,  said,  **  My  brave  42d,  join  your  com- 
rades, ammunition  is  coming,  and  yOu  have  your  bayonets.** 
They  instantly  oheyed,  and  toOVed  forwird.    While  the 
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genarsl  wa§  q>eaking)  a  canncm  ball  struck  brm  to  the 
gfoand.  He  raised  hifi»eir,  ami  sat  up  with  an  unal- 
tered countenance,  looking  molt  intently  at  the  High- 
landers, who  were  warmly  engaged;  captain  Hardinge 
assured  him  the  42d  were  advancing,  upon  which  his  coun- 
tenance immediately  brightened.  The  general  was  carried 
from  the  field,  and  on  the  way  be  ordered  captain  Har- 
dinge to  report  his  wound  to  general  Hope,  who  assumed 
Ae  command.  Many  of  the  soldiers  knew  that  their  two 
generals  were  carried  off  the  field,  yet  they  continued  the 
fight  till  they  had  achieved  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory, 
over  a  veiy  superior  force. 

The  fall  of  general  Moore  is  thus  described  by  captain 
Hardinge :  *^  I  bad  been  ordered  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  desire  a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  advance;  which 
battsdion  was  at  one  time  intended  to  have  dislodged  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  from  a  large  bouse  d.nd  garden  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley;  and  I  was  pointing  out  to  the 
general  the  situation  of  the  battalion,  and  our  hordes  were 
touching,   at  the  nioment  that  a  cannon-shot  from  th6 
enemy*8  battery  carried  away  his  left  shoulder,  and  part 
of  the  collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh. 
The  violence  of  the  stroke  threw  him  off  his  horse  on  bis 
back.    Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered,  nor  did  a  sigh 
betray  the  least  sensation  of  pain.     I  dismounted,  and, 
taking  his  hand,  he  pressed  mine  forcibly,  casting  his  eyes 
very  anxiously  towards  the  42d  regiment,  which  was  hotly 
Engaged ;  and  his  countenance  expressed  satisfaction  when 
I  informed  him  that  the  regiment  was  adfancrngl     Assisted 
by  a  soldier  of  the  42d,  he  was  removed  a  few  yards  behind 
the  ^belter  of  a  wall.    Colonel  Graham  Balgowan  and  cap- 
tain Woodford  about  this  ^ime  came  up,  and,  perceiving 
the  state  of  sir  Jobn^s  wound,  instantly  rode  off  for  a  sur- 
geon.    The  blood  flowed  fast,  but  the  attempt  to  stop  it 
with  my  sftsh  was  useless,  from  the  size  of  the  wound. 
Sir  John  assented  to  being  removed  in  a  blanket  to  the 
rear.     In  raising  him  for  that  purpose,  his  sword,  hanging 
on  the  wounded  side,  touched  bis  arm,  and  became  en- 
tangled between  his  legs.    I  perceived  the  inconvenience, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  unbuckling  it  from  bis  wabt,  wheu 
he  sdd  'm  his  usual  tone  and  manner,  and  in  a  very  dis- 
tindt  voice,  <  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had  rather  it  should  go 
out  of  the  field  with  me.'  **  . 

The  account  of  this  disaster  was  brought  to  sir  David 
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Baird  while  the  surgeons  were  dressing  his  diafctere^  Arm- 
He  ordered  them  instantly  to  desist,  and  run  to  attend  on  sir 
John  Moore.  When  they  arrived,  he  said  to  them,  *^  you 
can  be  of  no  service  to  me,  go  to  the  soldiers,  to  whom 
you  may  be  useful.*'  As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him 
slowly  along  in  a  blanket,  he  made  them  turn  him  round 
frequently  to  view  the  field  of  bat^e,  and  to  listen  to  the 
firing,  and  was  pleased  when  the  sound  grew  fainter.  Oa 
his  arrival  at  his  lodgings  he  was  in  much  pain,  and  could 
speak  but  little,  but  at  intervals  he  said  to  colonel  Ander« 
son,  who  for  one-and-twenty  years  had  been  his  friend  and 
companion  in  arms — **  Anderson,  you  know  that  I  alwaya 
wished  to  die  in  this  way.''  He  frequently  asked  **  are  the 
French  beaten  ?"  and  at  length,  when  he  %^as  told  they 
were  defeated  in  every  point,  he  said,  *^  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction for  me  to  know  we  have  beaten  the  French."-*^*  I 
hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied,  I  hope  my 
country  will  do  me  justice,"  Havipg  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  venerable  mother,  and  the  names  of  some  other 
friends  for  whose  welfare  he  seemed  anxious  to  offer  his 
last  prayers,  the  power  of  utterance  was  lost,  and  he  died 
in  a  few  minutes  without  a  struggle. 

Thus  fell^  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  Jan.  16,  1809,  fit 
the  conclusion  of  a  critical  victory,  which  preserved  the 
remainder  of  bis  army  from  destruction,  lieutenant-general 
sir  John  Moore,  a  name  that  must  be  long  dear  to  his  coun* 
try,  which  was  well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  in  every  possible  way,  the 
important  services  which  he  had  achieved  for  it. ' 

MOORE  (Sir  JoKAs),  a  very  respectable  mathematician, 
fellow  of  the  royal  socie^,  and  s\irveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance,  was  bom  at  Whitlee,  or  Whitle,  in  Lancashire, 
Feb.  8,  1617.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  he  bent  his  studies  principally  to  the  mathemar 
tics,  to  which  he  had  always  a  strong  inclination,  %nd  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  taught  that  science  in  London  for 
his  support  In  the  expedition  of  king  Charles  the  First 
into  the  northern  parts  of  England,  our  author  was  intror 
duced  to  him,  as  a  person  studious  and  learned  in  those 
sciences;  and  the  king  expressed  much  approbation  of 
him,  and  promised  him  encouragement;  which  indeed  lidd 

1  Fron  t\e  Anoaal  Registers. — History  of  his  Campaigns-bat  particularly 
aa  elaborate  article  in  Rees't  Cydopssdia. 
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the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  He  was  afterwards,  when 
the  king  was  at  Holdenby-house,  in  1647,  appointed  ma* 
tbematical  master  to  the  king^s  second  son  James,  to  in- 
struct biro  in  arithmetic,  geography^  the  use  of  the  globes, 
tie.  During  Cromwell's  government  be  lippears  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  a  public  teacher  of  mathematics; 
for  he  is  styled,  in  the  title-'page  of  soine  of  his  publica- 
tions, ^^ professor  of  the  mathematics;"  but  his  loyalty 
was  a  considerable  prejudice  to  his  fortune.  In  his  great- 
est necessity,  he  was  assisted  by.  colonel  Giles  Strange- 
ways,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  like- 
wise recommended  him  to  the  other  eminent  persons,  hi^ 
fellow*prisoners,  and  prosecuted  his  interest  so  far  as  to 
procure  him  to  be  chosen  surveyor  in  the  work  of  draining 
the  great  level  of  the  fens.  Having  observed  in  bis  survey 
that  the  sea  madq  a  curve  line  on  the  beach,  he  thence 
took  the  bint  to  keep  it  effectually  out  of  Norfolk.  This 
added  much  to  his  reputation.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that 
be  made  a  model  of  a  citadel  for  Oliver  Cromwell  ^^  to  bridle 
the  city  of  London,*'  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr« 
Wild,  one  of  the  friends  who  procured  him  the  surveyor- 
ship  of  the  Fens,  Aubrey  adds,  what  we  do  not  very  clearly 
understand,  that  this  citadel  was  to  have  been  the  cross- 
building  of  St  Paul's  church. 

After  the  return  of  Charles  II.  he  found  great  favour  and 
promotion,  becoming  at  length  surveyor-general  of  the- 
king's  ordnance,  and  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  both  with  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  York,  who  often  consulted  him,  and  were  advised  by 
faim  upon  many  occasions;  and  he  of^en  employed  his  in- 
terest with  the  court  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
the  encouragement  of  merit.  Thus  he  got  Flamsteed  house 
built  in  1675,  as  a  public  observatory,  recommended  Mr. 
Flamsteed  to  be  the  king's  astronomer,  to  make  the  obser- 
vations there :  and  being  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance 
himself,  this  was  the  reason  why  the  salary  of  the  astrono- 
mer royal  was  made  payable  out  of  the  office  of  ordnance. 
Being  a  governor  of  Christ's  hospital,  it  was  by  his  in- 
terest that  the  king  founded  the  mathematical  school 
there,  allowing  a  handsome  salary  for  a  master  to  instruct 
M.  certain  number  of  the  boys  in  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion, to  qualify  them  for  the  sea-service.  Foreseeing  the 
ipreat  beneBt  the  nation  might  receive  from  a  mathematical 
school,  if  rightly  conducted,  he  made  it  hb  utmost  care  to 
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promote  the  improvcmeBt  of  it  The  school  was  «eMl6d  | 
but  tbere  still  yiranted  a  methodical  iostitutkm  from  which 
the  youths  might  receive  sueb  necessary  helps  as  their  stu-> 
dies  required  :  a  laborious  work,  from  which  his  other  greal 
and  f^siduous  employments  might  very  well  have  ex^ 
empted  him,  had  not  a  predominant  regard  to  a  more  ge* 
nerai  usefulness  engaged  him  to  devote  ail  the  lebure  hours 
of  his  decUiung  years  to  the  improvement  of  so  useful  and 
important  a  seminary  of  learning. 

Having  thus  engaged  himself  in  the  prosecution  ot  this 
general  design,  he  next  sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  cpurse 
or  system  of  mathematics  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  then 
drew  up  and  printed  several  parUof  it  himself,  when  deatb 

Sutan  end  to  his  lab^rs^  before  the  work  was  completed* 
le  died  at  Godalming,  in  his  way  Vrom  Portsmouth  to  Lon* 
don^  August  27, 1679.  Pieces  of  cannoci^  aokounting  to  the 
number  of  his  years,  were  disebarged  at  the  Tower,  during 
bis  funeraL  He  was  buried  is  tiM  ehapel  of  the  Tower^ 
where  is  a  monument  and  inscription^  which  has  enabled 
us  to.  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  biographers  as  to  his  age^ 
place  of  birth^  &c.  In  168^1,  his  great  work  was  pub- 
Lsfaed  by  his  sons-in-law>  Mr.  Hanway  and  Mr.  Potinger^ 
Of  this  work,  the  arithn»etic,  practical  geometry,  trigo* 
nometry,  and  cosmography,  were  written  by  sir  Jonas  him^ 
self,  and  printed  before  his  death.  The  algebra,  naviga* 
tion,  and  the  books  of  Euclid,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Peiw 
kins,  the  then  oMster  of  the  mathematics  scbooL  And 
the  astronomy,  or  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer  royal  He  always  intended 
to  have  left  his  collection  of  maitbematical  books  W  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fidlow,  but  be  died  withf> 
out  a  will.  His  only  son,  Jonas,  had  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood  conferred  on  him,  and  the  reveraioa  of  his  father's 
plaoe  of  surveyor- general  of  the  ordnance ;  ^  but,''  adds 
Aubrey,  ^^  young  sir  Jonas,  when  be  is  old,  will  never  be 
old  ^rJatuks^  for  all  the  gazette's  eulogie."^ 

MOORE  (Philip),  rector  of  Kirkbridc^  and  chapUut 
of  Douglas  in  the  Isle  <^  Mann,  a  gentleman  well  koowm 
in  the  hterary  world,  by  his  correspondence  with  men  of 
genius  in  several  parts  of  it,  and  by  them  emiuetttly  dis^ 
tinguished  as  the  divine  and  scholar,  was  bora  is  1703^ 

>  Birch'i  Hitt  of  the  Royal  Society .—Biog.  Brit,  new  edit  toI.  Vt.  part  U 
vnpaMiiha^— liatloiiri  BictioBary.-.^rMif  er.-^Lattcrr  by  enhuM  Ptrsoo^ 
3  v<ds.  1813»  Srg^^For  aa  aecouafc  ^f  soim  of  hk  aAryeyi,  fe«  Qwgh^M  Tti^ 
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la  the  earlier  part  of  a  life  industriously  employed  xu  pro- 
moting the  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind^  be 
served  as  chaplain  to  th^  right  reverend  Dr.  Wilson^  the 
Teoecable  bishop  of  Mann,  whose  friend  and  cQiopaoJboii 
be  was  for  many  years:  at  his  funeral  he  wa3  a|ppouU«d  to 
preach  his  sermon^  which  is  affixed  to  the  discourses  of  that 
prelate,  in  the  edition  of  bis  works  printed  at  Bath,  179 1» 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  and  that  in  folio.     At  the  request 
of  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  he  uO'» 
dertook  the  revision  of  the  translation  into  Mauks  of  th^ 
Holy   Scriptures,  the  book  of  Common.  Prayer,    bishop 
Wilson,  on  the   Sacrament,    and   other  religious  pieces^ 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  diocese  of  Maiia ;  and,  doriag 
the  execution  of  the  first  of  these  works,  he  was  boaoured 
with  the  advice  of  the  two  greatest  Uebrgsans  <)/  the  age^ 
bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott.  In  the  more  private  walks 
of  life,  he  was  not  less  beloved  and  admired ;  in  bis  duty 
as  a  clergyman^  he  was  active  and  exemplary,  and  pursae4 
a  cooduct  (as  far  as  human  nature  is  capable)  ^*  void  of  o(^ 
fence  towards  God  and,towaidft  man^*'     His  conversation^ 
prompted  by  ao  uncommon  quickness  of  parts,  and  refUvs^ 
by  study,  was  at  once  lively,  iAst;ructive,  and  eiuertaio^ 
ing  J  and  his  friendly  correspondence  (which  was  very  ex.- 
tensive)  breathes  perhaps  as  muehi  original  iuunojir  as  can^ 
be  met  with  in  any  writer  who  has  appeared  in  pvbMcy 
Sterne  not  excepted,  to  whom  he  did  not  yield  even  io  tbalft 
▼ivid  philanthropy,  which  tbis  fictitious  Sterne  couJd  sa 
often  a^ume.     All  the  clesgy  in  the  i3land  at  the  tima  of 
bis  death,  had  been  (except  four)  educated  by  bim^  and 
by  them  be  was  always  distinguished  with  peculiar  respecA 
and  affection.    His  conduct  operated  in  the  same  degree 
amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  and  it  is  hard  to  sty,  wfaetb^ 
be  won  more  by  his  doctrine  or  example ;  in  both, .  religion 
appeared  most  amiable,  and  addressed  herself  to  the  judg* 
ments  of  men,  clothed  in  that  cheerfulnfisa  vfhicb  is  th^ 
result  of  firm  conviction  and  a  pure  intention.     It  is  un-. 
necesi^ary  to  add^  that  though  bis  dea^h,  which  faapp«ae4 
at  Douglas,  Jan.  2^  1783,  in  his  78th  year,  was  genU«^ 
yet  a  retrospect  of  so  useful  and  amiably  a  life  made  i| 
deeply  regretted*     Hb  remans  were  interred  with  gnes* 
solemnity  ia  Kirk  Braddon  church,  attended  bj^  all  th^ 
clergy  of  the  island,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  re* 
speotaUa  inhabiiaats.    Iiil7S5,  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  at  the  expence  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
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Wilson,  son  of  the  bishop,  and  prebendary  of  Westmio* 
ster,  &c.' 

MOPINOT  (Simon),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the  con* 
gregation  of  St  Maur,  was  bom  1685,  at  Rheims,  and  died 
J  724,  aged  39.  He  composed  some  hymns  in  Latin,  which 
are  much  admired,  and  assisted  father  Constant  in  his 
^*  Collection  of  the  Popes*  Letters,*'  to  which  be  wrote  the 
dedication  and  preface.  This  preface  having  displeased 
the  court  of  Rome,  Mopinot  defended  it  by  several  let- 
ters. He  also  wrote  the  epistle  dedicatory  which  is  pre« 
fited  to  the  ^  Thesaurus  Anecdotonim ;"  and  had  finished 
thie  second  volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  Popes*  letters 
before  his  death.  * 

MORABIN  (James),  a  man  of  letters,  and  secretary  to 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  in  Paris,  was  a  native 
of  La  F16che,  and  died  September  9,  1762.  He  published 
^<  A  Translation  of  Cicero*s  Treatise  on  Laws,**  and  of  the 
dialogue  on  orators  generally  attibuted  to  Tacitus ;  ^*  His- 
toire  de  TExil  de  Ciceron,**  which  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  into  English;  '^  Hbtoire  de  Ciceron,*'  1745^ 
2  vols,  quarto.  This  work  appeared  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  our  own  countryman  Dr.  Middleton  on 
the  same  subject,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  that  it  shared 
with  it  in  reputation :  ^*  Nomenclator  Ciceronianus,**  and 
^*  A  Translation  of  Boetius  de  Consolatione.**  Morabin*s 
works  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning ;  but  his 
style  is  not  good,  and  in  his  translations  he  fails  of  trans* 
fusing  the  spirit  of  the  original. ' 

MORALES  (Ambrose),  a  pious  and  learned  Spanish 
priest,  bom  in  1513  at  Cordova,  was  one  of  those  who 
greatly  contributed  to  restore  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres 
in  Spain*  He  taught  with  reputation  in  the  university  of 
Alcala,  was  appointed  historiographer  to  Philip  IL  king  of 
Spain,  and  died  1590,  at  Alcala,  aged  77,  leaving  several 
works  relative  to  Spanish  antiquities  besides  other  valuable 
books*  The  principal  are,  **T1ie  general  Chronicle  of 
Spain,**  which  had  been  begun  by  Florian  Ocampo,  1574, 
and  1588,  2  vols,  folio,  in  Spanish.  '*  The  Antiquities  of 
Spain,**  folio,  in  the  same  language,  a  curious  and  very 
valuable  work ;  ^*  Scholia,**  in  Latin,  on  the  works  of  Eu« 
logins;  the  '< Genealogy  of  St.  Dominick,**  &c.     He  was 

>  BQU«Pt  Memoirs  of .Biibop  HiUMej ,  p.  186,  wkne  abo  tie  maov  of  Mr. 
Moore't  Ictttrt.  Itc.  •  Moreti.  !  DicUHirt. 
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origioally  «  Dominican^  but  obliged  to  quit  that  order  in  ^ 
consequence  of  having  been  induced,  by  a  mistaken  piety, 
to  follow  Origen's  example.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  learniog^  and  bad  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  « 
bistorian,  but  he  scarcely  rose  above  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions of  bis  age  and  religion.  A  complete  edition  of  bia 
works  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1791 — 92,  ^ 

MQRAND  (Sauveur  Francis),  a  French  surgeon,  waa 
born  in  Paris  in  1697,  where  his  father  was  surgeoq-major 
to  the  invalids.  Sauveur  received  bis  literary  education  at 
the  college  Mazarin,  and  was  instructed  in  his  prpfessioa 
by  his  father  at  the  hospiul  of  the  Inv;alids.  Hf  rose  to 
the  mastership  of  the  company  of  St.  Cdme  (which  was 
afterwards  erected  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery)^ 
aqd  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  aurgical  operations  to 
that  body  in  1725.  In  172B  he  appeared  as<  an  author  oa 
the  subject  of  lithotomy,  and  published  his  ^'  Traits  de  la 
Taille  au  haut  appareil,  &c.  ;*'  the  high  pperation  being 
then  universally  practised  by  the  surgeons  of  Paris.  Butj 
in  the  following  year  he  was  commissioned  by  tbe  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  to  visit  London,  with  a  view  of  witness- 
ing the  lateral  operation,  as  performed  by  Cbeselden  w^th 
5o  much  success ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  introduced 
that  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  at  the  hospital  of  La 
Charity,  which  brought  a  crowd  of  pupils  to  his  hospital, 
and  multiplied  his  professipnal  honours.  He  was  admitted 
3  member  of  many  foreign  societies,  especially  tbe  Royal 
liociety  of  London,  into  which  be  was  admitted  in  17289 
and  the  academies  of  Stockholm,  Petersburgh,  Floreoc«^ 
Bologna,  and  Rouen ;  and  was  nominated  penf iouer  and 
professor  pf  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ^at 
home.  He  held  likewise  several  medical  appointments  in 
the  army;  and  in  1751,  was  honoured  with  knighthood^  of 
the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  died  in  1773,  at  the  age  pf 
seventy-six. 

Besides  the  treatise  00  lithotomy  above  mentioned,  b# 
published  other  works  concerning  the  same  subject,  or 
connected  with  bis  profession,  and  was  author  of  several 
)>a)iers,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  well  as  that  of  Surgery ;  and  wrote  a  history  of 
tbe  latter  acadeipy^  for  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
their- memoirs.* 

>  Antonio,  Bibl.  fiiip.— MorerL— Saxii  OnomasticQD. 
*  Eloy,  Diet.  HiBt.  <lt  Medicine.^'-Reci's  Cyclopudta. 
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MORAND  (John  Francis  Clement),  son  of  the  p«N 
ceding^  was  born  ut  Paris  in  April  1726,  and  after  receiving 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1750,  was  appointed 
professor  of.  anatomy.     He  likewise  obtained  a  high  repu- 
tation in  his  profession,   was  elected  into  many  learned 
bodies  ;  •  and  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Sta- 
nislaus, king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine.     He  died 
in  the  year  1784.     He  wrote  **^  Histoire  de  la  Maladie  sin- 
guiiere,  et  de  Pexameh  d*une  femme  devenue  en  peu  de 
terns  contrefaite  par  un  ramoUissement  general  des  os,** 
Paris,   1752.     "  Nonvelle  description  des  grottc*  d' Arcy,'* 
Lyotis,  1752.     **  Lettre  k  M.  le  Rot  au  sujet  de  l*Histoire 
de  la  femme  Suppiot,*'   Paris,   1753.     **  Eclaircissenent 
abr6g€  sur  la  Maladie  d'une  fiUe  de  St.  Geosme,"    and 
**  Recueil  pour  servir  d*eclaircissement,  &c.**  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  Paris,  1754-.     "  Lettre  sur  Tlnstrument 
de  Rcionhuysen,^  1755.     "  Lettre  sur  la  quality  des  Eaux 
de  Luxeuil  en  Franche  Cornt^,'*  published  in  the  Journal 
de  Verdun,  March  1756.    "  Memoire  sur  les  Eaux  Ther- 
males  de  Bains  en  Lorrakre/'  &c.  in  the  Journal  de  Me- 
decine,  torn.  VL  1757.     **  Du  Cbarbon  de  terre  et  de  ses 
Mines,"  fol.  1769.     He  also  wrote  an  *^  Eloge**  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  a  **  Memoire  sur  la  quality  dangereuse  de  reoae- 
tique  des  Apoihecaires  de  Lyons."  *" 

MORANT  (Philip),  M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.  a  learned  and 
indefatigable  antiquary  and  biographer,  the  son  of  Ste^ 
phen  Morant,  was  born  at  St.  Saviour^s  in  the  isle  of  Jer- 
sey, Oct  6,  1700;  and,  after  finishing  his  education  at 
Abingdon-school,  was  entered  Dec.  16,  1717,  of  Pembroke- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  June 
10,  1721,  and  continued  till  Midsummer  1722;  when  he 
was  preferred  to  the  office  of  preacher  of  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam,  but  never  went  to  take  possession. 
,He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1724,  and  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Shellow  Bowells,  April  20,  J73S;  to  the 
▼icarage  of  Bromfield,  Jan.  17,  1733-4;  to  the  rectory  of 
Chicknal  Smeley,  Sept.  19,  1735;  to  that  of  St  Mary's, 
Cokb^ter,  March  9,  1737;  to  that  of  Wickham  Bishops, 
Jan.  21,  1742-3;  and  to  that  of  Aldham,  Sept  14,  17^45. 
All  these  benefices  are  in  the  county  of  Essex.  In  174S 
be  published  his  "  History  of  Colchester,"  of  which  only 
200  copies  were  printed  at  the  joint  expence  of  Mr.  Bow- 

I  Eloget  det  AcademicieBS,  rol.  IV.— Eloy,  Diet  liist  de  MedioiiM.— Rctt'f 
Cydopwdift   '         •      • 
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Wr  and  htmself.  In  1751,  Mr:  Morant  was  elected  P.S.  A! 
Ill  February  1768,  be  was  appointed,  by  tbe  lords  sub^ 
committees  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  succeed  Mr/  BIyice, 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  copy  of  tbe  rolls  of  partiament; 
a  service  to  which  be  diligently  attended  td  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  25,  1770,  in  consequence  of  a  cold, 
caught  in  returning  by  V^ater  from  tbe  Temple  to  Vauthair, 
in  his  way  to  South  Lambeth,  where  he  resided  for  -the 
convenience  of  attending  to  his  parliamentai*y  laboiirs ; 
for  which,  as  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  excellently  skilled 
in  the  old  Norman  French,  he  was  particularly  well  qua* 
lified.  This  work,  after  his  death,  devolved  on  Thomas 
Astle,  esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  who  had  married  bis  only 
daughter,  and  who  communicated  to  Mr.  Nichols  the  fbl- 
lowing  exact  account  of'  Mr.  Morant's  writings,  from  a  list 
of  them  drawn  up  by  himself.  1.  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament,  being  a  translation 
of  that  of  Mess,  de  Beausobre  and  Lenfant,  prefixed  to 
their  edition  of  the  New  Testament,"  1725,  1726,  4to'. 
2.  "  The  Translation  of  the  Notes  of  Mess,  de  Beausobre 
and  Lenfant  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,"  1727,  4to.  N: 
Tindal  translated  tbe  text  printed  therewith.  3.  "Tbe 
Cruelties  and  *  Persecutions  of  the  Romish  Church  disi- 
played,  &c."  1728,  8vo,  translated  into  Welsh  by  Tho- 
mas Richards,  curate  of  Coycburch  in  Glamorganshire, 
1746,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  tbe  bishop  of 
LahdafF.  4.  "  I  epitomised  those  Speeches,  Declarations, 
&c.  which  Rapin  bad  contracted  out  of  Rushworth  ii)  tbe 
Life  of  King  James  L  King  Charles  L  &c."  1729,  1730: 
5. '"  Remarks  on  the  I9tb  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Mr.  Selden's  Mare  Clausum."  Printed  at  tbe  end  of  Mr. 
Falle's  "  Account  of  Jersey,'*  173K  6.  "  I  compared 
Rapines  History  with  the  20  volumes  of  Rymer's  Foedera, 
and  Acta  Publica,  and  all  tbe  ancient  and  modern  Historians, 
and  added  most  of  tbe  notes  that  were  in  the  folio  edition/' 
1728,  1734.  This  is  ao]jLnowledged  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face in  the  first  volume  of  Rapines  History.  7.  "  Transla- 
tion of  the  Notes  in  tbe  Second  Part  of  the  Othman  History, 
l}y  Prince  Cantemir,'*  1735,  folio.  8.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected "  Tbe  History  of  England,  by  way  of  Question  and 
-Answer,**  for  Thomas  Astley,  1737,  l2mo.  9.  Revised 
and  corrected  "  Hearne*s  Ductor  Historicus,**  and  made 
large- additions  thereto,  for  J.  Knapton.  •  10.  "Account 
of  tbe  Spanish  Invasion  in  1588,  by  wav  of  illustration  tp 
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Ihe  Tapestry  Hmgingt  ia  the  House  of  Lards  and  in  Vim 
KingV  Wardrobe.  Engraved  and  published  by  J.  Pioe^" 
1739»  folio.  Jl.  <' Geographia  Antiqua  &  Nova;  taken 
partly  from  DufiresnoyV  *  M^bode  pour  £tadier  la  G4o^ 
grapkie;*  with  Cellarias^s  Maps/'  1742,  4to.  12.  '<A 
pniBmary  of  the  History  of  England,^'  folio,  and  <<  Lists  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Tindal^s  Continuation  of  Kapin's  History, 
in  Tc4.  UL  being  55  sheets^ .  Reprinted  in  three  volumes,'' 
8v^.  13.  <^The  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester," 
}748,  folio;  second  edition,  1768.  14.  ^<  All  the  Lives 
in  the  Bioeraphia  Briunnica  marked  C.  1739,  1760,  7  vols, 
folio.  I  also  composed  Stillingfleet,  which  hath  no  mark 
at  the  end."  15.  «*  The  History  of  Essex,'*  1760,  1768, 
2  vols,  folio.  16.  '^  I  prepared  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for 
the  Press"  (as  far  as  the  16  Henry  IV.)  Other  works  ia 
3AS. :  17.  <'  An  Answer  to  the  first  Part  of  the  Discourse 
of  the  Gfounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Chiistian  Religion,  ia 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  1724.  Presented  in  MS.  tf  Edmui^d 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London.'*  Never  printed.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Mr*  Morant's  acquaintance  with  the  bi- 
shop, whom  be  acknowledged  as  Jbis  only  patron,  and  who 
Eive  him  several  livings  in  the  county  of  Essex.  18.  <<  The 
ife  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor."  19.  About  150 
Sermons. ' 

MQRATA  (Olymi»u  Folvu),  a  learned  Italian  lady^ 
was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1526.  Her  father  taught  the  belles 
lettres  in  several  cities  of  Italy :  atid  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  advanced  him  to  be  preceptor  tp  the  young  princes 
of  Fenpra,  poos  of  AlphpnsQS  L  The^  qacpm.mon  parts  and 
tuffo  for  jiitenstQre  whiobhe  disootverf  d  in  hi^  ^imght^,  in* 
duced  him  to  cultivate  them  s  and  ahei  so^n  imSe  a  very 
extraordinary  progress.  .The  prin^efs  of  Ferrant  w^  at 
that  time  studying  polite  literatui^  and  a  (pompapion  in 
the  same  pursuit  being  thought  expedient,  Mpcata  was 
called  to  court ;  where  9he  was  heard,  by  the  astonished 
Italians,  to  declaim  in  Latin,  to  speak  Greek,^  tofexplain 
the  paradox^  of  Cicero,  and  to  answer  any  questions  that 
^were  put  to  her.  Her  father  dying,  and  b^r  mother  being 
an  invalid,  she  was  «>bliged  to  return  home,  in  order  to 
take  upon  her  the  adminisuation  of  the  family  affairs,  and 
the  education  of  three  sisters  and  a  brother,  ^tll  wfaicii  she 
conducted  with  judgment  and  success.  Sut  some  iuiF« 
said  that  the  immediate  cause  of  her  re(iK>val  f rom  c^Murt, 

•  Nicliolt*8  Bow7«r. 
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Wis  a  dislike  wbich  the  docbeft^  of  Feirart  bad  coiicei?ed 
against  her,  by  the  miarepreseDtationa  of  soine  of  the 
oonfftiers.  In  the  mean  ti«ie,  a  young  German,  named 
Grunthlenis,  wbo  bad  studied  physic,  and  taken  his  doe- 
tor's  degree  at  Ferrara,  fell  in  love  witb  ber,  and  married 
ber.  Upon  this  she  went  witb  ber  husband  to  Germany,^ 
and  took  ber  little  brother  witb  ber,  wbom  she  carefully 
iRstrneted  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  They  ar* 
rived  at  Augsburg  in  1548 ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  tbere» 
went  to  Scfaweinfurt  in  Franeonia,  but  bad  not  been  long 
there,  before  Schweinfurt  was  besieged  and  burnt*  They 
escaped,  however,  witb  tbeir  lives,  but  remained  in  great* 
distress  until  the  elector  Palatine  invited  Grunthler  to  be* 
professor  of  physic  at  Heidelbnrg.  He  entered  upon  this* 
new  o£Sce  in  1554,  and  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  rie- 
pose";  when  illness,  occasioned  by.  the  hardships  tbey  bad 
undergone,  seized  upon  Morata,  and  proved  fatal  Oct.  26^ 
1555,  before  she  was  quite  twenty-nine  years  old.  She 
died  in  the  Protestant  religion,  wbich  she  embraced  upoo^ 
ber  coming  to  Germany,  and  to  which  she  resohitely  ad-^ 
hered.  Her  husband  and  brother  did  not  long  survive  ber, 
and  were  interred  in  the  same  grave  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  where  is  a  Latin  epitaph  to  tbeir  memory. 

She  composed  several  works,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
burnt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt;  the  remainder  were 
collected  by  Cselius  Secundns  Curio,  and  published  with 
tfiis  title:  *^  Olympis  Fulviae  Moratse,  fceminos  doctissimss 
ac  plane  divinse.  Opera  omnia  qus  bactenus  inveniri  po- 
tuerunt;  qoibus  Cselii  Secundi  Curioois  Eptstolss  ac  Ora- 
iiones  accesseruot,"  Basil,  1558,  in  8vo,  and  often  re* 
printed.  They  consist  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and 
translations. ' 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  (Sir  Robert),  one  of  the  foun- 
ders  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  had 
bis  education  partly  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
partly  in  France.  In  this  last  country  he  entered  into  the 
army,  in  the  service  of  Lewis  XIII,  and  became  such  a 
favourite  witb  cardinal  Ricblieu,  that  few  foreigners  were 
held  in  equal  esteem  by  that  great  statesman.  According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  sir  Robert  Moray  wa»  general  of  the 
mtdm/nce  in  Scotland,  against  king  Charles  1, .  when  the 

t  KicctoB,  fol.  XV.-rMoreri  io  Fulria.—- Bess  Icone8.-:SAicii  Onomatt* 
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p'r«sb}*terians  of  that  kingdom  6rst  set  up  and  maintatned 
tbeir  covenant.  But  if  this  be  true,  which  we  apprehend 
tp  be  very  doubtful,  be  certauily  returned  to  France,  and 
was  rai6e€l  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  from  which  country  he 
c^me  oi^er  to  England  for  recruits,  at  the  time  that  king 
(Jharle:!  was  with  the  Scotch  army  at  Newcastle.  Here. he 
grew  into  much  favour  with  his  majesty,  and,  about  De» 
cember  1646,  formed  a  design  for  his  escape,  which  was. 
tp  have  been  executed  in  the  following  manner:  Mr.  WiU 
Ijam  Moray,  afterwards  earl  of  Dpert,  had  provided  a 
vessel  near  Tinmouth,  and  sir  Robert  Moray  was  to  have 
conducted  the  king  thither  in  a  disguise.  The  matter  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  his  majesty  put  himst^If  in  the  disguise, 
and  went  down  the  back-stairs  with  sir  Robert.  But,  ap- 
prehending that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pass  all  the 
guarcis  wittiout  being  discovered,  and  judging  it  highly  iu- 
clecent  to  be  taken  in  such  a  condition,  be  changed  his  re^ 
solution,  and  returned  back.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  II.  sir  Robert  Moray  was  appointed  a  privy- 
counsellor  for  Scotland.  Wood  says,  that,  though  sir 
Robert  was  presbyterianly  affected,  be  had  the  king*8  ear 
as  much  as  any  other  person.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
no  small  degree  of  esteem  with  his  majesty  ;  but  this  was 
probably  more  upon  a  philosophical  than  apolitical  account ; 
for  he  was  employed  by  Charles  the  Second  in  his  chymical 
processes,  and  was,  indeed,  the  conducter  of  his  mbora* 
tory.  When  the  design  was  formed,  in  1661,  of  restoring 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  sir  Robert  was  one,  among  others, 
who  was  for  delaying  the  making  of  any  such  change,  till 
the  king  should  be  better  satisfied  concerning' the  inclina- 
tions of  the  nation.  In  the  next  year,  sir  Robert  Moray 
was  included  in  an  act,  passed  in  Scotland,  which  incapa<« 
citated  certain  persons  from  holding  any  place  of  trust  under 
the  government.  This  act,  which  was  carried  by  the  ma-' 
nagement  of  a  faction,  and  to  which  the  lord  commissioner 
(the  earl  of  Middleton)  gave  the  royal  assent,  without  ac«. 
quainting  his  majesty  with  the  whole  purport  of  it,  war 
very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who,  when  it  was  delivered- 
to  bim,  declared,  that  it  should  never  be  opened  by  faim. 
In  1667,  sir  Robert  Moray  was  considerably  entrusted  ia 
the  management  of  public  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  they 
were  then  conducted  with  much  greater  moderation  thao 
they  had  been  for  some  time  before.  It  is  a  circumstance 
highly  to  bis  honour,  that  though  the  earl  of  Lauderdate^ 
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littbe  instigation  of  lady  DyserC/ bad  used  him  very  ud- 
worthily,  yet  that  Doblemau  had  such  au  opinion  of  his 
virtue  and  candour,  that,  whilst  he  was  in  Scotland,  in 
J  669,  as  his  majesty's  high  commissioner,  be  trusted  all 
his  concerns  in  the  English  court  to  sir  Robert's  care.  Sir 
Kobert  Moray  bad  been  formerly  the  chief  friend  and 
main  support  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  had  always 
been  his  faithful  adviser  and  reprover^  Anthony  Wood 
says,  that  sir  Robert  was  a  single  ouin ;  but  this  is  a. mis*-? 
take ;  for  he  had  married  a  sister  of  lord  Balcarras*  He 
died  suddenly,  in  his  pavilion,  in  the  garden  of  Whitehall^ 
pn  the  4th  of  July,  1673,  and  was  interred,  at  the  king> 
expence,  in  Westminster-abbey,  '  near  the  monument  of 
sir  William  Davenant. 

.  The  merit  of  sir  Robert  Moray,  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
Society,  was  very  eminent.  Bishop  Burnet  asserts,  that 
he  was  the .  first  former  of  the  society,  and  that,  while  he 
lived,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  that  body.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  first  framers  of  it ;  and  he  %vas  uncom* 
monly  assiduous  in  promoting  its  valuable  purposes  *. .  In 
this  view,  we  meet  with  his  name  in  almost  every  page  of 
J>r.  Birch's  circumstantial  History  of  the  Society;  in  which, 
likewise,  are  inserted  some  of  sir  Robert's  papers.  An- 
other of  his  papers,  concerning  the  mineral  of  Liege,  is 
pripted  in  the  early  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Besides  sir  Robert  Moray's  aids  and  communications,  rela- 
tive to  the  scientific  views  and  experiments  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  singularly  useful  to  it  in  other  respects. 

*  'the  ftoemberf,   of  whom  it  wai  academy  at  Parii,  and  dated  22  Joli^ 

mriKinally  coinposed»   held  their  Brtt  1661,  tir  Robert  Moray  ityled  himself 

ineetiof,  for  the  purpote  of  fonmn^  '' Societatit  ad  temput  Prases."   Prom 

ibemselTes  into  a  reirular  pbilosopbical  ,  all  the  circumstances   we  have  been 

society,  on  the  28ib  of   November,  able  to  collect,  sir  Robert  seems  t6 

1^60.     in  the  next  week  (Dec  5.)*  sir  have  been  the  sole  president  of  the  so* 

Robert  Moray  brt>ught  word  from  the  ciety,  till  it  was  incorporated,  except- 

court,  that  the  king  had  been  acquaint-  ing  for  one  month,  horn  May   I4thy 

ed  with  the  design  of  the  mwetiog;  that  1662,  to  June  the  11th,  during  which 

lie  well  approved  ofit;  and  that  he  would  time  Dr,  Wilkins  possessed  that  ho- 

be  ready  to  give  it  encouracemeiit.  n.mr.     It  is  certain  that  sir  Robert 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1660-61,   sir  Moray  was  again  appointed  to  the  of- 

Robert  was  chosen  president  of  the  so-  fioe,    when  Dr.  Wilkins's  month  was 

ciety,  for  a  month  only,  as  it  appears  i  out,  and  that  he  continued  in  it  till  Ibe 

for,  ou  the  10th  of  April,  1661,  he  was  charter  took    place.    The  above   ac*. 

Ugain  elected  for  another  monih.    In  count  will  reconcile  the  apparent  con- 

this   Ql9&ce   be  likewise  com  inned  by  tradiction  of  our  historians,  whp,  when' 

flubtei|uent  elections,  though  the  time  they  speak  of  the  Royal  Society,  some* 

of  making  them   is  not  particularly  times  represent  sir  I^bert  Moray,  fnd 

mentioned.  In  a  Latin  letter,  address^  sometimes  lord  Brouncker,  ai  ba^mf 

U>  Moos,  de  Montmor,  president  of  the  been  the  first  president. 
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B^  bad  i.  firj  C6ni4iderabte  fhare  in  obtaining  it#  chartdra) 
was  concerned  in  framing  its  statutes  and  regulations  ; 
and  was  indefatigably  2ealous  in  whatever  regarded  its  in^^^ 
terests.  In  both  the  charters  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  is 
frit  ftientioned  in  the  list  of  the  council :  he  was  always 
afterward  chosen  of  the  council ;  and  his  name  sometimes 
Mcurs  as  vice-president. 

Sir  Robert  Moray's  general  character  was  excellent  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  was  beloved  and  esteemed  bj 
men  of  every  party  and  station.  His  piety  was  such,  chat^ 
in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts,  he  spent  many  hours  of 
the  day  in  the  exercise  of  devotion.  The  equality  of  his 
temper  could  not  be  disturbed  by  any  event :  he  was  in 
practice  a  stoic,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  persuasion  of 
absolute  decrees.  He  had  a  most  diffusive  love  for  man- 
kind ;  and  whilst  he  delighted  in  every  occasion  of  doing 
good,  his  benevolence  was  conducted  with  a  discretion 
equal  to  his  zeal.  In  reproving  the  faults  of  young  people^ 
be  had  the  plainest,  and  yet  the  softest  method  of  doing  it 
that  can  be  imagined.  His  comprehension  was  superior  to 
that  of  most  men ;  and  in  genius  he  resembled  the  illus-- 
trious  Peireskius,  as  described  by  Gassendus.  Once,  when 
s  false  and  malicious  accusation  was  brought  against  sir 
Robert  Moray,  which  was  aimed  at  his  life,  he  practised^ 
upon  the  occasion,  in  a  very  eminent  manner,  bis  true 
Christian  philosophy,  without  shewing  so  much  as  a  cloud 
in  his  whole  behaviour.  ^ 

MORDAUNT  (Charles),  earl  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt,  of  Reygate,  in  Surrey,  and 
lord  viscount  Avalon,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  by  Eli- 
sabeth, daughter  of  Thomas  Carey,  second  son  of  Robert^ 
earl  of  Monmot^th.  He  was  born  about  1658;  and,  in 
1675,  succeeded  his  father  in  honours  and  estate.  In  his 
youth  he  served  under  the  admirals  Torrington  and  Nar- 
borough  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  with  the 
state  of  Algiers;  and,  in  June  1680,  embarked  for  Africa 
with  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Tangier,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  he  was  one  of  those  lords  who  manifested 
their  zeal  against  the  repeal  of  the  test-act ;  and,  disliking, 
the  measures  and  designs  of  the  court,  obtained  leave  to 

1  Iftiof .  Brit  ifi  art.  Broancker.— Birch's  Hiit  of  the  Royal  Society.—Atli. 
Ot.  vol.  il«F— Burnet's  Own  Times. 
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go  over  into  Holland,  to  sccept  the  coiiiamiid  of  a.  J>atek 
•quadron  in  the  West- Indies.  On  his  arrivali  be  pressed 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  andertake  an  expedition  into 
Eogiaod,  representing  the  matter  as  extremely  dasjr;  but, 
bis  scheme  appearing  too  romantic,  his  highness  only  pro« 
mised  him  in  general,  that  he  should  have  an  eye  on  the 
aflpBurs  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  put  those  of  Hollamf 
ia  so  good  a  posture  as  to  be  ready  to  act  when  it  sbonld 
be  necessary :  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the 
Icing  should  proceed  to  change  the  established  religion^  or 
to  wrong  the  princess  in  her  right,  or  to  raise  forged  plots 
to  destroy  his  friends,  be  would  try  what  could  possibly  be 
done.  -  The  reason  why  the  prince  would  not  seem  to 
enter  too  hastily  into  lord  Mordaunt's  ideas  seems  to  have 
been,  because,  as  Burnet  observes,  bis  lordship  was  ^<a 
inau  of  much  heat,  many  notions,  and  full  of  discouiM ; 
and,  though  brave  and  generous,  had  not  true  judgoient^ 
his  thoughts  being  crude  and  indigested,  and  his  secrets 
•oon  known^*'  However,  be  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
prince  chiefly  trusted,  and  on  whose  advice  he  governed 
ail  his  motions. 

In  16^8  he  accompanied  his  highness  in  bis  expedition 

into  England ;  and,  upon  bis  advancement  to  the  throne, 

was  sworn  of  the  privy  troancil,  made  one  of  the  lords  of 

the  bedchamber,  and,  in  order  to  attend  at  the  coronatioa 

as  an  earl,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Monmouth^ 

April  9,  1689,    having  the  day  before  been  eonstituted' 

first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.     He  bad  likewise  the 

command  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse,  which  (be  city^of 

London  had  raised  for  the  public  service,  and  of  which  his 

majesty  was  colonel:  j)ut,  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.  1690^ 

lie  was  removed  from  his  post  in  tl^  treasury.     On  June 

19,  1697,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry  earl  of  Pe^ 

terborougk,  he  succeeded  to  that  title ;  and,  upon   the 

accession  of  queen  Anne,  was  designed  for  the  We8t*Indies> 

being  invested  with  the  commission  of  captain-general  and 

governor  of  Jamaica,  and  commander  of  the  arn^  and  fleet 

tor  that  expedition.     In  March  1705,  he  was  sworn  of  the 

privy-cooncil ;  and  the  same  year  declared  general  and 

commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain,  and  joint 

admiral  of  the  fleet  with  sir  Cloudsley  Shovell,  of  which^ 

the  year  following,  he  had  the  sole  command,  sir  Cloudsley 

rtnaining  in  the  British  seas.     His  taking  Barcelona  widh 

ao  bandfol  of  men^    and  relieving  it  aft^^wasds^  wbeA 
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gT«atl|r  disCr€»aed  by  the  enemy  ;  brs  driFing  out  of  Spdit 
the  duke  of  Anjou  aod  the  French  army,  which  consisted  of 
twenty-five  thousand  inen,  though  his  own  troops  never 
aiMUDted  to  ten  thousand;  the  possession  be  gained  of 
Catalonia,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon^  and  Ma- 
jorca, with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  and  thereby  giving 
opportunity  to  the  earl  of  Galway  of  advancing  to  Madrid 
without  a  blow;  were  all  astonisbiog  instances  of  valour, 
prudence,  and  conduct  in  military  affairs,  and,  together 
with  his  wit,  ready  address,  and  singularities  of  character, 
made  him  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the 

Eublic,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of 
is  time. 
For  his  services  abroad  his  lordship  was  declaredl  general 
in  Spain  by  Charles  III.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany ; 
and,  the  war  being  thought  likely  to  be  concluded,  he  was 
appointed  by  queen  Anne  ambassador  extraordinary,  with 
power  and  instructions  for  treating  and  tidjusting  all  mat- 
ters of  state  and  traffic  between  the  two  kingdoms.    The 
king  of  Spain,  however,  having  transmiued  some  charges 
against  him,  his  conduct  was  examined  by  parliament,  and 
cleaned   up   to   their  entire  satisfaction.     The  House  of 
Lords,  in  particular,  who  were  pleased  with  his  justifica- 
tion, resolved,  Jan.  12,  1710-11,  '^  that  his  lordship,  dur* 
ing  the  time  he  commanded  the  army  in  that  kingdom,  had 
performed  many  great  and  eminent  servi<:es ;  and  that,  if 
the  opinion,  which  be  had  given  to  the  council  of  war  at 
Valencia,  had  been  followed,  it  might  very  probably  have 
prevented  the  misfortunes  that  had   since  happened   in 
Spain  :"  and  upon  this  foundation  they  voted  thanks  to  his 
lordship  in  the  most  solemn  roannei^  :  In  1710  and  1711; 
be  was  employed  in  embassies  to  Vienna,  Turin,  and  several 
of  the  courts  in  Italy.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards ;  and 
being  general  of  the  marines,  and  Jord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  was,  on  August  4,  1713,  installed 
at  Windsor  a  knight  of  the  garter.     Soon  after  which  he 
was  sent  ambas'sador  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Sicily, 
and  to  negociate  aflCairs  with  other  Italian  princes ;  and  in 
March  1713-14,  was  made  governor  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca^   In  the  reign  of  George  L  he  was  general  of  all  the 
inarine  forces  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  post  he  was  like^r 
wise  continued  by  George  IL     He  died  in  his  passage  to 
lasbon,   whither  he  was  going  for  the  recovery  of  bti 
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h€B,\th,Oct:Q5y  1735;  aged  toventy-teven.  A  very  in- 
teresting acooiiDt  of  his  last  illness,  which  was  excruciating^ 
is  given  in  vol.  X.  of  Bowies^s  edkion  of  Pope*s  Works. 

Lord  Peterborough  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
skill  as  a  coinmauder,  and  was  successful  in  almost  all 
1ms  undertakings.  As  a  politician,  he  appears  also  to  ittuch 
advantage,  being  open,  honest,  and  patriotic  in  the  ge-r 
Buine  sense.  Lord  Orford  has  characterised  him  well  ia 
other  respects,  as  *'  one  of  those  men  of  careless  wit.an4 
negligent  grace*  who  scatter  a  thousand  bon-mots  and 
idle  verses,  which  (such)  painful  compilers  (as  lord  Orford) 
gather.and  board,  till  the  owners  stare  to  find  themselvef 
authors.  Such  was  this  lord :  of  an  advantageous  figure 
Itnd  enterprizing  spirit :  as  gallant  as  Amadis,  and  as  brave^ 
but  a  little  more  Expeditious  in  his  journeys ;  for  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions  than  any  maa 
in  Europe.*'  He  was  indeed  so  active  a  traveller,  accord- 
ing to  Dean  Swift,  that  queen  Anne's  ministers  used  to 
say,  they  wrote  at  him,  and  not  to  him*.  What  lor4 
Peterborough  wrote,  however,  seems  scarcely  worth  notice 
unless  in  such  a  publication  as  the  **  Royal  and.  Noble 
AuttH>r(i,"  where  the  freedom  of  that  illustrious  company  is 
t>estowed  on  the  smallest  contributors  to  literary  amuse* 
tnedt.  He  is  said  to  have  produced  '^  La  Muse  de  Cava- 
lier ;  or,  an  apology  for  such  gentlemen  as  make  poetiy 
their  diversion,  and  not  their  business,*'  in  a  letter  inserted 
in  the.  ^*  Public  Register,"  a  periodical  work  by  Dpdsley^ 
1741,  4to;  ''A  copy  of  verses  on  the  duchess  of  Marl^ 
borough ;"  <<  Song,  by  a  person  of  quality,"  beginning 
f<  I  said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  &c«'*. 
inserted  in  Swift's  Works.  *^  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet/'  re- 
specting the  creation  of  pe.ers,  1719,  8vo;  but  even  for 
some  of  these  trifles,  the  authority  is  doubtful.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Pope  is  no  little  credit  to  that  collection* 
He  was  the  steady  friend  and  correspondent  of  Pope,  Swifi^ 
and  other  learned  men  of  their  time,  as  he  had  been  of, 
Dryden,  who  acknowledges  his  kindness  and  pai^tiality^ 
The  *^  Accouitt  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  conduct  ia 
Spain,"  taken  from  his  original  letters  and  papers,  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Freind,  and  published  in  1707,  8vo.  Dn 
Freind  says,  that  *'  he  never'  ordered  off  a  detachment  of , 

,^f^^  Swift't  bimoroiif  but  aocvrate  portrait  of  him,  in  Tol  VII.  P^Xit^ 
Kicboli's  cdiUon  of  Swift's  Works. 
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m  liimdr^  men,  wtcfaotit  going  with  tbem  bimself/*'  Of 
bis  owo  cottrage  his  lordship  used  to  say,  that  it  proceeded 
froai  his  not  knowiog  his  danger ;  agreeing  in  opinion  with 
^arreBDe,  that  a  coward  had  only  one  of  the  three  faculties 
of  the  mind — apprehension.  Of  his  tib^ralityy  we  have  this 
instance,  that  the  remittances  expected  from  England,  not 
eotting  to  his  troops  when  he  commanded  in  Spain,  he  is 
iaid  to  have  supplied  them  for  some  time  with  money  frooi 
kis  own  pocket.  In  this  he  differed  considerkbly  from  his 
great  contemporary  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  dif- 
iference  b  stated  in  one  of  his*  best  bon-mots.  Being  onco 
taken  by  the  mob  for  the  duke,  who  was  then  in  disg^raca 
«ritb  them>  be  would  probably  have  beet  roughly  treated 
by  these  friends  to  summary  justice,  bad  he. not  addressed 
Ibem  in  these  words :  '^  Gentlemen,  I  An  convince  yon 
\y  two  reasons  that  I  am  not  the  duke.  In  the  first  place, 
]  have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket;  and  in  the  second, 
they  are  heartily  at  your  service.**  So  throwing  his  purse 
imtong  them,  he  pursued  his  way  amid  loud  acclamations. 
Many  othet  witticisms  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities, 
Wbidi  are  less  characteristic. 

'  His  lordship  married  Carey,  datighter  to  sir  Alexander 
Fraser,  of  Dotes,  in  the  shire  of  Mearns,  in  Scotlatid,  and 
by  her  (who  died  May  13,  1709)  he  had  two  sons,  John 
pod  Henry,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  a  daughter, 
Henrietta,  married  to  Alexander  second  duke  of  Gordon. 
He  was  succeeded  in  titles  and  estate  by  a  grandson, 
Charles.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Anastasia 
Robinson,  a  celebrated  singer,  of  whom  Dr.  Burney  has 
given  a  very  particular  account  in  vol;  IV.  of  bis  **  History 
of  Mustc.^  To  this  lady  he  was  ardently  attached,  and 
behaved  to  her  with  great  delicacy  and  propriety,  but  his 
pride  revolted  at  the  match,  and  he  kept  it  secret  until  a 
very  short  period  before  his  death.  Of  the  lady  herself  he 
bad,  aoeordtng  to  every  account,  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ; 
but  a  connection  of  this  kind  had  not  then  become  so  com** 
non  as  we  have  of  late  witnessed.  How  long  he  was  mar* 
tied  to  her  does  not  appear.  She  survived  him  fifteen 
years,  residing  in  an  exalted  station,  and  visited  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  partly  at  Bevis  Mount,  his  lordship^s 
seat  near  Southampton,  and  partly  at  Fulham,  or  perhaps 
at  Peterborough-house  at  Parson's  green.  Lord  Peter- 
borough bad  written  his  ^  Own  Memoirs,^  -which  this  lady 
destroyed,  from  a  regard  to  bis  reputation*    Tradition  says, 
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dwt  in  these  meinoin  be  confested  fait  baTing  cumniitte4 
three  capital  crimes  before  he  was  twenty  years  ef  age; 
This  we  hope  has  been  exaggerated ;  bat  it  seems  irilowed 
chat  his  morals  were  loote^  and  that  be  was  a  freethinker.^ 
•  MORE  (ALEXANDEfi),  a  preacher  of  some  celebritj 
among  the  French  protestants,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotcbaiaii^ 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  at  Castres  in  Languedoc^ 
and  bom  there  in  ldl6.  When  he  was  about  tweaty,  he 
was  sent  to  Geneva  to  study  divinity ;  and  fiiidii>g)  npolk 
hiM  arrival,  that  the  ctiair  of  the  Greek  professor  was  va^ 
canty  he  became  a  candidate  for  it«  and  gained  it  against 
competitors  greatly  beyond  himself  in  years*  Having  ex* 
crcised  this  office  for  about  three  years,  he  succeeded 
Spanheim,  who  was  called  i^ay  to  I^eyden,  in  the  func<» 
tions  of  divinity-professor  and  minister  of  Geneva.  As  he 
was  a  favourite  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  he 
appears  to  have  excited  the  jealou^  of  a  party  which  was 
formed  against  him  at  Geneva.  He  had,  however,  seemed 
tbe  good  opinion  of  Salmasius,  who  procured  him  the  di* 
▼inity-professor's  place  at  Middieboerg,  together  wkh  the 
parish-church,  which  occasioned  him  to  depart  from  Ge* 
neva  in  1649.  The  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam,  at  his  arri* 
iral  in  Holland,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  history^ 
which  waa  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Vossius ;  bnt^ 
not  being  able  to  detach  him  from  his  engagem^its  to  the 
city  of  Middlebourg,  they  gave  it  to  David  Blondel,  yet» 
upon  a  second  offer,  he  accepted  it  about  three  years 
aften  In  1654,  he  left  his  professorship  of  history  for  soaae 
time  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy ;  where  it  is  said  he  waa 
greatly  noticed  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany.  During  hia  stay 
Id  Italy,  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  upon  tbe  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
^hain  of  gold  by  tbe  republic  of  Venice.  He  returned  to 
his  charge;  and,  after  some  contests  with  the  Wallooa 
aytiods,  went  into  France,  to  be  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  But  here  be  met  with  many  opponents, 
his  character,  as  is  said,  being  somewhat  ambiguous  both 
in  regard  to  faith  and  morals.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  being  received  dlinister  of  the  church  of  Paris,  although 
his  reputation  coatinued  to  be  attacked  by  people  of  merie 

#  Bircb*t  Livei  to  the  Illustrious  Heads. — Cnllios's  Peerage  by  sir  E.  B#y4^ 
— Wal|Hi4e»i  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  by  Park.— Capl.  Carleloo's  MemoirSp 
lately  repablbbad. — Swift's  and  Pope^s  Works,  by  Nichols  and  Bowles  f  see  tbe 
t^ffii^y^  |q|pMi.-^iMt^s  Aaecdotei  and  aiographiaua. 
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sod  cooiEeqaence,  who  presented  faim  again  to  tbe^ynods« 
from  whose  censares  he  escaped  with  great  difficuUy^  and 
bad  agato  to  encounter  in  1661.  About  this  time  be  went 
to  England,  and  on  his  return  six  n^ontfas  afterwards,  the 
caomplaints  against  him  were  immediately  renewed.  Ho 
died  At  Paris,  in  the  duchess  of  Rohan's  bouse,,  in  Septem- 
ber 1670. 

He  published  some  works :  among  which  are  a  treatise 
«*  De  Gratia  &  Libero  Arbitrio ;"  and  ai>otber,  ^*  De  Scrip- 
tora  Sacra,  sive  de  Causa  Dei;"  "A  Comment  on.  the 
fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah ;"  "  NotsB  ad  Loca  quspdam 
Novi  Fcederis ;"  a  reply  to  Milton's  abuse  of  h\m  in  his 
^  Second  Defence  of  the  people  of  England  f  this  reply, 
of  which  much  may  be  seen  ii4  our  second  authority^  has  the 
title  of  *f  Alexandri  Mori  Fides  publica:"  spme  **  Orations 
and  Poems  in  Latin."  ^ 

MORE  {Sir  Antonio),  an  eminent  artist  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  \5VJ,  and  was  the 
.scholar  of  John  Schorel,  but  seems  to  have  studied  the 
manner  of  Holbein,  to  which  he  approached  nearer  than 
to  the  freedom  of  design  in  the  works  of  the  great  masterr 
that  be  saw  at  Rome.  Like  Holbein  he  was  a  close  imita^ 
tor  of  nature,  but  did  not  arrive  at  his  extreme  delicacy  of 
finishing ;  on  the  contrary,  Antonio  sometimes  strack  into 
a  bold  and  masculine  style,  with  a  good  knowledge  <3(f 
chiaroHKSuro.  Among  other  portraits  he  drew  PhiUp  IL 
and  was  recommended  by  cardinal  Granvelle  to  Charles  V. 
who  sent  him  to  Portugal,  where  he  painted  John  IIL  the 
king,  Catharine  of  Austria,  his  queen,  and  the  infanta 
JMary,. first  wife  of  Philip.  For  these  three  pictures  he 
received  six  hundred  ducats,  besides  a  gold  chain  of  a 
thousand  Borins,  and  other  presents.*  He  had  one  hundred 
ducats  for  his  common  portraits.  But  still  ampler  rewards 
were  bestowed  on  him  when  sent  into  Elngland  to  draw  the 
pictute  of  queen  Mary,  the  intended  bride  of  Philip. :  They 
gave  him  one  hundred  pounds  a  quarter  as  painter  to  their 
■sajesties.  He  made  various  portraits  of  the  queen  :  one 
was  sent  by  cardinal  Granvelle  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered 
twolHindred  florins  to  Antonio.  He  reinained  in  England 
tforiog.  the  reign  of  Mary,. and  was. much  employed. ;'  but 
having  neglected,  as  is  frequent,  to  write  the  names  on.  the 
l^rtraits  he  drew,  most  of  them  have  lost  part  of  their 

»  Oca.  Did.  by  Baylc,  in  art.  Mbruf.^Syoiinoiis's  Life  oCMUteii;  4e»  Jndt^c,^' 
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value»    by  our  ignorance  of   the    persons    represientedl 
Though  portraits  was  the  branch  in  which  More  chiefly  ex- 
celiedy  he  was  not  without  talent  for  history.     In  this  he 
had  something  of  the  Italian  style  in  his  design,  and  hfs 
colouring  resembled  that  of  Titian.     A  very  fine  work  of 
his,  representing  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour,  i?  in  iht 
gallery  of  the  Lou?re  at  Paris.    The  style  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  cotisists  of  Jesus  Christ  ascending,  crowned 
by. two  angels,  and  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  of  the  severe  and  grand  cast  em- 
ployed by  Fra.  Bartolomeo ;  the  colouring  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  correspondent  to  the  style  of  design;  he  has 
been  least  successful  in  the  expi^ession  of  the  principal 
figure;  if  that  had  been  more  just  and  grand,  this  picture 
would  alone  place  More  among  the  very  first  class  of  artists. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  be  followed  Philip  into  Spain, 
where  he  was  indulged  in  so  much  familiarity,  that  one 
day  the  king  slapping  him  pretty  roughly  on  the  shoulder, 
More  returned  the,  sport  with  his  handstick.     A  strange 
liberty  to  be  taken  with  a  Spanish  monarch,  and  with  such 
a  monarch  !    His  biographer  gives  but  an  awkward  account 
of  the  sequel,  and,  says  Mr.  Walpole,  **  I  repeat  it  as  t 
find  it.     A  grandee  interposed  for  his  pardon,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  the  Netherlands,  but  on  the  promise 
of  returning  again  to  Spain.     I  shodld  rather  suppose  that 
he  was  promised  to  have  leave  to  return  hither  after  a  tem- 
porary banishment;  and  this  supposition  is  the  more  likely, 
as  Philip  for  once  forgetting  majesty  in  his  love  of  the  arts, 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  recal  him  before  he  had  finished 
bis  journey.     But  the  painter,  sensible  of  the  danger  he 
had  escaped,  modestly  excused  himself.     And  yet,  says 
the  story,  the  king'  bestowed  nobte  presents  and  places  on 
bis  children.''      At»  Utrecht,  Antonio  found  the  duke  of 
Alva,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  paint  some  of  his  mis- 
tresses, and  was  made  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  West 
Flanders,  a  preferment  with  which  they  say  he  was  so 
elated,  that  be  burned  his  easel,  and  gave  away  his  paint** 
ing-tbols.  He  was  a  man  of  a  stately  and  handsome  figure; 
and  often  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  lived  magnificentlj;^. 
He  died  at  Antwerp,  in  1575,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
MORE,  or  MOORE  (Sir  Francis),  son  of  Edward  More, 
gent  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  one  Hall, 

. '  Wi4polt>s  AaMottf^^Pilkiog^Mi,  by  Fiiseli.-«>Rees's  €yclop«dJ». 
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oFTiiehontiii  Berkshiie,  vks  l^orn  at  East  Htldesly,  ia 
that  county^  in  1558.  He  was  admkted  of  Str John's  coU 
lege,  Oxford,,  whence  be  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  made  a  i^ery  considerable  pro6ciency9  and  be* 
came  a  person  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  both  for  his 
Imowledge  and  integrity.  He  died  Nov.  SO,  1621,  and 
was  buried  at  Great  Fawiey,  near  Wantage  in  BeiiLsbire. 
His  worJ»  are,  *^  Cases  collected  and  reported/'  London, 
1663,  in  folio.  They  were  afterwards  abridged  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  printed  in  1665,  Svo.  His  r^iog  upon 
4  Jac  L  in  the  Middle  Temple^  concerning  charitable  uses, 
as  abridged  by  himself,  was  published  in  1676,  folio,  by 
Mr.  Duke,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Sir  Francis  More  was  a 
jnember  of  that  parliament  which  passed  the  statutes  for 
charitable  vaei-f  and,  it  is  said,  the  bill,  as  it  passed^  was 
penned  by  him.  In  sir  Francis's  reports,  the  reader  may 
fee  the  famous  case  of  the  Po«t  Nati,  argued  before  this 
Lords  and  Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  reso* 
Ivtion  of  all  the  reverend  judges  upoq  the  same.  A  MS. 
of  his,  consisting  of  reporu  of  cases  principally  agreeing 
with  those  in  print,  but  with  a  greater  number  of  referencea 
Ito  authorities,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brook^  compiler  of 
the  **  fiibliotheca  Legum  Aoglise."  * 
.  MORE  ^Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander  More,  esq. 
and  bom  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  12,  1614.  His 
parents,  being,  zealous  Calrinists,  took  especial  care  to 
Dreed  up  their  son  in  Calvinistic  principles ;  and,  with  this 
^^gUf  provided  him  with  a  private  master  of  their  own 

Esrsuasion,  under  whose  directioi|  he  continued  till  he  was 
urteen  years  of  age.  Then,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
xmcle,  who  discerned  in  him  very  uncommon  talents,  he 
was  seat  to  Eton-school,  in  order  to  be  perfected  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  carrying  with  him  a  strict 
icbaige  not  to  neoede  from  the  principles  in  which  he  had 
beep  so  c^uiefuUy  trained.  Here,  however,  he  abandoned 
his  Calvinistic  opinions,  as  far  as  regarded  predestination ; 
MXkdp  although  his  uncle  not  only  chid  him  severely,  but 
even  threatened  him  with  correction,  for  his  immatare  phi- 
losophising in  such  matters ;  yet  be  persisted  in  his  opi«' 
Dion.  lo  1691,  after  he  had  spent  three  years  at  Eton,  he 
vas  admitted  of  Christ's  college  in  Cambridge,  and,  at  Ms 
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Otrn.eameit  soIicitaiioMi^  aodet  a  tutor  that  was  not  a  Cal*- 
irinist.  Here,  as  he  iDforoM  its,  <*  be  (ilunged  himself  im- 
mediately over  head  and  ears  io.  philosophy,  and  applied 
himself  tp  the  ifork^  of  Aristotle,  Cardan,  Julias  Scaliger, 
and  other  eminent  philosophers  ;"  all  which  he  read  over 
before  he  took  his  bacheW^of  arts'  degree,  which  was  in 
1635.  But  these  did  not  answer  bis  expectations  ;  thMr 
manner  of  philosophising  did  not  fall  in  .with  his  peculiar 
.turn  of  jDiind ;  nor  did  be  fieel  any  of  that  high  delight, 
whi<;h  he  had  promised  himself  from  these  studies.  .  This 
:disappointment,  therefore,  induced  him  to  search  for  what 
he  wanted  in  the  Platonic  writers  and  mystic  divines^  such 
as  Marsilius  Fictnus,  Plotinus,  Trismegistus,  &c.  where  his 
enthusiasm  appears  to  have  been  highly  gratified.  Amoag 
all  the  writings  of  this  kind,  there  was  none  which  so  muoh 
affected  htm  as  tbe  **  Theologia  Germanica,"  once  a  fa- 
vourite book  with  Luther.  This  was  written  by  one  John 
Taulerus,  a  Dominican  monk,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and  who,  being  supposed  by  the  credulity  of  that  age  .to 
be  favoured  with  revelations  from  h^tven,  was  styled  the 
<< illuminated  divine.'*  He  preached  chiefly  at  Cologne  and 
Strasburg^  and  died  in  1631.  His  book,  written  in  Ger^- 
nan,  was  translated  into  Latin,  first  by  Surius,  and  after- 
wards by  Sebastian  Castalio  ;  and  it  went  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  from  1 5 1 8  to  1 700,  when  it  was  printed 
in  French  at  Amsterdam. 

The-  pretensions,  which  such  authors  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  make  of  arriving  at  extraordinary  degrees  of 
illumination  by  their  institute,  entirely  captivated  More's 
fancy ;  who  pursued  their  method  with  great  seriousness 
and  intense  application ;  and,  in  three  or  four  years,  had 
reduced  himself  to  so  thin  a  state  of  .body,  and  began  to 
talk  in  such  a  manner  of  experiences  and  communicationa, 
as  brought  him  into  a  suspicion  of  being  touched  with  en- 
thusiasm.    In  1640,  he  composed  his  <^  Psycho- ZoYa,  or 
the  Life  of  the  Soul ;"  which,  with  an  addition  of  other 
poems,  he  republished  in  1647,  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
**  Philosophical  JPoems,"  and  dedicated  to  his.  father.     He 
takes  notice,  in  his-dedieation,  that  his  father  used  to  read 
to  his  children  on  winter  nights  **  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen," 
with  which  our  author  was  highly  delighted,  and  which,  be 
says  in  tbe  dedication,  *^  first  turned  his  ears  to  poetiy.'* 
In  1639,  he  bad  taken  his  master  of  arts'  degree ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  fellow  of  bb  college,  became  tutor  to  several 
ToLXXII.  A  A 
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f  erftotift  ef  gre^  quality.  One  of  tfaese  mm  sir  Jotm  Fiiieli^ 
whose  iwter  Imdy  ConMrmy  wm  an  entbimast  of  his  offtt 
ttampi  and  became  at  length  a  quaker,  lUthough  he  la«* 
hoiired  for  many  years  to  rechdm  her.  lie  still,  howeveiv 
bad  a  great  esteem  for  her;  and  drew  np  some  of  his 
^*  Treatises"  at  her  particniar  nequesc ;  and  she,  in  return^ 
left  him  a  legacy  of  400/.  He  composed  others  of  his 
woria  at  Ragley,  the  seat  of  her  lord  in  Warwickshire, 
where,  at  intervals,  be  spent  a  considerable  part  of  hik 
time.  He  met  here  'with  two  extraordinary  persons,  thfe 
famous  Van  Hehtoont,  and  the  no  less  famous  Valentine 
Greatrakes;  for,  it  seems,  lady  Conway  was  frequently 
•aflicted  with  vident  paine  in  her  head,  and  these  two  pen- 
•ons  were  called  in,  at  diflereiit  times,  to  try  their  powei^ 
npon  her ;  and,  at  last)  Van  Helmont  lived  in  the  femify. 
Tliere  was  once  a  deaign  of  printiifg  some  remains  of  this 
Jady  after  her  death ;  and  the  prefiioe  was  actually  writteti 
by  our  author  under  the  person. of  Van  Helmont ;  in  which 
disguise  he  draws  her  cfaamcce^  witfi  so  much  address,  that 
we  are  told  the  most  rigid  quaker  would  see  every  thing 
be  could  wish  in  it,  and  yet  the  soberest  Chrrsttan  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it     It  is  printed  at  large  in  hid  life. 

In  1675,  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  GIoq. 
coster,  being  collated  to  it  by  lady  Conway's  brother,  lord 
Finch,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  England,  and  afterwards 
earl  of  Nottingham ;  but  soon  resigned  it  to  Dr.  Edward' 
Fowler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  on  whom  it  was 
conferred  at  his  request.  It  was  thought  to  be  with  Ah 
view  that  Dr.  More  accepted  of  this  preferment,  it  being 
the  only  one  he  could  ever  be  induced  to  accept,  affter  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  a  college  life,  which  he  did  very 
early  ;  for,  in  1 M2,  be  resigned  the  rectory  of  Irtgoldsby 
in  Linoolnshire,  s<x>n  after  he  had  been  presented  to  it  by 
his  father,  who  had  bought  the  perpetual  advowsbh  of  k 
for  him.  Here  he  made  himself  a  paradise,  as  he  expresises 
It ;  and  he  was  sofearfiil  of  hurting'  it  by  any> change  in 
his  present  situation,  that  he  even  decKaed  the  mastership 
of  his  own  college,  into  which,  it  is  said,  he  mfght  have 
been  elected  in  1654,  in  preference  to  Dr.  Cudwordl. 
After  this,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  withstood  vav. 
rious  solicitations,  particularly  to  aecept  tbe  deanery  ctf 
Christ  church  in  Dublin,  and  tb^  provostship  of  Triiiity 
college,  as  well  as  the  deanefy  of  St.  Patriok^s ;  but  these 
he  per^sted  in  rsfmingi  although  he  was  aa^ared  they  weire 
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dc^fd  only  to  pave  the  way  to  sonseditiig  higlieri  there 
being  two  bishoprics  in  yi^w  offered  to  his  choice^  one  of 
which  was  valued  at  ISOO/.  per  annum.  This  attempt  Ni 
draw  him  into  Ireland  proving  insufficient*  a  very  good 
bishoprio  was  procured  for  him  in  England;  and  his  friends 

Kt  him  Its  far  as  Whitehall,  in  order  to  kiss  his  majesty^a 
nd  for  it ;  but  i^s  soon  as  he .  understood  the  businesi^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  eoqcealed  from  him»  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  stir  a  step  farther, 

Puriog  the  reb^Uon  he  was  suflpered  to  enjoy  the  stu* 
dious  retirement  he  h^d  chosen,  although  he  had  made 
hiiDself  obnoxious,  by  constantly  refusing  to  take  the  cove« 
nant.  He  saw  and  lamented  the  iniseries  of  his  country ; 
but,  in  general^  Archimedes  like,  he  was  so  busy  in  his 
chamber  as  to  mind  very  little  what  waa  doing  wi^ut.  He 
bad  a  great  esteem  for  Des  Cartes,,  with  whom  he  held  a 
correspondence  upon  several  pointy  of  his  philosophy*  He 
devoted  \h$  jvhole  life  to  the  writing  of  books ;  and  it  is 
certa^,  that  his  parts  and  learning  were  univjersally  ad« 
jnired.  Op  this  account  he  was  called  into  the  Royal  So« 
ciety,  with  a  view  of  giving  reputation  to  it,  before  its 
establishment  by  the  royal  charter ;  for  which  purpose  he 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  by  Dr.  Wilkins  and  Dn  Cod-^ 
worth,  Jnne  4, 1661,  and  elected  fellow  soon  after.  His 
writings  became  so  popular,  that  Mr.  Chishull,  an  eminent 
bookseller,  declared,  that,  for  twenty  years  together,  after 
the  return  of  Charles  IL  the  <*  Mystery  of  Godliness,'' and 
Pr.  More's  other  worM,  ruled  all  the  bpoksellers  in  Loii<^ 
don ;  and  a  very  remarkable  testimony  of  their  esteem  was 
given  by  John  Cocksbuit  of  the  Inner  Temple^  6^«  vho, 
by  bis  last  will,  Wt  SOO/.  tp  have  three  of  bisprincipcd 
pieoet  translated  into  Latin.  These  were  his  *^  Mystery 
of  Godliness,''  *^  Mystery  of  Injyqoity,''  and  bis  *^  PhUoso* 
pbical  CoUeotions."  This  legacy  induced  our  ajuthor  to 
translate,  together  with  these,  the  rest  of  his  English  works 
which  he  thought  worth  printing,  into  that  language ;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  published  in  1679,  in  tliree  larg^ 
l^umes,  foUo.  In  undertaking  the  translation  himself,  his 
design  was  to  Appropriate  Mr.  Cocksbuit'a  legacy  to  the 
Itmnding  of  thrsee  sc^larsbips  in  Christ's  college;  but  9$ 
jtbey  could  Mt  be  printed  and  published  without  con^umog 
^he  gseaitcast  part  of  it,  he  msde  up  this  loss  by  other  dona-r 
iitHi^  in  his  ii£e-time,  and  by  the  perpetuity  of  the  rectory 
Af  Inf  Qldeby,  wl^  Im  left  to  the  CQlkg^  by  mIL    U§ 
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di«d  Sapt  1)  1687,  in  bis  seventy-third  year ;  and  wai  b^^ 
ried  in  the  cbapel  of  his  college,  where  lie  also  Mr.  Mede 
and  Dr.  Codwortb,  two  other  contemporary  ornaments  of 
that  foundation. 

Dr.  More  was  in  his  person  tall,  thin,  but  well  propor« 
tioned;  hb  countenance  serene  and  lively,   and  his  eye 
sharp  and  penetrating.     He  was  a  man  of  great  genius, 
and  of  very  extensive  learning,  which  may  be  discovered 
in  his  writings,  amidst  their  deep  tincture  of  mysticism. 
It  was  his  mirfortone  to  be  of  opinion,  like  many  of  bis 
contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Rate ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philc^ophy 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Platonists.    At  the 
same  time,  he  was  {persuaded  that  the  ancient  Cabbalistic 
philosophy  sprang  nom  the  same  fountain ;  and  therefore 
<endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of  this  philosophy, 
by  shewing  its  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  corruptions  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  modern  Cabbalisu.    The  Carte- 
sian system  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  embraced  by  More,  as 
on  the  whole  consonant  to  his  ideas  of  nature  ;  and  he  took 
much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Cabbalistic  doctrine*  His  penetrating  understanding,  how^. 
ever,  discovered  defects  in  this  new  system,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  supply. 

With  these  opinions,  he  was  accounted  a  man  of  die 
most  ardent  piety,  and  of  an  irreproachable  life.  Dr.  Ou- 
tram  said  <<  that  he  looked  upon  Dr.  More  as  the  holiest 
person  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.*'  His  tamper  was  na- 
turally grave  and  thoughtful,  but  at  some  times,  he  dbtild 
relax  into  gay  conversation  and  pleasantry.  Aftisr  finishing 
soflde  of  bis  writings,  which  had  occasioned  much  fatigue, 
he  said,  ^'  Now,  for  these  three  months,  I  will  neither 
think  a  wise  thought,  nor  speak  a  wise  word,  nor  do  any  ill 
thing."  He  waa  sul^ct  to  fits  of  extacy,  during  which 
he  seemed  so  entirely  swallowed  up  in  joy  and  happiness, 
that  Mr.  Norris  styles  him  the**  intellectiud  Epicure.''  He 
vras  meek  and  humble,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  of  a  veiy 
kind  and  benevolent  spirit.  He  once  said  to  a  friend^ 
<<  dmt  he  was  thought  by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,'  but  he 
thanked  God  he  had  a  soft  heart,"  and  gave  at  thattimd 
the  sum  of  50/.  to  a  clergyman's  widow.  Bishop  Bamet 
calls  him  <<  an  opea4iearted  and  siaoere  ChrittiaD  pbilo^ 
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jopber^  wfaa  studied  to  estftblifth  men  in  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religion  against  atheism,  which  was  then  beginning 
so.  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  hypocrisy  of  some, 
aad  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more  sincere  enthusiasts." 
His  writings  have  not  of  late  years  been  in  much  request, 
although  M  of  them  were  read  and  admired  in  his  day. 
Addison  styles  his  *^  Enchiridion  Ethicum**  an  admirable 
system  of  ethics ;  but  none  of  his  works  appear  to  have 
been  more  relished  than  his  *^  Divine  Dialogues**  concern- 
iog  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God.  Dr.  Blair  says 
of  this  work,  that  though  Dr.  Morels  style  be  now  in  some 
measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  marked  with  the  aca- 
demic stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani- 
mated by  a  variety  of  character^  and  a  sprigbtlioess  of  con- 
versation, beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings 
of  this  kind.* 

MORE,  or  MOORE  (Jambs,  esq.),  was  the  son  of  Ar- 
thur More^  esq.  one  of  the  lords-commissioners  of  trade  in 
the  re^gn  of  queen  Anne ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Smyth,  who  left  this,  his  grandson,  an  handsome 
estate,  upon  which  account  he  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  change  his  name  from  More  to  Smyth ;  and,  be- 
sides this  estate,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfsther,  he  had, 
his  place  of  pay-master  to  the  band  of  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners, with  his  younger  brother  Arthur  More,  esq.  He 
was  bred  at  Worcester  college,  Oxford ;  and,  while  he  was 
there,  wrote  a  comedy,  called  ^^The  Rival  Modes.''  This 
play  was  condemned  in  ^  the  acting,  but  be  printed  it  in 
1727,  with  the  following  motto,  which  the  commentator 
on  the  Dunciad,  by  way  of  irony,  calls  modest :  **  Hie 
.caestus  artemque  repono.''  Being  of  a  gay  disposition,  he 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  theduke  of  Wharton ; 
and  being  also,  like  him,  destitute  of  prudence,  he  joined 
with  that  nobleman  in  writing  a  paper,  called  ^^  The  In- 
quisitor ;''.  which  breathed  so  much  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism, 
that  the  publisher  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  his  profit  to 
bis  safety,  and  discontinue  it.  By  using  too  much  freedom 
with  Pope,  he  occasioned  that  poet  to  stigmatize  him  in 
his  Dunciad : 

''  Naver  was  dash*d  out  at  one  ludqr  hit, 
A  fool  so  j  OBt  a  copy  of  a  wit : 

*  life  bf  Richard  Ward,  A.M.  rector  of  Infotdibr  in  LiooolnBhire,  ITIO,  Sro.— 
Biof .  Brit. — Bomct't  Own  Timet.— Birch'f  Life  orTi)lotion. — Blair^i  Lacturet. 
•M^findwr't  Uift.  of  Pbiloac^by,  by  Eoiield.— Ceniani  Litoraria«  vol.  Ill, 
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So  Vk€,  thst  cyltiet  sald>  tod  oonrtiers  swore, 
A  wit  it  was,  and  call'd  the  phantCMBi  More.** 

•Hie  whole  is  a  clear,  energetic,  and  lively  description,  and, 
'as  Dr.  Young,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  More^  told 
Dt.  Warton,  the  portrait  is  not  over-charged.  Some  have 
ihouji^ht  that  Pope^s  character  of  Macer  was  intended  also 
for  More,  but  the  leanness  there  alluded  to  cannot  apply  to 
More,  if  the  above  description  be  just  The  pastoral 
Philips  is  more  probably  Macer. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  More  and  -Pope  was 
%his :  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Daily  Journal,  March  18, 
1728,  written  by  the  former,  there  are  the  following  words: 
-^^  Upon  reading  the  third  Yolume  of  Pope's  Miscellanies,  I 
^und  five  lines,  which  I  thought  excellent :  and,  happen- 
ing t6  praise  them,  a  gentleman  produced  a  modern 
comedy,  *  The  Rival  Modes,'  where  were  the  same  versea 
to  a  tittle.  These  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly  the  firat' 
)>Iagiaries,  who  pretend  to  make  a  reputation  by  stealing 
firom  a  man's  works  in  his  own  life-time,  and  ont  bf  a  pub- 
lic print"  But  it  appears,  from  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad^ 
that  More  himself  borrowed  the  lines  from  Pope ;  for,  in 
B  lettek-  to  Pope,  dated  Jan.  27,  1726,  he  observes,  that 
**  these  verses,  which  he  had  before  given  him  leave  to 
insert  in  <  The  Rival  Modes,'  would  be  known  fbr  bis,  some 
copied  being  got  abroad.  He  desires  nevertheless,  that, 
«ince  the  Hnes  in  his  comedy  have  been  read  to  several. 
Pope  would  not  deprive  it  of  them."  Ai  proofs  of  this 
t^ircumstance,  are  brought  the  testimonies  of  lord  BoUng- 
broke,  and  the  lady  of  Hugh  Bethel,  esq.  to  whom  the 
versies  were  originally  addressed,  who  knew  them  to  be 
Pipe's  long  before  **  The  Rival  Modes"  was  written.  This 
gentleman  died  in  1784,  at  Whister,  near  Isleworth  in 
Middlesex*,  for  which  county  he  was  a  justice  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding  his  quarrel  with  Pope,  he  was  certainly  a 
man  of  parts  and  politeness,  or  the  poet  would  never  have 
introduced  him,  as  be  did,  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough's 
acquaintance ;  but  his  misfortune  was,  as  the  commenta- 
tor  on  the  Dunciad  observes^  too  inordini^te  a  passion  to 
be  thought  a  wit.* 

MORE  (Sir  Thomas),  chancellor  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIH.  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  cha- 

"  Oeot.  Mag.  Tol.  XLIX.*«Biov.  I>naii.*»PM>e*s  Worb,  by  Bowles;  see 

lodttJE,  Moore  «od  ScDyUi.' 
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netcflg  of  diat  p^ctod,  wis  born  in  MUknitreet,  London^  ia 
J4S0.  He  w«a  the  ton  of  sir  John  More,  knigbt,  ore  of 
Uie  JAidges  ef  the  king's  beacfay  and  a  mau  of  great  ahili« 
ties  and  int^prity.  Sir  John  bad  also  much  of  that  plea<» 
9a»t  wit^  for  whidi  his  son  was  afterwards  so  disdaguisbed  | 
and,  as  a  afieciineo  of  it,  Camdea  relates^  that  be  would 
compare  the  danger  in  tbe  choice  of  a  wife  to  that  of  put* 
ting  a  man's  hand  isto  a  bag  full  of  snakes,  with  only  one 
eel  in  it ;  where  he  may,  indeed,  chance  to  light  of  the  eel, 
but  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  he  is  stung  by  a  snake;  It  has 
been  «A>served,  however,  that  air  John  ventured  to  put  hia 
band  tbfiee  times  into  this  bag,  for  he  married  ttuCee  wives ; 
nor  was  the  sting  so  hurtful  as  to  prevent  his  arriving  at 
tbe  age  of  ninety ;  and  tfien  he  did  not  die  of  old  age,  but  of 
a  surfeit,  occasioned  by  eating  grapes.  Sir  Thomas  was 
bis  son  by  bis  first  wife,  wb(»e  maiden  name  was  Hand- 
combe.  He  was  educated  in  London,  at  a  free*achool  of 
great  repute  at  that  time  in  Threadneedle«street,  called  St. 
Aotbooy's,  where  archbishop  Wiiitgift,  and  other  eminent 
meny  had  been  brought  op ;  and  here  he  made  a  progress 
in  grammar-learning,  suitable  to  his  uncommon  parts  and 
application.  He  was  afterwards  placed  in  tbe  family  pf 
cardinal  Morton^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor 
of  England :  a  method  of  education  much  practised  in 
those  times,  hot  chiefly  in  the  case  of  noblemen*s  sons^ 
with  whom  sir  John  More  might  be  supposed  to  rank,  from 
tbe  high  oflSice  he  held.  Tbe  cardinal  was  deligbted  with 
bis  ingenuous  modesty,  and  with  the  vivacity  and  quick* 
oess  of  bis  wit,  of  which  be  gave  surprising  instances :  one 
of  which  was,  that  while  the  players  in  Christmas  holidays 
were  acting  there,  he  would  sometimes  suddenly  step  in 
among  them,  and,  without  any  previous  study,  make  a  part 
of  bb  own,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience.  The 
pardioal  indeed  conceived  so  bi^  an  opinion  of  his  fa* 
vourite  pupil,  that  he  used  frequently  to  say  to  those  about 
hiffly  ibat  ^  More,  whosoever  should  live  to  see  it,  would 
one  day  prove  a  marvellous  man." 

In  1497,  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury  college,  now  part 
pf  Christ  church,  in  Oxford ;  where  be  heard  the  lectures 
of  Linacer  and  Grocya,  upon  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  tongues : 
and  it  was  not  long  before  be  gave  proof  of  having  attained 
a  good  style  in  both,  by  ^'  Epigrams  and  Translatbns,'' 
which  are  printed  in  bis  wori^s.  During  his  residence  here, 
bis  father  is  said  to  have  allowed  him  a  very  scan^  main* 
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tenance,  and  even  of  that,  exacted  a  mott  particalar  ac- 
count, with  a  vie^,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  bis  falling  into 
idleness  and  idle  expences  ;  but  sir  Tfiomas,  when  of  riper 
years,  approved  the  plan,  and  owned  that  he  bad  reaped 
'  great  benefit  from  it  After  two  years  spent  at  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a  suitable  progress  in  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
philosophy,  he  was  removed  to  New-inn,  London,  in  order 
to  apply  to  the  law ;  and  soon  after  to  Lincoln*s-inn,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  till  he  became  a  barrister.  Wbea 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  practise 
monkish  austerities,  wearing  a  sharp  shirt  of  hair  next  to 
his  skin,  which  he  never  after  left  entirely  off,  not  even 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  It  is  indeed  most  wonderful 
that  at  no  period  of  his  life,  did  a  ray  of  that  light  that  was 
now  breaking  upon  the  world,  penetrate  his  mind  With 
talents,  learning,  and  wit,  far  beyond  his  contemporaries^ 
he  was  also  far  beyond  them  in  religious  bigotry  and  super** 
stition. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  shewed  great  independence  of  spirit,  in  1 503,  by  op* 
posing  a  subsidy  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  with  such 
strength  of  argument,  that  it  was  actually  refused  by  the 
parliament :  on  this  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  king*s  privy* 
council,  went  presently  from  the  house,  and  told  his  ma- 
jesty, that  a  beardless  boy  had  defeated  his  intention.  The 
king  resented  the  matter  so  highly,  that  he  would  not  be 
satisfied,  till  he  bad  some  way  revenged  it :  but  as  the  son, 
who  had  nothing,  could  lose  nothing,  be  devised  a  cause- 
less quarrel  against  the  father ;  and,  sending  him  to  the 
Tower,  kept  him  there  till  he  had  forced  a  fine  of  100/. 
from  him,  for  his  pretended  offence.  It  happened  soon 
after,  that  More,  coming  on  a  suit  to  Fox,  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  one  of  the  king's  privy  •council,  the  bishop  called 
him  aside,  and  with  much  apparent  kindness,  promised, 
that  if  he  would  be  ruled  by  him,  he  would  not  fail  to  re* 
store  him  to  the  king's  favour.  It  was  conjectured,  per- 
haps unjustly,  that  Box's  object  was  to  draw  from  him  some 
poufession  of  his  offence,  so  that  the  king  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  displeasure  agunsthim.  More, 
however,  if  this  really  was  the  case,  had  too  much  prudence 
to  be  entrapped,  and  desired  some  time  to  consider  the 
hiatter.  This  being  granted,  he  obtained  a  conference 
^ith  Mr.  Whitford,  his  familiar  friend,  then  chaplain  to 
the  bishop,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  Sion,  and  related 
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what  tbe  bishop  proposed.  Wbitford  dissuaded  hioi  froin 
Kstening  to  the  bishop's  motion :  *'  fori"  says  he,  '<  mj 
lord  and  master,  to  serve  the  king's*  turn,  will  not  stick  to 
consent  to  the  death  of  bis  own  ftither.'*  After  receivinff 
tbis  opinion,  which  Fox  does  not  seem  to  have  desenre<^ 
More  became  so  alarmed,  as  to  have  some  thoughts  of 
visiting  the  continent.  With  this  view  he  studied  the 
French  tongue,  and  cultivated  most  of  the  liberal  sciencest 
as  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  history; 
but  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  rendered  the  precaution  un«» 
necessary,  and  be  again  resumed  his  profession. 

When  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  had  read  a  public  lecture^ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  upon  St.  Austin's 
treatise  ^*  De  civitate  Dei^/'  in  which,  without  attempting 
to  discuss  any  points  of  divinity,  he  explained  the  precepu 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  cleared  up  difficulties  in  history^ 
and  that  with  such  skill,  eloquence,  and  ability,  as  to  at-> 
tract  a  large  number  of  hearers  among  persons  of  note 
and  learning ;  and  Grocyn  himself,  who  had  been  his  mas- 
ter in  Greek,  also  became  one  of  bis  auditors.  The  repu- 
tation of  this  lecture,  which  appears  to  have  been  gpratui- 
tous,  made  him  be  appointed  law-reader  at  Fumival's-inn^ 
which  place  he  held  above  three  years.  Some  time  after^ 
the  superstition  which  we  lament  in  this  illustrious  man's 
character,  led  him  to  take  lodgings  near  the  Charter-house^ 
where  he  went  through  all  the  spiritual  exercises  of  that 
society.  He  discipUoed  himself  every  Friday,  and  on  big^ 
fasting  days;  he  used  also  much  fasting  and  watching,  and 
often  lay.  either  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  upon  some  bench^ 
with  a  log  under  his  head,  and  allowed  himself  but  four  or 
five  hours'  sleep  in  the  nighL  He  was  also  a  diligent  at- 
tendant on  the  public  preaching  of  dean  Colet,  whom  be 
cbose  for  his  spiritual  father,  and  once  bad  a  strong  in- 
clinaition  to  enter  into  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  as  well 
as  to  take  tbe  priesthood.  But  finding  that  all  his  austeri- 
ties were  of  little  avail  in  procuring  him  the  gift  of  conti- 
nence, he  took  Dr.  Colet's  advice,  and  resolved  to  marry. 
Having  some  acquaintance  with  John  Colt,  esq.  of  New- 
hall  in  Essex,  he  now  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  him* 
Mr.  Colt  had  three  accomplished  and  agreeable  dauebtery^ 
the  eldest  of  whom  Mr.  More  chose  for  a  wife,  although 

*  This  be  had  done  before  at  Oxford.  Whether  he  repeated  the  lecture  here» 
or  whether  the  passage  in  the  teit  bat  baen  latrodoced  ont  of  its  place,  is  aoC 
¥er J  de^. 
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hh  inctiiuitioR  imtker  led  biro  to  the  iiecoiid,  bat  be  consi- 
dered it  **  would  be  a  grief  and  some  blemish  to  the  eldest,** 
sboaldhe  act  otherwise.  Bringing  his  wife  to  town  he 
look  a  house  in  Bucklersbuiry,  and  attended  the  business  of 
bis  profession  at  bis  chambers  in  LtncolnVinn,  where  he 
eootiDued  till  he  was  called  to  the  bench,  and  had  read 
there  twice.  This  was  a  very  honourable  post  at  that  tioM : 
and  some  of  these  readings  are  quoted  by  lord  Coke  as  ua- 
eontested  authorities  in  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
apfKHuted,  in  1508,  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  the  city 
of  London ;  made  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  became  so 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  cause  of  importance  tried  at  the  bar  in  which  he  was  not 
oo«eemed.  Sir  Thomas  told  bis  son-in-law  Roper,  that 
lie  earned  by  his  business  at  this  time,  with  a  good  con- 
science, above  400/.  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  six  timet 
that  sum  now.  He  was,  however,  uncommonly  scrupa- 
totts  in  the  causes  he  undertook.  It  was  his  constant  me- 
thod, before  he  took  any  cause  in  band,  to  investigate  the 
justice  and  equity  of  it ;  and  if  be  thought  it  unjust,  he  re- 
vised it,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  reconcile  tbe 
parties,  and  persuading  them  not  to  litigate  the  matter  in 
dispate.  Where  not  successful  in  this  advice,  he  would 
direct  his  clients  bow  to  proceed  in  the  least  expensive  and 
troublesome  course.  It  may,  indeed,  be  seen  in  bis 
^^  Utopia,**  that  he  satirizes  the  profession,  as  if  he  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  he  found  leisure  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  polite  literature ;  and,  in  the  height  of  this  hurry  of  bu- 
siness, wrote  his  *^  Utopia.*'  He  finished  it  in  1516,  and 
after  two  editions  of  uncertain  date,  the  first  with  a  date 
was  published  at  Basil,  in  1 5  i  8.  In  this  short  but  extraor- 
dinary work,  he  gave  his  mind  full  scope,  and  considered 
mankind  and  religion  with  a  freedom  which  became  a  true 
philosopher.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  reconcile  tbe 
liberality  of  his  religious  sentiments  in  this  work,  with  that 
superstition  and  intolerance  which  shaded  his  future  con- 
duct. In  this,  he  feigns  **  Utopia'*  to  be  one  of  those 
countries  then  lately  discovered  in  America,  and  tbe  ac- 
count of  it  to  be  given  him  by  one  Hythlodssus,  a  Portu- 
guese, who  sailed  in  company  with  Americus  Vespucius, 
tbe  first  discoverer  of  that  part  of  tbe  world  :  under  which 
^character  he  delivers  his  own  opinions  and  sentiments.  It 
is  said  too,  that  about  the  same  time,  be  began  tbe  *^  Hb« 
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lofyof  Riehard  lit.**  which  ki  inserted  in  Kennet^i  ^om- 
filete  History  of  EnglaQd,**  and  in  the  continuation  of 
Harding's  Chronicle;  bat  the  late  editor  of  that  Chronicle^  , 
Mr.  Ellis,  has  proved  that  this  was  not  written  by  Mete* 

More  culttrated  an  acqeaintance  and  frieodship  with  the 
liiost  learned  men  of  that  a^e,  and  particularly  with  Eras« 
mas,  who,  of  all  the  foreigners,  deservedly  held  the  first 
frface  in  his  affections.  After  they  had  long  carried  on  a 
correspondence  by  letters,  Erasmus  came  to  England^  on 
purpose  to  see  his  friend ;  on  which  occasion  it  was  con* 
trived,  that  they  should  meet  at  the  lord  mayor's  table  ia 
London,  before  they  were  introduced  to  each  other.  At 
dinner,  a  dispute  arose  between  them,  in  which  Erasmus^ 
lor  the  sake  of  argument,  took  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques« 
tion,  but  so  sensibly  felt  the  peculiar  sharpness  of  his  an** 
tagontst's  wit,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^  You 
are  either  More,  or  nobody  ;**  to  which  More  readily  re-* 
plied,  ^  You  are  either  Erasmus  or  the  devil  :'•  which  last 
coarse  expression  he  is  said  to  have  used  because  Eras- 
mus's arguments  had  a  tincture  of  irreligion.  No  two  men, 
however,  could  b^  more  attached  to  each  other's  company, 
and  after  Erasmus  returned  home,  a  long  correspondence 
took  place  between  them.  Both  were  wits,  but  Erasmus's 
freedom  from  bigotry,  gave  him  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  humour,  which  More  could  not  have  embraced.  We 
are  told  that  when  Erasmus  was  about  to  leave  England^ 
More  lent  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  sea->side ;  but, 
instead  of  returning  it,  be  took  it  to  Holland,  and  sent 
More  the  following  epigram,  alluding  to  some  conversa* 
tion  they  had  had  conceniiog  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre* 
aenoe  in  the  sacrament : 

'' Quod  mihi  dixisti 
Se  Corpore  Christi 

Crede  quod  edas,  et  edis : 
€ie  tibi  rescribo 
De  tuo  palftido, 
Qrede  q;aod  habeas,  et  babes." 

Before  More  entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  be 
had  been  twice  employed,  with  his  majesty's  consent,  at 
the  suit  of  the  English  merchants,  as  their  agent  in  some 
considerable  disputes  between  them  and  the  merchants  of 
the  Steel-yard ;  and,  about  1516,  be  went  to  Flanders  with 
Toustal,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Dr.  Knight,  commis- 
•ioi^  for  rtoe^ing  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Heory 
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VIIL  Mid  Cluurl^  V.  ibea  only  arcfadpke  of  Austria.  Wbil« 
mt  Brugety  a  conceited  scholar  iuued  a  chall^igey  that  he 
would  answer  any  question  which  could  be  proposed  to 
him  in  any  art  whatsoever :  upon  which  More  caused  this 
to  be  put  up,  <<  An  averia  capta  in  withemamia  sint  irre- 
plegiabilia  ?*'  adding^  that  there  was  one  of  the  English 
ambassador's  retinue^  who  was  ready  to  dispute  with,  him 
upou  it.  But  the  challenger^  not  understanding  those 
terms  of  our  common  law^  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and 
so  was  made  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  city*. 

The  fame  of  Morels  learninff,  ability  in  the  law,  and 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  business,  having  reached 
the  ears  of  Henry  VIII.  he  ordered  cardinal  Wolsey  to 
engage  him  in  the  service  of  the  court  With  this  view 
the  cardinal  oflered  him  a  pension,  which  sir  Thomas  then 
refused,  as  not  thinking  it  equivalent  to  his  present  advan- 
tages :  but  the  king  soon  after  insisted  upon  his  entering 
into  his  service,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  vacancy,  obliged 
him,  fDr  the  present,  to  accept  the  place  of  master  of  the 
requests.  Within  a  month  after,  be  was  knighted,  aad 
appointed  one  of  the  privy  counciL  In  1 520,  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer ;  and  soon  after  this  bought  a 
bouse  by  the  river-side  at  Chelsea f,  where  he  settled  with 
bis  family,  having  buried  his  first  wife,   and  married  a 


*  This  challenger,  howeTer,  might 
be  a  very  genermt  dtspntant  and  a  good 
lofiotan,  at  logic  vat  Uiea  aodemood, 
without  underttanding  the  harbaroot 
jargon  of  More*t  quettioo.  The  Eog- 
ImI^  or  at  leatt»  the  neaoiag  b,  Whe- 
ther cattle  Ukra  ia  wlthemam  (a  writ 
te  mike  repritalt  on  oae  who  has 
wrongfolly  dittraioed  another  man't 
cattle,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
coaoty)  be  irrepleviable  ? 

f  **  More,"  tayt  Eratmat,  "hat 
bnilt  near  London,  apon  the  Tbamet, 
anich  a  commodiont  hoate  at  it  neither 
mean,  nor  tobject  to  envy,  yet  mag* 
Biftcent  enonght  There  he  coBTcrtea 
affiibly  with  hit  fitmily.  hit  wife,  hn 
•on,  and  danghterwin-law,  hit  thrae 
dangbtert,  and  their  hntbandt;  with 
eleven  grand-children.  There  it  not 
nnyman  living  to  affectionate  tvbit 
children  at  he ;  and  he  loveth  hit  old 
wife,  at  well  at  if  the  were  a  yonog 
maid.  And  tnch  it  the  excellence  of 
bit  temper,  that  whatsoever  happeneth 
Ibat  could  not  be  helped,  he  it  at 
obearfol  and  at  wall  tatiafted  at  tboogb 


nothing  conld  have  happened  morn 
happily.  Yon  would  tay  there  were 
m  that  honae  Plato't  academy.  Bnt  I 
do  the  houte  iiyury,  in  comparing  it 
to  Plato^t  academy,  where  there  were 
only  diipntatiottt  of  nombert  and  gno- 
metrical  flgnret,  and  tometimet  of 
moral  virtuet.  I  thonid  rather  call  hit 
home  a  tdiool,  or  nnivertity,  off  Chrit- 
tian  religion.'  There  it  none  therein 
but  readeth  or  ttndiath  the  liberal 
tcteneet;  but  their  tpecial-care  it 
piety  and  virtue.  Tbm  it  no  quar- 
rellinf  nor  intemperate  wordt  beard, 
nor  any  teen  idle ;  and  that  woithy 
gentleman  doea  not  govern  hit  bonte- 
hold,  nor  introduce  into  it  to  macb  re- 
fularity  and  order,  by  prond  and  Mtf 
wordt,  but  with  all  kind  and  oonrteoot 
benevolettce;  every  body  perfMrminf 
hit  duty,  yet  it  there  alwayt  alnerity» 
neither  it  tober  mirth  any  thing  wanu 
ing."  An  account  of  tirThomatMore^ 
boute  at  Cheltaa,  with  its  tneoetaive 
ownert,  may  be  teen  in  Lytont't  En- 
viront,  vol.  II.    No  part  off  it  now  re* 
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flecosd^  who  was  a  widow  and  somewhat  in  yean.  With  ail 
his  eicoallent  endowments  for  public  business^  sir  Thomaa 
teul  far  lesa  relish  for  the  bustle  of  a  court^  than  for  the 
cahner  and  more  sdbstantial  pleasures  of  the  domestic 
circle.  *  He  thought  it  therefore  mther  a  misfortune  that 
tiieking  attbb  time  took  an  extnkordinary  liking  to  his 
company^  and  began  to  engifoss  all  his  leifore  time.  The 
SDoment  be  bad  finished' his  devotions  on  holidays,  be  used 
to  send' for  sir  Thomas  into  his  ckiset,  and  there  ooofor 
ifrith  him,  sometimes  about  astronomy,  geometry,  divinity^ 
and  other  parts  of  learning,  as  well  as  about  his  own  affairs. 
He  would  frequently  in  the  night  carry  him  up  to  his  leads 
'<Ki  the  top  of  his  house,  and  discourse  with  him  about  the 
motions  of  the  planets;  and,  because  *sir  Thomas  was  of  a 
▼ery  jpleasant  disposition,  the  king  and  queen  used  to  send 
for  him  after  supper,  or  in  supper*time,  to  be  merry  with 
them.  Sir  Thomas  perceiving,  by  this  fondness,  that  he 
could  not  once  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to  his  wife 
and  cbikiren,  or  be  absent  from  court  two  days  together, 
'Without  being  sent  for,  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  t6  a 
niogular  expedient,  suppressing  his  accustomed  facetious- 
ness,  and  assuming  a  dullness  and  gravity,,  which  is  said  to 
have  put  an  end  to  his  invitations.  It  is^  however,  not  im- 
probflMe  that  he  reaUyfelt  the  uneasiness  which  he  dis- 
played. 

There  wa^  a  reason  g£  more  importance  than  his  con- 
'versation  talents,  for  Henry's  partiality.  About  this  time 
iiis  majesty  was  preparing  his  answer  to  Luther,  in  which 
sir  Thomas  assisted  his  majesty,  by  reducing  that  treatise 
into  a  proper  method.  It  was  published  in  1521,  under 
the  title  of  *^  Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  M. 
Lutherum,  &c.;''  and,  in  1523,  sir  Thcmas  published,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  '^Responsio  ad  Convicia  M.  Lotheri  cou- 
geila  in  Henricum  regem  Angli»."  Notwithstanding  the 
confidence  and  friendship  which  Henry  appeared  to  shew, 
sir  Thomas  understood  his  nature,  and  was  not  shy  in  giv- 
ing his  opinion  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  the  king  came 
unexpectedly  to  More's  house  at  Chelsea,  and  dined  with 
him ;  and  after  dinner  walked  with  him  in  his  garden,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck.  As 
soon  as  his  majesty  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  sir  Tfaoma/s 
son-in-law,  observed  to  him  how  happy  he  must  be  that 
die  king  had  treated  him  with  so  much  famiharity,  as  he 
tiad'fie^dr  seen  used  to  any  person  before,  except  tfard^ 
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nal  Wobejr^  mhptn  he  oaee  s^w  hk  tdifottj^  walk  wiib  arm 
iQ  arn.  **  I  thank  our  lord/'  aoswered  ur  Tbomas^  ^'  i 
fiod  tm  grace  my  vei^  good  lord  iodeed^  and  I  believe  be 
doik  at  siDgularly  favour  me  as  aey  sul^eot  within  this 
leajm*  Howe¥er»  son  Roper^  I  may  tell  tbee»  I  have  ee 
cauae  to  be  proud  thereof :  for,  if  ny  head  «K>u)d  wiD  hiai 
a  castle  in  Fraoce^  it  should  not  fiail  to  go.** 

In  1523,  be  was  choaeo  speaker  of  the  Heese  of  Com* 
iBOos ;  and,  soon  after,  shewed  great  intrepidity  in  fras*- 
trating  a  oMAion  for  an  oppressive  subsidy^  promoted  by  car«^ 
dinal  Wolsey,  who  came  to  tbe  house  tbinking  that  his  pre«- 
•eece  would  intimidate  tbe  members.  Ou  tike  contrsry,  the 
members  refused  to  speak  in  bis  presence,  and  sur  Thomas 
as  speaker,  gave  him  such  an  evasive  answer  as  made  him 
lea^e  tlie  house  in  a  violent  passion*    This  behaviour,  the 
cardinal  afterwards,  in  tbe  gaJlery  at  Whitehall,  complained, 
of  to  him,  and  said,  **  Would  to  God  you  had  been  ait 
BiMne,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you  speaker.**    To  which 
air  Thomas  aasweied,  *'  Your  grace  not  ef&nded»  so  would 
I  too***    There  was  at  this  time  no  great  cordiality  between 
Wolsey  and  More,  which  has  been  attributed  to  tbe  car^ 
dinars  being  jeaious*of  More*s  favour  witb  the  king.  More^ 
however,  d^s  not  appear  to  baive  been  afraid  of  bim,  and 
made  him,  on  a  remarkable  occasion,  tbe  subject  of  one  of 
his  keenest  witticisms.     During  a  dispute  in  tbe  privy* 
council,  Wolsey  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  cidl  sir  Thomas 
a  fool,  to  whicb  he  immediately  answered,  ^  Thanks  be  to 
God,  that  the  king*s  majesty  has  but  one  fool  in  his  right 
lionourable  council.**    At  length,  to  get  rid  of  this  aval,-  ia 
the  gentlest  way  he  could,  and  even  under  the  mask  oif 
honouring  bis  political  talenti^  the  cardinal  persuaded  tbe 
king  to  send  him  on  the  embassy  into  Spain  in  1526 :  but 
amnst  this  sir  Thomas  pleaded  tbe  uofevpurable  cjimate 
Off  Spain,  and  the  actual  state  of  bis  heakb,  which  his  aut- 
jesty  accepted  as  a  sufficient  plea,  saying,  '^  It  is  not  our 
meaning,  Mr.  More,  to  do  you  any  hurt,  but  to  do  yoe 
good ;  we  will  tbiek  of  some  other,  and  employ  your  ser*- 
▼ice  otherwise.**    The  following  year  he  was  joined,  with 
several  other  officers  of  state,  to  cardinal  Wdsey,  in  a 
splendid  embassy  to  France.    After  bis  return  he  was  ep»- 
poin^  chancellor  of  the  dutcby  of  Lancaster,  and  in  Julf 
15^9,  he  and  his  friend  bisbop  Tonstal  were  apfMiintsid 
aanbassadors,  to  negociate  a  peace  between  the  eaifNeroiv 
king  Henry,  aad  the  king  of  France,  whinb  w«i  Mcondt 
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in|^Iy  concluded  at  Cambray.  Sir  Tbooiaa  Heqiiitted  hiai^ 
self  in  this  negociation,  io  a  manner  which  procured  bm 
the  approl)auon  of  the  king.  It  was  sir  Thoflias'0  cuatoxn, 
when  in  the  course  of  these  onbassies  be  came  to  aay  {qm 
reign  university,  to  desire  to  be  present  at  their  readuiga 
and  disputations;  aod  be  would  socnetimes  dispute  among) 
them  himseity  and  with  so  much  readiness  and  leamiftg,  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  auditors ;  and  when  tho 
king  visited  our  own  universities^  where  be.  was  received 
with  learned  speeches,  sir  Tbona^  More  was  always  ap«rf 
pointed  to  make  an  extempore  answer  for  the  king,  as  the 
man  of  all  his  court  the  best  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

Before  sir  Thomas  went  on  bi»  last  embassy,  the  kifi|^ 
sounded  him  upon  tbe  subject  of  his  divoroe  nom  Csth&« 
rine  of  Arragon,  as  he  did  again  after  his  return  ;  but  did 
not  receive,  either  time»  an  answer  agreeable  to  his  inelb* 
nations.  Yet,  his  m^sty's  fixed  resolution  in  ^st  poina 
did  not  binder  him,  upon  the  disgrace  of  cardinal  Wobey^ 
from  intrusting  the  great  seal  with  sir  Thomas,  which  was 
delivered  to  him  Oct.  25,  I530.  His  biographers  iMura 
said  that  this  fovour  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  be  was 
the  first  layman  who  enjoyed  it ;  but  this  is  a  mistake* 
There  are  at  least  foiur  instances  of  kymen  being  chaneel^ 
lovB  before  bis  time.  Some  have  thought  that  the  hecioiw 
was  conferred  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  to  approve  tbe 
intended  divorce.  Accordingly,  he  entered  upon  it  witii 
just  atpprehensions  of  tbe  danger  to  which  it  would  expose 
him  on  that  account,  but  determined  4e  egceeute  tbe  dnliea 
of  the  office  in  a  manner  that  laight  giive  dignity  le  it ; 
and  perhaps  no  chancellor  has  ever  displayed  more  upright* 
ness^  and  integrity.  His  predecessor  Wdsey  was  a  mm  of 
unquestionable  abilities,  and  incorrupt  in  his  deoisiona: 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  proud  and  repulsiire  to  tl^ 
poorer  suitors.  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  contraiy,  made  no 
distinctions;  was  nowise  dazzled  by  superior  rank  and 
station,  and  considered  the  poor  as  especially  entitled*  to 
his  protection.  He  always  spoke  kindly  to  such,  and  heard 
them  patiently.  It  was  his  general  custom  to  sit  every 
afternoon  in  his  open  hall,  and  if  any  person  had  a  suit  to 
prefer,  he  might  state  the  case  to  him,  without  the  aid  of 
bills,  solicitors,  or  petitious.  And  such  vras  his  impar- 
tiality,  that  he  gave  a  decree  against  one  of  his  sons-in* 
law,  Mr.  Heroni  whom  he  in  vain  urged  to  refer  the  mat^ 
ter  to  arbitration,  and  who  presumed  upon  bis  relationship. 
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So  iDdeffttigable  was  he  also^  that  aldiough  be  fotind  tb^ 
office  filled  with  causes^  iM>me  of  which  |^ad  been  pending 
for  twenty  years,  he  dispatched  the  whole  within  two  years^ 
and  calling  for  the  next,  was  told  that  there  was  not  one 
left,  which  circumstance  he  ordered  to  be  entered  on  re- 
cord. 

Amidst  so  much  that  ir  honourable  to  himself,  honourable 
to  his  profession,  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  have 
yet  to  lament  that  the  force  of  popish  bigotry  induced  him 
to  become  a  persecutor  of  the  heretics,    as  they  were 
calkid.     One  Frith  had  written  against  the  corporeal  pre* 
seuce :  and  on  his  not  retracting,  after  More  had  answered 
him,  he  caused  him  to  be  burned.     ^  James  Sainton,*'  says 
Burnet,  ^  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  was  uken  to  the  lord 
chancellor's  houses  where  much  pains  was  taken  to  persuade 
him  to  discover  those  who  favoured  the  new  opinions.  But  fair 
means  not  prevailing,  More  had  him  whipped  in  his  pre* 
sence,  and  after  that  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  looked 
•on,  and  saw  him  put  to  the  rack.   He  was  burned  in  Smith- 
field/*     Lather  being  asked  whether  sir  Thomas  More  was 
executed  for  the  gospel's  sake  f  answered,  **  By  no  means, 
for  he  was  a  very  notabletyrant    He  was  the  king's  chiefest 
counsellor,  a  very  learned  and  a  very  wise  man.     He  shed 
the  blood 'of  many  innocent  Christians  that  confessed  the 
gospel,  and  plagued  and  tormented  them  like  an  execu* 
tioner."     Yet  how  discordant  does  More's  practice  seem  to 
be  to  his  opinions.     In  his  celebrated  <*  Utopia"  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion,  and  that  every  person  might  be  of  what  religion 
be  pleased  *. 

Sir  Thomas's  zeal  for  the  Romish  church  led  him,  as 
we  have  noticed,  to  write  some  treatises  in  defence  of  po« 
pery.  He  was  diought  by  these  to  have  done  great  service 
to  the  church :  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  had 

•  Iq  15^  biabop  Tonttal  and  nr  Aberetie,  nani^  SS/oer,  being  bfougbt 

Tbomas  More  boacbt  up  tbe  wbole  im.  before  bim,  be  nid,  "  Silver,  you  must 

pretsion  of  WickWt  traatUtion  of  Uie  be  tried  by  fire."    <■  Yes."  replied  tbe 

New  Tettament,  printed  in  tbat  year,  priioner,  *<  but  yea  know,  my  lord* 

and  burnt  tbem  at  PauPe  Croes.    Sir  that  fukk-^tiher  cannot  abide  tbe  fire.** 

Thomas  was  also  accessary  to  a  most  More  was  so  pleased  with  this  repartee, 

aerere  ponisbnMnt  and  beavy  fine  in-  wbicb,  as  Dr.  Henry  obsenres»  showed 

flteted  on  some  persons  who  had  im-  great  presenee  of  mind,  that  beset  tbe 

ported  Tindal's  New  TesUment  in  1530.  man  at  liberty.    Strype*s  Cranmer.  p« 

Socb,  bowerer,  was  his  loudness  for  81,  aod  Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  453; 

Wit,  that  a  repartee  would  sometimes  Henry's  History^  tcO.  U.  p.  «75,  8vo 

get  the  better  of  hit  ptrsecuttog  seal.  "  '  '             "               r        i 
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few  opportmiities  of  amassing  ricfaes,  and  that  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  were  no  adequate  reward  for  his  merit, 
the  clergy,  in  convocation,  voted  him  a  present  of  five 
thousand  pounds ;  a  vast  sum  in  those  di^s,  which  was  li- 
berally contributed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  supe- 
rior and  inferior.  When,  however,  his  friend  bishop  Ton- 
stal,  with  two  other  prelates,  waited  on  him  with  this 
present,  he  peremptorily  declined  accepting  it,  telling 
them,  that  '^  as  it  was  no  small  comfort  to  him,  that  such 
wise  and  learned  men  so  well  accepted  of  his  works,  for 
which  he  never  intended  to  receive  any  reward  but  at  the 
band  of  God,  so  he  heartily  thanked  this  honourable  body 
for  their  bountiful  consideration.''  ^The  prelates  then  re- 
quested, that  he  would  allow  them  to  present  the  money 
to  his  family  ;  but  in  this  he  was  equally  resolute  —  '*Not 
ao,  indeed,  my  lords :  I  had  rather  see  it  all  cast  into  the 
Thames,  than  that  I  or  any  of  mine  should  have  a  penny 
of  it.  For  though  your  lordships'  offer  is  very  friendly  and 
honourable  to  me,  yet  I  set  so  much  by  my  pleasure,  «nd 
ao  little  by  my  profit,  that  in  good  faith  I  would  not  for  a 
much  larger  sum  have  lost  the  rest  of  so  many  nights'  sleep 
as  was  spent  upon  these  writings.  And  yet,  notwithstand«> 
ing  that,  upon  condition  that  all  heresies'  were  suppressed, 
I  wish  that  all  my  books  were  burnt,  and  mv  labour  en- 
tirely lost."  There  was  something  new  and  peculiar  in 
every  expression  of  sir  Thomas's  thoughts ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, while  conversing  on  public  affairs,  at  Chelsea,  he 
told  his  son-in-law  Roper,  that  he  would  be  content  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river,  provided  three  things  were  estab- 
lished in  Christendom :  '*  universal  peace  —  uniformity  of 
Yiehgion  — and  a  safe  conclusion  of  the  king's  marriage,"  at 
thi^  time  in  agitation. 

During  his  chancellorship,  the  king  often  importuned 
him  to  re-consider  the  subject  of  the  divorce  -,  and  when  he 
found  l|im  persisting  in  bis  unfavourable  opinion  orthat 
measure,  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  his  answers,  and  pro- 
mised to  molest  his  conscience  no  more  on  the  subject  Sir 
Thomas,  however,  was  not*  a  man  to  be  deceived  in  a  point 
on  which  he  knew  Henry  would  not  long  bear  any  oppo- 
sition, and  determined  to  avoid  having  an  official  con- 
cern in  the  divorce,  by  resigning  his  place,  which  he  had 
held  about  three  years.  Henry  professed  to  accept  his 
r^ignation  with  great  reluctance,  bestowed  many  thanks 
and  much  praise  on  him  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  tba 

VoImXXII.  Bb 
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duties  of  that  important  trust,  and  made  him  the  most  li- 
beral promises.  But  sir  Thomas  was  too  disinterested  to 
claim  these,  and  never  asked  a  penny  for  himself  or  any 
of  his  family,  in  any  part  of  his  life.  That  he  was  perfectly- 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  with  the  sacrifice  he  had  made, 
appears  from  the  jocular  manner  in  which  he  announced 
bis.resignation  to  his  lady.  The  morning  after  he  returned 
the  great  seal,  he  went  to  Chelsea-church  with  his  lady 
aad  family,  where,  during  divine  service,  he  sat,  as  waa 
usual  with  him,  in  the  (juire,  wearing  a  surplice*,  and 
because  it  bad  been  a  custom,  after  mass  was  done,  for  one 
of  his  .gentlemen  to  go  to  bis  lady's  pew  and  say,  ^<  My 
lord  if  gone  before  ;^'  he  came  now  himself,  and  making  a 
long  bow,  said,  <'  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.*'  She,  think- 
ing it  to  be  no  more  than  his  usual  humour,  took  no  no- 
tice of  it;  but,  in  the  way  home,  be  unriddled  the  jest,  by 
acquainting  her  with  what  he  had  done  the  preceding  day. 
This,  however,  was  no  jest  to  lady  More,  who  was  of  a 
worldly  avaricious  spirit,  aud  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
pliability  of  temper,  or  submission  to  his  will.  She  there- 
fore discharged  some  of  ber  vulgar  eloquence  on  him :  — 
"  Tilly  Vally,  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  More  ?  will  you  sit 
and  make  goslings  in  the  ashes  ?  Would  to  God,  I  were 
a  man,  andyoii  should  quickly  see  what  I  would  do.  What ! 
^why,  gp  forward  with  the  best:  for,  as  my  mother  wfs 
^ont  to  say.  It  is  ever  better  to  rule,  than  to  be  ruled ; 
and,  therefore,  I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  ruled, 
where  I  might  rule.**  Sir  Thomas  contented  himself  with 
replying :  *^  By  my  fiutb,  wife,  I  dare  say  you  speak  truth ; 
for  I  never  found  you  willing  to  be  ruled  yet.** 

Sir  Thomas  certainly  hi^  none  of  his  lady*8  worldly 
prudence.  During  his  holding  the  chancellorship,  his  inte- 
grity prevented  any  accession  of  wealth,  and  his  generous 
spirit  inclined  him  to  live  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion. What  added  to  his  expences  was,  that  all  his  chil- 
dren, single  and  married,  with  their  respective  families^ 
lived  in  his  house.     He  found  his  Bnances,  therefore,  at  a 

*  SfT  Tbomsf  fr«^aeDtly  sttfitad  in  faid  fhe  duke  si  thtj  returned  to  hit 

tbkway  •!  the  ^lebratioo  ofdmoe  boate,  *<wh«ta  parithclerk!  a  pariah 

Mr?ioe  io  the  church  at  Cbeltea.    Tha  dark !  you  dishonoar  Uie  kiag  and  hit. 

dokaof  Norfolk  coming  ouc  day  to  dine  office."     '*  Nay/'  said    sir  'Hioinat, 

with  hill  whilst   be  was  chanoenor,  **  you  mar  not  think  your  roaster  and 

foQiid  htm  at  church,  waaring  a  sur*  mine  will  b<  offeaded  with  me  for  tenr- 

plice,  and   singing    with    the    quirt:  ing God,  ^  master,  or  thereby  count 

'•  6— d's  body,  my  lord  ohancellor,"  his  office  dishoooured.*' 
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rery  law  ebb ;  tbe  whole  of  hit  yearly  inccMne,  after  r6« 
aigning  tbe  chancellorship,   not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds.  And  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  married 
children,  he  sent  them  to  their  respective  homes,  discharged 
all  bis  state  servants,  and  disposed  of  his  equipages.  About 
this  time,  his  father  sir  John  More  died,  to  whom  he  had 
always  behaved  with  the  highest  degree  of  filial  piety. 
When  chancellor,  he  never  passed  through  Westminster- 
ball,  in  his  way  to  the  court  of  chancery,  without  going 
into  that  of  the  King^s-bench,  when  his  father  was  sitting 
there,  and  asking  his  blessing  upon  his  knees ;  and  when 
they  bappenetl  to  meet  at  the  readings  at  Lincoln*s.Inn, 
he  always  offered  the  precedence  to  bis  father :  which,  on 
account  of  his  son^s  post  as  chancellor,  sir  John  properly 
declined.     Filial  piety,  indeed,  and  all  the  relative  duties, 
ferm  one  of  the  brightest  features  in  the  character  of  sir 
ThoQias  More;  and  some  of  the  proofs  he  gave  of  this,  on 
which  we  are  now  perhaps  inclined  to  bestow  a  smile,  were 
then  objects  of  reverence. 

He  now  resigned  himself  to  that  plan  of  retirement,  study,- 
and  devotion,  which  had  always  been  most  agreeable  to  him; 
but  be  could  no  longer  expect  to  enjoy  this  without  inter* 
mption. '   He  knew  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  temper  of 
bis  royal  master,  who  had  already  divorced  queen  Cathe-*- 
rine,  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  expected  that  what  be 
bad  done  should  be  approved  with  more  than  silent  acqui- 
escence.    The  coronation  of  the  new  queen  being  fixed' 
for  May  31,   1533,  sir  Thomas  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  ceremony ;  but  this  be  declined,  as  be  still  re- 
tained his  former  opinions  on  the  unlawfulness  of  the  di^ 
vorce.     This,  which  Henry  would  naturally  construe  into' 
an  insult,  provoked  him  extremely,  conscious  as  he  was 
that  tbe  opinions  of  sir  Thomas  would  have  great  weight* 
with  the  people.     Various  means  were  therefore  tried  to 
gain  tiim  over,  and  when  these  proved  inefiectual,  a  more 
harsh,  but  in  those  days,  not  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
eeeding  took  place.    In  tbe  ensuing  parliament  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  attidnting  sir  Thomas,^ 
bishop  Fishery  and  some  others,  of  misprision  of  treason, 
for  countenancing  and  encouraging  Elizabeth  Barton,  the- 
maid  of  Kent  (See  Euz.  Barton,  vol.  TV.)  in  her  trei* 
sonable  practices.     When  this  bill  came  to  be  read  a  thnrd 
time,  the  House  of  Lords  addressed  tbe.king.to  know  his 
pleasure,  whether  sir  Thomas  might  not  be  sufiered  te 
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speak  ill  hip  own  defence ;  but  Henry  would  not  consent  to 
thisy  nor  when  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  defend  himself  there,  would  the  king 
permit  him :  but  he  assigned  a  committee  of  the  privy* 
council  to  hear  his  justification.  The  affair  of  Barton^ 
however,  was  a  mere  pretence,  the  object  of  this  com- 
mittee being  to  draw  from  him,  either  by  fair  words  or 
threatenings,  an  assent  to  the  divorce  and  the  second  mar« 
riage.  When  the  commissioners,  who  were  Cranmer,  now 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor  Audley, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  i^cretary  Cromwell,  found  that 
their  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  they  told  him^  that 
their  instructions  were  to  charge  him  with  ingratitude, 
and  ^*  to  inform  him,  that  his  majesty  thought  there  never 
was  a  servant  so  villainous,  or  a  subject  so  traitorous  to 
his.  prince,  as  he  was  ;*'  and,  **  in  support  of  this  heavy 
charge  against  him,  they  were  to  allege  his  subtle  and  si- 
nister devices,  in  procuring  his  majesty  to  set  forth  a  boob 
to  his  great  dishonour  throughout  all  Christendom:  by^ 
which  he  had  put  a  sword  into  tbepope'shand  to  fight  against 
himself;* 

The  book  here  alluded  to  was  king  Henry^s  ^'Asserti^ 
septem  Sacramentorum,**  &c.  already  mentioned,  in  which 
sir  Thomas  had  assisted  his  majesty.  8ir  Thomas  was  a 
good  deal  astonished  at  the  turn  now  given  to  that  aa^aist- 
ance;  but,  assuming  his  usual  courage,  told  the  comonis- 
stoners  that  these  terrors  were  arguments  for  children,  and 
not  for  him :  but  as  for  the  book  which  they  had  nien- 
tioned,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  king 
would  ever  lay  it  to  his  charge,  as  his  majesty  was  himself 
better  acquainted  with  that  affair,  and  with  bis  innocence 
in  it,  than  any  other  person  could  be.  The  king,  be  said^ 
wt^ll  knew  that  he  had  not  procured,  nor  counselled,  the 
writing  of  that  book  :  and  when  he  revised  it  by  the  ldng*a 
(K^^mmand,  and  found  the  pope*s  authority  defended  and 
advcMieed  verjr  highly,  he  remonstrated  against  it  to  his 
majesty,  and  told  hiro^  that,  as  he  '(night  not  ato^y$  be  in 
amity  with  the  pdpe^  he  ^Onght  it  best  that  it  should  be 
amended  in  that  point,  and  the  pope's  authority  be  foate 
idenderly  touched.  Nay,  said  the  king,  that  shall  it  not : 
w6  are  so  nruch  indebted  to  the  isee  of  Ron>e,  that  we  caa<^ 
not  do  too  much  honour  unto  it.  Upon  this  he  put  his 
»»Jo«ty  farther  in  mind  of  the  statute  of  Premunire,  which 
had  p^red  away  a  good  part  of  the  pope's  anthority  and. 
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jMMtoral  Cftre.  To  which  the  king  replied,  <<  Whatsoever 
impediment  there  may  be  to  the  contrary,  we  will  set  forth 
that  authority  to  the  uttermost ;  for  we  received  from,  the 
Roman  see  our  crown  imperial/'  which,  till  it  was  told 
him  from  his  majesty's  own  mouthy  he  never  heard  of 
before.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  when  his  majesty  shouU 
be  informed  of  this,  and  should  recollect  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  upon  this  head,  he  would  of  himself  entirely 
clear  him  of  the  charge.  . 

The  commissioDers  were  probably  conscious  that  these 
assertions  were  true ;  at  least  they  could  make  no  reply, 
and  therefore  dismissed  sir  Thomas,  who  feeling  a  consi- 
derable elation  of  mind  on  his  return  home,  his  son-int-law 
,  Roper  ai»ked  him  if  his  high  spirits  were  owing  to  his  bav^ 
log  succeeded  in  procuring  his  name  to  be  struck  cnit  of 
the  bill  of  attainder  ?  Sir  Thomas's  answer  showed  that  he 
bad  been  more  tenacious  of  his  consistency  than  of  his  iifej: 
<<  In  troth,  son,  I  bad  forgotten  that ;  but  if  thou  wouldst 
know  why  I  am  so  joyful,  in  good  faith  it  is  this :  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  given  the  de\il  so  foul  a  fall ;  for  I  have  grone  so 
liar  with  these  lords,  that  without  great  shame  I  can  never 
go  back."  He  had  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to  eicasperaXe 
the  king  beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness;  and  that  monarch, 
who  could  forget  friendship  and  attachment  as  hastily  as 
he  conferred  them,  irritated  at  having  his  former  sentiments 
respecting  the  pope  so  unseasonably  recalled,  declared  that 
the  bill  of  attainder  should  proceed  against  him.  And 
when  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  secretary  Cromwell  hinted 
that  the  upper  house  would  not  pass  the  bill  without  hear- 
ing sir  Thomas  in  his  own  defence,  the  king  declared  that 
he  should  be  present  himself,  and  he  presumed  that  the 
bouse  would  not  in  that  case  dare  to  reject  it.  He  was  at 
length,  however,  diverted  from  this  purpose  oh  its*  being 
suggested  that  some  better  opportunity  might  be  found  to 
proceed  against  sir  Thomas,  and  on  being  persuaded  by 
bis  counsellors  that,  as  to  the  present  accusations,  the 
public  would  think  him  more  worthy  of  praise  than  blame. 
Sir  Thomas's  name  was  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  bill ; 
and  although,  taking  advanuge  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
bis  enemies  endeavoured  to  bring  against  him  accusations 
of  improper  conduct  in  his  office  of  judge,  these  served 
only  to  demonstrate  the  strict  integrity  which  guided  all 
hk  decisions,  and  that  when  gifts  were  sometimes  tendered 
to  him  by  the  clients  of  the  court,  he  always  refiiaedy  or 
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returned  thetn,  and  often  with  bis  characteristic  homoor. 
One  lady,  in  whose  favour  he  had  given  a  decree,  pfe- 
'  sented  him,  as  a  new  yearns  gift,  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and 
in  them  forty  pounds.  He  immediately  returned-  the 
money,  saying,  ^^  Since  it  would  be  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners to  refuse  a  new  year's  gift  from  a  lady,  I  am  content 
to  take  your  gloves ;  but  as  for  the  linings  I  utterly  re- 
fuse it." 

The  king,  however,  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing his  resentment  in  its  full  extent  In  15^34  an  act  was 
passed  declaring  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ar« 
ragon  to'be  void,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  con- 
firming his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  entailing  the 
crown  upon  the  issue  of  the  latter.  The  act  also  obliged 
persons  of  all  ranks  to  take  an  oath,  the  form  of  whieb  was 
prescribed  to  them,  and  by  which  they  swore  to  maintain  the 
contents  of  this  act  of  succession ;  and  whosoever  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprison  of 
treason,  and  punished  accordingly.  Soon  after,  a  com- 
mittee of  the.  council  met  at  Lambeth,  where  sir  Thomas 
More,  the  only  Jayman,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  were 
cited  to  take  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas,  after  perusing  the 
act,  said  *^  he  would  blame  neither  those  who  made  the 
act,  nor  those  who  had.  uken  the  oath ;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  though  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  succession  in  a 
form  of  his  own  drawing  up,  yet  the  oath  which  was  offered 
to  him  was  so  worded,  that  his  conscience  revolted  against 
it,  and  he  could  not  take  it  with  safety  to  his  soul.V 

Conscience  was  not  a  light  word  in  the  mouth  of  air 
Thomas  More.  However  we  may  lament  its  misdirection 
in  matters  of  religion,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  guide  of 
^1  his  actions.  After  he  had  been  dismissed  on  the.  former 
accusations  by  the  privy  council,  when  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk advised  him  to  incline  a  little  more  to  the  king's  plea^* 
sure,  and  repeated  the  saying  that  the  ^<  wrath  of  a  prince 
is  death,^*  he  replied,  ^*  Is  that  all  ?  my  lord,  in  good  faith 
then  there  is  no  more  difference  between  your  grace  and 
me,  but  that  1  shall  die  to-day,  and  you  to-morrow.  It  is 
surely  better  to  offend  an  earthly  king  than  the  king  of 
heaven  ;  and  temporal  death  ought  to  be  less  the  object  of 
ourdread,  than  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty." 

Every  persuasion  to  make  him  take  the  oath  of  succes* 
sion  being  iuefiectual,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  for  four  dayp,  in  whicn  lime 
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it  was  debated  by  the  king^  and  council  what  coarse  it  was 
best  to  take  with  bim.  Arcbbisbop  Cranmer,  who  higbly 
esteemed  his  virtues  and  integrity^  and  did  much  to  pre- 
serve biniy  urged  that  sir  Thomas's  proposal  of  swearing  to 
the  succession,  without  confining  him  to  the  terms  of  the 
prescribed  oath,  might  be  accepted ;  but  to  this  the  king 
would  not  agree,  and  sir  Thomas  again  refusing,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Here  his  characteristic  humour  did 
not  forsake  him,  for  when  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been' 
under  some  obligations  to  him,  apologized  for  not  being 
abie  to  entertain  him  as  he  could  wish,  without  incurring 
the  king's  displeasure,  he  said,  *^  Master  lieutenant,  when- 
ever I  find  fault  with  the  entertainment  which  you  provide 
for  me,  do  you  turn  me. out  of  doors."  During  the  first 
month  of  his  confinement  be  had  to  resist  the  importunities 
of  his  wife,  who  urged  bis  submission  to  the  king  upon 
worldly  consid^alions,  and  told  her  he  would  not  risk  the 
loss  of  eternity  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  that  might  not 
last  a  year,  and  would  not  be  an  equivalent,  if  it  were  to 
last  a  thousand. 

The  same  motives  prevailed  with  him  when  the  act  of 
supremacy,  now  passed,  was  tendered  to  him,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  sQnt  on. purpose.     His  answer 
was,  that  ^*  the  statute  was  like  a  two-edged  sword ;  if  he 
spoke  against  it,  he  should  procure  the  death  of  his  body  ; 
and  if  he  consented  to  it,  he  should  purchase  the  death  of 
his  soul."     Such  wer^  the  mistaken  views  entertained  by 
this  illustrious  character,  of  an  act  which  gave  the  first 
effectual  blow  to  papal  tyranny  in  these  kingdoms.     His 
unalterable  attachment  to  the  interests  of  popery  appeared 
just  after,  when  Rich,   the  solicitor-general,    and   som^ 
others,  were  sent  to  take  away  bis  books,  papers,  and 
writing-implements.     Rich  endei^voured  to  argue  with  him 
in  this  manner,  **  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  put  this  case  to  you : 
If  there  were  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  made,  that  all  the 
realm  should  take  me  for  king,  would  not  you,  Mr.  More, 
take  roe  to  be  so?"  **  Yes,"  said  sir  Thomas,  *Vthat  I 
would."     Rich  then  put  the  case  that  an  HtA  of  pariiament 
should  make  him  pope,  to  which  sir  Thomas  answered,  'Uhat 
the  parliament  might    intermeddle  without  impropriety 
in  the  state  of  temporal  princes ;  but  as  to  his  second  sup- 
position, he  would  put  a  case  himself,  whether  if  an  act  of 
padrliament  should  ordain  that  God  should  not  be  God,  Mr. 
Rich  would  own  that  be  should  not  ?"    The  conversation 
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here  ended,  but  Rich  took  occaidoQ  from  it  to  swear  oo  sif 
Thomas's  trial,  that  he  had  said  that  the  parliament  could 
not  make  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church.  This  »ir 
Thomas  denied,  and  it  was  not  clearly  proved ;  hut  bia 
sentiments  might  surely,  without  much  straining,  admit  of 
the  inference. 

After  a  yearns  imprisonment,  he  was  by  the  king^s  com* 
mand  brought  to  bis  trial  at  t^e  king's  bench  in  Westpoia* 
ster,  upon  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  in  denying  the 
lung's  supremacy.  His  long  confinement  had  much  im-^ 
paired  his  health,  yet  he  defended  himself  with  great  elo- 
quence, and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  jury,  however,  found  him  guilty,  and  he  re- 
ceived sentence  as  a  traitor.  He  then  addressed  the  court, 
concluding  with  these  words :  ^^  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  my  lord^,  but  that  as  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Paul  waa 
present  and  consented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept 
their  clothes  who  stoned  bim  to  death,  and  yet  they  are 
DOW  both  holy  saints  in  heaven,  and  shall  there  continue 
friends  for  ever ;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall  therefore  right 
heartily  pray,  that  though  your  lordships  have  now  been 
judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may  yet  here- 
after all  meet  together  in  heaven  to  our  everlasting  salva- 
tion i  and  so  I  pray  God  preserve  you  all,  and  especially 
my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  send  him  faithful  coun- 
sellors." 

As  they  were  conducting  bim  from  Westminster-hall  to 
the  Tower,  with  the  axe  carried  before  him,  according  to 
the  usual  manner,  a  very  affecting  scene  took  place  between 
air  Thomas  and  bis  favourite  daughter,  Margaret  wife  of 
Mr.  Roper,  who  eagerly  pressed  through  the  guards  to  see 
him.  She  could,  however,  only  articulate  ^^  My  father ! 
Oh  !  my  father !"  when  sir  Thomas,  more  affected  by  this 
than  by  all  that  had  happened,  recommended  her  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  God.  She  was  then  reluctantly  separated  from 
him,  but  thinking  this  might  be  the  last  time,  she  again 
broke  through  the  crowd,  and  embraced  him  in  speechless 
agony.  Th^  numerous  spectators,  and  even  the  guards, 
sympathized  in  the  sufferings  of  these  illuatrious  persons; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  were  parted,  never  to 
ineet  again. 

His  behaviour  in  prison  during  the  short  remainder  of 
his  life  corresponded  with  the  firmness  and  placid  temper 
he  had  hitherto  displayed.    Among  the  laat  visitors  whom 
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He  received  was  sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  oel^rated  ftnnder 
4>f  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  whom  the  king  selected  to 
iofortn  him  of  the  time  of  his  eicecution.  The  iotimatioii 
was  sudden.  It  was  on  July  6, 1535,  that  sir  Thomas  Pope 
told  him  he  was  to  be  beheaded  that  same  day  at  nine 
o^clock,  and  that  therefore  he  must  immediately  prepare 
himself.  More  received  the  news  with  his  usual  cheerful* 
ness,  and  as  the  king  had  further  intimated  his  pleasure  that 
be  should  not  use  many  words  at  his  execution,  he  promised 
obedience^  and  only  requested  that  his  daughter  Margaret 
might  be  at  his  buriaL  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  answer  to 
this,  informed  him  that  the  king  had  already  consented 
that  his  wife  and  children,  and  any  of  his  friends,  might 
be  present ;  at  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction. 

At  this  trying  moment,  he  not  only  retained  his  forti- 
tude and  cheerfulness,  but  to  the  last  gave  proofs  of  that 
facetious  turn,  which  it  would  appear  he  could  not  suppress 
under  any  circumstances.  When  Pope  appeared  to  be 
very  melancholy  at  the  consideration  of  his  friend's  ap- 
proaching death,  sir  Thomas  More^  inspecting  bis  own 
water  in  the  urinal,  put  on  the  grave  airs  of  a  quack,  and 
said  archly,  ^'  I  see  no  danger  but  that  this  man  might  live 
longer,  if  it  had  pleased  the  king."  Their  parting  at  last 
was  more  serious,  sir  Thomas  endeavouring  to  comfort  his 
friend  with  the  prospect  of  eternal  felicity,  in  which,  he 
hoped,  they  should  have  a  happy  meeting.  As  soon  as 
Pope  was  gone  he  dressed  himself  in  the  best  cloatbs  he 
bad,  and  when  the  lieutenant  suggested  that  these  weie 
too  good  for  the  executioner's  perquisite,  ^^  If  they  were 
cloth  of  gold,"  said  sir  Thomas,  *^  I  should  think  them 
well  bestowed  on  him  who-  was  to  do  me  so  singular  a  be- 
nefit" He  was  prevailed  on,  however,  to  exchange  them 
for  a  gown  of  frieze;  and  out  of  the  little  money  which  he 
had  left,  he  sent  an  angel  of  gold  to  the  executioner. 

About  nine  o'clock  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
on  Tower-hiil,  where  observing  that  the  sca£Foid  was  ap- 
parently a  weak  structure,  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  *^  I 
pray  you,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up ;  and  as  for  my 
coming  down,  you  may  let  me  shift  for  myself."  He  then 
knelt  down,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  in  his  devotions, 
he  got  up  again,  and  said  to  the  executioner,  **  Pluck  up 
thy  spirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office.  My 
oeck  b  very  short ;  take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike 
not  awry,  for  thy  credit's  sake/'     In  the  same  humour,  he 
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bid  the '  executioner  tUj  till  he  bad  removed  bis  beard^ 
M  for  that/'  he  said,  *'  had  committed  no  treason.''  These 
were  his  last  words,  after  which  his  head  was  instantly  se- 
vered from  his  body.  ' 

Thus  died  sir  Thomas  More,  who,  for  learning,  inte- 
grity, and  magnanimity,  was  one  of  the  most  ilLustrious 
men  of  the  age,  and  who  would  haVe  exceeded  all  bis  con- 
temporaries, had  his  mind  been  accessible  to  the  light  that 
was  then  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness  of  superstition. 
He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well-proportioned ;  his 
complexion  fair,  with  a  slight  tincture  of  red ;  his  hair  of  a 
dark  chesnut  colour;  bis  beard  thin  ;  his  eyes  grey;  his 
countenance  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  expressive  of  the 
temper  of  his  mind  ;  his  voice  neither  strong  nor  shrill,  but 
clear  and  distinct.  In  walking,  his  right  shoulder  appeared 
higher  than  the  other ;  but  this  was  the  effect  of  habit,  and 
not  any  defect  in  his  form.  He  was  generally  negligent  in 
bis  dress,  unless  where  his  place  required  more  splendour^ 
His  diet  was  simple  and  abstemious;  and  he  seldom  tasted 
wine  but  when  he  pledged  those  who  drank  to  him. 

Piety,  as  then  understood  to  consist  in  a  variety  of  pe- 
riodical observances,  was  a  constant  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. It  was  his  custom*,  besides  his  private  prayers,  to 
read  the  Psalms  and  Litany  with  his  wife  and  children 
in  the  morning  ;  and  every  night  to  go  with  his  whole  fa- 
mily into  the  chapel,  and  there  devoutly  read  the  Psalms 
and  Collects  with  them.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
attendance  at  Chelsea  church ;  but  he  had  also  a  private 
chapel  attached  to  his  house,  where  he  performed  many  of 
his  devotions,  particularly  on  Fridays,  when  he  remained 
the  whole  day  so  employed.  In  bis  hours  of  relaxation,  he 
bad  recourse  to  mu»c  ;  and  bad  always, a  person  to  read 
whilst  he  was  at  table,  in  order  to  prevent  all  improper 
conversation  before  his  children  and  servants ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  reading,  it  was  his  custom  to  ask  those  who 
were  at  dinner,  whether  they  understood  what  had  been 
read.  He  also  made  remarks  himself  on  any  striking  pas- 
sage, which,  it  may  easily  be  conceived^  were  entertain- 
ing and  edifying. 

He  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  particularly,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  Erasmus,  and  also  with  Colet,  Grocyn, 
Linacre,  William  Latimer,   Liiy^  Tonstal,  Pole,    Fisher, 
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&G.  Nqr  was  he  less  respected  and  admired  abroad*. 
When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  heard  of  his  death,  be  said 
to  sir  Thomas  Elliot,  the  ambassador  from  England  at  his 
court,  <'  My  lord  ambassador,  we  understand  that  the  king 
your  master  has  put  to  death  bis  faithful  servant,  and  grave 
and  wise  counsellor,  sir  Thomas  More.' -  The  ambassador 
answered  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  **  Well,"  re- 
sumed the  emperor,  **  it  is  top  true;  and  this  we  will  say, 
that  if  we  had  been  master  of  such  a  9ervant,  of  whose 
abilities  ourself  hdve  had  these  many  years  no  small  ex- 
perience, we  would  rather  have  lost  the  best  city  in  our 
dominions,  than  so  worthy  a  counsellor.''  We  are  even 
told  that  Henry  himself  felt  some  compunction  at  sir 
Thomas  More's  death,  and  that  when  the  news  of  it  was 
brought  to  him,  he  said  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  ^^  Thou 
art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death,"  and  rising  hastily,  shut 
himself  up  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  in  great  perturbation 
of  mind.  The  queen,  it  has  been  thou^t  by  some,  was 
not  entirely  innocent  of  this  charge  fy  but  the  accusation 
from  the  king  was  rather  a  pretence  on  his  part,  in  pur- 
suing sir  Thomas  to  the  scaffold,  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
zealous  and  inflexible. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
though  nothing  but  bis  **  Utopia"  has  long  been  read ; 
which  is  owing  to  their  having  been  chiefly  of  the  polemic 
kind,  and  written  in  defence  of  a  cause  which  could  not  be 
supported.  His  English  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  order  of  queen  Mary,  in  1557 ;  his  Latin,  at 
Basil,  in  1563;  and  at  Louvain,  in  1566;  and  show  that 
be  was  admirably  skilled  in  every  branch  of  polite  learning^. 

As  to  his  family,  by  his  first  wife  he  had  four  children, 
who  all  survived  him ;  three  daughters  and  one  son,  named 

*  More*s  great  gnndsoo  has  de-  pitietb  me  to  remember  onto  what  mi- 

▼oted  ibe  1 2th  chapter  of  hit  Life  of  «ir  aery,  poor  loul,  ebe  will  ahortly  coiae. 

Thooiaff,  to  an  account  of  the  effect  Tlieae  danoet  of  bert  will  prove  socli 

produced  oo  the  mioda  of  the  moatemi-  dancefi,  that  the  will  apum  our  beads 

Dent  men  of  the  tiroes  by  hit  execu-  off  like  foot-balla ;  bat  it  will  not  be 

tion.    After  reading  it,  who  would  envy  long  ere  her  head  will  dance  the  lijie 

hit  enenDies  ?  dance.'* 

f  Oo  one  occation,  when  air  Thomaa         X  ^^  *  minute  accoont  of  hit  works 

Move's  daughter  Margaret  gained  ad-  in  Oldys'j  Librarian,  and  particularly 

mittance  to  him  in  the  Tower,  he  asked  in  the  prefatory  matter  to  Dtbdin'a 

her  how  queen  Anne  did  ?  **  In  faith,  editioo  of  the  **  Utopia."    For  sir  Tho« 

father,*'   said  she,  **  oarer  better : —  masN  patrooage  of  Holbein,  see  our 

tbera  is  nothmg  else  in  the  court  but  life  of  that  artist,  and  Mr.  Dibdiu'a 

i|ai(ciag  and  aportiog." — "  Never  bet-  account   of  the  ▼arioot  portraila  of 

ter  ?*'  said  he«  «  alas,  Meg,  alas  I  it  Mora. 
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JobD,  after  bis  gri^tidfatber.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  three 
daughters  first,  and  his  wife  very  much  desired  a  boy  :  at 
last  she  brought  him  this  sod,  who  appeiiaring  weak  in  his 
iotellectS)  sir  Thomas  said  to  his  lady,  ^^Thou  hast  prayed 
so  long  for  a  boy,  that  thou  hast  one  now  who  wUl  be  a 
boy  as  long  as  be  lives/'  By  a  liberal  educatioui  boweiver, 
his  natural  parts  seem  to  have  been  <much  improved* 
Among  Erasmus's  letters,  there  is  one  written  to  him,  in 
i^ch  that  great  scholar  calls  him  ^^Optimse  Spei  Ado- 
lescens."  Rasmus  also  inscribed  to  'him  the  ^'  Nux  of 
Ovid,"  and  "  An  Account  of  Aristotle's  Works."  After 
^,e  death  of  bis  father  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
refusing  the  same  oath  of  supremacy,  and  condemned,  but 
afterwards  pardoned,  and  set  at  liberty,  which  fisivour  he 
did  not  long  survive.  He  was  married  very  young  to  a 
Yorkshire  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons*  His  eldest 
son  Ttiomas  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who,  being  a 
zealous  Roman  catholic,  gave  the  family  estate  to  bis 
younger  brother^  and  took  orders  at  Rome ;  whence,  by 
the  pope's  command,  he  came  a  missionary  into  Ekrgland. 
He  afterwards  lived  at  Rome;  where,  and  in  Spain,  he 
negociated  the  affairs  of  the  English  clergy  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  He  died,  aged  fifty-n me  years,  in  April  1625; 
and,  two  years  after,  was  printed  in  4to,  with  a  dedication 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  king  Charles  I.'s  queen,  his  ^^  Life  of 
sir  Thomas  More^"  his  great  grandfather.  The  learned 
author  of  the  ^<  Life  of  Erasmus"  says,  that  ^  this  Mr« 
More  was  a  narrow-minded  zealot,  and  a  very  fanatic ;" 
and  afterwards  adds,  very  justly,  that  "  there  is  no  relying 
on  such  authors  as  these,  unless  they  cite  chapter  and 
verse." 

As  for  sir  Thomas's  daughters,  the  eldest  of  them,  Mar- 
garet, was  married  to  William  Roper,,  esq.  of  Well-hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Eltbani,  in  Kent ;  who  wrote  the  "  Life" 
of  bis  father-in-law,  which  was  published  by  Hearne  at 
Oxford,  in  1716,  8va  She  was  a  woman  of  great  talents 
and  amiable  manners,  and  seems  to  have  been  to  More 
what  Tullia  was  to  her  father  Cicero,  his  delight  and  com- 
fort. The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  her  education ;  and 
she  became  learned  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  but  in  music,  arithmetic,  and  other  sciences. 
She  wrote  two  "  Declamations"  in  English,  which  her  fa- 
ther and  she  turned  into  Latin  ;  and  both  so  elegantly,  that 
it  was  hard  to  determine  which  was  best.     She  wrote  also  a 
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tieatise  of  the  "  Four  last  Things;**  and,  by  her  sagacity, 
corrected  a  corrupt  place  in  "  St.  Cyprian,"  reading  "  ner- 
ves sinceritatis/'  for  <'  nisi  vos  sinderitatis."  Erasmus 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  as  to  a  woman  famous  not  only  for 
virtue  and  piety,  but  also  for  true  and  solid  learnings 
Cardinal  Pole  was  so  affected  with  the  elegance  of  her  La- 
tin style,  that  he  could  not  at  first  believe  what  he  read  to 
be  penned  by  a  woman.  This  deservedly*iUustrious  lady 
died  in  1544,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Donstan's  church  in 
Canterbury,  with  her  father^s  head  in  her  arms,  according 
to  her  desire;  for  she  had  found  means  to  procure  his 
bead,  after  it  had  remained  upon  London-bridge  fourteen 
days,  and  had  carefully  preserved  it  in  a  leaden  box,  till 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  Canterbury,  to 
the  bur}ing-place  of  the  Ropers  in  the  church  above  men- 
tioned*. Of  five  children  which  she  brought,  there  was  a 
daughter  Mary,  as  famous  for  parts  and  learning  almost  as 
herself.  This  Mary  was  one  of  the  gentlewomen,  as  they 
were  then  called,  of  queen  Mary^a  privy  chamber.  She 
translated  into  English  part  of  her  grandfather's  *^  Expo-» 
sition  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour;'*  and  also  **  Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastical  History"  from  the  Greek  into  Latin ;  but 
this  latter  translation  was  never  published,  being  antici- 
pated by  Christopherson's  Version. 

Sir  Thomas  had  no  children  by  bis  second  wife,  who  was 
a  widow,  named  Alice  Middleton,  and  who  surviving  him 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  house  at  Chelsea,  his  estate  being 
seized  as  a  forfeiture  by  the  crown ;  but  the  king  allowed 
her  an  annuity  of  20/.  for  her  life.  His  last  male  descend- 
ant is  said  to  have  been  the  rev.  Thomas  More,  who  died 
at  Bath  in  1795,  The  present  lady  Ellenborough  is  said 
to  be  a  female  descendant.  ^ 

MOREAU  (Jacob  Nicolas),  a  French  advocate,  coun- 
sellor, of  the  flu/tf*  of  Provence,  historiographer  of  France, 

*  Id  (he  wall  of  this  vault  it  a  small  of  the  vaolt  for  some  of  the  late  tii{ 

fiichCy  where,  behind  an  iron  grate,  is  Edward  Dering^s  family,  whose   first 

kept  •  Bcnll  called  sir  Thomas  More*s,  lady  was  a  desceodant  of  the  Ropers, 

vhioh  Jlir.  OosUiDgy  a  clergyman  of  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  ia  art.  Margax 

Canterb.ury,  informed  Mr.  Granger  be  rita  Ropcra. 
liad  seen  several  times  on  the  opening- 

I  The  life  of  sir  Thomas  More  has  been  written  by  Staple'on,  by  his  grand- 
•on  Tlwnnas  More,  by  Hoddetdon,  by  his  sen  in-law  Roper,  and  more  re-> 
cently  by  Wamer»  Mr;  Cayley,  Jan.  and  Mr.  Macdiarmid,  in  his  *■  Lives  of 
British  Statesmen.*'  J)r.  Wordsworth  has  alio  given  a  life  in  his  "  Ecctesiasticat 
Biography"  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  library,  which  he  attribntes  to  Hhrps- 
iekU— Jortm'a  Lift  of  firMmus,  kc  l&c— Lysons's  fiaviront,  vok  II. 
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and  librarian  to  the  queen^  was  bom  -  at  St  Florentine 
Dec.  20,  1717.     Of  bis  early  life  we  bave  little  accounv 
but  it  appears  that  he  quitted  his  professional  engagements 
in  the  country  when  young,  and  came  to  Paris  to  indulge 
his  taste  for  study  and  speculation.     Having  acquired  con- 
siderable fame  by  his  writings,  he  was  appointed  historio^ 
grapber  of  France,  and  was  long  employed  in  collecting 
and  arranging  all  the  charters,  historical  documents,  and 
edicts  and  declarations  of  the  French  legislature  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  day.     This  vast  col- 
lection being  reduced  to  order  was  put  undin*  his  especial 
care,  under  the  title  of  **  Depot  des  chartres  et  de  legisla- 
tion :"  whether  it  was  dispersed  at  the  revolution  does  not 
appear.     He  abo  employed  his  pen  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
some  arising  from   temporary  circumstances,  and  others 
.  suggested  probably  in  the  course  of  his  researches.    Among 
these  are :  1.  ^*  Observateur  HoUaadais,'*  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal journal,  consisting  of  forty-five  papers,  written  against 
the  measures  of  the  English  court,  at  what  period  we  know 
not,  as  our  authority  does  not  specify  its  date.     2.  ^^  Me- 
moire  pour  servir  2i  Thistoire  des  Cacouac,'*   1757,   12mo, 
a  satire,  which  was  probably  of  a  beneficial  tendency,  as 
it  created  him  enemies  among  the  irreligious  writers  of 
France.     3.  <*  Memoires  pour  servir  k  Tbistoire  de  notre 
temps,**  1757,  2  vob.  12mo.     4.  "  Devoirs  d'un  prince,** 
1775,  8vo,  reprinted  1782.     In  this  be  is  said  to  have  ex- 
posed the  dangers  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  hf  ve  predicted 
Its  ruin  from  that  torrent  of  corruption  which  would  one 
day  overwhelm  both  the  flatterers  and  the  flattered.     5. 
**  Principes  de  morale  politique  et  du  droit  public,  ou  Dis-^ 
cours  sur  Thistoire  de  France,**  1777 — 178<^,  21  vols.  8vo. 
Tliis,  which  is  bis  principal  work,  attracted  much  attentioa. 
by  the  boldness  and  fireedom  of  some  of  bis  opinions,  but 
these  he  did  not  carry  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  class  him 
among  the  revolutionary  writers ;  for  while  some  critics  in 
France  consider  him  as  never  separating  the  cause  of  the 
people  from  that  of  the  prince,  others  condemn  him  for 
writing  under  ministerial  influence,  and  inclining  to  the 
support  of  arbitrary  power.    It  was  his  maxim  that  every 
thing  should  be  done/or  the  people,  but  nothing  by  them, 
and  that  the  best  state  of  France  would  be  that  in  which 
the  people  received  their  laws  from  the  absolute  will  of  a 
chief.     Upon  account  of  these  sentiments  he  is  said  to  have 
been  refused  a  place  in  the  French  academy ;  yet  he  was 
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not  guUlotinedt  as  has  been  reported,  but  survived  all  the 
liorrors  of  the  revolution,  and  died  quietly  at  Cbambouci, 
near  Su  Germain-en-Laye,  in  17^0.  His  personal  cha* 
racter  is  represented  as  Tery  amiable.  He  was  a  good 
father,  a  good  husband,  and  a  friend  to  religion  and 
peace.  * 

MOREL  IS  the  name  of  a  family  well  known  among  the 
eminent  Freach  printers,  although  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  were  all  closely  related.  The  6r8t,  Wiluam,  an  ex- 
cellent scholar  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  corrector  of  the  press  of  Louis  Tilleun,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded Tuniebus  as  director  of  the  royal  printing-office, 
in  1555.  He  employed  his  attention  principally  oi\  Greek 
authors,  and  his  editions  are  much  esteemed.  He  also 
wrote  critical  commentaries  on  '^  Cicero  de  finibus,'*  Pa- 
ris, 1545,  4to;  and  compiled  a  Greek- Latin -and  French 
dictionary.  He  died  in  1564.  He  appears  to  have  in- 
jured his  property  by  the  expences  of  his  undertakings, 
as  we  find  Turnebus  addressing  a  letter  to  Charles  IX« 
king  of  France,  recommending  his  widow  and  children  to 
his  majesty's  bounty.  The  next  we  meet  with,  Frederi^c 
ihe. elder,  a  native  of  Champagne,  was  king's  printer  at 
Paris,  and  interpreter  to  his  majesty  for  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages;  he  composed  several  works,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1583,  at  about  the  age  of  60,  leaving  a  son,  known 
as  Frei>£RIc  Morel  the  younger,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  family,  who  succeeded  hi^  father,  in  1681,  as  king's 
printer  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  tongues. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the^  languages,  and  translated  from 
Uie  Greek,  and  published,  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  king's 
library,  a  number  of  authors,  particularly  the  fathers,  with 
annotations  of  his  own.  He  sacrificed  every  thing  to  study, 
and  being  informed  that  his  wife  was  in  the  act  of  expir- 
ing, he  refused  to  quit  his  pen  till  he  had  finished  what  he 
was  about,  and  by  that  time  news  was  brought  him  that 
she  was  dead ;  to  which  he  coolly  replied,  **  I  am  sorry  for 
it — she  was  a  good  woman."  He  died  in  1638,  at  the  age 
of  78.  He  had  a  brother  Claude,  who  was  nominated 
king's  printer  in  1602,  and  published  valuable  editions  of 
several  Greek  fathers,  and  other  authors,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed learned  prefaces  of  his  own  composition.  He  died 
ip  1626^  while  he  was  engaged  in  ati  edition  of  St.  Atha- 

1  Diet.  Hilt 
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naiias  and  Libanius,  wUeb  was  completed  by  his  sott 
Claude^  who  audoeeded  to  tbe  busitiessw  Charles,  an- 
other son  of  Frederici  exercised  the  same  office  mth 
credit,  which  be  rteigned,  in  1639,  to  his  broCher  Giles. 
Tbe  latter  printed  an  edition  of  Aristotle,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  and  the  great  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
in  17  volumes.' 

MOREL  (Andrew),  an  eminent  antiquaty,  was  bom  at 
Bern  in  Switzerland,  it  does  not  appear  in  what  year".  He 
bad  so  strong  a  passion  for  the  study  of  medals,  that  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  of  its  being  natural  to  him.  He  tra- 
▼elled  through  several  countries,  and  made  large  coUec* 
tions.  In  1673  he  became  acquainted  at  Basil  with  Charles 
Patin,  who  communicated  to  him  many  very  curious  and 
rare  medals,  and  also  several  other  things  which  related  to 
the  science.  At  Paris  he  had  access  to  the  king^s  ca- 
binet, and  was  permitted  to  design  from  it  whatever  he 
pleased.  He  was  exhorted  by  Esekiel  Spanheim,  and 
othera  of  his  learned  acquaintance,  to  prepare  his  collec- 
tions for  the  public;  and,  in  1683,  he  published  at  Paris, 
in  8vo,  ^^  Specimen  universe  rei  nummarias  antique.^' 
The  great  work,  of  which  this  was  a  specimen,  was  to  be 
a  complete  collection  of  all  ancient  medals,  of  which  he 
had  at  that  time  20,000  exactly  designed.  At  Leipsic^ 
T695,  in  8vo,  was  published  a  second  edition  of  this 
**  Specimen,"  corrected,  altered,  and  augmented ;  to  which 
were  added  some  letters  of  Spanbeim,  upon  the  subject  of 
medals. 

Soon  after  this  Essay  appeared,  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a 
place  in  his  cabinet  of  antiques  ;  which,  though  it  brought 
him  great  honour,  and  some  profit  for  the  present,  yet 
cost  him  very  dear  in  the  end  :  for,  whether  he  spoke  too 
freely  of  Mr.  de  Louvois,  on  account  of  his  salary,  which, 
it  seems,  was  not  very  well  paid,  or  for  some  private  rea- 
son, of  which  we  are  ignorant,  be  was,  by  order  of  that 
minister,  committed  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  lay  for  three 
years.  He  was  released  at  the  death  of  Louvois,  which 
happened  in  1691,  but  not  till  the  canton  of  Bern  solicited- 
in  his  favour.  He  then  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  re- 
sumed his  grand  design ;  and  afterwards,  in  1694,  went  to 
Arnstad  in  Germany,  upon  an  inviution  from  the  count  of 
Schviartzburg,  with  whom  he  lived  in  quality  of  bis  antl- 

>  Moreri.-»Dict.  Hbt.— Wolfii  MoBiiineDta  Typogriphica,— MuUMit. 
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qu«ry.  The  count  bad  »  fine  collection' of  medal»^  and 
furnished  bim  wkh  every  thing  necessary  for  /carrying  oa 
bk  great  work.  Spenhein^  who  returned  from  Fmoce  to 
Berlin  in  i689>  had  a  desire  to  see  him  again,  und  gave 
him  also  all  the  assistance  and  enoouragement  he  could  ^ 
yet  some  unforeaeen  accidents  prevented  bam  froiQ  com- 
pleting it.  He  died  of  an  a|K>plexy  ux  Amstadt  April  lOf 
1703. 

In  1701  he  had  published  <^  Epistola  ad  J.  Perizonium 
de  Nnmmis  consularibus,*'  in  4to;  which  Perizonius  re^^ 
printed  at  Ley  den  in  1713,  at  the  end  of  his  piece  **  Dm 
JEre  gravi/^  in  8vo.  In  1734,  came  out  at  Amsterdam, 
HI  12  Tols.  folio,  ^  Thesaurns  MoreUianua,  sive  Famiiiaram 
Romanarum  Nnsiismata  omnia,  diligentiasime  tmdiqiie  eon^ 
quiaita,  &c.  Nuacprinuim  edidk  &  coaimeniario  perpe^ 
tuo  illustrarit  Sigebertus  HaTeicampas."  This  was  part  of 
Morel's  ^eat  work;  and  contains  aa  explieatjoa  af  8539 
medida,  engmved  with  their  reverses.  It  appears,  that 
this  learned  man  was  not  so  much  io  love  wrtb  nunusma^ 
tical  piii%ttils,  as  to  despise  all  others,  but  .knew  the  nature 
and  bonods  of  the  province^  as  well  as  the  naal  use  and 
valoe  of  the  scienee  which  he  hjEui  cultivated.  ^ 

MORELL  (Thomas),  an  abl<e  classical  scholar  and  edi«- 
tor,.was  born  at  Eton  io  Backingbamshire,  March  18,  1703. 
His  father^s  name  was  Thomas,  and  his  mother,  probably 
after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  kept  a  boardiisgi>house 
ia  the  college.  At  ibe  age  of  twelve  be  was  admitted  oa 
the  fouadaticffl  at  Eton*scbool,  and  was  elected  thence  to 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  Aug.  3,  1722.  He  took  his 
first  degree  in  1726,  became  M.  A.  in  1730,  aad  O.  D.  in 
1743.  In  1731  he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Kew^ 
an  Surrey,  and  was  some  time  also  curate  of  Twickenham. 
In  July  1733  he  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford ;  and 
in  17S7  became  a  fellow  of  the  Socfety  of  Antiquaries,  hav- 
ing just  been  instituted,  on  the  presentation  of  Ms  college, 
CO  the  rectory  of  Buckland  in  Hertfordshire,  the  only  pre- 
ferment he  ever  obtained.  In  1775^  indeed,  we  6nd  bim 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth,  and  he 
for  several  years  preached  Mr.  Fairchild's  Botanical  Ser- 
mon OB  Whit-Tuesday,  at  St  I.eooard'»  Sboreditch; 
but  these  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  preferments.  As 
lie  rendered  ^nany  important  services  to  literature,  it  is 

A  NiofNa,  M.  XXXIV^Mortri. 
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rather  singular  that  he  never  met  with  a  patron  who  might 
have  rendered  him  independent ;  but  he  knew  little  of  the 
world,  and  found  so  much  pleasure  in  bis  studies,  as  to 
neglect  the  common  observances  of  polite  life.  He  was 
probably  contented ;  but  he  was  always  poor,^  and  fre- 
quently in  debt.  He  was  warm  in  his  attachments,  and 
was  a  cheerful  and  entertaining  companion.  .He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  music,  and  in  early  life  associated  much 
with  its  professors.  Mr.  Cole  thinks  this  did  him  no  ser- 
vice, and  informs  us  that  at  one  time  his  chief  dependance 
was  on  a  Mons.  Desnoyers,  a  dancing  master,  who  had  some 
interest  with  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  but  Desnoyers 
died  before  be  could  obtain  any  thing  for  him.  Those 
who  feel  for  the  character  of  the  age  would  not  have  been 
pleased  to  record  that  a  divine  and  a  scholar  *  attained 
preferment  through  such  a  medium.  He  died  Feb.  19, 
J  784,  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick.  In  1738  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Barker,  esq.  of  Chiswick,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue. 

He  was  an  eaily  contributor  to  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
zine; assisted  Hogarth  in  his*^^' Analysis  of  Beauty,'*  and 
published  some  occasional  sermons.  His  other  publica* 
lions  followed  in  this  order,  I.  **  The  Life  of  Dr.  Edward 
Littleton,*'  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  bis  sermons,  io 
1735.  2.  *'  Poems  on  Divine  Subjects;  original  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Marcus  Hieronymus  Vida,  with  large 
annotations,  more  particularly  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,"  Loud.  1732,  8vo,  reprinted  1736.  3. 
**  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  in  the  original,  from 
the  most  authentic  MSS.  and  as  they  are  turned  into  mo- 
dern language  by  the  most  eminent  hands,"  ibid.  .1737. 
4.  "  A  copy  of  English  congratulatory  verses  on  the  mar- 

•  In  ,WooU'«  Life  of  Dr.  Warion  we  rut  ?'»    The  boy,  having  made  au  awk- 

have  the  foliowing  c^oracteiistic  anec-  ward  apology,  hastily  withdrew;  and 

4)ote  of  Dr.  Morell.     ^[btn  be  vitited  loon  finding  two  of  the  Picpo»itoit, 

Winchester,  he  in  a  casual  surrey  of  repeated  to  them  th«  siiauger^s  vords» 

the  college  entered  the  school,  in  whicb  who,  aware  of  the  dignity  of  thvir  vi. 

tome  junior  boys  were  writing  their  ex-  iiior,  instantly  came   up,  aml>  tqtro- 

ercises,  one  of  whom,  struck  no  le^  daciog  themselves,  offered  in  a  most 

wiih  his  air  and  manner  than  the  ques-  respectful    manner  to  shew  him  the 

tioDsiie  pHt  to  them,  whirtpered  to  his  college  :  he  accepted  their  offtfr,  and 

school -fellows,  **  Is  he  'Out  a  fine  old  afrer  visiting  every  part  of  it  with  a 

Orecian!"     Tlie  Doctor,  overhearing  view  of  discovering  the    information 

the  expression,  turned  hastily  round,  and  attainments,  as  well  as  gratifying 

a>id  exclaimed,  **  1  am  indeed  an  old  the  politene^  of  his  guides,   parted 

Oreciato,    my   little  man  !     Di«l   you  from  them  highly  pleased  with  the  at- 

never  %em  my  hea^  beforw  ny  T^et^a-  tenUon  wliich  bad  been  shewn  bin. 
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ringe  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  princess  Anne," 
1737.  5.  *^  Pbilaletbes  and  Tbeopbanes;  or  a  suaimary 
view  of  t^e  last  controversy  occasioned  by  a  book  entitled. 
*Tbe  Moral  Philosopher,'  parti."  Lond.  1739,  8vo,  re- 
printed  1740.  6.  "  The  Christian's  Epinikion,  or  Song  o£ 
Triumph ;  a  paraphrase  on  1  Cor.  xv.  attempted  in  blank 
Terse;  with  annotations,  explanatory  and  critical,"  ibid*. 
1743,  4to.  7.  '*  Hope,  a  poetical  essay,  in  blank  verse, 
on  that  Christian  grace,  in  three  books,"  1745.  8.  *^  Spen- 
ser's Works,"  by  subscription,  1747.  9.  "  Euripidis  He- 
cuba, Orestes,  et  Phenissse,  cun^  scholiis  antiquis,  &c." 
1748,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  reprint  of  King's  edition,, 
with  the  Alcestes  added  by  himself.  In  1749,  Dr.  Morell 
published  the  <^  Hecuba,"  translated  from  the  Greek,  with, 
annotations.  10.  A  specimen  of  bis  **  Thesaurus,"  1757. 
11.  «  Philoctetes,"  1757,  8vo.  12.  <*  Thesaurus  Gracae 
Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Grseco-prosodiacum,"  &c.  4to,  with 
Hogarth's  portrait  of  the  author.  The  value  of  this  work 
has  been  so  long  and  so  often  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only 
Becessary  to  add  that  a  much  improved  edition  is  now  in 
tlie  bands  of  an  eminent  scholar,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub* 
lication.  13.  The  "Prometheus"  of  iEschylus,  &c.  1767, 
8vo;  1774,  4to.  14.  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Corbridge 
altar  now  in  the  British  Museum,"  &c.  in  a  Latin  letter  to 
the  hon.  Daines  Barrington,"  1774,  printed  in  the  Ar- 
chaeoiogia,  voL  IIL  15.  "  Sacred  Annals ;  or  the  Life  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  the  Four  Evangelists,"  &c.  1776, 
4to.  He  also  published  a  corrected  edition  of  HedericH's 
Lexicon,  and  three  editions,  of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary; 
and  compiled  the  words  for  Handel's  Oratorios.  After  bis 
death  was  published  a  translation  of  *^  Seneca's  Epistles," 
with  annotations,  1786,  2  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  correct  and 
faithful  translation,  but  never  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion. In  1794  also  was  published  "  Notes  and  Annotations 
on  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  written  by  order 
of  the  queen  (Caroline),  corresponding  in  section  and  page 
to  th^  edition  of  1793,"  8vo.  This,  which  was  written  by 
the  author  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  does  great  credit  to 
bis  talents  as  a  metaphysician,  and  has  been  judged  a  very 
necessary  aid  in  tbe  perusal  of  Locke.' 

MORERI  (Lewis),  a  French  divine,  and  the  first  com- 
piler of  the  **  Great  Historical  Dictionary,"  which  still  goes 

^  Nichols's  Bowy«r.-— Harwood*fl  Alfamoi  Etoaentei. 
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by  bis  oatne^  was  born  at  Bar^entonf,  a  sm^II  village  irf 
Provence,  in  1643.  He  was  educated  in  classical  learn* 
ing  at  Draguignan,  under  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. He  studied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Aiir,* 
where  he  also  performed  his  course  of  philosophy;  and 
tbence  removing  to  Lyons,  studied  divinity.  When  ha 
was  but  eighteen,  he  composed  a  small  allegorical  work,' 
entitled  *^  Le  pais  d' Amour  ;*^  and,  in  1666,  a  collection  of 
French  poem^  which  he  called  *'  Doux  platsirs  de  1ft 
Poesie  :''  to  which  works  he  put  only  the  first  letters  of  bis: 
name,  L.  M.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  lultan 
and  Spanish  languages;  and  this  latter  enabled  bim  ta 
translate  Rodriguez^  treatise  on  Christian  perfection.  It 
#as  printed  at  Lyons  in  1677,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  under  tbe 
title,  <<  Pratique  de  la  Perfection  Chr6tienne  &  Religtensey 
tfaduite  de  TEspagnol  d'Alpbonse  Rodriguez.*'  After  he 
had  uken  orders,  he  preacbed  on  eontix>f erstal  points  at 
Lyons  for  five  years,  with  great  success  ;  and  here  fortned 
the  plan  of  bis  <'  Historicfd  Dictionary,**  tbe  fiint  edition 
6f  which  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674.  In  this  he  professed 
to  collect  and  digest  into  alphabetical  order,  whatever' 
seemed  to  him  curious  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  so 
that  hence  informaiion  might  be  had  upon  all  kinds  of  sub- 
}ects  in  a  n>oment :  and  every  body  was  amazed  to  see  so 
laborious  a  work  from  so  young  a  man. 

The  same  year  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  tbe  btsbop 
of  Apt,  in  Provence,  whom  he  attended  the  year  Allowing 
to  Parb ;  atid  was  soon  introduced  to  the  prelates,  who 
held  their  assembly  in  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  and  to  tbe 
learned  men  in  the  metropolis.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
tbe  second  edition  of  his  ^<  Dictionary,**  hie  Arieads  recom- 
tnended  him  to  M.  de  Pompone,  aeicretary  of  state,  who 
invited  him  to  his  bouse,  in  1678.  He  might  have  ex-* 
|>ected  great  advantages  from  the  patronage  of  that  mints« 
ter ;  bnt  his  intense  application  to  hb  *^  Dictionary*'  in-« 
j^red  his  health  in  such  a  manner  ^t  he  never  recovered 
H.  M.  de  Pompooe  having  resigned  fats  post  in  1679,  Mo« 
ten  took  the  opportimity  of  retiring  to  bis  own  boose,  in 
iDrder  to  icomplete  bis  work,  but  bis  health  dedining  ra* 
pidly,  he  died  July  10,  i6Sa,  aged  37.  Besides  the  writ* 
trigs  above  mention^,  he  put  tbe  "  Lives  of  the  Saints** 
Into  more  elegtat  Frtoch,  and  added  methodical  tables  fot 
tbe  use  of  oreacbers,  with  chronological  tables;  and,  in 
1671 9  he  published  at  Lyons  tbe  following  book^  <<ReIa-^ 
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tions  noorelles  du  Levant,  ou  Traits  de  la  Religton,  du 
Couvernment,  &  des  Coutumes,  de«  Perses,  des  Arine^r 
nient,  &  des  Gkures,  composes  par  le  P.  G,  D.  C  C.  (P, 
Gabriel  du  Cbinon,  Capuchin),  L  donnas  au  public  par  le 
aieur  L.  M.  P.  D.  £.  T."  (that  is,  Louis  Moreri,  Pretre^ 
Docteur  en  Theologie.) 

The  first  edition  of  bis  <<  Dictionary'*  was  comprised  in 
Ane  vol.  folio,  wbicb  be  soon  found  very  defective,  and 
therefore  applied  bimself  with  great  vigour  to  enlarge  it ; 
sybicb  be  did  in  two  volumes,  and  tbe  year  after  bis  death 
at  was  printed  at  Paris  in  16S1.  Tbe  third  edition,  in  1G83| 
is  likewise  in  two  volumes,  and  was  copied  from  tbe  aecondt 
Tbe  two  following  editions,  of  which  tbe  fourth  was  printed 
ill  1667,  and  tbe  fifth  in  1688,  were  published  at  Lyon« 
in  two  volumes,  and  were  tbe  same  with  that  of  1683,  ex-r 
cept  that  some  articles  were  added.  It  wa9  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  give  a  **  Supplement  or  third  Volume  of 
tbe  Historical  Dictionary,"  wbicb  was  printed  in  1689  ia 
folio.  The  sixth  edition,  in  which  is  inserted  the  Supr 
plement  in  the  same  alphabetical  order,  corrected  in  a 
^eat  number  of  places,  and  enlarged  by  many  important 
articles  and  Remarks,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1691 
in  four  volumes  in  folio.  Le  Clerc  had  the  care  of  this 
edition,  in  which  tbe  articles  of  tbe  Supplement  are  incor^ 
'|K>rated,  and  made  tbe  additions,  consisting  either  of  new 
articles,  or  improvements  of  other  articles.  Three  mor^ 
^itions  followed,  almost  the  same,  in  1694,  1698,  and 
1699,  all  in  4  vols,  folio.  Tbe  t^nth  was  printed  from  th^ 
edition  revised  by  Le  Clerc,  at  Amsterdam,  1702,  in 
*4  vols,  folio.  Tbe  eleventh  was  published  by  Mons.  Vaul- 
tier  with  new  additions,  at  Paris,  1704,  4  yols,  folio.  It 
mruM  preceded  by  a  piece  entitled  '*  Projet  pour  la  Correc- 
tion du  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  M.  Moreri,  deja  revv^ 
corrig^,  &  augment^  dans  le  derniere  Edition  de  Paris  par 
M.  Vaultier,"  Paris,  1701,  4to.  It  was  followed  by  a  piece 
entitled  *^  Remarques  Critiques  sur  ia  Nouvelle  Edition  di| 
dictionnaire  Historique  de  Moreri,  donnSecn  t704.'*  Tb^ 
second  edition  of  this  piece,  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1 706, 
12mo,  is  enlarged  with  a  preface  and  a  great  many  notes 
by  another  author,  viz.  Bayle,  who  publish^  tfais  edition. 
fThe  twelfth  edition  of  Moreri  was  primed  ai  Paris  in  1707^ 
4  vols,  folio,  and  the  thirteenth  in  1712,  in  5  vols,  folio. 
Dupin  bad  a  considerable  share  in  it,  as  also  in  the  follow- 
ing editions.    lb  17 14^  there  was  prinCed  separately  in 
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that  eity  a  large  Supplement,  composed,  as  is  said  in  the 
advertisements,   of  new  articles,    corrected    in    the   last 
edition  of  1712,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  preceding 
editions.     This  supplement  was  reprinted  with  great  addi- 
tions by  Bernard  at  Amsterdam  in  1716  in  two  volumes, 
folio.     The  fourteenth  edition  of  Moreri  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1717,  in  six  volumes,  folio,  with  the  Sup- 
plement, which  is  not  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  worik. 
The  fifteenth  edition  was  printed  at  Paris,  1 7 1 8,  5  vols.  fol. 
The  articles  of  the  Supplement  published  in  Holland  are 
inserted  m  their  proper  places,  with  some  additions.     This 
edition   has  been  greatly  criticised.     The  authors  of  the 
"•*  Europe  Syavante**  have  inserted  in  their  fourth  volume, 
p.  230,  a  memoir,  in  which  is  shewn,  that  in  the  single 
letter  Z,  which  is  one  of  the  shortest,  there  are  a  great 
many  faults,  and  several  articles  omitted.     The  abb^  Le 
Clerc  also  published  **  Remarks  upon  different  Articles,*? 
in  the  three  first  volumes^  printed  in  three  volumes  8vo; 
the  first  in  1719,  the  second  in  1720,  and  the  third    in 
1721.     Father  Francis  Meri,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  pub* 
lished   likewise   upon   this  subject  a  pamphlet,    entitled 
'^  Discussion  Critique  &  Theologique  des  Remarques   de 
M.  sur  le  Dictionnaire  de  Moreri  de  1718,"  1720,  8vo.     It 
is  a  defence  of  some  passages  of  the  Dictionary  against  the 
criticism  of  the  abb6  Le  Clerc.     The  sixteenth  edition  of 
Moreri  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1724,  in  6  vols,  folio.    Mon« 
sieur  de  la  Barre  had  the  care  of  it    What  relates  to  gene- 
alogy was  revised  by  Monsieur  Vailly,  an  advocate ;  and 
the  abb6  Le  Clerc  furnished  five  or  six  thousand  correc* 
tions,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  ^'  Bibliotheque  de  Richelet.'* 
The  seventeenth  edition  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1731 ;  and 
the  eighteenth  at  Paris,  in  1732,  6  vols,  folio,  to  which 
supplementary  volumes   were  added.     The  last  and  best 
edition,  in  which  all  these  were  incorporated,  is  that  of 
1759,  10  vols,  folio.     This  is  still  a  work  of  great  value 
and  utility,  particularly  the  biographical  part,  but  much  of 
the  historical  and  geographical  part  has  become  almost  ob- 
solete, owing  to  the  more  correct  information  and  improve- 
ments introduced  in  those  branches.^ 

MORES  (Edward- Ro we),  an  English  antiquary  (de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  which  had  been  seated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Great .Cos^ 

I  Moreri.^Gen.  Diet.— >Dict  HHU 
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tt^ell,  lo  the  county  of  Berks,  and  allied  by  his  grand- 
mother to  that  of  Rowe,  which  bad  been  settled  at  High- 
may-Bensted  in  Waltbamstow,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  same  century ),  was  born  Jan.  13, 
1730,  at  Ttinstall  in  Kent,  wbere  his  father  was  rector  for 
near  30  years.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors* 
•chool*;  and  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen^s  college, 
Oxford,  June  24,  1746..  While  he  resided  at  Oxford,  in 
1746,  be  assisted  in  correcting  an  edition  of  *^  Calasio's 
Concordance,"  projected  by  Jacob  Hive  the  printer,  who 
afterwards  associated  with  the  rev.  William  Romaine,  and 
published  this  "Concordance"  in  1747,  4  vols,  folio.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty,  Mr.  Mores  published  at  Oxford,  in 
1 748,  4to,  **  Nomina  &  Insignia  gentilitia  Nobilium  Equi« 
tumque  sub  Edvardo  primo  rege  Militantium  ;"  the  oldest 
treasure,  as  he  styles  it,  of  our  nobility  after  *^  Domesday** 
a,nd  the  "  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer."  He  had  also 
printed,  except  notes  and  preface,  a  new  edition  in  Svo, 
of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  ^'  De  claris  Rhetoribus," 
with  vignettes  engraved  by  Green,  the  few  copies  of  which 
were  sold  after  his  death  f.  In  1752,  he  printed,  in  half  a 
quarto  sheet,  some  corrections  made  by  Junius  in  his  own 
copy  of  his  edition  of  ^^  Caedmon^s  Saxon  Paraphrase  of 
Genesis,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Amst. 
1655 ;  and,  in  1754,  he  engraved  fifteen  of  the  drawings 
from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  title  of  these 
plates  is,  **  Figure  qusedam  antiqu»  ex  Casdmonis  Mo« 
nachi  Paraphraseos  in  Genesim  exemplari  pervetusto  in 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adservato  delineate  ;  ad  Anglo- Sax- 

*  Mr,  Mores  bad  made  a  few  collec-  tides  th^re  are  several  mutilations* 
ttons  for  a  history  of  this  school,  and  Mr.  Mores,  in  the  interTal  from  the 
listt  of  persoua  edocated  there. — A  first  publication,  had  writteu  lo  several 
view  of  it  was  engraved  by  Mynde,  in  learued  men  io  different  parts  of  Eu« 
1 756,  for  Maitland's edition  of  **  Stowe's  rope,  in  order  to  procure  any  informa* 
Survey,*'  1736.  inscribed  *<  ScholsB  t ion,  which  might  be  of  service  to  him 
3lercstonim  Scissorum  Lend,  facies  in  completing  his  edition,  but  met  wiib 
4)rientali8.  Negatam  &  Patronis  D.  no  success.  It  is  said  that  be  intended 
Scholaris,  Edw.  Rowe  More*,  arm.  to  subjoin  annotations,  but  nothing  of 
A.M.  8.  A.S."  A  history  of  this  school  that  nature  was  fouud  among  his  pa- 
has  just  been  ably  executed  by  ibe  pers,  except  some  remarks  on  the  mar- 
Hev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.  D.  1812 — 1815,  gin  of  a  copy  of  Hudson's  edition, 
d  vols.  4to.  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  tM>oln, 

f  It  was  repoblisbed  io,1781,  8vo,  to  Mr.  Gough,    who  lai^  (h«t  there 

and  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  first  were  no  other  notes  in  the  book  than 

containing  critical  obsarvations  on  the  have  been  inserted  in  the  new  editipn, 

writings   of    Lysias,    Isocrates,     and  and  doubted,  therefore,  whether  Mr, 

Isatus ;   the  second  ou   Demosthenes  Mores  bad  wris^n  anj  Qth«r» 

andDioarchasj  but  in  both  these  ar*  ' 
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ohom  morts,  rittis,  dtqoe  edificili  SeeuU,  prftctp«e4ecite)^ 
Ulustranda  in  Ivcem  editso.  Aqm  Domini  MDCCLiv.*'  Tha 
plates,  which  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Gougb,  are  now  ui 
the  Bodleian  library. 

lit  1752  he  was  elected  F.  S.  A.  and  two  years  after  wa* 
6ne  of  a  committee  for  examining  the  minute<-booiu  of  tfaat 
society,  with  a  view  to  selecting  thence  papers  proper  for 
publication  *«  Being  iDiended  for  orders  by  hit  {atber,  ber 
took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  May  12,  1750,  and  M.  A.  Jan.  I5| 
17S3  ;  before  which  tiide  he  had  formed  considerable  ool^ 
lections  relative  tp  the  antiquities,  Sue*  of  Oxford^  afHft 
particularly  to  those  of  his  own  college,  whose  Archives  hm 
arranged,  And  made  large  extracts  from,  with  a  view  to  its 
history.  He  was'at  the  expence  of  three  plAtei  of  the 
Blmtk  Prince's  apartments  there,  since  polled  dowo,  wfaiob 
Ivere  drawn  and  engraved  by  that  very  iiigenioiM  artist 
B.  Gi^eeti.  Tweoty^eight  drawifigs  at  his  expence,  by 
the  same  band,  of  ancient  gates^  halls^  &c.  since  ruined  or 
taken  down,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Oough,  as  ako  sooie 
collections  for  a  <*  History  of  Godstow  Nannery,''  by  Mr* 
MoreS)  for  which  a  plate  of  its  ruins  was  engraved,  and 
another  of  Iffley  church*  His  MSS;  relative  to  his  own 
tellege,  with  his  collections  about  All  Souls'  college,  fell 
after  his  death  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Asftle,  who  presented 
the  former  to  Mr.  Price  of  the  Bodleian  lilnrary. 

Mr.  Mores  appears  to  have  assisted  Mr.  Bilson  in  bis 
burlesque  oh  the  latter  society,  published  in  a  folio  sheers 
entitled  ^Proposals  for  printing,  by  subsoriptioni  the  fiis** 
tory  of  the  Mallardians^'"  treating  them  as  a  setofstupitt 
bons  vivans ;  at  least  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  contri- 
buted the  prints  of  a  cat  said  to  havel>een  starved  in  theic 
library,  and  of  two  ancient  grotesque  busts  carved  on  the 
sbuth  wall  of  the  college,  the  plates  of  which  were  in  hit 
possession.  When  Mr.  Mores  left  the  university  he  went 
abroad,  and  is  reported  to  have  taken  orders ;  but,  wbe* 
ther  this  tradition  has  any  better  foundation  than  his  affec- 
tation of  wearing  bis  academical  habit,  and  calling  it  tfaat 
of  a  Dominican  fKar,  we  do  not  pretend  to  vouch.  It  hat 
been  said,  that  he  entered  into  deacon^s  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  to  exempt  himself  from  serving  civil 

*  A  moreoameroQt  committee  were  of  the  "  Archcologia*'  appeared.  Many 

ftlipointed  for    the  same   purpose  io  valuable  disserUtious  and  commhnica* 

1769.    BCit  Hilhtbe  publication  tin-  tiont  still  remain  unielected  fr6in  th^ 

fered  till  1770,  when  Uie  im  volame  eirljr  okiaUle-bOOkf .  *      "* 
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offices ;  but  it  does  not  apf^ear  that  he  received  ordinatioii 
fmoi  tbe  bishop  of  Londra.  Thus  muob^  bowcFer,  is  cer* 
tain^  that  in  the  leiteri  of  adminbtration  granted  to  hit 
aon,  on  his  dying  intestate,  he  is  styled  ^  the  Reverend 
Edward-Rowe  Mores,  doctor  in  divinity,*'  but,  at  whaC 
time,  or  by  which  of  the  bishops,  he  received  ordination^ 
ire  have  not  yet  discovered.  Mr«  Nichols  was  assured  by 
«  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Mores,  that  he  received  the 
honorary  title  of  D.  D.  in  consequence  of  a  literary  favour 
which  he  had  conferred  on  some  foreign  Roman  catholie 
ecclesiastics,  who  wished  to  repay  him  by  a  pecuniary  ac« 
knowledgment,  which  he  politely  declined  accepting.  Mr4 
Mores  was  as  ambitious  of  singularity  in  religion  as  in  othev 
pursuits  ;  and  if  be  could  be  said  to  be  a.  member  of  aoy 
particular  church,  it  was  that  of  Erasmus,  whom  he  en** 
deavoured  to  imitate.  He  thought  the  Latin  language 
peculiarly  adapted  to  devotion,  and  wished,  for  the  sake 
of  unity,  that  it  was  universally  in  use.  He  composed  a 
creed  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  mass  on  the  death  of  his  wife^ 
of  which  he  printed  a  few  copies,  in  his  own  house,  under 
the  disguised  title  of  *^  Ordinate  Quotidianom,  \SS§.  Or<» 
do  Trigintalis."  Of  his  daughter's  education  he  was  par** 
ticularly  careful.  From  her  earliest  infancy  he  talked  to 
ber  principally  in  Latin.  She  was  sent  to  Rouen,  for  edu« 
cation,  but  without  the  least  view  to  her  being  a  Roman 
catholic :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  much  displeased  when 
he  found  she  had  been  perverted.  Two  original  letters  t6 
the  superior  of  the  house  under  whose  care  she  was  placed^ 
whidi  are  printed  in  the  *^  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,**  contain 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  report  of  his  being  himself  It 
inember  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  Londoh,  Mr.  Mores  resided  some  years 
in  the  Heralds'  college,  intending  to  have  become  a  mem^ 
ber  of  that  society,  for  which  he  was  extremely  well  qua* 
lified  by  his  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  heraldic  matters ; 
but,  altering  his  plan,  retired  about  1T60  to  Low-Layion, 
in  which  village  be  bad  resided  some  time  before,  an<^ 
while  he  was  churchwarden  there,  considerably  improved 
the  church.  Here,  on  an  estate  left  him  by  his  fathe^, 
be  built  a  whimsical  house,  on  a  plan^  it  b  said,  of  one  in 
France.  In  i759  he  ciYctriated  queries  for  a  parochial 
^<  History  of  Berkshire,*'  but  made  no  considerable  pro« 
gress.  His  collections  on  that  subject  appeared  in  1783, 
im  tbp  Xyith  ntunber  of  tbe  ^\  Bibliodieca  Topographica.** 
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Tbe  Equitable  Society  for  assurance  on  lives  and  survivor-* 
ship  by  annuities  of  lOOL  increasing  to  the  survivors,  in 
six  classes  of  ages  from  I  to  10 — 10  to  20 — 20  to  30 — 30 
to  40 — 40  to  50 — 50  to  the  extremity  of  life,  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  Mr.  Mores.  It  had  been  6rst  sug^^ested  and  re- 
commended  in  lectures,  in  1756,  by  Mr.  James  Dodson, 
mathematical  master  at  Christ's  hospital,  and  author  of  tbe 
^Mathematical  Repository,"  who.  had  been  refused  ad- 
nission  into  the  Amicable  Society  on  account  of  his  age; 
but  he  dying  November  23,  1757,  before  his  design  was 
completed,  except  the  plan  of  reimbursement  to  him  and 
bis  6fty-four  associates,  Mr.  Mores  undertook  to  apply  for 
a  charter  in  1761,  bat  failing  of  success,  be  with  sixteen 
more  of  the  original  subscribers,  resolved  to  persevere  in 
establishing  their  society  by  deed.  It  was  hereby  pro- 
vided that  Mr.  Mores  should  be  perpetual  director,  with 
an  annuity  of  100/.  He  accordingly  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished, in  1765,  "A  short  Account  of  the  Society,'*  in 
8vo  (of  which  a  seventh  edition  with  additions,  was  printed 
in  1767),  "The  Plan  and  Substance  of  the  Deed  of  Set- 
tlement,"  "  The  Statutes,"  «  Precedents  of  sundry  Instru- 
ments relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Practice  of  the  So- 
ciety," London,  1766,  8vo.  The  "Deed  of  Settlement, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Trust,"  1768,  "  A  List  of  the  Po- 
licies and  other  Instruments  of  the  Society,  as  welt  gene* 
ral  as  special,"  8vo ;  but,  some  disputes  arising  between 
Mr.  Mores  and  the  original  members  of  this  society,  he 
separated  from  them  that  year.  There  were  printed, 
•*  Papers  relating  to  the  Disputes  with  the  Charter  Fuud 
Piy>prietors  in  the  Equitable  Society,  by  order  of  a  gene- 
ral court  held  the  3d  day  of  November,  1767,  for  the  use 
of  those  assured  on  the  lives  of  others,  who  shall  apply  for 
the  same,"  1769,"  8vo.  This  society  still  subsists,  and 
their  office  is  in  Bridge-street,  near  Blackfriars  bridge,  to 
which  it  was  removed  from  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street, 
^775.  All  Mr.  Mores^s  papers  on  this  subject  came  ^nto 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Astle.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mn 
Mores  (who  had  long  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject 
of  early  printing)  began  to  correct  the  useful  publication 
of  Mr.  Ames.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  James  of  Bar- 
tholomew-close (the  last  of  the  old  race  of  letter-founders) 
in  June  1772,  Mr.  Mores  purchased  all  the  curious  paru 
of  that  immense  collection  of  punches,  matrices,  and  types^ 
which  had  been  accumulating  from  the  days  of  Wynkyn  de 
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tt^orde  to  those  of  Mr.  James.  From  these  (which  were 
soUl  \)y  auction  by  Mr.  Faterson)  a  large  fund  of  entertain^ 
ment  would  probably  have  been  given  to  the  curious,  if 
the  hfe  of  Mr.  Mores  had  been  prolonged.  His  intentions 
inay  be  judged  of  from  his  valuable  "  Dissertation  on  Ty- 
pographical Founders  and  Founderies.^'  As  no  more  than 
80  copies  of  it  were  printed,  this  must  alway<)  be  consi^ 
dered  as  a  typographical  curiosity.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  pur- 
chased the  whole  impression,  subjoined  a^smali  appeudir 
to  it 

Mr.  Mores  was  a  most  indefatigable  collector,  and  pos^ 
sessed  great  application  in  .the  early  part  of  his  life,  but, 
in  the  latter  part,  gave  himself  up  to  habits  of  negligence 
and  dissipation,  which  brought  him  to  bis  end  by  a  morti- 
ficatioo,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house  at 
Low  Layton,  Nov.  28,  1778.  His  large  collection  of  cu- 
rious MSS.  and  valuable  library  of  books,  were  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr.  Paterson,  in  August  following.  Of.  the 
former,  bis  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tunstall  in  Kent,** 
the  only  papers  that  were  completed  for  the  press,  and  for 
which  he  had  engraved  a  set  of  plates  out  of  the  many 
drawings  taken  at  his  expence,  was  purchased  at  the;sale 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  it  to  the  public  as  a  specimen  of 
parochiat  antiquities,  which  will  shew  the  ideas  of  this  in- 
dustrious antiquary,  and  his  endeavour  to  make  even  the 
minutest  record  subservient  to  the  great  plan  of  national 
history. 

Mr.  Mores  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Bridg- 
tnan,  an  eminent  grocer  in  Whitechapel,  by  whom  be 
bad  a  son  and  daughter.' 

MORETON.     See  MORTON  (John). 

MORGAGNI  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  physician 
and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Forli,  in  Romagna,  in  Feb- 
jruary  1682.  After  a  careful  education,  in  whicti  he  dis- 
played a  proficiency  in  classical  and  philosophical  acquire- 
ments beyond  bis  years,  be  studied  medicine  at  Bologna 
with  great  ardour,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  es- 
teem of  his  able  masters,  Valsalva  and  Albertini ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  availed  himself  of  his  assistance  in  the  re» 
searches  into  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  be  was  at  that 
time  prosecuting,  and  in  drawing  up  his  memoirs  upon 
that  subject.    Morgagni  also  acted  as  substitute  during  the 

I  NichoU*s  Bowyer, 
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absence  of  professor  Valsalvt  on  a  journey  to  Pama,  and. 
illustrated  his  lectures  by  numerous  anatomical  prepara-r 
tions.  Soon  after  he  travelled  for  improvement,  going  first 
to  Venice,  where  be  cultivated  several  branches  of  pby<* 
sicsy  with  the  assistance  of  Poleni,  Zanichellit  and  other 
acientific  men  ;  and  afterwards  he  visited  Padua,  where  ha 
attended  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  distinguished 
profjetsors,  with  bis  accustomed  industry.  After  his  return 
he  settled  for  a  short  time  at  bis  native  place,  and  then  by 
the  advice  of  Guglielmini,  returned  to  Padua,  vi^here  he 
was  appointed  professor,  in  1711,  and  taught  the  theory  of 
physic.  He  became  tbe  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Lancisi,  whom  be  assisted  in  preparing  for  publioation  the 
drawings  of  Eustachius,  which  appeared  in  1714.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  tbe  publication  of  tbe  first 
part  of  his  own  work,  tbe  **  Adversaria  Anatomica,*'  Bo«i 
Bon.  1706,  4to^  which  was  remarkable  for  tbe  originality  of 
its  execution,  and  fortlie  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  novelty^ 
6f  the  observations  which  it  contained.  He  published, 
auccessively,  from  this  time  to  1719,  five  other  parts  of 
tbiaimportant  work,  which  contains  a  great  maay  disco^ 
Yeries  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  most  correctly 
detailed. 

Tbe  progress  of  this  work  bad  extended  his  reputatioa 
throughout  Europe ;  and  in  17 15,  bis  talents  were  rewarded 
by  an  a()pointn)ent  to  the  first  anatomical  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Padua ;  and  henceforth  to  the  close  of  a 
long  life  he  mnked  deservedly  at  the  head  of  tbe  anatomisu 
of  bis  time,  and  literary  honours  were  accumulated  upoa 
bim  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academia  Naturss  Curiosorum,  in  170B ;  of 
abe  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1724 ;  of  tlMs  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  17S1  ;  of  tbe  Imperial  Academy 
.«f  Petersburgh,  in  1735;  and  of  the  Academy  of  Beriio, 
-in  1754;  and  be  was  one  of  tbe  first  associates  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna.  All  tbe  learned  and  gfeat,  who  passed 
through  Bologna,  visited  Morgagni ;  he  was  honoured  by 
-the  particular  esteem  of  three  successive  popes;  and  bw 
native  city  of  Forii  placed  his  bust  in  their >  public  ball 
during  bis  life,  with  an  honorary  inscription.  He  married 
B  lady  of  noble  family  at  Forii,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen 
«bil|lren,  eight  of  whom  survived  him.  By  hiaprofeasiooal 
labours^  and  a  life  of  frugality^  he  accumulated*  a  large 
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pTopertff  tind  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  Teari^ 
aboiat  the  end  of  1771,  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties. 

In  addition  to  the  Adversaria,  already  oientioned,  Mor« 
^gni  published  the  following  works  :  ^  In  Aurelium  CeU 
«um  et  Quintum  Serenum  SamnK>nicnm  Epistolae  qua'tuor,^ 
1 704 ;  **  Nova  Institutionum  Medicarum  Idea/'  Patar. 
1712;  which  was  written  upon  his  appointment  to  tbe 
theoretical  chair,  and  teaches  the  proper  method  of  ac- 
quiring medical  science ;  **  Vita  Guglielmini,'*  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  that  physician,  Geneva,  1719; 
^'  Epistolfls  Anatomicee  duce,  novas  observationes  et  amniad* 
Tersiones  complectentes,  quibus  Anatone  angetiir,  &c.^ 
which  were  edited  at  Leyden  by  Boerhaave,  and  relate 
chiefly  to  a  dispute  with  Bianchi  on  the  structure  of  th^ 
liver,  ^  Epistolffi  Anatomicoe  XVIII.  ad  Scripta  peiti- 
fientes  celeb.  Ant,  Mar.  Valsalvae,"  Venice,  1740,  2  vdi. 
♦to.  To  these  epistles  are  prefixed  a  life  of  Valsalva. 
^  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  per  Anatomiam  inda-* 
gatis,  Libri  quioque,"  Venice,  1760,  folio.  This  great  and 
valuable  work  was  published  when  the  author  had  nearly 
reached  his  eightieth  year.  It  contains  a  prodigiojM  col« 
lection  of  dissections  of  morbid  bodies,  made  by  himself 
and  his  master,  Valsalva;  arran seed  according  to  tbe  or- 

Sns  of  the  body  in  which  the  diseases  were  seated.  Ha; 
lowed  the  plan  adopted  by  Bonetus,.  in  his  *^  Sepulchre* 
turn  Anatomicum  ;*'  but  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  hia 
details  render  this  collection  of  morbid  anatomy  of  very 
•uperipr  value  to  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  tliis  work  aa 
excellent  translation  was  published  by  Dr.  Betijamin  Alex» 
ander,  in  r769,  S  vols.  4to.  Morgagni's  last  puUicadoa; 
in  1763,  ^^  Opuscula  mieeellanen,  quorum  non  pauca  nunc 
primum  prodierunt,**  Venice,  folio,  contains  disserl^ttiofYf 
oa  the  lachrymal  duct^,  on  the  glands,  on  gall-stones,  un^ 
oary  calculi,  &c.  in  addition  to  his  first^publisbed  critical 
dissertations  on  Cetsus.  In  1765,  a  complete  editioo  of 
iris  whole  works  was  printed  at  Bassano,  5  vols,  folio.^ 

MORHOF  (Daniel  Ge^ao£),  a  very  learned  Germain 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Witmar,  a  town  in  thedadij 
of  Mecklent>tirg,  Feb.  6,  1639.  After  some  school  edat^t 
<:a%ion  at  Wismar,  he  was  sent  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  Siie^ 
kii^  where  he  studied  phitos^p^y  under  John  JVficrssUtt]^ 

k.MNwil  Vias-ttRlHrvB^  ¥«LJCtI.-*JEte«8't  CycIqiMiaJiL— Elof,  Diet.  Uim, 
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Hebrew  uoder  Joachim  Fabricius,  and  civil  law  under  Jobi^ 
Sitbman ;  without  neglecting,  in  the  mean  time,  the  belleaf 
lettres,  which  he  had  principally  at  heart.     In  1657,  he 
removed  to  Rostock,  in  order  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
law ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  ^*  Lessus  in  Ciconiam  Adri« 
anum,  carmen  juvenile  et  ludicrum,'\  published  in  quarto^ 
be  was  chosen  professor  of  poetry  in  1660.  The  same  year 
be  made  a  journey  imo  Holland  and  England,  resided  some 
time  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  then  returned  to  bia 
employment  at  Rostock.     He  published,  in  1661,  ^<  Dis- 
sertatio  de  enthustasmo  et  furore  poetico,"  4to;  and,  at 
Franeker,  where  he  took  his  doctpr^s  degree,  he  published 
bis  thesis  '*  De  jure  silentii,*'  1661,  4to.     At  Rostock  he 
remained  until  1665,  when  the  duke  ofHolstein,  having 
founded  an  university  at  Kiel,  engaged  him  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  poetry  and  eloquence.     In  1670,  he  made 
a  second  journey  into  Holland  and  England,  contracting 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  learned  men  in  every 
place  as  he  passed  along.     He  saw  Graevius  at  Utrecht,  J. 
Frederic  Gronovius  at  Leyden,  Nicolas  Heinsius  at  the 
Hague,  &c.     In  England  he  conversed   much  with  Isaac 
Vossius,  and  with  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle.     He  admired 
Boyle  so  much,  that  he  translated  one  of  his  philosopiiical 
works  into  Latin,  and  published  it  at  Hamburgh  in  1671. 
Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  was  twice  in  danger  of 
losing  his  life.      He  was  near  being  shipwrecked  in  bia 
passage  over  the  water;  and  he  had  like  to  have  been 
crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  a  great  quantity  of  books, 
and  paper,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  in  Eizevir^s  shop 
at  Amsterdam.    The  first  of  these  dangers  was  rumoured  in 
his  own  country,  before  his  arrival ;  and  his  being  drowned 
was  so  firmly  believed,  that  several  elegies  were  made  upon 
his  death.     He  married  at  Kiel  in  1671  ;  two  years  after 
was  made  professor  of  history;  and,  in  1680,  librarian  of 
the  university.  His  extreme  ardour  for  study  for  some  time 
supported  him  in  composing  bis  numerous  works,  and  dis- 
charging his  official  duties;  but  his  constitution  at  length 
sunk  under  so  many  labours ;  and  his  illness,  being  in7 
creased  by  drinking  Pyrmont-waters,  carried  him  off  July 
do,   1691.      His   death   is    also    supposed   to  have   been 
hastened  by  his  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife 
in  1687. 

H0  Was  the  author  of  several  works  of  a  smaller  kind : 
as  "Orations,"  "Dissertations/*  "Theses,**  and  "Poems,* 
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some  of  which  were  of  the  ludicrous  kind,  for  which  he 
appears  always  to  have  bad  a  taste.  But  his  great  work  is 
his  "'Polyhistor,  sive  de  Notitta  Auctorum  et  Rerum  Com- 
mentarii;"  for  such  was  its  title  when  first  published  at  , 
Lubec  in  1688.  It  has  been  enlarged,  since  the  death  of 
Morhof,  in  several  successive  editions ;  the  last  and  best 
of  which  was  published  at  Lubec,  1747,  in  2  vols,  quarto^ 
with  this  title :  "  D.  G.  Morhofii  Polyhistor,  literarius,  phi- 
losophicus,  et  practicus,  cum  accessionibus  Virorum  claris- 
simorum  Joannis  Frickii  et  Joannis  Molleri  Fiensburgensis;. 
Editio  quarta.  Cul  Proefationem  Notitiamque  Diariorum  li- 
t^rariorum  Europs  prsemisit^  Joannes  Albertus  Fabricius, 
nunc  aucum  et  ad  annum  1747  continuatam."  This  is  tha 
most  extensive,  and  perhaps  the  best  history  of  literature 
extant ;  yet  it  wants  a  more  happy  arrangement,  and  even 
with  the  help  of  an  apparently  very  minute  index,  cannot 
be  consulted  with  ease  ;  but  with  all  these  defects,  the  ob* 
ligations  which  every  man  cunous  in  literary  history  owes 
to  Morhof,  are  such  as  entitles  his  memory  to  the  highest 
respect 

Among  his  lesser  performances  is  a  work  entitled  ^^  Prin« 
ceps  Medicus,*'  Roctock,  1665,  4to,  a  dissertation  on  tha 
cure  of  the  king's  evil  by  the  kings  of  Franco  and  Eng- 
land, which  he  supports  as  miraculous.  He  was  answered 
by  Zeingrave,  a  divine  of  Strasbucgh ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  very  severe  on  Morhof  *s  credulity  in  this  respect, 
wben  we  consider  that  the  royal  touch  was  practised  by 
our  own  sovereigns  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
date  of  his  work.  We  can  however  less  excuse  him  for  his 
treatise  ^^Oetransmutationemetallorum,"  Hamburgh,  1673^ 
8vo,  although  even  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  that  be 
was  not  the  only  man  of  learning  who  at  that  time  had  not 
forsaken  the  absurdities  of  alchemy.  He  published  after- 
wards in  German  a  valuable  dissertation  on  ^'  German 
Poetry  ;'^  another  on  the  style  of  Livy :  "  De  Patavini- 
tate  Liviina;"  and  after  his  death  appeared  one  of  his 
most  elegant  dissertations,  ^^  De  pura  dictione  Latina/' 
edited  by  Mosbeim,  in  1725,  8vo.  * 

MORIN  (John  Baptist),  physician  and  regius  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Villefranche  in  Beau- 
jolois,  Feb.  23,  1583.     After  studying  philosophy  at  Aiz 

'  Niceron,  toI.  Il.^-Moreri. — EIo^  by  MotUtr,  in  the  edition  of  the  PoIyhisL 
]^r  1708/ omitted  by  Fabricius. — Saxii  OnotnatL 
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in  Provence,  and  phjrsic  at  Avigixw,  of  wfiich  he  com-^ 
Hien'ced  doctor  in  1613,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived*  with 
Claude  Dormi,  bbhop  of  Boulogne,  who  sent  him  lo  ex* 
amine  the  nature  of  metals  in  the  mines  of  Hungary.  This 
gave  occasion  to  his  **  Mnndi  subiunaris  Anatomia,*^  which 
was  his  first  production,  published  in  1619.  Upon  his  re- 
tarn  to  his  patron  the  bishop,  he  look  a  fancy  to  jadtcial 
astrology,  and  began  to  inquire,  by  the  rules  of  that  art, 
into  the  events  of  1617.  Among  these  be  fonnd,  that  the 
bishop  of  Boulogne  was  threatened  with  the-  loss  of  either 
liberty  or  life,  of  which  be  forewanied  him.  The  bishop 
langhed  at  Morin^s  prediction  ;  btt,  engaging  in  state-in-* 
trigues,  and  taking  the  unfortunate  side,  he  was  treated  as 
a  rebel,  and  actually  imprisoned  that  very  year.  After  the 
fcll  of  bis  prelate,  he  lived  with  the  ebb£  de  la  Breton-' 
niere,  in  quality  of  his  physician,  for  four  years ;  and,  in 
1621,  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Luxem* 
burg,  where  he  lived  eight  years  more.  In  1630,  be  was 
chosen  professor  royal  of  mathematics. 

His  abilities  in  his  profession  gave  him  access  to  the 
great,  'even  to  cardinal  Richeliea ;  and,  under  the  ad-> 
liiinistration  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  obtained  a  pensioil 
of  2000  livres.  Richelieu  is  6aid  at  fiffst  to  have  admitted 
him  to  bis  most  secret  councils,  and  to  have  consurted  him 
about  matters  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  during  the 
rreater  part  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  gained  most 
lame  by  his  astrological  predictions,  which,  right  or  wrong, 
were  suited  to  the  credulity  of 'dfie  times.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Nov.  6,  1656.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books^ 
not  forgotten ;  but  did  not  live  to  publish  his  favourite 
performance,  his  **  Astrologla  -  Gallica,*'  which  bad  cost 
him  thirty  years*  labour.  It  was  primed,  however,  at  the 
fiague^  1661,  in  fplio,  with  two  epistles  dedicatory  ;  the 
one  from  the  atrthor  to  Jesus  Christ;  the  other  addressed 
to  Louisa  Maria  de  Gonzaga,  queen  of  Poland.  That 
princess  encouraged  Morin  to  undertake  this  great  work, 
and  paid  the  charges  of  the  impression.  At  the  time  wheft 
it  was  said  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  the  prince,  Mori  A 
affirmed,  that  that  marriage  should  never  take  place,  and 
that  she  was  destinetl  to  the  bed  of  a  monarch  ;  and  it  ii 
thought  that  she  the  more  readily  engaged  to  bear  the  ex- 
peaces  of  a  work  whose  author  had  flattered  her  with  the 
hopes  of  a  crown,  which  she  afterwards  wore.  Of  hif 
«*Astrologia  GalHca/*    Guy  Patin  says,    <U  underatand^ 
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Uitt  the  'A8tr(rf(^iaGaHica'  of  the  sievr  Morin  it  at  hsi 
fioisheci  lit  thfiF  Hague  I  mm  told,  that  it  abases  die  Pari- 
sian  and  other  phyaacians,  who  giire  no  eredit  to  jadirial 
astrelogy;  aixi  I  do  not  minder,  that  the  uutbor  should 
hefaare  in  this  iaaoner,  for  lie  was  a  Idol.  The  book  it 
priallsdin  one  v^ume,  folio.  The  cpieen  of  Poland  gtav« 
2000  cKHrna  to  cmny  on  the  edition^  at  the  recommenda^ii 
of  one  of  her  seeietariea,  who  is  a  lover  of  astrology.  Yoo 
see  ia  what  manner  crowned  heads  are  imposed  upon.  If  it 
bad  been  a«book  wtuoh  might  have  been  of  use  to  the  public, 
the  author  we<tM  not  have  found  one,  either  to  print  it,  or  to 
bear  the  charges  of  the  press."  Morin,  however,  received 
several  testioiouies  of  esteem  from  the  great  Des  Canes. 
He  beeaose  acquainted  with  this  philosopher  in  1636, 
and,  some  tiiaae  after,  made  him  a  present  of  his  book 
upon  the  longitude,  which  was  acknowledged  by  a  very 
obligiDg  letter.  He  sent  him  also,  in  I6S8,  some  objec^ 
tioos  to  his  <^  Theory  of  Light,*'  which  Des  Cartes  thought 
worthy  of  his  consideration.  * 

.  MORIN  (JoifN),  a  learned  eccle4kstic,  was  born  at 
Blois^  of  protestant  parents,  in  1391.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  belles  lettres  at  Rochelle,  and  afterwards  went  to 
L^den,  where  he  attained  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  tongues,  and  applied  himself . 
to  philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  and  divinity.  Return* 
ing  to  France,  he  went  to  settle  at  Paris,  where  he  gained 
an  acquaintance  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  and  was  induced 
by  him  to  embrace  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Some 
time  after,  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
lately  established,  and  began  to  make  himself  known  by 
bis  learning  and  bis  works.  In  1606  he  published  some 
*^  Exercitations  upon  the  original  of  Patriarchs  and  Pri- 
mates, and  the  ancient  usage  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
dedicated  to  pope  Urban  VIII.^*  He  undertook,  in  1628, 
the  edition  of  the  **  Septuagint  Bible,^*  with  the  version 
made  by  Nobilios ;  and  put  a  preface  to  it,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Sq^toagint ;  commends  the 
edition  of  it  that  bad  been  made  at  Rome  by  order  of 
Sixttts  V.  in  1537,  which  he  had  followed ;  and  maintains, 
fhat  we  ougbt  to  prefer  this  version  to  the  pres^^nt  Hebrew 
text,  because  this  has  been,  be  says,  corru|[>ted  by  the 

K  Cktt.  Oitu^-^iocroo,  toI.  IlI.^Moreri.^Life  pM6x«4  U  hit  «  Attrdofia 
aallica.'' 

Vol.  XXII  P© 
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Jews.  Before  thit  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he'  gave  the 
public,  io  1629 f  a  "  History,'*  writteo  in  French,  of  the 
deiirerance  of  the  church  by  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  of  the  greatness  and  temporal  sovereignty  conferred 
on  ihe  Roman  eborch  by  the  kings  of  France ;  but  this 
performance  was  not  well  received  at  Rome,  and  Morin 
was  obliged  to  protniM  that  he  would  alter  and  correct  it 
Hepublishedy  soon  after,  **  Ezercitations  upon  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch;*'  for  the  sake  of  estaUishtng  whkh,  he 
attacks  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Potyglott 
being  then  printing  at  Paris^  Morin  took  upon  himself  the 
care  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  but  his  endeavours  to 
exalt  this,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of 
the  Bible,  at  the  expence  of  the  Hebrew,  made  bim  very 
obnoxious  to  some  fearned  men ;  and  he  was  attacked  by 
Hettinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particular.  This,  however,  en-* 
haneed  his  merit  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  cardinal  Bar- 
berini  invited  him  thiiher,  by  order  of  the  pope,  who  re-* 
ceived  him  very  graciously,  and  intended  to  employ  bim 
in  the  re-union  of  #ie  Gredc  to  the  Roman  church,  which 
was  then  in  agitation.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at  Rome, 
and  intimate  with  Lucas  Holstenius,  Leo  Allatius,  and  all 
the  learned  there.  After  having  continued  nine  years  st 
RomO)  he  was  recalled,  by  order  of  cardinal  Ricbejieu,  to 
France,,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  learned 
labours,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1659. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  much 
valued  by  protestants  as  well  as  papists,  on  account  of  the 
Oriental  learning  contained  in  them.  Father  Simon  has 
given  us,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Antiquitates  Ecclesise^  Orien- 
talis,"  a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  Morin,  which 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  father  Amelot ;  and  caused 
them  to  be  printed  at  London  in  1682,  with  the  life  of 
Morin,  of  which  he  himself  is  supposed  to  be  the  authoi^. 
These  letters  contain  many  curious  particulars  relating  to 
criticism  and  history,  and  are  full  of  Oriental  erudition. ' 

MORIN  (Lewis),  a  French  physician  and  botanist,  of 
singular  character,  was  born  at  Mans,  July  11,  1635,  of 
parents  eminent  for  their  piety,  who,  although  he  was  one 
of  a  numerous  family  of  sixteen  children,  omitted  oothinj; 
in  his  education  which  their  fortune  could  supply.    Botany 

»  Dupin.— Moreri.— Nioeroo»  toI,  IX  and  X.— Perraolt'*  Let  Hominet  11- 
lustrea.-— Siixii  Ooomast.  ^ 
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was  the  study  that  appeared  to  ba^e  taken  possession  of  bis 
ioothiations,  as  soon  as  the  bent  of  bis  geniu?  could  be 
discorered.  A  country  person  who  supplied  the  apo* 
thecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master,  and  was  paid 
by  him  for  his  instroctions  with  the  little  money  that  be 
could  procure,  but  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  this 
man  knew,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 
with  plants,  by  observing  them  himself  in  the  neighbour* 
hobd  of  Mans.  Having  finished  his  grammatical  studies, 
he  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris,  and  after  going  through  the 
usual  course  of  philosophy,  was  determined,  by  his  love 
of  botany,  to  the  profession  of  physic.  From  this  timie  he 
engaged  in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  ,or  the  severity 
of  an  anchoret,  for  he  confined  himself  to  bread  and  water, 
and  at  most  allowed  himself  no  indulgence  beyond  fruits. 
This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it.  was,  had  masy  advan* 
tages ;  it  preserved  his  health ;  it  gave  him  an  authority  t6 
preach  diet  and  abstinence  to  his  patients ;  and  it  made 
him  rich  without  the  assistance  of  fortune. 

In  1662  he  n^as  admitted  doctor  of  physic.  About  that 
time  Drs.  Fagon,  Longuet,  and  Galois,  all  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  hotany,  were  employed  in  drawing  up  acata->- 
logue  of  the  plants'  in  the  royal  garden,  which  was  pub- 
lisbed  in  1665,  under  the  name  of  Or.  Vallot,  then  first 
physician.  During  the  prosecution  of.this  work.  Dr.  Mo- 
rin  vras  often  consulted,  and  from  these  conversations  i| 
was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a  particular  esteem,  which 
lie  always  continued  to  retain,  for  him.  After  having  prac- 
tised some  years,  he  was  admitted  expectant,  and  after- 
wards pensionary  physician  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  but  this 
advancement  added  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the 
power  of  more  extensive  charity ;  for  all  the  money  which 
he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the  chest  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  always,  as  he  imagined,  without  heing  observed. 
His  reputation  rose  so  high  at  Paris,  that  mademoiselle  de 
Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her  physician,  but  it  was ' 
not  without  difiSculty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  bis 
friend,  Dr.  Dodart,  to  accept  the  place. 

By  this  new  advancement  he  was  laid  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  chariot,  an  equipage  very  unsuitable  to 
his  temper ;  but  while  he  complied  with  those  exterior  ap- 
pearances which  the  public  demanded,  be  remitted  nothing 
of  bis  former  austerity  in  his  private  life.     In  two  years  ana 
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a  half  the  princess  fell  sick,  and  was  despaired  of  by  Morio, 
who  was  a  great  i^aster  of  prognostics.  At  the  tirne  when 
she  thought  (lers^lf  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her  death 
inevitable ;  a  declaration  which  was  made  more  ea^y  to  him 
than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless  simi^licity.  The 
princess,  a£Fected  by  hia  zeali  taking  a  rmg  from  her  finger, 
.gave  it  him  as  the  laat  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  -re- 
warded him  still  mpre  to  his  satisfaction,  by  preparing  for 
death  with  true  Christian  piety.  She  left  him  also  by  wiU 
a  yearly  pension  of  2000  livres.  On  the  princess's  death 
he  laid  down  his  chariot,  and  retired  to  St.  Victor,  without 
a  servant,  having,  however,  augmented  bis  daily  allow- 
ance with  a  little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

In  1699,  on  the  restoration  of  the  academy,  Dodait 
procured  him  to  be  nominated  associate  botanist.  He  was 
constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  academy,  notwithatand^ 
ing  the  distance  of  places,  while  he  had  strength  enough  to 
;^iipport  the  journey;  but  bis  r^imen  was  not  equally 
eiFectual  to  produce  vigour  aa  to  prevent  distempers ;  aad 
being  sixty-four,  years  of  age  at  his  admission,  be  could 
not  continue  his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pensionary  mem* 
ber  of  the  academy  in  1707.  When  Tournefort  went  to 
pursue  his  botanical  inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired 
Dr.  Morin  to  supply  bis  place  of  demonstrator  of  the  plants 
in  the  royal  garden,  and  rewarded  him  for  the  trouble  by 
inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant  which  he  brought  from  the 
East,  by  the  name  of  Mcrina  erierUaUs^  • 
„  Dr.  Morin  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now  forced  to  take 
a- servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  essential  alteration, 
prevailed  upon  hiniself  to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a-day, 
which  he  measured  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine 
bordering  upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time  all 
his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the,poor  of  hia 
neighbourhood,  and  his  visiu  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  but  hia 
wetness  incre^ng,  he  was  forced  to  increase  bis  quaa« 
Mty  of  wine,  which  yet  he  always  continued  to  adjust  by 
weight.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  scarcely  left  his 
bed,  but  bis  intellects  continued  unimpaired,  except  in 
the  last  six  months  of  his  life.  He  died  March  1,  1714, 
aged  eighty,  without  any  distemper,  having  enjoyed,  by 
the  bene^t  of  bis  regimen,  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and  a 
gentle  and  easy  death. 
.  This  extraordinary  segimen  was  but  part  of  the  daily 
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iregulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  the  offices  were  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  exactness.  He  went  to 
bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two,  throughout  the  year.  He 
spent  in  the  morning  three  hours  at  his  devotions,  aud 
went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and| 
«tx,  and  in  the  winter  between  six  arid  seveu,  hearing  mass 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.  After  his  return  he  read 
the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleven,  and  when  it  was  fair 
weather  walked  till  two  in  the  royal  garden,  where  he 
examined  the  new  plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and 
strongest  passion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  if 
he  htKl  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and  read 
books  of  literature,  or  physic.  This  liH^wise  was  the  time 
he  received  visits,  if  any  were  paid  him,  but  with  respect 
to  visits,  he  often  said,  <^  Thode  that  come  to  see  me  do 
me  honour ;  and  those  that  stay  away  do  me  a  favour.*'  He; 
left  behind  him  no  other  property  than  a  library,  valued  at 
nearly  20,000  crowns,  a  herbal,  and  a  collection  of  medals. 
He  published  two  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy ; 
one,  containing  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  passage  of 
the  drink  to  the  bladder,  which  shows  him  a  very  indif- 
ferent phpiologist ;  and  the  other,  a  '<  Memoire  sur  les 
Eaux  de  FV>rges.''  Among  his  papers  were  a  very  minute 
index  to  Hippocrates,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  a  meteorolo- 
gical journal  of  more  than  forty  years.  The  method  of  this 
is  commodious  and  concise,  and  it  exhibits,  in  a  little 
room,  a  great  train  of  curious  observations,  which  would 
have  escaped  a  man  less  uniform  in  his  life. ' 

MORIN  (Peter),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  in  1531,  at 
Paris.  His  taste  for  the  belles  lettres  induced  him  to  visit 
Italy,  where  Paul  Madutius  employed  him  in  his  printihg- 
oflSce  at  Venice.  He  afterwards  taught  Greek  and  cos- 
mography at  Vicenza,  but  was  called  from  thence  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1555.  Morin  at  length  acquired  the 
esteem  of  St.  Charles  Boromeo,  and  pope  Gregory  XHI. 
and  Sixtus  V.  engaged  him  in  the  edition  of  the  Gr6ek 
Bible  of  the  LXX.  1587,  the  Latin  translation  is  1588,  fol. 
and  in  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1590,  fol.  He  died  in 
1608.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  belles  lettres  and 
languages,  and  has  left  among  bis  works  published  by 
Quetif  in  1675,  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  proper  use  of 

^  From  hit  eloge  by  FonteDeUe,  one  of  those  lelected  and  translated  by  Dr. 
^oboion  for  Um  Gent  Mag.  of  1741.— £loy,  Diet.  Hat.  d6  Medicine, 
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the  scieocesy  of  which  Dupin  has  griven  a  long  analysis,  at 
well  as  of  his  other  works,  and  bestows  great  praise  on  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history.' 
MORIN  (Stephen),  a  learned  French  protestaot,  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  Morin,  a  merchant  of  Caen,  and  born  in 
that  city,  Jan.  I,  1625.     Losing  his  father  at  tbree  years 
of  age,  his  mother  designed  him  for  trade;  but  his  taste 
for  learning  beginning  to  show  itself  very  early,  she  de- 
termined  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.     Accordingly  be 
studied  the  classics  and  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Sedan,  to  study  theology  under  Peter  du  Mou- 
lin, who  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  him.     He  after- 
wards pursued  the  same  studies  under  Andrew  Rivet,  and 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  languages  undtr 
Golius.     Returning  to  his  country  in  1649,  he  became  a 
minister  of  two  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen, 
where  he  was  much  distinguished  by  bis  uncommon  parts 
and  learning,  and  had  several  advantageous  offers  made 
him  from  other  countries,  but  he  preferred  his  own.     In 
1664j  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Caen ;  and  his  meriu  sood 
connected  him  in  friendship  with  Huetius,  Segrais,  Bo- 
chart,  and  other  learned  townsmen.     The  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nautz,  in  1685,  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen,  he 
retired  with  his  wife  and  three  children  to  Leyden,  bat 
soon  after  was  called  to  Amsterdam,  to  be  professor  of  the 
Oriental  tongues  in  the  university  there ;  to  which  etDploj* 
ment  was  joined,  two  years  after,  that  of  minister  in  or- 
dinfiry.     He  died,  after  a  long  indisposition  both  of  body 
|tnd  mind,  May  5,  1 700. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works;  a$,  1.  '^Disserta- 
tiones  octo,  in  quibus  multa  sacrsB  et  profansB  Antiquitatis 
Monumeaia  ezplicantur,'*  Cenev.  1683,  8vo.  A  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  was  printed  at  Bort,  1700, 
in  8vo.  2.  *^  Oratio  inauguralis  de  Liqguarum  Orienta- 
lium  ad  intellig^ntiam  Sacrse  Scripturae  utilitate,"  L.  fiat. 
}686.  This  was  reprinted  with,  3.  ^'  Explanationes  sacreB 
et  philologies  in  aliquot  V.  et  N.  T^stamenti  Loca,"  L. 
Bat.  1698,  8vQ.  4.  *<  Exercitationes  de  Lingua  primsva 
^usque  Appendicibus,"  Ultraj.  1^94,  4to.  5.  **  Disseru- 
tio  de  Paradise  terrestri  ;*'  printed  in  Bqcbart^s  works,  the 
third  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1692, 
^ith  Bochart's  life  by  Morin  prefixed.     6.  <*  Epistols  dw 

- 1 1)iipin.--NioeroD,  toI  XV. — Mor^ 
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9e«  Responiiiones  ad  Ant  Van.  Dale  de  Pentateucho  Sa- 
anritano ;"  printed  with  Van  Dale's  "  De  Origine  et  Pro- 
gressu  IdololatriflB,^'  Amst.  1696,  4to.  7.  ^  Leure  sur 
rOrigine  de  la  Langue  H^braique,'*  with  an  answer  of 
Huetius ;  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  **  Dissertations  sur 
diverses  Matieres  de  Religion  et  de  Pbilologie,  recueillies 
par  M.  TAbW  de  Tilladet,"  Parisi,  1712,  12mo.  Morin 
endeavours  to  prove  in  this  letter,  that  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  as  old  as  tbe  creation,  and  that  God  bitnself  in- 
spired  it  into  Adam.  His  great  fondness  for  this  language 
made  bim  run  into  some  extravagant  notions  about  it,  as 
Huetius  tells  him  in  his  answer.  Lastly,  Morin  prefixed  a 
**  Life  of  Jacobus  Palmerius"  to  tbe  '^GrcecsB  antiquae  De- 
csriptio,*'  Leyden,  1678,  4to.  Hi&Don,  Henry,  who  died 
at  Caen  in  1728,  aged  seventy-three,  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres  at  Paris;  and 
there  are  several  dissertations  of  his  in  the  ''  Memoirs  of 
this  Academy." ' 

MORISON,  Fines.    See  MORYSON. 

MORISON,  Richard.  See  MORYSINE. 
.  MORISON  (Robert),  a  distinguished  botanist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 620.  Being 
designed  for  tbe  church,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  in  that  university ;  but  was  diverted  from 
such  pursuits  by  a  taste  for  physic,  and  especially  botany, 
which,  however,  was  interrupted,  for  a  time  at  leasts  by 
his  loyalty,  which  induced  him  to  become  a  soldier  in  the 
service  of  king  Charles.  After  receiving  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  bead^  in  the  battle  near  the  bridge  of  Dee, 
about  two  miles  from  Aberdeen,  which  for  a  while  disabled 
him,  he  retired,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  aiJter  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  cause,  to  Paris.  Here  he  became  tutor  to  ai 
young  man  of  some  fortune,  while  be  sedulously  cultivated 
tbe  studies  necessary  for  bis  profession,  and  took  tbe  degree 
ofdoctorof  physic  at  Angers,  in  1648.  Botany,  however, 
was  still  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  by  means  of  M.  Robin, 
who  had  then  the  care  of  tbe  royal  garden  at  Paris,  he  ac« 
quired  the  patronage  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  was 
entrusted  with  tbe  care  of  that  prince's  garden  at  Blois, 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  salary.  He  held  this  charge 
from  1650  to  1660,  when  the  duke  died.  During  that 
period  be  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theoretical  as 

»  Niceron,  vol.  II.->l|([oreri,  791, 
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wdl.  as  practical  botany.  He  legao  to  plan  a  system^  o» 
the  ^ubject  of  which  his  royal  patron  is  reported  to  have 
delighted  to  confer  with  hioL  He  was  also  dispatched  on 
seraal  botanical  espeditions,  to  yarioos  parts  of  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  garden.  A  catalogue  of 
this  garden  was  printed  in  1653,  by  Abel  Brunyer,  phy* 
sician  to  the  duke  ;  of  which  Morison  afterwards  published, 
at  London,  in  1669,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  accom- 
panied by  a  regular  and  professed  criticism  of  the  works  of 
Caspar  and  John  Baubin,  which  Haller  has  blamed  more 
than  it  deserves.  Morison  gives  to  these  great  noen  all  the 
i:ank  and  honour  which  their  eminent  leanung  and  industry 
deserve ;  and  while  he  points  out  their  mistakes  or  imper- 
fections, he  expresses  a  wish  to  have  his  own  likewise 
pointed  out  The  ^'  Hortus  Blesensis*'  is  disposed  in  aU 
phfibetical  order,  and  accompanied  by  a  double  dedication, 
to  king  Charles  II.  and  James  duke  of  York,  to  whom  its 
author  had  become  known  in  France.  On  the  restormtioa 
he  refused  the  most  liberal  offersp  to  settle  in  France,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  London  received  the  titles  of  king's  phy- 
sician, and  royal  professor  of  botany,  with  a  salary  q{2O0L 
a  year,  and  a  bouse,  as  superinlendant  of  the  royal  gardeas. 
He  was  also  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyatcana 

In  1669  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  was,  Dec  16,  appointed  botanical 
professor,  or  more  properly,  keeper  of  the  physic  gardeoy 
ia  consequence  of  which  he  gave  a  course  of  lectnrea  tbeit 
for  some  years*.  He  bad  been^  fov  aome  timet  meditatiBg 
a  great  universal  work  on  botany,  and  published  an  excel- 
lent specimen  in  1672,  containing  a  methodical  arraqpe- 
ment  of  umbelliferous  plants,  in  folio,  accompanied  with 
plates.  He  takes  the  leading  characters  of  these  plants 
ftrom  the  seeds,  but  admits  under  the  same  denominatton  a 
tribe  totally  different,  which  is  surely  as  great  an  error  as 
aoy  he  had  detected  in  the  Bauhins.  In  1674,  he  edited 
at  Oxford  a  thin  4to,  from  the  MS&  of  Boccone,  describe 
ing  a  number  of  new  plants  from  Sicily,  Malta,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  52  plates,  which  are  in  general  vtrj  ex* 

*  Wood  tells  «t  that  «  be  made  hit  week  for  five  weeks  space,  not  witbont 
•DtrtDce  on  Uiit  lecture  in  Uie  medi-  a  considerable  auditory."  He  it,  how- 
dne  ■cfaool,  Sept.  9, 1670,  and  the  5Ui  ever,  improperij'  styled  profctter,  «* 
of  the  tame  month  translated  himself  the  profotsorship  was  not  founded  un- 
to the  physic  garden,  wbere  be  read  in  til  Slierard's  time,  who  appointed  Dil- 
tbe  middle  of  it,  with  a  table  before  leniut  first  proleMor  on  bit  ibaads- 
him^  on  herbs  and  pknts,   thrice  a  tkm  in  178S. 
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pvemve^  and  many  of  the  plants  are  no  where  else  repre- 
sented. His  great  work,  *<  Plantaruoi  historia  universalis^ 
Ozoniensis/*  appeared  in  1680,  fol.  compriziDg  five  sec-* 
tions  of  herbaceoos  plants,  with  namerous  plates.  This 
waff  called  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  first,  consist-* 
ing  of  trees  and  shmbs,  having  been  postponed,  as  the 
most  easily  to  be  finished  at  any  time ;  but  it  never  ap- 
peared*. In  1699,  long  after  the  author's  death,  Jacob' 
Bobart  pobUtbed  a  second  volume,  called  the  third  part, 
which  concludes  the  system,  as  far  as  regards  herbaceous 
ptants.  Tbe  editor  of  the  volume,  in  which  there  are 
many  inaccuracies,  claims  for  the  author  great  honour 
as  tbe  inventor  of  a  system.  The  outlines,  however, 
of  Morifson*s  ^stem  are  evidently  to  be  traced  in  the  work 
of  Ciesalpinus,  published  in  1583,  and  in  that  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  sir  J.  E.  Smith,  whom  we^ 
priadpidly  follow,  that  where  be  deviates  from  these  writers, 
be  has  injured  bis  own  system.  This  great  work  could 
scarcely  have  been  pnblished  at  the  expence  of  a  private 
individual,  had  he  not  been  liberally  assisted  by  the  con- 
trib«itfons  of  his  opulent  Oxford  friends,  who  took  a  pa- 
triotic interest  in  the  performance.  The  original  speci- 
mens^ snch  at  least  asi  refer  to  Bobart's  share  of  the  under-* 
taking,  are  still  preserved,  and  serve  to  remove  every 
difficulty  in  case  of  an  incomplete  description  or  figurew 
Such  assistance  is  very  requisite,  as  to  the  cryptogamic 
part  of  the  work,  though  authors  have  much  commended 
those  plates. 

The  labours  and  studies  of  Morison  were  cut  short  by  an 
accidenUl  death,  similar  to  that  of  Tournefort,  but  more 
imn^dtate.  He  received  an  injury  from  the  pole  of  a 
eoacb,  in  crossing  one  of  the  London  streets,  Nov.  9, 1683^ 
and  died  next  day,  at  his  house  in  Green-street,  Leicester- 
square,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighbour-* 
iBg  church  of  St.  Marthi's-in-tbe  Fields.  A  portrait  pre- 
fixed to  the  posthumous  volume,  indicates  Morison  to  have 
been,  as  Bobart  describes  him,  a  man  of  a  healthy  bodily 
frame,  and  of  plain  and  open  manners.  He  is  recorded  as 
having  cultivated  science  for  it»own  sake;  wkh  much  less 
regard  to  his  personal  emolument  than  to  the  public  good, 
a  sofdid  love  of  gain  having  made  no  part  of  his  character.^ 

*  According  to  a  MS  DOte    in  our     wardifiDitbe<S»butUie  whole  contained 
copy  of  Granger,  this  first  was  after-     by  an  accideoUl  fire  at  Oxford. 
>  Reck*t  C|rc1opttdla,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smitb.—Plikesey'i  Sketches.— AUi.Os.  fol.  II. 
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MORLAND  (Georob),  an  eminent  but  very  unbappy 
artist,  was  born  in  1764.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father 
Henry  Robert  Moriand,  an  indifferent  painter  of  portraits 
and  subjects  of  domestic  life,  whom  he  very  soon  sur- 
passed. This  perhaps  was  at  first  his  misfortune,  for  the 
father,  finding  what  advantage  be  might  reap  from  his 
talents,  confiued  him  to  such  work  as  might  be  readily 
brought  to  market,  without  endeavouring  to  give  him  any 
part  of  that  education  or  polish  whieh  would  have  enabled 
him  to  appear  with  credit  in  society.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  when  patrons  appeared  they  found  bin)  way- 
ward, dissipated,  and  irreclaimable.  Low  habits  and  low 
company  early  got  possession  of  his  affections,  and  all 
means  to  recommend  ceconomy,  decency,  and  regularity, 
were  employed  in  vain.  At  length  his  father  was  advised 
to  send  young  Morland  to  Margate  to  paint  small  por- 
traits ;  and  although  this  scheme  did  not  produce  all  the 
effect  expected,  it  made  him  more  known,  and  he  became 
independent  of  his  father,  and  could  now  pursue  his  art 
when  he  pleased,  and  for  his  own  emolument. 

Success,  however,  made  no  difference  in  his  conduct, 
which  became  irregular  beyond  ail  calculation  and  all 
powers  of  description  ;  and  while  the  vigour  of  his  genius 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  never  forsook  bim  in 
a  picture,  they  scarcely  ever  accompanied  him  in  any 
other  employment,'  action,  or  sentiment  of  his  life.  Ca- 
pable of  the  most  regular  and  profound  rejection  on  every 
thing  connected  with  his  art,  capable  even  of  the  clearest 
distinctions  of  moral  rectitude,  be  never  appears  to  have 
dedicated  a  single  leisure  hour  to  sober  conversation  or 
innocent  pleasantry,  to  any  of  the  endearing  intercourses 
of  domestic  or  social  life,  or  to  any  rational  purpose  what- 
ever. He  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  spent  all  the 
time  in  which  he  did  not  paint,  in  drinking,  and  in  the 
meanest  dissipations,  with  persons  the  most  eminent  he 
could  select  for  ignorance  or  brutality ;  and  a  rabble  of 
carters,  hostlers,  butchers Vmen«  smugglers,  poachers,  and 
postilions,  were  constantly  in  his  company  and  frequently 
in  his  pay.  He  was  found,  at  one  time,  we  are  told,  in  a 
lodging  at  Somers«town,  in  the  following  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstances :  his  infant  child,  that  had  been  dead 
nearly  three  weeks,  lay  in  its  coflBn  in  one  corner  of  the 
room ;  an  ass  and  foal  stood  munching  barley-straw  out  of 
the  cradle  ;  a  sow  and  pigs  were  solacing  in  the  recesy  of 
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an  old  capbomrd ;  apd  bioMelf  whistling  over  a  beautiful 
picture  that  he  was  finishing  at  his  easel,  with  a  bottle  of 
gin  hung  up  on  one  side,  and  a  live  mouse  sitting  (or  ra-* 
ther  kicking)  for  his  portrait,  on  the  other ! 

Of  his  particular  meriu  in  imitative  art,  it  may  be  oh* 
served  that  he  was  the  first  (or  at  least,  among  our  coun- 
trymen, by  far  the  most  eminent)  of  those  who  have  given 
the.  true  spirit  and  character  of  our  great  palladium — the 
British  Oak ;  as  well  as  the  form  and  action  of  all  our  mpst 
familiar  animals,  in  all  their  subtleties  and  varieties :  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  undertaken  any  subject  that  he  did 
not  treat  wich  equal  success.     Among  his  other  rare  quali- 
fications, he  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  and  impar- 
tially acquainted  with  the  complexion  and  bias  of  his  own 
genius  from  his  very  boyhood ;  since,  after  that  period,  he 
is  never  found  <<  out  of  his  element.**     No  sooner  had  he 
described  the  scrawls  and  daubings  of  puerility,  than,  an- 
ticipating his  future  supcess,  and  conscious  of  his  present 
powers,  he  retreated  in  silence  to  the  free  walks  of  Ma- 
ture; contemplated  deeply,  reasoned  accurately,  and  prac- 
tised diligently.     A  few  years  brought  him  back  to  public 
notice,  a  finished  painter  of  English  scenery,  nature,  sen- 
timents, and  ofianners ;  an  artist,  who,  having  sagaciously 
prescribed  the  limits  of  his  pursuits,  and  effected  what- 
ever, in  knowledge  or  in   practice,  was  essential  to  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  those  limits,  had  now  nothing  more 
to  learn.     He  shrunk  from  no  difficulty,  for  his  choice  of 
subject  left  him  no  difficulty  to  encounter.     He  disdained 
nothing  that  was  natural  and  picturesque,  consistently  with 
that  decorum  which  he  has  inviolably  observed  in  all  his 
public  works.   He  would  never  risk  truth,  but  would  rather 
give  20  guineas  to  have  a  cat  stolen  for  him,  than  presume 
to  paint  one  from  an  uncertain  remembrance.     He  some- 
times leaves  the  truth  unfinished,  but  never  violated.     He 
affected  none  of  those  whimsies  that  are  for  ever  setting 
amateurs  by  the  ears  on  the  subject  of  colouring,  or  light 
,  and  shadow.  His  characters  affect  no  graces  nor  anti-graces 
that  do  not  belong  to  them.     His  lighu  and  shadows  are 
mild,  moderate,  and. diffusive.    The  whole  together  rests 
easy  upon  the  eye,  and  pleases  a  correct  taste  as  much  as 
it  would  bad  it  surprised  a  vicious  one  more.     His  choice 
is  always  good ;  for  he  cbuses  that  in  which  there  is  no* 
thing  essential  to  reject    He  never  gives  us  too  much  of  a 
thing.    The  character  of  Norland,  thereforei  as  a  painter, 
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appears  to  be  remaricably  equal  and  ponststent  His  pic^ 
tures  never  make  a  mistake-^  never  insult  by  falsehood^ 
disgust  by  affectation,  disappoint  by  error,  or  teize  by 
mystery.  His  early  productions  were  landscapes,  and  be 
-  painted  one  or  two  soiall  conversation-pieces;  but  his 
£Eivourite  subjects  were  animals,  chiefly  of  tbe  domestic 
lind  —  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  cattle,  which  he 
painted  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  At  tbe  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  1791,  be  produced  a  picture  repre-" 
senting  the  inside  of  a  stable,  with  horses  and  draymen, 
&c.  larger  than  a  half-length  canvas ;  an  excellent  per- 
formance, and  perhaps  his  master-piece. 

Edwards  observes,  that  *^his  low  and  vulgar  propensities 
led  him  into  society  little  calculated  to  improve  either  his 
Blind  or  manners ;  that  he  readily  stooped  to  an  intimacy 
with  any  associates  with  whom  he  could  gratify  the  despi* 
cable  ambition  of  being  at  the  head  of  his  company.'* 
^But,"  says  Fuseii,  ^^  it  is  surely  one  of  the  favourite  para* 
doxes  of  the  age,  to  wonder  at  the  association  <tf  a  man's 
tkvouriie  objects  of  amusement  with  his  favourite  objects 
of  study.  It  would  be  a  disgusting  idea,  were  it  a  possible 
one,  to  suppose,  that  the  man  who,  with  congenial  satis-^ 
faction,  spends  the  day  in  penciling,  to  a  degree  of  decep* 
tioo,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  kng  for  the  recreatiofi 
of  elegant  society  in  tbe  evening :  or  can  it  be  wondered 
aty  if  be,  who  chooses  bis  subjects  among  the  patrons  of 
a  pot-house  or  gin-shop,  the  inhabitants  of  a  stable  or  a 
bovel,  and  the  usual  victims  and  furniture  of  a  prison^^ 
iboiild  court  the  first,  frequent  the  next,  or  paint  and 
perhaps  rot  in  a  jail  ?" 

.  fiy  this  unhappy  conduct,  steadily  pursued  for  n>any 
years,  he  ruined  bis  constitution,  and  at  length  diminished 
his  powers,  and  sunk  himself  into  general  contempt  He 
bad  no  society,  nor  did  he  wish  for  any  other  but  the  lowest 
of  drase  beings  whose  only  enjoyment  ii  gin  and  ribaldry, 
fMrd  from  which  be  was  taken,  a  short  time  before  his 
deaths  by  a  Marsbalsea  writ,  for  a  small  snm  of  money : 
when  removed  to  a  place  of  confinement,  he  drank  a  large 
quantity  of  spirits^  and  was  soon  afterwards  taken  tU.  The 
nan  in  whose  custody  ho  was,  being  ahutkied  at  his  situa-* 
aion,  applied  to  several  of  bis  friemls  for  relief;  but  tbitt 
velief,  if  it  was  afforded,  came  too  late.  The  powers  of 
life  were  exhausted,  and  he  died,  Oct.  29,  1804,  before 
ho  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  years.     His  wife,  #hose 
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Kfe  had  b^eo  lilc^e  his  oivn^    died  a  day  or  two  after 
bim.  ^ 

MORLAND  (Sir  Samuel,  Bart.)  a  man  of  very  consi- 
derable celebrity  in  his  day,  but  whose  history  has  been 
almost  totally  neglected  where  we  might  have  expected  an 
account  of  hire  as  a  machinist,  was  the  son  of  the  rev. 
Thomas  Morland,    rector  of  Sulhamstead  in   Berkshire^ 
and  was  born  about  1625|    as  we  learn  from  one  of  bb 
works,  dated  1695,  in  which  he  says  he  bad  then  passed 
the  sei^otietb  year  of  bis  age.     He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester school,  whence  he   was  removed  to  Cambridge^ 
and,  according  to  Cole,  to  Magdalen  college.     He  says 
himself,  that,  after  passing  nine  or  ten  years  at  the  univer- 
sity, be  was  solicited  by  some  friends  to  uke  orders;  but, 
not  thinking  himself  ^^  fitly  qualified,^  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  which  appears,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  to  have  been  his  first  and  last  pursuit,  a  few 
years  onlv  of  the  interval  being  employed  on  political  af» 
fairs.     That  be  was  thought  qualified  for  such,  appears  by 
bis  being  sent,  in  1653,  with  Wbitelock  and  a  retinue  of 
other  gentlemen,  on  the  famous  embassy  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  the  purpo^  of  which  was  to  conclude  an  offen* 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  with  that  princess.     Of  their 
success  an  ample  account  may  be  seen  in  Wbitelocke^s 
^'JoumaV  puhliffhed  in  1772  by  Dr.  Morton,  2  vols.  4to. 
In  this  work  we  are  told  that  few  of  the  ambassador's  traift 
were  rewarded   as  they  expected.      Morland,    however, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  recommended,  on  bis 
return  in  1654,  as  an  assistant  to  secretary  Thurloe ;  and 
in  a  few  months  after  was  sent  by  Cromwell  to  the. duke 
of  Savoy  on  that  business  which  first  brought  him  into 
public  notice,  and  has  principally  conveyed  his  name  to 
post^ty. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1655,  an  account  arrived  in  Eng^ 
land  of  the  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  protestants, 
or  Waldenses,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy;  and,  as  Morland  in- 
forms us,  it  no  sooner  came  to  the  ears  of  Cromwell,  than 
he  *^  arose  like  a  lion  out  of  his  place,'?  and  by  the  most 
pathetic  appeals  to  the  protestanc  princes  on  the  Conti- 
Jient  endeavoured  to  excite  their  pity  and  interference. 
Milton  was  at  this  time  Cromwell's  Latin  secretary,  and 
drew  up  these  remonstrances  and  letters  with  uncommon 

>  eent.  Mag.  for  lS04.~Life  by  BlAgdon.— Bdwardi'j  Sapplement  W  WM- 
piNi.«^Pilkiii|Cois  by  Futeli. 
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spirit  and  elegance.  Never  indeed  did  Cromwell  or  bb 
secretary  appear  in  a  more  becoming  Hgbt,  as  politicians. 
After  appointing  a  day  of  fssting  and  prayer  to  mark  tbe 
impression  these  massacres  had  made  upon  the  public  mind, 
Cromwell  is^med  an  account  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  tbe 
Waldenses,  and  solicited  the  contributions  of  tbe  benevo- 
lent towards  their  immediate  support.  This  he  began  with 
a  subscription  from  himself  of  2000/. ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  tbe  city  of  London  taking  the  lead,  the  sum  of 
31,241/.  was  collected^  equivalent,  if  we  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  to  the  highest  sum  ever 
subscribed  for  any  charitable  purpose  in  our  own  days. 
But  that  more  effectual  measures  might  accompany  this 
testimony  of  good  will,  Mr.  Morland  received  immediate 
orders  to  set  off  with  a  message  from  the  English  govem- 
Baent  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  him  to  recall  his 
murderous  edicts,  and  restore  his  subjects  to  their  homes 
and  liberties;  for  it  appears  that  all  who  had  escaped  being 
massacred  had  fled  to  tbe  mountains,  whence  they  sent 
agents  to  Cromwell  for  relief.  This  business  Mr.  Morland 
conducted  with  great  address;  and  although  he  did  not 
finally  prevail  in  securing  their  freedom  and  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  to  these  poor  people,  a  stop  at  lea:st  was 
put  to  the  more  outrageous  acts  of  persecution.  Mr.  Mor* 
land,  remained  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  Engtish 
resident,  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  Waldenses  with  other 
foreign  ministers,  to  distribute  the  money  contributed  by 
the  English  nation,  and  also  to  prepare  minutes,  and  to 
procure  records,  vouchers,  and  attestations,  from  which  he 
might  compile  a  correct  history  of  the  Waldenses.  This 
was  a  suggestion  of  Thurloe^s. 

On  his  return  in  1658  he  received  the  thanks  of  a  select 
committee  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  inspect  into  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  a  minute,  highly  in  his  praise,  was  entered  on 
the  council  books.  Having  arranged  all  his  papers  and 
vouchers,  he  published  in  the  same  year,  in  one  volume 
folio,  ^  The  History  of  tbe  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmont;  containing  a  most  exact  geogra- 
phical description  of  the  place,  and  a  faithful  account  of 
the  dpctrine,  life,  and  perseoutions  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants. Together  with  a  most  naked  and  punctual  relation 
of  the  late  bloody  Massacre^  1655.  And  a  narrative  of  all 
tbe  following  transactions,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  165S. 
All  which  are  justified,  partly  by  divers  ancient  maouw 
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scripts  written  maoy  hundred  years  before  Calvin  or  Lu- 
tber,  and  partly  by  the  most  authentic  attestations:  the 
true  originals  of  the  greatest  part  whereof  are  to  be  seen 
in  their  proper  languages  by  all  the  curious,  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  famous  University  of  Cambridge.*'  These 
very  interesting  documents  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  iU 
lustratedy  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  by  a  set 
of  prints  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people ;  which,  says 
Warton,  "  operated  like  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  ♦."  Pre- 
fixed is  a  fine  portrait  of  Morland,  engraved  by  Lombart, 
from  Lely ;  and  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  Cromwell,  in  a 
bigl]^r  strain  of  compliment  than  agrees  with  Morland's 
subsequent  opinion  of  the  usurper^  In  ^Hollis's  Memoirs" 
we  are  told  that  Morland  afterwards  withdrew  this  dedica- 
tion from  as  many  copies  of  his  book  as  he  could  see. 
This  may  be  true;  but  of  many  copies  which  we  have 
seen  in  libraries  and  shops,  we  have  never  met  with  one 
without  iL 

Mr.  Morland  informs  us  that  both  before  and  after  this 
publication,   particularly  from  1641   to  1656,  and  some 
years  after,  he  was  admiued  into  the  most  intimate  affairs 
of  state,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  takibg  a  clear 
view  of  the    proceedings  of  Cromwell  and   his  agents. 
Among  other  intrigues,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  an  eye  and 
ear-witness  of  Dr.  Hewit's  being  trepanned  to  death  by 
Thurloe  and  his  agents.     One  Dr.  Corker  was  sent  by 
Thurloe  to  Dr.  Hewit  to  advise  him,  and  desire  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  royalists,  to  send  to  Brussels  for  blank  com« 
missions  from  Charles  II.  and  when  the  commissions  ar- 
rived, was  ordered  to  request  that  he  might  be  employed 
to  dispense  part  of  them  in  several  counties,  and  keep  the 
rest  by  him.     This  done,  Hewit  was  seized,  and  part  of 
the  commissions  being  found  upon  him,  he  was  condemned 
and  executed.     But  the  most  remarkable  plot  to  which  he 
was  privy,  was  that  usually  called  sir  Richard  Willis's  plot. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  entrap  king  Charles  II.  and  his 
brothers  to  land  somewhere  in  Sussex,  under  pretence  of 
meeting  with  many  supporters,  and  to  put  them  to  death 
the  moment  they  landed.    This  plot  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  subject  of  a  conversation  between  Cromwell,  Thurloe, 
and  Willis,  at  Thurloe's  office,  and  was  overheard  by  Mor« 
Jand,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep  at  his  desk.     In  **  Wei- 

•  Note  by  Mr.  ThomM  Walton  OB  Miltoo's  beantilFvl  tooMt  «<0b  tbe  l«U 
JtfaSMcra  in  PiedmouL"    Milton's  F^emtf  edit  1195,  p.  357. 
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wood's  Memoirs,**  it  is  said  that  when  Cromwell  discovered 
him,  be  drew  bis  poinard,  and  would  have  dispatched  him 
on  the  spot,  i£  Thurloe  had  not,  with  great  intreaties,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  Morland  had  sat 
up  two  nights  together,  and  was  certainly  asleep.  Mor- 
land himself  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  this  plot 
than  what  appears  in  Echard,  and  is  copied  in  the  life  of 
Thurloe  in  the  fiiog.  Brit,  but  the  chief  circumstances  are 
the  same,  and  he  was  the  means  of  discovering  it  to  the 
king.  It  also  appears  to  have  alienated  him  from  the  partj 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  and  from  this  time  be 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  restoration  by  every  mean^  in 
his  power,  for  which,  in  <^  Hollis's  Memoirs/*  as  may  be 
expected  in  such  a  work,  he  is  termed  a  ^<  dextrous  hypo^^ 
crite*/* 

Moriand*s  own  sentiments  we  shall  copy  nearly  literally  : 
be  concludes  his  account  of  the  plot,  with  saying,  that  the 
horror  of  this  and  such  like  designs,  to  support  an  usurped 
government,  and  *' fearing  to  have  the  king*s  blood  laid 
another  day,  in/oro  dioino^  to  his  charge  (there  being  no 
person  but  myself,  and  the  contrivers,  and  the  chief  of 
those  who  were  to  act  it,  privy  to  it),  and  calling  to  re- 
membrance Hushai*s  behaviour  towards  Absaloni,  which  I 
found  ttot  at  all  blamed  in  holy  writ  (and  yet  his  was  a 
larger  step  than  mine,  I  having  never  taken  any  kind  of 
oath,  or  made  any  formal  promise  that  I  ever  remember  to 
any  of  those  governments).  As  likewise  seriously  reflect* 
ing  upon  those  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  which 
I  had  taken  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  at  Winchester 
edlege,  I  took  at  last  a  firm  resolution,  to  do  my  native 
prince  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  all  the  service 
that  lay  in  my  power.**  To  this  he  adds,  that  avarice  could 
not  be  his  object,  as  he  was  at  this  time  li>ring  in  greater 

*  Iq  a  ibort  letjer  he  wrote  to  arch-  Henry's  which  might  have  heeo  pro- 

hitbop  TenisoD,  intended  as  a  post-  duced  against  him.''     It  is  necessary 

•crtpt  to  that  which  oontains  the  ac-  to  add  here,  that  Harn«,  in  his  life  of 

count  of  his  life,  he  tells  his  grace  that  Charles  II.  speaks  of  the  above  plot  as 

^*  when  he  discovered  the  uompiracy  to  undeserving  of  credit^and  trtumphaaUy 

Charles  H.  it  was  upon  a  solemn  agree-  produces  a  letter  from  sir  Samuel  to 

q^iit  thai  be  ihottid  not  be  reqnired  to  sir  RichartI  Willis,    dated  March  1. 

be  an  evidence  against  any  of  them  1660»  deny mg  the  whole.    Where  Mc 

^vbo  should  be  tried  after  the  restora-  Harris  got  his  letter,  he  does  not  sa^. 

*fen— 4nd  that  when  required  to  ap-  We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  sir 

paar  against  sir  Henry  Vanes,  he  datoi-  SamoeU  at  a  late  period  of  life ;  and 

ed  the  promise  made  to  hiai,  would  not  the  reader  may  compare  the  evidence, 

appear,  and  bnoMd  some  papers  of  sir  wiUi  that  of  Clsarendon,  &e. 
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plenty  tbw  ever  be  did  zfper  the  restorttion,  <<  having  a 
bouse  well  fornished,  an  establishment  of  servants,  a  coacfa^ 
&c.  and  1000/:  a  year  to  support  all  this,  with  several  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ready  money,  and  a  beautiful  young  woman 
to  his  wife  for  a  companion."  All  this,  he  adds,  he  must 
hazard  in  serving  the  king;  but  he  preferred  bis  duty  and 
conscience,  and  accordinigly  gave  such  information  as 
saved  the  king's  life,  and  promofted  the  restoration.  For 
this  purpose  he  at  last  went  to  Breda,  and  made  his  disco- 
veries to  his  majesty,  who  acknowledged  the  value  of  hit 
services,  with  many  liberal  promises  of  future  preferment*. 

These  promises,  Morland  tells  us,  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
he  supposes  that  the  chancellor  Hyde  was  his  enemy,  for 
what  reason  is  not  known  ;  as  in  his  History,  Hyde  seems 
to  do  justice  to  Morland's  discoveries.  Morland,  however, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1660,  and  is  described  as  of  SuU 
hatnstead  Bannister,  although  it  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  whether  he  was  possessed  of  the  manor,  or  of  any 
considerable  property  in  the  parish.  He  was  also  made  a 
gientleman  of  the  privy-chamber;  but  ijbis,  he  says,  was 
rather  expensive  than  profitable,  as  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
450/.  in  two  days  on  the  boronation.  He  got,  indeed,  a 
pension  of  500/.  on  the  post-biBce,  but  some  embsrass* 
ments  in  his  afiairs  obliged  him  to  sell  it ;  and  after  this  he 
returned  to  his  mathematical  studies,  and  endeavoured  by 
various  experiments,  and  the  construction  of  machines,  ta 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  more  certain  provision  he  had 
expected  from  the  new  government 

Even  in  this,  however,  he  encountered  m^ny  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  expensive  nature  of  some  of  his  experiments 
on  hjTtlrostatics,  or  hydraulics.  These  experiments,  be 
says,  pleased  the  king's  fancy ;  but  when  he  had  spent 
500/.  or  1000/.  upon  them,  he  received  sometimes  but  half 
and  sometimes  only  a  third  of  what  be  had  expended  ;  but 
it  would  appear,  that  at  length  he  got  some  pensions,  of 
what  value  he  does  not  say,  which  he  enjoyed  in  1689,  the 

•  **  We  Uiink  fit  to  relate  here,  at  a  part  of  the  intricate  plots  of  the  inter- 

tb'mg  most  remarkable,  that  on  tbit  reign,  and  likewise  the  perfldionsoess 

A  of  Ma^,  Mr.  Morelaod,  chief  com-  of  some  who  ow'd  him,  no  doubt,  the 

missioaer  oader  Mr.  Thurloe,  who  was  greatest  fidelity   in  the  world.    The 

secretary  of  state  unto  Oliver  Cron*  kiogreceiT*d  him  perfectly  well,  made 

well,  his  chief  and  most  confident  mi-  him   knight,    and   rendered  him  this 

nister  of  his  tyraAny^ arrived  at  Breda,-  public  testimony,  that  he  had  received 

where  he  brought  divers  letters  and  oiost  considerable  serviote  from  him 

notes  of  very  great  importance,  Isras-  for  some  years  past*"    Kennet's  Re- 

Boch  as  the  king  discover«»d  there  a  gi«ter»  p.  135. 

V0L.XX1L  Ee        . 
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time  when  he  wrote  an  accooot  of  bis  life  to-  arcbbishoip 
Tenison.  Two  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.  tb«t 
sovereign  sent  him  to  France,  ^'  about  the  king's  water* 
works  ;*'  but  here  too  he  appears  to  h»re  lost  more  than 
he  gained.  On  his  return,  king  James  restored  to  him  his 
pensions,  which  had  been,  for  whaterer  reason,  withdrawn^ 
and  likewise  granted  him  the  arrears,  but  not  without  de- 
ducting the  ezpences  of  the  engine  which  sir.  Samuel  con* 
structed  to  supply  Windsor  casde  with  water.  Water-en- 
gines of  various  sorts  employed  much  of  his  attention  and 
capital ;  and  as  far  back  as  1674,  we  find  in  the  ^^  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,*'  a  notice  of  a  bill  to  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  certain  pumps  and  water-* 
engines  invented  by  him. 

Sir  Samuel  was  twice  married  ;  to  his  first  wife,  during 
the  usurpation ;  but  at  what  precise  time,  does  not  appear* 
In  her  naturalization-bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1662,  she  is  called  Susanne  de  Milleville, 
daughter  of  Daniel  de  Millevilie,  baron  of  Boessey,  and 
•f  the  lady  Katherine  bis  wife,  of  Boessey  in  France.  It 
is  probable  he  married  her  when  abroad.  After  her  death, 
be  was  entrapped  into  a  second  marriage*  with  a  woman 
who  pretended  to  be  an  heiress  of  20,000/.  This,  he  says, 
proved  his  ruin.  She  was  a  woman  of  abandoned  conduct, 
and  probably  impaired  his  property  by  extravagance  ;  and 
although  he  was  divorced  from  her,  for  adultery,  in  1688^ 
the  rest  of  his  history  is  but  a  melancholy  detail  of  his  va-i 
rious  disappointments  and  distresses.  In  1689,  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  archbishop  Tenison,  giving  an  account  of 
his  life^  from  which  we  have  extracted  many  of  the  above 
particulars,  and  concluding  with  a  declaration  that  his  only 
wish  was  to  retire  and  spend  his  life  ^*  in  Christian  soli* 
tude,^'  for  which  he  begs  the  archbishop's  **  helping  hand 
to  have  his  condition  truly  represented  to  his  majesty.'* 
Tenison  probably  did  something  for  him,  for  we  find  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  for  ^  favours  and  acts  of  charity,'*  contained 

*  As  sir  Sanael,  in  hin  own  aeooant  that  in  the  Joomalt  of  the  Boose  of 

of  his  life  to  archbisbop  Tenison.  gi^e*  Commons,  and  her  age  mast  cerUiBly 

DO  dates,  we  adTaoce  what  is  in  the  be  wrong;  the  other  is  said  to  have 

text  with  some  decree  of  hesitation.  In  died  in  16*79,  aged  nmeUen^  an  age 

Westminster  abbey,  it  appears  that  be  quite  disproportioned  to  that  of   sir 

buried  two  wires;    one  Carola,   who  Samnel.     If  these  be  tbe  wives  of  out 

died  in  1674,  aged  twanty-three.    This  sir  Samnel,  he  must  have  been  mar« 

we  conceive  to  have  been  his  ftrst  wife,  rted  thrioe,  for  we  are  certahi  M  wai 

although  the  name  be  different  from  cHvoreed  from  one  in  1088. 
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JO  it,  dated  March  5,  1695.  He  died  Jan.  1696,  probably 
in  a  weak  condition,  as  be  was  anable  to  sign  the  will,  by 
which  he  disinherited  his  only  son,  of  the  same  name,  who 
ifras  the  second  and  last  baronet  of  the  family,  and  be- 
queathed his  property  to  Mrs.  Zenobia  Hough.  Accord- 
ing to  the  representation  he  made  of  his  a^rs  to  arch* 
bishop  Tenison,  this  could  not  have  been  much.  The  rea- 
son of  his  disinheriting  his  son,  appears  from  a  passage  in 
his  letter  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  he  is  confessing  the 
sins  of  his  past  life.  **  1  have  been,  in  my  youthful  days, 
very  undutiful  to  my  parents,  for  which  God  has  given  me 
a  son,  altogether  void  of  filial  respect  or  natural  affection.** 
The  errors  of  sir  SamuePs  life  were  probably  considera- 
ble, as  he  speaks  of  having  been  at  one  time  excommuni- 
cated, but  some  of  his  writings  shew  that  he  was  a  sincere 
penitent,  particularly  his  **  Urim  of  Conscience,*'  which 
be  published  a  little  before  his  death,  written,  as  the  title 
says,  **  in  blindness  *  and  retirement.*'  It  consists  of  a 
rhapsody  of  meditations  on  the  fall  of  man,  the  wonderful 
structure  and  powers  of  the  human  body,  with  allusions  to 
his  machines,  cautions  to  those  who  are  in  quest  of  the 
perpetual  motion^  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  pious 
advice  to  men  of  all  ranks  apd  professions. 

As  a  machinist,  however,  sir  Samuel  Morland  deserves 
more  respect  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  tq  him.  Granger 
refers  to  the  account  of  his  life  in  a  letter  to  archbishop 
Tenison,  but  bad  never  seen  it,  else  he  could  not  have 
divided  him  into  two  persons,  sir  Samuel^  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  churches  of  Piedmont,  and  a  son  who  was 
master  of  mechanics  to  Charles  II.  yet  in  this  he  in  followed 
in  our  Cyclopcedias.  They  allow,  however,  that  he  in- 
vented the  speaking-trumpet,  although  Kircber  laid  claim 
to  it;  the  fire  engine;  a  capstan,  to  heave  up  anchors; 
and  two  arithmetical  machines,  of  which  he  published  a 
description,  under  the  title  of  **  The  description  and  use 
of  two  Arithmetic  Instruments ;  together  with  a  short  Trea^ 
tise,  explaining  the  ordinary  operations  of  Arithmetic,  &c. ; 
presented  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  Charles  II.  by  S. 
Morland,  in  1662."  This  work,  which  is  exceedingly  rare, 
but  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  which  bean 
date,.  1673,  Svo^  is  illustrated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which 
the  diflEierent  parts  of  the  machine  are  exhibited ;  and  whence 

*  He  loft  bit  tight  about  three  yeart  before  bit  deatb, 
£  £  2 
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it  appears  that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  aritbinetic  are 
very  readily  workedi  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
<^  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainty.''  That  these 
machines  were  at  the  time  brought  into  practice,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  by  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  work,  it  appears  that  they  were  manufactured  for 
sale  by  Humphry  Adanson,  who  lived  with  Jonas  Moore, 
esq.  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

fiut  there  appears  very  good  reason  to  give  him  the 
merit  of  an  invention  of  much  greater  importance,  that  of 
the  steam-engine ;  a  contrivance  which,  assisted  by  modem 
improvements,  is  now  performing  what  a  century  ago 
would  have  seemed  miraculous  or  impossible.  Yet  it  ap« 
pears  that  he  hss  been  hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  1699,  captain  Savery  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  invention ;  and  he  has  consequently  occupied  all 
the  honour  of  the  discovery.  But  in  that  noble  assemblage 
of  MSS.  the  Harieian  collection,  now  in  the  Brittsh  Mu- 
seum, the  strongest  testimony  appears  that  the  real  in- 
ventor was- Samuel  Moriaod.  That  the  first  hint  of  the 
kind  was  thrown  out  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his 
**  Century  of  Inventions,"  is  allowed ;  but  obscurely,  like 
the  rest  of  his  hints.  But  Morland  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject ;  in  which  he  not  only  shewed  the  practicability  of 
the  plan,  but  went  so  fiur  as  to  calculate  the  power  of  dif- 
ferent cylinders.  This  book  is  now  extant  in  manuscript, 
in  the  above  collection.  It  was  presented  to  the  French 
king  in  1683,  at  which  time  experiments  were  actually 
shewn  at  St.  Germain'^.  The  author  dates  his  invention  in 
1682;  consequently  seventeen  years  prior  to  Savery's 
patent.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  remained  obscure 
both  in  France  and  England,  till  1699,  when  Savery,  who 
probably  knew  more  of  Morland's  invention  than  he  owned, 
obtained  a  patent ;  and  in  the  very  same  year,  M.  Amon*- 
tons  proposed  something  similar  to  the  French  academy, 
-  probably  as  his  own. 

The  manuscript,  in  which  Morland  explains  his  inven- 
tion, No.  5771  of  the  Harieian  collection,  hitherto  seems 
to  have  been  as  little  noticed  as  Morland  himself.  But  if 
be  was  the  real  inventor,  as  these  circumstances  seem  to 
render  almost  certain,  it  is  highly  proper  that  his  name 
should  in  future  be  recorded,  with  all  the  honour  which  an 
invention  of  such  utility  demands.     It  is  thus  described  by 
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the  learned  gentleman  who  assisted  in  the  improved  cata- 
logue of  that  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 

A. chin  book  upon  vellunrii  entitled  ^<  Elevation  des  Eaux, 
par  toute  sorte  de  machines,  reduite  i,  la  mesure,  au  poids, 
et  k  la  balance.  Presentee  a  sa  majest6  tres  Chrestienne 
par  le  Chevalier  Morland,  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  la 
Chambre  priv^e,  et  maistre  des  mechaniques  du  Roy  de  la 
Grande  Bretaigne,''  168:$.  The  whole  is  preceded  by 
tables  of  weights,  measures,  &c.  At  page  35,  begins  what 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  steps  made  towards  £e  art  of 
working  by  steam.  It  has  a  separate  title,  **  Let  principes 
de  la  tiouvelle  force  de  feu ;  invent^e  par  le  Chev.  Mor- 
land  Tan  1682,  et  present<ge  a  sa  majest6  tres  Chrestienne 
1683."  The  author  thus  reasons  on  his  principle :  '*  L*£au 
estant  evapor^e  par  la  force  de  Feu,  ces  vapeurs  deman- 
dent  incontinent  une  plus  grand'espace  (environ  deux  mille 
fois)  que  Teau  n^occupoiet  (sic)  auparavant,  et  plus  tost 
que  d'etre  toujours  emprisonn6es,  feroient  crever  un  piece 
de  Canon.  Mais  estant  bien  gouvern^es  selon  les  regies  ,de 
la  Statique,  et  par  science  reduites  a  la  mesi^re,  au  poids 
et  k  la  balance,  alors  elles  portent  paisiblement  leurs  far- 
deaux  (comme  des  bon's  chevaux)  et  ainsi  servient  elles  du 
grand  usage  au  gendrehumain,  particulierement  pour  Tele- 
vations  des  Eaux.'*  Then  follow  a  table  of  weights  to  be 
thus  raised  by  cylinders  half  full  of  water,  according  to 
their  diameters. 

This  book,  which  contains  only  thirty-four  pages,  is  writ- 
ten in  elegant  and  ornamented  characters ;  but  after  this 
our  author  printed  a  book  at  Paris,  with  partly  the  same 
title,  as  far  as  **  i  la  balance  ;'*  after  which  it  runs  tbus» 
*<  par  le  moyen  d*un  nouveau  piston,  et  corps  de  pompe^ 
et  d^un  nouveau  movement  cyclo-elliptique,  &c.  avec  huit 
problemes  de  mechanique  proposez  aux  plus  habiles  et  aux 
plus  89avans  du  siecle,  pour  le  bien  public,"  4to.  In  the 
dedication  to  the  king  of  France,  he  says,  that  as  his  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  with  the  models  and  ocular  demonstra- 
tions he  had  the  honour  to  exhibit  a|  St.  Germains,  be 
thought  himself  obliged  to  present  this  book  as  a  tribute 
due  to  to  great  a  monarch.  He  tutes  that  it  conuins  an 
abridged  account  of  the  best  experiments  he  had  made  for 
the  last  thirty  years  respecting  the  raisipg  of  water,  with 
6gures,  in  profile  and  perspective,  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  mysteriet  of  hydrostatics.  It  begins  with  a  perpe- 
tual almanack,  shewing  the  day  of  the  month  or  week  for 
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the  time  past^  present^  and  to  come,  and  has.  varioas  ma« 
theinatical  problems,  tables,  &c. ;  but  nothing  respecting 
the  action  of  fire.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  however,  vol.  IX. 
(1674),  is  a  paper  by  him  on  a  new  method  of  raising  wa- 
ter, which  is  not  there  explained,  but  was  probably  effect- 
ed by  some  application  of  steam  similar  to  that  which  is 
described  by  Bradley  in  his  book  on  gardening,  p.  316.    It 

ppears  that  here  also  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Savery,  to 
whom  Bradley  attributes  the  apparatus  which  he  describes, 
and  illustrates  by  a  plate.  It  contains  evidently  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  steam-engine. 

How  far  all  this  may  be  conclusive  in  sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land's  favour,  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engrine,  we  must 
leave  to  be  determined  by  those  who  have  made  the  his- 
tory  of  inventions  their,  study.  It  only  remains  that  we 
notice  the  titles  of  such  of  his  works  as  havfi^  not  been  men- 
tioned already.  These  are,  1.  ^^  The  Count  of  Pagan^s 
Method  of  delineating  all  manner  of  Fortifications  froqn  the 
exterior  Polygon,  reduced  to  English  measure,  and  con- 
verted into  Hercotectonick  lines,^*  Lond.  1672.  2.  **  A 
new  and  most  useful  Instrument  for  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction, &c.  with  a  perpettial  Almanack,"  ibid.  1672,  8vo. 
This  appears  to  have  preceded  his  description  of  the  two 
arithmetical  instruments  mentioned  above.  3.  *^  The  Doc- 
trine of  Interest,  both  simple  and  compound,  explained,** 
&e.  ibid.  1679,  8vo.  4.  <*  Description  of  the  Tuba  Sten- 
torophonica,**  or  speaking  trumpet,  ibid.  1671,  folio.  5. 
•*  Hydrostatics,  or  Instructions  concerning  Water-works,** 
1697,  12mo.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  posthumous 
work.  By  one  of  his  letters,  dated  July  28,  J  688,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  an  intention  of  publishing  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Lysons,  that  in  1675,  sir  Samuel 
MoHand  obtained  a  lease  of  Vauxhall  house  (now  a  distil- 
lery), made  it  his  residence,  and  considerably  improved  the 
premises,  every  part  of  which  shewed  the  invention  of  the 
owner ;  the  side-table  in  the  dining-room  was  supplied  with 
a  large  fountain,  and  the  glasses  stood  under  littlV  streams 
of  water.  His  coach  had  a  moveable  kitchen,  with  clock- 
work machinery,  with  which  he  could  make  soup,  broil 
steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of  meat.  About  1684  he  pur- 
chased a  house  at  Hammersmith,  near  the  water-side ;  and 
all  the  letters  we  have  seen  in  the  Lambeth  library  or  Mu- 
seum, are  dated  from  this  place.     He  gave  a  pump  and 
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wellj  adjoining  to  his  house,  for  the  ate  of  the  public, 
which  benefaction  was  thus  recorded  upon  a  tablet  fixed  in 
the  wall :  <^  Sir  Samuel  Morland's  well,  the  use  of  which 
he  freely  gives  to  all  persons ;  hoping  that  none  who  shall 
come  after  bioa,  will  adventure  to  incur  God*s  displeasure 
bj  deoying  a  cup  of  cold  water  (provided  at  another's  cost 
and  not  their  own)  to  either  neighbour,  stranger,  passen- 
ger, or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  July  8,  1695."  This  pump 
has  been  removed ;  but  the  stone  tablet  is  preserved  in  th^ 
garden  belonging  to  the  house,  which  is  now  an  academy, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Wali>rough-house,  in  the 
tenure  of  Messrs.  Aiken  and  Bathie.' 

MORLEY  (Dr.  George),  a  learned  English  bishop, 
first  of  Worcester  and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  was  son 
of  Francis  Morley,  esq.  by  a  sister  of  sir  John  Denham, 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  bom  in  Cheap* 
side,  London,  Feb.  27,  1597.  .He  lost  his  parents  when 
very  young,  and  also  his  patrimony,  by  his  father  being 
engaged  for  other  people's  debts.  However,  at  fourteen, 
he  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminsters-school,  and 
became  a  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  16 15  ;  where 
be  took  the  first  degree  in  arts  in  1618,  and  that  of  M.  A. 
in  1621.  After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  this  college, 
he  .was  invited  to  be  chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of  Carnarvon 
and  his  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  till  1640,  without  seek- 
ing any  preferment  in  the  church.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
and  in  his  forty-third  year,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Hartfield  in  Sussex,  which  being  a  sinecure,  he  ex-* 
changed  for  the  rectory  of  Mildenhall  in  Wiltshire ;  but, 
before  this  exchange,  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was  chaplain 
ill  ordinary,  had  given  him  a  canonry  of  Christ-churcli, 
Oxford,  in  1641,  the  only  prefenment  he  eve^r  desired; 
and  of  which  he  gave  the  first  year's  profit  to  his  majesty, 
towards  the  charge  of  the  war,  then  begun.  In  1642  be 
took  bis  degree  of  D.  D.  and  preached  one  of  the  first 
solemn  sermons  before  the  House  of  Commons;  but  so 

>  PriBcipally  from  an  accoQiit  drawn  np  by  sir  Samoel,  and  sent  to  abp.  Te- 
niton,  which  with  other  papers  relating  to  his  transactions,  is  among  bishop 
Oibeon^s  paperti  No.  931  of  the  MSS.  library  at  Lambeth.  See  also  other  pa* 
pers  relating  to  him  in  Aysoough*i  Cat.  of  BiSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  We 
have  likewise  to  acknowledge  much  ralaable  iaformation  from  Mr.  archdeacon 
Nares,  who  first  suggested  the  probability  of  sir  SamaePs  being  the  inventor  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  obliged  us  with  what  he  had  collected  on  the  snbject.— 
Cole's  MS  Athenss  in  BriU  Mus. — Lysons's  Bovirons,  vol.  I.  and  II. — Ciaren- 
don*s  and  Echard's  Histories.^Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  Tol.  IV.  p.  821.— 
Rees's  CycbpsBdia.— Lytons*t  Magna  Britannia,  Berks,  p.  dlS^-^Wellivood'a 
Memoirs,  p.  105—106,  edit  1700. 
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little  to  tlieir .liking,  that  he  was  not  commanded  to  print 
it,  as  all  the  ^ireacbers  had  been.  Yet  be  was  nomin^ed 
one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  but  never  appeared  among 
them,  as  be  preferred  to  remain  with  the  king,  and  pro- 
mote bis  majesty^s  interest  Among  other  services  the 
king  employed  him  to  engage  the  university  of  Oxford  not 
to  submit  to  the  parliamentary  visitation  ;  and  such  was  his 
success,  that  the  convocation  had  the  spirit  to  pass  an  ace 
for  that  purpose,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  although 
they  were  then  under  the  power  of  the  enemy.  After* 
wards  he  was  appointed  by  the  university,  with  other  assist- 
ants named  by  himself,  to  negociate  the  surrender  of  the 
Oxford  garrison  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  which  he 
managed  with  great  address.  Such  a  decided  part,  how- 
ever, could  not  fail  to  render  him  obnoxious ;  and  accord- 
lugly  in  1647,  the  committee  for  reforming  the  university 
voted  bis  caponry  vacant.  He  was  offered  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  it  and  what  else  he  had,  if  he  would  give  his 
word  not  to  appear  openly  against  them  and  their  proceed- 
ings; but  he  preferred  suffering  with  his  celebrated  coU 
leagues  Fell,  Sanderson,  Hammond,  &c.  Accordingly  in 
1648  he  was  deprived  of  all  bis  preferments,  and  im- 
prisoned for  some  little  time.  Some  months  before,  be  had 
been  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  king  at  Newmarket,  as 
one  of  bis  chaplains,  and  he  was  one  of  the  divines  who  as- 
sisted the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  March  1648-9,  he  prepared  the  brave  lord  Capel  for 
death,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill. 
'  In  1649  he  left  England,  and  waited  upon  king  Charles 
II.  at  the  Hague,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  and 
carried  him  first  into  France,  aiKl  afterwards  to  Breda,  with 
bim.  But,  the  king  not  being  permitted  to  take  his  own 
divines  with  him,  when  be  set  out  upon  his  expedition  to 
Scotland,  in  June  1650,  Morley  withdrew  to  the  Hi^ue; 
and,  after  a  short  stay^  there,  went  and  lived  with  his 
friend  Dr.  John  Earte  at  Antwerp,  in  the  house  of  sir 
Charles  Cotterel.  After  they  had  thus  continued  about  a 
year  together,  sir  Charles  being  invited  to  be  steward  to 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  Dr.  Earle  to  attend  upon  James 
duke  of  York  in  France,  Morley  then  removed  into  the 
faofiily  of  the  lady  Frances  Hyde,  wife  of  sir  Edward  Hyde, 
in  the  same  city  of  Antwerp ;  and  during  his  residence 
there,  which  was  three  or  four  years,  he  read  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  twice  every  day,  catechised 
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ooce  a  week,'  and  administered  the  cooiniunioti  once  a 
month,  to  alt  the  English  in  that  city  who  would  attend  j 
as  he  did  afterwards  at  Breda,  for  four  years  together,  in 
the  same  family.  But,  betwixt  his  going  from  Antwerp 
and  bis  coming  to  Breda,  he  officiated  at^tbe  Hague  about 
two  years,  as  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  without 
expecting  or  receiving  any  rewa,rd.  As  he  had  been  happy 
at  home  in  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  many  emi- 
nent men,  such  as  lord  Falkland,  sir  Edward  Hyde,  Dr* 
Hammond,  Dr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  Dr.  Shel- 
don, Waller,  with  whom  he  had  resided  at  Beaconsneld, 
&c.  so  he  was  also  abroad,  in  that  of  Bocbart,  Salmasius, 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Rivet,  &c. 

When  all  things  were  preparing  for  the  king*s  restora- 
tion, Morley  was  sent  over  by  chancellor  Hyde,  two 
months  before,  to  help  to  pave  the  way  for  that  great  event* 
In  this  undertaking  he  had  some  trouble  in  repressing  the 
intemperance  of  the  royalists,  who  accustomed  themselves  . 
to  inveigh  against  the  republicans  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  irritate  those  who  had  as  yet  a  considerable  share  of 
power  in  their  hands.  He  conversed  also  with  the  heads 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  without  entering  too  deeply 
into  particulars,  but  avowed  liimself  a  Calvinist,  because 
he  knew  that  they  entertained  the  most  favourable  opinion 
of  such  churphmen  as  were  of  that  persuasion.  His  chief 
business,  however,  in  this  kind  of  enibassy,  was  to  confute 
the  report  that  Charles  11.  was  a  papist.  In  this  he  was 
probably  more  successful  than  correct.  Upon  the  king^s 
return,  he  was  not  only  restored  to  his  canonry,  but  also 
promoted  to  the  deanry  of  Christ-church.  He  was  installed, 
July  1660^  and  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
October  following.  In  1661,  he  was  a  principal  manager  at 
the  conference  between  the  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
divines,  commissioned  under  the'  great  seal  to  review  the 
liturgy;  and,  according  to  Baxter,  was  the  most  fluent 
and  chief  speaker  of  all  the  bishops.  Some  time  after,  he 
was  made  dean  of  his  majesty^s  royal  chapel ;  and,  in  1662, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Duppa,  was  translated  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Winchester;  when  the  king;  it  is  said,  told 
bim,  "  he  would  be  never  the  richer  for  it."  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  great  benefactor  to  this  see ;  for,  besides  the  re- 
pairing of  the  palace -at  Winchester,  he  spent  above  8000/. 
in  repairing  Farnham-castle,  and  above  4000/.  in  purchas- 
ing Wincfaester-bouse  at  Chelsea,  to  anne.v  to  this  see. 
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Many  other  benefactions  of  his  are  recorded^  He  gave 
100/.  per  ann.  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  for  the  poblie 
use  of  that  college  :  he  founded  five  scholarships  of  10/.  per 
annum  each,  in  Pembroke-college,  three  for  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  and  tvro  for  Guernsey :  he  gave,  at  several  times, 
upwards  of  1800/.  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London  :  and 
he  bequeathed  in  his  will  lOOO/.  to  purchase  lapds  for  the 
augmenting  of  some  small  vicarages.  By  temperance  and 
exercise  he  reached  a  very  old  age,  and  died  at  Farnham- 
castle,  Oct.  29,  1684,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  ca- 
thedral. 

He  was  a  very  hard  student,  usually  rising  about  five 
o* clock  in  the  morning  both  in  winter  and  summer,  though 
he  never  went  to  bed  till  about  eleven  in  the  severest  sea- 
son of  the  year;  nor  did  he  eat  more  than  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  By  this  means  be  passed  his  life  with* 
out  ever  being  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  any  sickness 
more  than  twice.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  he  had  been 
first  known  to  the  world  as  a  friend  of  lord  Falkland's;  a 
circumstance  sufficient  to  raise  any  man^s  character.  He 
had  continued  for  many  years  in  the  lord  Clarendon^s  fa- 
mily, and  was  his  particular  friend.  He  was  a  Calvinist 
with  relation  to  theArminian  points,  and  was  thought  a 
friend  to  the  puritans  before  the  wars ;  and  although  in  the 
Savoy  conference  he  would  not  admit  of  any  concessions 
to,  that  party,  Calamy  records  several  instances  of  his 
moderation  towards  dissenters.  He  was  a  pious  and  chari* 
table  man,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  but  occasionally 
passionate,  and  obstinate.  He  was  in  many  respects  an 
eminent  man,  zealous  against  popery,  and  considerably 
learned,  with  an  uncommon  vivacity  of  thought. 

He  was  the  author  of  some  small  pieces,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list ;  1.  '<  A  Sermon  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
II.  April  23,  1661."  In  the  dedication  to  the  king,  by 
whose  cbmmand  it  was  published,  he  sap,  that  ^'  he  was 
now  passed  bis  great  climacterical,  and  this  was  the  finit 
time  that  ever  he  appeared  in  print*'  2.  "  Vindication  of 
himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's  Calumny,"  &c.  1 662.  S.  "  Epis- 
tola  apologetica  &  parsenetica  ad  Theologum  quendam 
Belgam  scripta,"  1663,  4to;  written  at  Breda,  June  1659; 
reprinted  in  1683,  under  this  title,  "  Epistola,  &c.  in  qua 
agitur  de  seren.  Regis  Car.  II.  erga  Reformatam  Religio* 
nem  Affectu."  In  this  letter,  he  attempts  to  clear  Charles 
II.  from  the  imputation  of  popery,  and  urges  the  Dutch  to 
lend  their  utmost  assistance  towards  his  restoration.     4. 
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**  The  Sum  of  a  Conference  with  Darcey,  a  Jesuit^  at  Bnis^ 
sels,*'  1649.  5.  "An  Argument^  drawn  from  the  Evidence 
and  Certainty  of  Sense,  against  the  Doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.'*  6.  "Vindication  of  the  Argument/*  &c. 
7.  "  Answer  ta  Father  Cressy^s  Letter ;"  written  about 
1662.      8.  "Sermon   before   the   King,   Nov.  5,   1667." 

9.  "  Answer  to  a  Letter  written  by  a  Romiih  Priest,"  1676^ 

10.  "  Letter  to  Anne  Duchess  of  York,  some  few  months 
before  her  death,*'  written,  1670.  This  lady,  the  daughter 
of  sir  Edward  Hyde,  was  instructed  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion by  our  author,  while  he  lived  at  Antwerp  in  her 
father's  family ;  but  afterwards  went  over  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  occasioned  this  letter.  11.  ^' Ad  Virum 
Janum  Ulitium  Epistols  dues  de  Invocatione  Sanctorum ;" 
written  1659.  All  the  above  pieces,  except  the  first  and 
second,  were  printed  together  in  1683,  4to.  12.  "A 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  concerning  the  Means  to 
keep  out  Popery,  &c."  printed  at  the  end  of  **  A  true 
Account  of  the  whole  Proceedings  betwixt  James  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglesey,"  1683.  13.  "  Vin- 
dication of  himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's  injurious  Reflexions," 
&c.  1683.  He  made  also,  14.  "  An  Epitaph  for  James  L 
1625;"  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  **  Spotswood's^ 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;"  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of,  15.  '^  A  Character  of  King  Charles  H. 
1 660 ;"  in  one  sheet,  4to. ' 

MORNAY  (Philip  de),  lord  of  Plessis  Marly,  an  illus- 
trious  French   protestant,  privy-counsellor  of  Henry  IV. 
and  governor  of  Saumur,  was  born  at  Buhi  or  Bishuy,  in 
the  French  Vexin,  in  1549.     He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had,  in  course  of  time, 
divided  itself  into  several  branches,  and  produced  many 
great  and  eminent  men.     His  father,  James  de  Momay, 
-  had  done  great  services  to  the  royal  family  in  the  wars ; 
but  in  the  time  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life,  and  was 
^       much  attached  to  the  religion   of  his  country.     He  de- 
signed Philip  for  the  church,  as  he  was  a  younger  son, 
^       with  a  view  to  succeed  bis  uncle  Bertin  de  Mornay,  who 
^       was  dean  of  Beauvais  and  abb6  of  Saumur,  and  who  had 
^       promised  to  resign  those  preferments  to   him;  but  thia 
plan  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  death  of  the  uncle.     In 
^       tbe  mean  time  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
^       du  B.ec  Crespin,  vice-admiral  of  France,  and  chamberlain 

I  *  Biog.  Brit.^AUi.  Os.  foL  ll^Wood*^  ABiiaIi.^-^arwiek'i  Lye.^MUitr» 

.         Bift.  of  Winchester. 
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to  FraDcis  IT.  was  secretly  a  protectant,  and  had  taken  care 
to  inspire  her  son  insensibly  with  l^r  own  principles.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age; 
and  his  mother,  making  open  profession  of  the  protestant 
religion  in  \56\^  set  up  a  lecture  in  her  own  bouse, 
which  confirmed  him  in  it.  His  literary  education  was  all 
the  while  carrying  on  with  the  utmost  care  and  circum* 
^paction  :  he  had  masters  provided  for  him  in  alt  languages 
and  sciences;  and  the  progress  he  made  in  all  was  what 
might  be  expected  from  his  very  uncommon  parts  and  ap- 
plication. 

In  1567,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Paris,  where  he 
was  pursuing  his  studies,  on  account  of  the  commotions 
which  ^ere  breaking  out,  and  soon  after  took  up  arms, 
and  served  a  campaign  or  two.  But,  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  one  of  his  legs,  he  quitted  the  profession  of 
a  sGfidier,  and  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  travelling  into 
foreign  countries,  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and 
for  the  sake  of  some  baths,  which  he  hoped  would  restore 
to  him  the  free  use  of  bis  leg.  He  arrived  at  Geoeva  in 
1 568,  not  without  the  greatest  danger  and  peril  to  himself; 
for,  all  places  were  so  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  passages  so 
guarded,  that  it  was  difficult  for  one  of  bis  religion  to  past 
with  safety.  He  made  but  a  short  suy  at  Geneva,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  plague  which  was  there;  but,  taking  his  way 
through  Switzerland,  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Tremellius,  and  other 
learned  men,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
In  1569  he  went  to  Francfort,  where  he  was  affectionately 
received  by  the  celebrated  Languet,  who  gave  him  instmc- 
tions  for  his  future  travels,  and  recommendatory  letters  to 
several  great  men.  He  stayed  some  time  afterwards  at 
PadUa,  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  study  of  civil  law, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Venice.  He  had  a  great  desire  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  East;  but,  as  the  Venetians  and 
Turks  were  then  at  war  about  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  pass  the  coasts  of  Istria  and  Dalma* 
tia  with  any  degree  of  safetv.  From  Venice,  in  157 1,  be 
went  to  Rome,  where  his  religion  bad  like  t6  have  brought 
him  into  danger.  He  had  experienced  something  of  this 
sort  at  Venice,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  an  officer  of  the  in- 
quisition,  but  he  escaped  in  both  places,  and  from  Rome  he 
returned  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to  Vienna ;  and  thence^ 
after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary,  Bobeimia,  MisniA^ 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Franconia,  to  Francfort,  where  bearrivjed  ie 
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Sept.  1551.  Though  be  was  very  young  when  he  set  out 
upon  his  travels,  yet  he  never  suffered  the  man  of  pleasure  to 
get  the  better  of  the  philosopher ;  but  made  that  proBuble 
use  of  them,  which  a  wise  man  ^(irill  always  make.  He  ex- 
amined every  thing  that  was  curious  in  every  place ;  and, , 
that  notbing  might  escape  him,  attentively  perused  not 
only  the  general  history  of  the  countries,  but  also  the 
liistories  of  each  particular  town  atid  province  through 
which  he  passed.  Nor  was  he  only  attentive  to  their  anti- 
quities, but  remarked  also  whatever  was  worth  notice  in 
the  manners,  customs,  policy,  and  constitution,  of  each. 

In  1572  be  wen£into  Flanders,  tg  survey  the  situation, 
the  strength,  the  fortifications,  and  garrisons,  of  that  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  queen  Elizabeth;   for,  bis   parts, 
bis  knowledge,  hts  uncommon  capacity  for  the  manage- 
ment of  great  afiairs,  had  spread  his  name  far  and  wide, 
and  made  him  courted,  especially  by  the  great.     In  1575 
he  married,  and  published  the  same  year  a  treatise  **  Con- 
cerning Life  and  Death  ;*'  for,  though  often  employed  in 
civil  affairs,  and  oftener  solicited  to  engage  in  theih,  yet 
be  passed  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing.     Pre- 
viously to  his  marriage  he  bad  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
contest  with  part  of  the  king's  troops ;  was  wounded  and 
token  prisoner ;  but  after  the  confinement  of  a  few  days, 
and  by  assuming  a  false  name,  be  was  allowed  to  ransom 
himself  on  easy  terms.     In  1576,  he  again  took  arms,  and 
now  his  adherents  were  so  powerful,  that  the  king's  party 
deemed  it  expedient  to  propose  a  negociation,  which  was 
accepted.    After  this,  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  I'eceived 
him  very  graciously,  gave  him  one  of  the  first  places  in  bis 
council,  and,  upon  all  occasions,  paid  great  deference  io 
bis  judgment.     Du'  Plessis,  on  bis  part,  did  the  king  great 
services.     He  went  into  England  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  Eiissabetb  for  him  in  1577,  into  Flanders  in  1578,  and 
to  the  diet  ^f  Augsburg  in  1579.     In  1578  he  publisheda 
treatise  ^*  Concerning  the  Church ;''  in  which  he  explained 
his  motives  for  leaving  the  popish,  and  embracing  the  pro- 
testaut  religion;  and,  in   1579,  began  his  book  <<  Upon 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Rerigion."     But,  before  he  had 
made  any  progress  in  this,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  some  poison  that 
had  been  given  him  at  Antwerp  the  year  before,  with  a 
View  of  destroying  him.     He  recovered,  though  danger- 
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ously  ill^  and  continued  to  do  service  to  the  king  of  Na- 
Tarre  and  the  protestant  religion.  From  1585,  when  the 
league  comniencedy  be  was  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  king;  and,  in  1590,  was  made  bis 
counsellor  of  state,  after  having  been  invested  with  the 
government  of  Saumur  the  year  before.  In  1592,  the 
king  appointed  him  to  confer  with  M.  de  Villeroy  upon 
the  subject  of  the  king's  religion ;  but  the  extravagant 
demands  of  De  Villeroy  rendered  their  conference  of  no 
effect  Du  Plessis,  however,  opposed  the  king's  embra- 
cing the  popish  religion,  as  long  as  he  could  \  and,  when 
he  could  prevent  it  no  longer,  withdrew  himself  gradually 
from  court,  and  resumed  bis  studies. 

In  1596  he  published  a  piece  entitled  <^The  just  Pror 
cedures  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Religion ;"  in  which  be 
rerapves  the  imputation  of  the  present  troubles  and  dissen- 
tions  from  the  protestants,  and  throws  the  blame  on  those 
who  injuriously   denied   them  that   liberty,    which  their 
great  services  had  deserved.     In   1598  he  published  his 
treatise  <*  upon  the  Eucharist;*'  which  occasioned  the  con- 
ference at  Fontainbleau  in  1 600,  between  Du  Perron,  then 
bishop  of  Evreux,  afterwards  cardinal,  and  M.  du  Plessis ; 
and  raised  bis  reputation  and  credit  among  the  protestauts 
to  so  great  a  height,  that  he  was  called  by  many  *<  the 
Protestant   Pope."      In  1607   he  published  a  work  en* 
titled  **  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  History  of  the 
Papacy  ;'*  which  was  written,  as  most  of  his  other  works 
were,   6rst  in   French,    and  then  translated  into   Latin. 
Here  he  shews  by  what  gradual  progress  the  popes  have 
risen  to  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which  was  foretold  by 
the  apostles ;  and  what  opposition  from  time  to  time  all 
nations  have  given  them.     This  seems  to  have  been  a  work 
of  prodigious  labour ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  be  was  not  above 
nine  months  in  composing  it.     About  this  time,  also,  he 
published  <<  An  Exhortation  to  the  Jews  concerning  the 
Messiah,"  in  which  he  applies  a  great  deal  of  Hebrew 
learning  very  judiciously;   and  for  this  he  was  compli- 
mented by  the  elder  Buxtorf.    There  are  several  other 
lesser  pieces  of  his  writing ;  but  his  capital  work,  and  for 
which  he  has  been  most  distinguished,  is  his  book  '*  Upon 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;"  in  which  he  employs 
the  weapons  of  reason  and  learning  with  great  force  and 
skill  against  Atheists,  Epicureans,    Heathens,  Jews,  Ma* 
bometans,  and  other  Infidels,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title. 
This  book  was  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  be  was  king 
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of  Navarre  only,  id  1582;  and,  the  year  after,  was  traos* 
lated  by  himself  into  Latin.  ^'  As  a  Freocbfliao/'  says  he, 
in  his  preface  to  the  reader,  '^  I  have  endeavoured  to  s«rve 
my  own  country  first ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  the  universal 
kingdomof  Christ  next."  Baillet  observes,  with  justness, 
that  **  the  Protestants  of  France  bad  great  reason  to  be 
proud  of  having  such  a  man  as  Mornay  du  Plessis  of  their 
party;  a  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  nobleness  of  bis 
birtb,  was  distinguished  by  many  fine  qualities  both  natural 
and  acquired.'' 

In  1621,  when  Lewis  XIIL  made  war  upon  the  protest- 
ants,  he  took  away  the  government  of  Saumur  from  Du 
Plessis,  who  then  retired  to  his  barony  of  La  Forest  in 
Poictou,  where  he  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  seventy* 
four,  deeply  regretted  by  the  protestants,  and  esteemed  by 
the  catholics  as  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity.  ^ 

MOROSINI,  (Andrew),  a  senator  of  Venice,  de- 
scended from  James  Morosini,  of  a  very  illustrious  fomily, 
was  born  in  the  year  1558.  He  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  rose  through  the  different  degrees  of  nobility 
to  a  place  in  the  council  of  ten.  He  was  accomplished 
in  every  branch  of  polite  literature,  and  in  1598  suc- 
ceeded to  the, office  of  historian  of  the  republic,  and 
was  employed  in  continuing  Paruta's  History  of  Venice, 
which  he  brought  down  to  1615.  He  died  in  1618,  but 
as  be  had  not  quite  finished  his  work,  it  was  not  published 
until  ^623.  It  has  been  ranked  among  the  best  perforr 
mances  of  that  age.  He  also  published,  in  Latin,  a  volume 
of  *^  Opuscula.and  Epistles;*'  and  a  narrative  in  Italian  of 
^^  Expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Acquisition  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Venetian  Republic.*'  His  brother 
Paul,  likewise  a  Venetian  senator,  was  appointed  to  the 
same  post  of  public  historian,  and  gave  an  entire  history 
of  the  republic  from  its  origin  to  the  year  1487,  in  1637, 
which  was  published  in  the  Italian  language,  * 
'  MORRIS,  (Lewis),  a  Welsh  antiquary  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey  in  the  year  1702,  and  died 
in  1765  at  Penhryn,  in  Cardiganshire.  He  surveyed  the 
coast  of  Wales  in  1737,  by  order  6f  the  admiralty-board ; 
and  his  work  was  published  in  1748»  Some  of  bis  poetic 
cal  pieces   in  the  Welsh  language  have  been  printed, 

1  Life  by  D»  Ltqnef. —  Siogalaria  Plessmea,  Hambmrgh,  1724,  8to.-«>Mo* 
reri.— Did.  Hist— Sakit  Ooodiktt  " 
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and  be  left  above  eigbty  volumes  of  manuscripts  of  anti- 
qDjty,  now  deposited  in  the  WeUh  charity-scbool,  Grays- 
Inn  lane,  London.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  compiled 
a  Welsh  dictionary,  as  appears  by  his  correspondence  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  His  brother  Richard  was  also 
a  poet  and  critic  in  his  native  language.  He  was  clerk  ip 
the  navy  pay-office,  and  superintended  the  printing  of  two 
valuable  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible.  He  died  in  1779. 
William  Morris,  another  brother,  was  a  great  cpllector  of 
Welsh  manuscripts,  and  died  comptroller  of  the  customs  at 
Holyhead  in  1764.' 

MORTIMER  (John  Hamilton),  an  English  artist,  at 
one  time  of  considerable  fame,  was  bom  at  Eastbourne 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  November  1739.  His  father, 
who  was  a  collector  of  tlie  customs  at  that  pprt,  was  de* 
sceuded  from  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  and  a  man  of  most 
respectable  character.  His  uncle  was  an  itinerant  painter, 
of  merit  much  above  mediocrity ;  from  frequently  seeing 
his  productions^  the  nephew  imbibed  an  early  fondness  for 
that  art,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with  considerable 
success.  His  taste  for  the  terrific  he  is  said  to  have  ac« 
quir^  from  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  the  tribe  of  fe* 
rocious  smugglers,  whom  it  was  his  father!^  duty  to  watch, 
whose  countenances,  unsoftened  by  social  intercourse,  were 
marked  with  that  savage  hardihood,  which  he  afterwards  so 
much  admired,  and  sometimes  imitated,  in  the  banditti  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

His  parents  placed  him  with  Mr.  Hudson,  the  most  emi« 
nent  painter  of  that  day,  with  whom  he  continued  three 
years,  the  fellow- pupil  of  Wright  of  Derby.  He  was  after- 
wards twelve  months  with  sir  Joshua  Reynold^  who  had 
left  Hudson  about  a  year  before  Mortimer  became  his  pupil ; 
but  the  great  school  of  his  improvement  was  the  duke  of 
•Richmond's  gallery,  which  he  long  attended' with  great  as- 
siduity, and  to  so  good  a  purpose,  that  Cipriani  and  Mr. 
Moser  recommended  him  to  the  peculiar  attention  of  that 
nobleman,  who  was  very  desirous  of  retaining  him  in  his 
house,  but  the  offer  was  rejected. 

When  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  gave  premiums  for  the  best  histo- 
rical pictures,  Mortimer  contended  for  the  prize  with  Huy- 

"   '  Oweii*t  Cambrian  Biography— The  Cambrian  RegiUer,   rol.  tI.^-G«it. 
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VMn  and  several  other  artists,  painted  a  picture  of  St  Paul 
converting  the  Britons,  was  adjudged  worthy  of  the  palm^ 
And  received  one  hundred  guineas  as  a  reward  for  his  su^ 
periority,  and  an  encouragement  to  his  perseverance.  This 
picture,  at  a  future  day,  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Bates' 
6f  Great  Missenden,  and,  in  1778,  was  by  him  presented 
to  the  church  of  Cbipping-Wycombe  in  Buckitighim- 
ahire,  of  which  it  now  forms  the  altar-piece.  At  the  iiam 
ef  painting  it  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Covent-garden  pa<* 
risfa,  and  lived  in  the  piazza,  where  he  contracted  an  inti-^ 
xnacy  with  Charles  Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  several  other 
Eccentric  characters,  more  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  wit,  than  the  regularity  of  their  conduct.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  a  bouse  in  the  church-^yard  of  the 
same  parish,  and  resided  there  until  the  year  1775,  whea 
fae  married,  and  removed  to  Norfolk-street,  where  he  lived 
four  years  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  sjummer  months^ 
pursued  his  professional  studies  at  a  house  at  Aylesbury 
in  Buckinghamshire.  In  this  retirement,  secluded  froni 
the  society  to  whom  he  had,  in  early  life,  devoted  many 
of  his  hours,  he  recovered  his  health,  ^ave  a  new  tone  to 
bis  mind,  and  cultivated  his  art  with  more  enthusiastic 
-ardour. 

He  had  hitherto  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  artists 
of  Great  Britain,  who  exhibited  at  the  room  now  called  the 
Lyceum  in  the  Strand,  but,  in  the  year  1779,  ifitbout  ex-« 
pectation  or  solicitation,  he  was^  by  the  especial  grant  of 
bis  majesty,  created  a  royal  academician,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  the  diploma ;  for,  on  the  4th  of  February  1779,  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  iiis 
friendship,  after  an  illness  of  only  twelve  days,  he  died  at 
bis  house  in  Norfolk-street  His  fame  has  been  thought 
to  rest  on  his  picture  of  king  John  granting  Magna  Charta 
to  the  Barons,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  Vortigem  and  Rowena^ 
the  Incantation,  the  Series  of  the  Progress  of  Vice,  and 
the  Sir  Arthegull  from  Spenser.  Hb  favourite  subjects 
were  of  the  grotesque  or  horrible  kind  ;  incantations,  mon- 
sters, or  representations  of  banditti  and  soldiers  in  violent 
'  actions.  :  The  attempts  at  real  character  which  he  made 
(and  of  which  he  has  left  us  etchings)  from  some  of 
Shakspeare^s  most  celebrated  heroes,  are  weak  and  untrue; 
they  leave  us  nothing  to  regret  in  his  not  having  indulged 
biuiself  io  more  of  the  like  kind,  except  for  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  executed.    They  were  very  bighlv  ex* 
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tolled  in  his  time,  but  the  improvement  in  art  aftd  t«9ta 
which  the  country  has  since  experienced,  has  given  ns  more 
accurate  ideas  of  art,  aiul  more  just  discrimination  between 
character  and  caricature.  ^ 

MORTON  (Charles),  a  learned  physician  and  anti-* 
ifoary,  was  a  native  of  Weetmoreland,  where  he  was  bom 
M  1716,  and  practised  physic  with  considerable  reputation 
at  Kendal  about  1745.  At  what  time  he  removed  to  Lon* 
don  we  have  iK>t  been  able  to  discover,  as  very  few  par-* 
ticulars  of  his  life  have  been  recorded,  but  it  was  probably 
about  1751,  when  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  CoU 
lege  of  Physicians.  In  1752  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  British 
Mttseum,  in  1756,  he  was  appointed  under-librarian  of  the 
manuscripts  and  medal  department  In  1760  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  situation 
lie  held  till  1774  ;  and  in  1776,  on  thedeath  of  Dr.Maty^ 
be  was  appointed  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Petersburgh.  He  died  Feb.  10, 
17a9,  aged  eighty-^hree,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
near  the  London  road,  Twickenham.  In  1744  he  marrtei 
Miss  Mary  Berkeley^  a  niece  of  Lady  Betty  Germaioe,  by 
whom  he  bad  ati  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  James 
Dansie,  esq,  of  Herefordshire.  He  married,  secondly,  in 
1772^  Lady  Savile  (mother  of  the  amiable  Sir  George  Sa- 
▼ile),  who  died  Feb.  10,  1791 :  in  which  year  he  married 
to  bis  third  wife  Elizabeth  Pratt,  a  near  relation  of  Lady 
SavUe.  Dr.  Morton  was  a  man  of  great  uprightness  and 
integrity,  and  much  admired  as  a  scholar. 

Dr..  Morton  published  in  1759  an  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Barnard's  engraved  <^  Table  i^f  Alphabets,^  and  Bal* 
strode  Whidock's  <<  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  ia 
165S  and  1654,"  1772,  2  vols.  4to.  He  communicated  to 
the  Boyal  Society  a  paper  on  muscular  morion,  and  ano- 
ther  on  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  Egypt  and  thie  modern  €hinese  character;  both 
of  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
▼ols.  XLVII.  and  LIX.  This  last  communication  originated 
from  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Jesuits  at  Pektn,  relative 

^  PilkiogtoD. — Edward«*s  Continuation  of  Walpole,  &c. — ^Th^  highest  char 
racier  uegtoved  on  him  i»  id  the  edition  of  Piucington,  published  in  J7p8  ;  bo^  , 
Fu>«Ji  and  other  critics  since  hare  made  heary  dednctioni  ttom  lib  lavitb^ 
prawasofiiMit  axUijIc. 
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to  certatn  characters  on  a  bust  dit corered  bj  Mr.  Keedham 
at  Turin,  whose  conjectures  concerning  them  were  contro^ 
Verted  by  Desguignes,  Bartoli,  Winkleman,  apd  Wotrtley 
Montague.  The  Jesuits,  assisted  by  the  Chinese  literati^ 
decided  that  the  characters  in  question,  though  four  or  fire 
have  a  sensible  resemblance  to  as  many  Chinese  ones,  are 
not  genuine  Chinese  characters,  haying  no  connected  sens^ 
nor  proper  resemblance  to  any  of  the  dififerent  forms  of 
writing,  and  that  the  whole  inscription  had  nothing  Chinese 
in  the  face  of  it;  but,  in  order  to  promote  discoveries,  they 
sent  an  actual  collation  of  the  Egyptian  with  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphics,  engraved  on  twenty*six  plates.  In^  1768 
Dr.  Morton  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Mr.  Farley,  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  the  Domesday  Book,  but  sooa 
relinquished  the  task.  At  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  have 
been  carried  into  execution  by  types;  and  Mr.  Gough  says^ 
Dr.  Morton  had  500L  foV  doing  iittle  or  nothing,  and  nearly 
200/.  more  for  types  that  were  of  no  use.' 

MORTON  (John),  an  eminent  prelate  and  statesman 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Morton,  of  Milbourne  St.  Andrew's  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
was  bom  in  1410  at  Bere  in  that  county.  The  first  ]iart 
of  his  education  he  received  among  the  monks  of  Cerne 
abbey,  and  thence  removed  to  Baliol  college,  Oxfordj^ 
where  in  1446  he  was  one  of  the  commissaries  of  that 
tini varsity,  and  had  been  also  moderator  of  the  civil  law 
school,  and  principal  of  Peckwater  inn  in  1453.  In  1458^ 
be  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Fordiugton  with  Writb- 
lington  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  he  resigned  in 
1476.  In  the  same  year  he  was  installed  prebendai^  of 
Covingham  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  on  this  occasion 
resigned  the  sub-deanery  to  which  he  had  been  collated  ia 
1450.  In  October  1472  he  was  collated  by  archbishop 
Bouchier  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  Lon* 
don,  which  he  held  only  two  years ;  and  the  same  month 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Isledon  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  for  that 
of  Chiswick  in  the  same  church. 

In  1473  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in 
1474  archdeacon  of  Winchester ;  in  both  which  offices  be 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Robert  Morton,  afterwards^ 
bishop  of  Worcester.     In  May  of  the  same  year,  1474,  be 

1  NichoU't  Bowyer.— Lysons's  EoTiroitf,  ssppUmtatary  T^lame. 
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wad'cdbted  to'tbe  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  and  nei  t# 
■that  of  Chicfaester,  as  Browne  Willis  has  inadverteDtly  said. 
In  March  1475  he  was  installed  by  proxy  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon;  and  the  same  year  collated  to  the  prebehd  of 
St.  Decnman  in  the  cathedral  of  Welk.  In  April  1476  he 
was  installed  prebendary  of  South  Newbald  in  the  ooetro* 
fK^litaa  church  of  York^  which  he  resigned  the  same 
^rear,  in  which  he  was  also  further  promoted  to  the  arch#- 
deaconry  of  Berkshire;  and  in  January  1477  to  that  of 
Leicester^  This  list  of  promotions,  in  varioos  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  and  Arom  various  patrons,  may  serve  to  shew 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.'  His  eminent  abili- 
ties, as  a  civilian,  during  fata  practice  as  an  advocate  in  the 
'Court  of  Arches,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  car- 
dinal Bourchier,  who,  besides  conferring  many  of  the 
jkbove  preferments  on  him,  introduced  him  to  Henry  VI. 
^ho  made  him  one  of  his  privy  council.  To  this  unforto* 
nate  prince  he  adhered  with  so  much  6delity,  while  otbecs 
deserted  him,  that  even  his  successor  Edward  IV.  could 
not  but  admire  and  reward  his  attachment;  took  him  into 
his  council,  and  was  much  guided  by  hb  advice.  He  also, 
in  the  same  year,  1478,  made  him  bothiiishop  of  Ely  and 
lord  chancellor  of  E^ngland ;  and  at  bis  death  appointed 
iiim  one  of  his  executors. 

On  this  account,  however,  he  was  cotisidered  in  no  very 
'fetvoiirable  light  by  the  prote^or,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
.-who  had  no  hopes  of  alluring  him  to  his  interests.  Wbea 
•bishop  Morton  and  others  were  assembled  in  the  Tower  om 
June  13,  1483,  to  consult  about  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward V.  the  protector  came  among  them,  and  after  sooie 
•general  discourse  turned  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  said^ 
^'My  lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  g^ardee 
«t  Holborn,  I  require  you  let  me  have  a  mess  of  them.** 
^'  Gladly,  my  lord,"  the  bishop  answered  ;  **  I  wish  I  bad 
aome  better  thing  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that"  Yet, 
jDotwithstanding  this  apparent  civility,  Morton,  with  arch- 
bbhop  Rotheram,  lord  Stanley,  and  others,  were  the.same 
day  taken  into  custody,  as  known  enemies  tp  the  measures 
then  in  agitation.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  univer- 
•sity  of  Oxford,  to  which  Morton  had  been  a  benefactor, 
sent  a  petition  in  Latin  to  Richard,  pleading  for  his  liberty; 
•whether  with  effect  does  not  appear ;.  but  it  is  certain  that 
for  this  or  some  other  reason  he  was  soon  released  from 
prison,  and  given  in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  then 
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<L  warm  paitizan  of  Richard,  but  completely  brought  over 
to  the  other  side  by  conversation  with  the  bishop.  He  waa^ 
sent  to  the  duke's  castle  at  Brecknock,  whence  he  escaped 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  soon  after,  disguising  himself,  went 
to  the  Continent  to  Henry  earl  of  Richmond ;  and  it  was 
agreed  among  the  friends  of  the  late  king's  family  and  the 
well-wishers  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  kingdom^ 
that  kiug  Edward's  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  should  be 
united  to  Henry  by  marriage;  and  thus^  by  joining  the  in- 
terests of  the  while  and  red  rose  in  one,  a  coalition  might 
be  formed  between  the  jarring  parties  of  York. and  Lan- 
caster. All  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  plan  recommended 
by  Morton,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  happily  accomplished. 
It  is  indeed  that  transaction  of  his  life  which  gi^es  him  a 
Tery  honourable  place  in  English  history.  Horace  Walpole 
only,  in  bis  ^'  Historic  Doubts,"  has  obliquely  accused  him 
of  violating  his  allegiance  to  Richard  HI.;  but  to  Richard 
III.  no  allegiance  was  either  due,  of  paid.  As  Mortoo, 
was  imprisoned  before  Richard  was  crowned,  and  never  set 
at  liberty  until  he  made  his  escape,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  no  oath  of  allegiance  was  ever  tendered  to  him 
by  the  usurper. 

He  had  before  this,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  been 
employed  in  many  important  affairs  of  state ;  and  so  early 
as  1473  had  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  committecf  to 
bis  care  for  a  time,  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  consti- 
tuted master  of  the  rolls,  which  last  office,  was  renewed  to 
bim  in  May  1476.  In  1474  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  to  the  king  o^  Hungary,  to  con- 
cert a  league  with  them  against  Lewis  of  France :  and  ia 
the  next  year  he  attended  the  king,  who  was  in  France  with 
bis  army.  At  this  time  Lewis  sent  him  proposals  of  a 
truce,  which  was  agreed  on  ;  and  soon  after  Morton,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Howard  and  two  others,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners in  a  negociation  for  peace,  which  they  con- 
cluded on  terms  very  honourable  and  advantageous  for 
Eqgland. 

Among  the  public-spirited  schemes  which  his  liberality 
induced  bim  to  execute,  was  the  famous  cut  or  drain  from 
PeterJl>orough  to  Wisbeche,  a  track  of  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  across  a  fenny  country,  which  proved  of  great  benefit 
fjo  his  diocese  and  to  the  public,  and  was  completed  entirely 
MX  his  ex  pence.  This  stiii  is  known  by  the  name  of  I^oi:^ 
Apn's  JL^eame. 
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As  806n  as  Henry  VH.  was  seated  on  the  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Richard  III.  he  sent  for  Morton,  who  was 
still  abroad,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  made  him  one 
of  his  privy  council ;  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bour^ 
chier,  in  14S6,  he  was,  probably  on  the  king^s  recom^ 
mendation,  elected  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canter^* 
bury  to  be  archbishop.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  granted 
him  the  whole  profits  of  the  see,  until  the  pope's  oonfirma* 
tion  could  be  obtained,  and  the  disposal  of  ail  the  prefer-* 
ments  annexed  to  it;  and  having  received  the  pope's  bull, 
dated  Oct.  6,  I4S6,  he  was,  by  the  king,  admitted  to  the 
temporalities  on  Dec.  6  following.  In  August  1487  he  was 
constituted  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he 
retained  to  his  death.  In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
(MSS.  Harl.  6100.  fol.  54.)  he  is  said  to  have  been  made 
chancellor  in  1485,  which  was  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. ; 
and  we  have  already  mentioned,  from  another  authority, 
that  he  filled  Uiat  office  while  bishop  of  Ely.  In  1493  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  by  the  title 
of  St.  Anastasia.  la  HalPs  Chronicle  this  promotion  is 
placed  in  1489,  which  is  a  mistake. 

Cardinal  Morton's  high  favour  with  Henry  VII.  brought 
him  into  much  disrepute  with  the  people.  Henry  f^as 
parsimonious  and  avaricious,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  mi- 
nisters looked  much  to  their  capacity  for  raising  money. 
Accordingly, 'the  cardinal  and  sir  Reginald  Bray,  being  the 
leading  men  in  the  privy  council,  the  odium  of  the  king's 
avarice  fell  upon  them ;  and  when,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign,  a  subsidy  was  levied  for  war  against  Scotland, 
they  were  accused,  by  the  Cornish  insurgents,  as  the  pro« 
jDoten  of  it. 

Leland  informs  us,  that,  while  archbishop,  he  employed 
his  fortune  in  building  and  repairing  his  houses  at  Canter^ 
bury,  Lambeth,  Maidstone,  Allington  park,  and  Charing; 
and  at  Ford  he  almost  built  the  whole  house.  At  Oxford, 
too,  it  is  said  that  he  repaired  the  canon- law  school,  com-^ 
pleted  the  building  of  the  divinity  school,  and  the  re-» 
building  of  St.  Mary's  church;  in  all  which  places  his  arma 
were  formeriy  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  at  this  day  on  the 
atone  tower  of  Wisbeche  church,  five  or  six  times,  either 
because  he  built  it,  which  is  not  improbable,  or  because 
he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  tower  which  thus  commemorated 
his  services, 
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In  February  1494  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  d^e  ntii* 
▼ersity  of  Oxford ;  in  which  year  Fuller  says  he  greatly 
promoted  the  re-building  of  Rochester  bridge.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  procure  the  canonization  of  An-* 
•elm  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  he  also  endeavoured, 
but  without  effect,  to  procure  the  same  honour  for  his  old 
master  Henry  VI.  He  died,  according  to  the  Canterbury 
obituary,  Tuesday  1 6  kal.  Oct. ;  but,  according  to  the  re- 
gbter  of  Ely,  Sept  1 5,  1 500,  and  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
As  he  had  provided  for  his  relations  in  his  life-time,  ha 
bequeathed  all  his  remaining  wealth  to  pious  uses,  or  to  be 
distributed  among  such  of  his  servants  as  had  not  yet 
tasted  of  his  bounty.  He  founded  a  chauntry  at  Bere^ 
his  native  place,  with  a  chaplain,  who  was  to  officiate  for 
twenty  years;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  be  be<t 
queathed  exhibitions  for  poor  scholars  at  both  the  univer* 
sities,  twenty  for  Oxford  and  ten  for  Cambridge.  He 
was  interred  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  a  heavy  but 
sumptuous  monument  ivas  erected  to  his  memory.  Hii 
remains  were  afterwards  disturbed  by  the  falling-in  of  the 
pavement  upon  his  coffin,  and  some  of  them,  wrapt  up  in 
cerecloths,  were  carried  away ;  and  the  bead  being  almost 
the  only  part  remaining,  it  was  begged  of  archbishop 
Sheldon  in  1670,  by  Ralph  Sheldon  of  Beolie  in  Worces** 
tershire,  esq.  who,  after  preserving  it  with  great  reverence 
till  his  death,  bequeathed  it  to  bis  niece,  Mrs.  Frances 
Sheldon,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  wife  to  king  Charles  II.  What  became  of  this 
relic  afterwards  is  not  known. 

Archbishop  Morton's  character  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
bis  contemporaries  and  successors,  as  a  statesman  of  great 
talents  and  a  man  of  learning,  probity,  liberality,  and 
spirit.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Budden  in  1607, 
8vo;  but  the  eulogium  that  confers  most  honour  upon  him 
is  that  which  occufs  in  sir  Thomas  Morels  *^  Utopia,"  and 
in  some  of  the  lives  of  that  illustrious  man,  who,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  our  account,  was  educated  by  Morton. 
Parker  may  also  be  consulted  in  bis  *^  Antiq.  Ecctesiast." 
Although  be  derived  much  uhpopularity  from  the  high  fa«* 
vour  he  enjoyed  with  king  Henry  VII.  yet  it  was  owing  to 
bis  advice  and  interference  that  the  exactions  made  by 
that  monarch  were  not  far  more  severe ;  and  he  had  at  all 
times  the  courage  to  give  the  king  his  fair  and  honest  opi« 
nioa  on  such  measures.    The  life  of  Richard  III.  attri*' 
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boted  to  Sir  Tbonuts  More,  19  said  to  have  been  written 
by  oar  prelate.' 

MORTON  (Richard),  an  eminent  physician,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  and  became  a  commoner  in 
Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  afterwards  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
New.  college,  and  M.  A.  On  leaving  the  university,  where 
he  took  orders,  be  was  for  some  time  chaplain  in  the  family 
of  Foley,  in  Worcestershire.  Having,  however,  adopted 
the  priliciples  of  the  nonconformists^  he  found  it  necessary, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  abandon  the  profes- 
sion of  theology,  and  adopted  that  of  medicine.  He  ac- 
cordingly was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  this  fa- 
faulty  in  1670,  having  in  that  year  accompanied  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  Oxford,  as  physician  to  his  person.  He  after- 
wards settled  in  London,  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  city  practice. 
He  died  at  bis  house  in  Surrey,  in  1698.  The  works  of 
Dr.  Morton  had  a  considerable  reputation,'  but  they  l^an 
too  much  to  the  humoral  pathology,  which  was  prevalent 
in  that  age ;  and  his  method  of  treatment  in  acute  diseases, 
is  now  generally  discarded.  His  first  publication  was  en- 
titled <^  Pbthisiologia,  seu  Exercitationes  de  Phthisi,''  1689» 
8vo,  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1694.  In  this  at- 
tempt to  arrange  the  varieties  of  consumption,  the  distinct 
tions,  both  in  the  classification  and  the  indications  of  cure,) 
are  complicated  and  obscure.  His  ''  Pyretologia,  seu  Ex- 
ercitationes de  Morbis  universalibus  acutis,*'  published  iu 
1691— r-l694,  0  vols.  8vo^  of  which  some  account  is  given 
in  the  Pfailos.  Transactions,  No.  199,  contains  his  humoral 
doctrines  of  fermentation  and  the  agitations  of  the  animal 
spirits ;  and  his  practice  was  an  unusual  extension  of  the 
cordial  and  stimulant  treatment  of  all  fevers,  and  a  more 
general  introduction  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  by  which  he 
probably  contributed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  that  prejudi* 
cial  system.  His  works  have  been  printed  collectively  at 
Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  at  Geneva,  Leyden,  Veiyce, 
and  Lyons,  in  4to.* 

MORTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  bishop  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  of  the  same  family  with  cardinal 

1  MS  Lift  of  Cardinal  Mfortoo,  drawn  np  by  tbe  Rev.  WiUiam  Cole  (aii  ab- 
stract of  whicb  it  in  Bentbam't  Ely}.— Life  by  Badden.^Godirin  and  Paifcer.— 
Collier'i  Ecclatiattical  HiiiU>ry.^More*s  Ufe  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  fcc 

•  Atb,  Ojl  toI.  II,— Calamj.-^Bioy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine.— Rcc»»s  Cydo* 
psdia*- 
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Mortoiiy  snd  was  the  sixth  son  of  nineteen  children  of  Mr. 
Richard  Morton,  an  eminent  mercer  and  alderman  of  York, 
by  Elizabeth  Leedale  his  wife.     He  was  born  at  York, 
March  20, 1 564,  and  was  first  educated  there  under  Mr.  Piil-«, 
len,  and  afterwards  at  Halifax  under  Mr.  Maud.     In  1^82 
he  was  sent  to  St.  John^a  college  in  Cambridge^  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Anthony  Higgon,  afterwards  deaa 
pf  Rippon^  who  left  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Nelson^ 
afterwards  rector  of  Hougbam  in  Lincolnshire,  who  lived 
to  see  his  pupil  bishop  of  Durham,  and  many  years  after. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  1584,  he  was  chosen  loa 
scholarship  of  Constable's  foundation,  peculiar  to  his  na- 
tive county  of  York  ;  and  in  1586  took  the  degree  of  faa« 
chelor  of  aru,  and  in  1590  that  of  master,  having  ptf« 
formed  the  exercises  requisite  to  each  degree  with  great 
applause*     He  continued  his  studies  at  his  father's  cfaavgd 
until  March  17,  1592,  when  he  was  admitted  fellow,  of  ^he 
foundation  of  Dr.  Keyson,  merely  on  account  of  his  merit, 
against  eight  competitors  for  the  place.     About  the  saiM 
time  he  was  chosen  logic  lecturer  of  the  university,  which 
office  be  discharged  with  great  skill  and  diligence,  as  ap-« 
peared  from  his  lectures  found  among  his  papers.    The 
same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  the  year  following 
priest  by  Richard  Howland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,     lie 
continued  five  years  after  this  in  the  college,  pursuing  bis 
private  studies;  and  instructing  pupils.     In  1598  betook 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  about  the  sseme 
year  was  presented^  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Marstoo  four 
miles  from  York.    He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord  president  of  the  North,  who  se-« 
lected  him  for  his  zeal  and  acuteness  in  disputing  with  the 
Romish  recusants.     It  was  queen  £lizabeth*s  command  to 
bis  lordship,  to  prefer  arguments  to  force  with  these  peo-» 
pie :  and  this  she  expres^d,  as  the  earl  used  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  scripture,  **  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris.'*     After-r 
wards,  when  lord  Huntingdon  was  dead,  and  lord  Sheffield 
was  appointed  lord  president,  Morton  held  a  public  con* 
ference  before  his  lordship  and  the  council,  at  the  manor-*  . 
house  at  York,  with  two  popish  recusants,  then  prisot^ers 
in  the  castle.     In  1602,  when  the  plague  raged  in  that 
^ty,  be  behaved  with  the  greatest  charity  and  resolution. 
The  year  following,  the  lord  Eure  being  appointed  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary to  the  envperor  of  Germany,  and  Mng 
of  Denmark,  Mortop  attended  him  as  chaplain,  along  wit^ 
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Mr.  Richard  Crakentborp,  and  took  this  opportanity^  io 
make  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  as  well  as  to  visit  the 
universities  of  Gern)any.  At  bis  return  be  became  chap- 
laih  to  Roger  earl  of  Rutland »  and  was  afterwards  presented 
by  archbishop  Matthews  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  oC 
York.  In  1606  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  was  sworn  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  James  I.  and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester, 
Jane  22,  1607.  While  he  was  dean  there,  the  lord  Eure 
above  mentioned,  then  lord  president'of  Wales,  appointed 
him  one  of  his  majesty's  council  for  the  marches.  In  1609, 
be  was  removed  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester ;  and  while 
there,  the  bishop  (Bilson)  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Alesford.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  SutcliflF,  dean  of  Exeter, 
founding  a  college  at  Chelsea,  for  divines  to  be  employed 
in  defending  the  protestant  religion  against  the  papists,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  fellows.  About  this  time,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon.  In  1615,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Chester  ;  and^  in  161 S,  to  that 
ef  Lichfield  and  Coventry :  about  which  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  Antonio  de  Dominis,  abp.  of  Spalato, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  from  returning  to  Rome^ 
The  archbishop's  pretence  for  going  thither  was,  to  attempt 
aa  unity  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  that  of  Eng« 
land,  upon  those  terms  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his 
book  entitled  <*  De  Republica  Christiana." 

While  Morton  sat  in  the  see  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield^ 
which  was  above  fourteen  years,  he  educated,  ordained, 
aad  presented  to  a  living,  a  youth  of  excellent  ulenu  and 
memory,  who  was  born  blind  f.     He  also  acquired  no  little 

*  Clark*  in  bit  life  of  the  celebrated  sbire,  and.  maintained  at  the  gramuuur- 

Bebraist  Brougbton^  iufurms  us  that  Bchool  at  Chester  by  bi»bop  Morton* 

irhen  Broughton  was  at  Ment2,  Mor-  while  he  was  bishop  of  that  see»  and 

loo  paid  him  many  Tisits,  and  listened  afterwards  sent  to  St.  John's  college  m 

with  much  eaeerness  to  his  conversa-  Cambridge  by  that  prelate,  wbo  sop* 

tion.     A  love  tor  instruction  inducing  ported  the  yonng  man  and  his  oncle» 

Morton  to  be  somaimes  more  inqiiiai-  who  had  the  care  of  htm.     After  Mr. 

live  than  Broughton  liked,  the  latter  Canner  had  taken  the  degree  ef  B,  A. 

would  lose  his  temper,  and  call  him  the  bishop  took  him  into  his  own  fa* 

dull  and  unlearned ;  but  Morton  on  mily,  and  there  instmcted  him  in  tbft 

poe  occasion  brought  him  into  perfect  whole  body  of  divinity,  and  ordained 

good  humour,    by  saying,   **  I  pray  him,   and  placed  him   in  the  parish* 

you,  whatsoever  dolu  or  dullards  1  am  church  of  Clifton  Canvile  hi  Stafibrd- 

to  be  called,  call  me  so  before  w«  b#-  shire,  where  he  discharged  the  dutAa 

gin,  that  your  discourse  and  my  at-  of  his  function  with  great  success,  be- 

teotion  be  not  interrupted  !»*  ing  a  very  good  preacher,  and  able  ta 

t  Thia   youth,    whose   name   was  repeat  the  whole  Common-Prayer  by 

OfOfg*  C«nner|  was  bqm  in  UmctL^  kmti  aod  with  regard  It  the  lettow 
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reputation  by  detecting  the  imposture  of  the  famous  boy  of 
Biison  in  Staffordshire,  who  pretended  to  be  possessed  with 
a  devil ;  but  who,  in  reality,  was  only  suborned  by  some 
Romish  priests,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  possession^ 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  pro-' 
moting  their  own  private  purposes.  In  1633,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  be  held  with  great 
reputation  till  the  opening  of  the  Long-parliament,  when  he 
met  with  great  insults  from  the  common  people,  and  was 
once  in  extreme  hazard  of  bis  life  at  Westminster,  some 
crying,  '^  Pull  bim  out  of  his  coach  ;*'  others,  <<  Nay,  he 
is  a  good  man  ;'^  others,  <^3ut  for  all  that  be  is  a  bishop.** 
lie  used  often  to  say  that  be  believed  be  should  not  have 
escaped  alive,  if  a  ringleader  among  the  rabble  had  not 
cried  out,  **  let  him  go  and  bang  himself.''  He  was  then 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  usber  of  the  black  rod ; 
and,  as  Whitlocke  tells  us,  ^<  April  1645,  was  brought  be<« 
fore  the  Commons  for  christening  a  child  in  the  old  way^ 
and  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  contrary  to  tb# 
directory ;  and,  because  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  seal 
of  the  county*palatine  of  Durham,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower."  Here  be  continued  six  months,  and  then  re* 
turned  to  bis  lodgings  at  Durham-bouse ;  the  parliament^ 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  bishoprics,  voted  him  an  an^ 
nuity.  Whitlocke  informs  us,  that,  in  May  164^,  an  or* 
dinance  passed  for  800/.  per  annum  to  bishop  Mortoa  ;  but 
Barwick  observes,  that,  while  be  was  able  to  subsist  with^- 
out  it,  be  never  troubled  himself  with  looking  after  it ; 
and,  at  last,  when  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  claim  thir, 
or  be  burtbensome  to  his  friends,  he  determined  upon  the 
former,  and  procured  a  copy  of  the  vote,  but  found  it  to 
contain  no  more  than  that  such  a  sum  should  be  paid,  but 
S)o  mention  either  by  whom  or  whence.  And  before  be 
could  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  order  to  make  the  pen- 
sion payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  own  bishopric,  ali 
the  lands  and  revenues  of  it  were  sold  or  divided  among; 
members  of  parliament  themselves.  Only  by  the  impor-^ 
taAity  of  bis  friends  he  procured  an  order  to  have  a  thou* 
sand  pounds  out  of  their  treasury  at  Goldsmiths' -bail,  witli 
which  he  paid  his'  debts,  and  purchased  to  himself  an  aor 
nuity  of  200/.  per  annum,  during  life ;  which  annuity  wa« 

out  of  Ute  Old  and  New  Ttstament,  he    over  to  him.  He  died  at  tboi^t  tweaty^ 

fommiUed  them  perfectly  to  memory,     fix  yev%  of  t^ 

v^ll  }^  vm^e»  twice  readii^s  Uiem  ' 
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granted  mt  first  by  the  lady  Saville,  in  the  m'uiority  of  her 
•on  sir  George,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  himself  when 
he  came  to  be  of  age.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Purham-yard,  by  the  soldiers  who  came  to  garrison  it,  a 
little  before  the  dea^vof  Charles  I.;  and  then  went  tx> 
Exeter*  house  in  the  Strand,  at  the  invitation  of  the  earl  of 
Butland,  where  he  continued  but  a  short  time.  After  se- 
veral removals,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  sir  Henry  YeU 
verton,  at  Easton.  Mauduit  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he 
died  Sept  22,  1659,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John  Barwick,  afterwards  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  printed  at  London,  in  1660,  under  this 
tkle,  "  mPONIKHX :  or,  The  Fight,  Victory,  and  Trium[A, 
of  St.  Paul,  accommodated  to  the  Righfilev.  Father  ia 
God,  Thomas,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Duresme." 

Bishop  Morton  was  of  low  stature,  but  of  an  excellent 
constitution,  which  he  preserved  to  the  last  Dr.  Bat* 
wick  represents  him  as  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  great 
piety,  hospitality,  and  charity,  and  pf  great  temperance 
and  moderation  in  matters  of  controversy.  He  earned  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  his 
lime,  and  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  liberal  patron- 
pgjt  of  such.  He  was  particularly  the  friend  and  patron  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne.  On  one  occasion  he  gave 
Donn^e  a  sum  of  money,  saying,  *^  Here  Mr.  Donne,  take 
this,  gold  is  restorative  :"  Donne  replied,  ^<  Sir,  1  doubt  I 
shall  never  restore  it  back  again.'*  Bishop  Morton's  greatest 
blemish  seems  to  have  been  his  acceding  to,  or,  in  truth,  in 
some  measure  drawing  up,  king  James's  declaration,  usually 
called  the  ^*  Book  of  Sports,"  allowing  and  enjoining  pub-* 
lie  arouseipents  on  Sunday,  by  way  of  counteracting  the 
endeavours  of  the  popish  party,  who  countenanced  such 
amusements  in  order  to  draw  the  people  from  the  church* 
By  this  declaration,  the  appearing  at  church  was  made  a 
qualification  for  the  sports,  an  absurdity  so  gross,  as  to  be 
equalled  only  by  the  injustice  of  compelling  clergymen  tp 
proclaim  it  in  the  pulpit  The  readers  will  find  this  cu- 
rious law  in  the  note^^  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  on  the 

*  1.  "  That   all   anUwfuI    games  comiog  to  c|iarch  or  divine  semce^ 

flKmM  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  at  ahall  be  barred  fron  this  benefit  wmd 

kear  Mid  bnlUbaitinf ,  ioterladet,  and  liberty  $  they  being  therefore  anwortby 

'  bowling  at  all  times  by  law  prohibited  of  any  lawfoi  recreation  after  the  said 

fo   the  meaner  sort  of  people."    2.  service,    that  will   not    first  come  to 

*«Tbat  all  such  known  recusants,  either  church  and  serve  God."    3.  "  A\l  >hat^ 

■en  or  womcD,   tm  absuined   frooi  |hou|gh  coiMbrmista  ia  rtli^iooi  are  |k4 
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#&tborH]r  of  Dr.  Barwick,  that  all  the  articles  hot  oiie» 
which  he  thinks  was  the  first,  were  originally  cirawa  up  bj 
.bishop  ^Morton. 

The  works  of  this  prelate  were,  1.  "  Apologia  Catho* 
lica,''  part  L  Lond.  1605,  4to,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard 
Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  2.  "  An  exact  Dig- 
coTery  of  Romish  Doctrine  in  the  case  of  Conspiracy  and 
Bebellion ;  or  Romish  Positions  and  Practices/'  &c.  Loud. 
1605,  4to,  occasioned  by  the  discoVery  of  the  gunpo«rder«- . 
treason-plot  3,  "  Apologia  Catholica,"  part  II.  Lond. 
•1606,  4to.  4.^' A  full  Satisfaction  concerning  a  double 
Komish  Iniquitie,  hoinoiis  Rebellion,  and  more  than  bea>- 
thenish  Equivocation  ;  containing  three  parts.  The  two 
former  belong  to  the  Reply  upon  the  Moderate  Answer:  tbe 
•first  for  conBrmation  of  the  discovery  in  these  two  points^ 
treason  and  aequivocation  :  the  second  is  a  justification  df 
protestants  touching  the  same  points.  The  third  part  is  & 
large  discourse  .confuting  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  other 
priests,  both  in  the  case  of  rebellion  and  «equivocatioQ : 
published  by  authoritie,*'  Lond.  1606,  4to.  Ffither  Robert 
Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  undertook  to  vindicate  his  friepd,  the 
:writer  cf  the  *^  Moderate  Answer :"  in  a  book  published 
under  the  natoe  of  P.  R.  and  entitled  ^  A  Treatise,  tending 
to  Mitigation  towards  Catholic  subjects  in  England,  against 
Tho.  Morton,"  1607,  4to;  To  this  our  author  returned  as. 
•answer,  entitled,  5.  "  A  Preamble  unto  an  Incounter  with  ^ 
*P.  R.  the  author  of  the  deceitful  Treatise  of  Mitigation,'*  ' 
/Lond.  1608,  4to.    To  this  book  and  some  others  of  oar 

present  at  church  at  the  service  of  at  that  time,  as  they  were  then  wrought 

God  before  their  going  to  the  said  re-  upon  by  some  (>nii!i8aries  of  the  Romish, 

creattoDB,"  were  also  debairtcl   that  pfirty,  will  easily  sea  and  grant,  tiMit 

liberty.     4.  **  All  such  as,  in  abuse  of  this  was  in  all  probability  Uie  liheljest 

.  ibis  liberty,  should  use  these  exercises  course  to  bring  them  to' church  to  serve 

J^efore  ttie  end  of  all  divine  services  fojr  Ood,  and  to  be  instructed  oat  of  hia 

that  day,  were  to  be  presented  and  word;  and  consequently  to  ftop  tlis 

aharply  punished.'*    5.  **That  every  current  both  of  popery  and  prophana* 

person  Hbould  resort  to  his  own  parish-  oess,  by  allowing  them  a  small  latitude 

ehurch  to   hear  divine   service."    6.  for  ianoceat  recreations  th«s  tiaittd 

.**Tt»at  each  parish  by  itself  should  and  bounded  ....  All  the  aripimeata 

use  the  itaid  recreation  after  divine  ser-  I  could  ever  yet  see  urged  against  tha 

'vict."     7   **That  no  offensive  wea-  lawfulness  of  what  is  permitted  by  tkia 

.pons  thooldbe  carried  or  used  ip  the  declaration  (tahing  it  as  it  is  still,  aiu| 

,said   times  of  recreat  on."     Dr  Bar-  ever  was  restrained  by  these  timita- 

wick,    who    shews  as  much  want  of  lions  and  conditions),  are  grounded  up* 

'jodgmeat  a^   the    bishop,  observes ;  on  no  other  bottom  for  the  most  part* 

J*,  ihat  he  that  shall  duly  ooosidcr  these  than  the  bare  name  of  Sabbath,  as  ifc 

rttiricikmt,    and  compare    tbein  with  is  applied,  or  misapplied  to  the  l/)H*8 

iba  temper  of  the  people  in  thoie  parU  Day/' 
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aotfaor,  fmtber  Parsons  having  made  a  t^p\j  under  (fb^  titte 
of  ^^  A  sober  Reckoning  with  Mr.  Tbo.  Morton,''  printed 
in  1609,  4to  ;  the  latter  wroce>  6.  ^^  The  Encounter  agminit 
Mr.  Parsons,*'  Lond.  1609,  4to,     7.  "  An  Answer  to  the 
scandalous  Exceptions  of  Theophilus  Higgoiis,"  London^ 
1609,  4to.     8.  ^<  A  Catholike  Appeale  for  Protestants  ont 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Romane  Doctors,  'particularly 
answering  the  misnamed  Catholike  Apologie  for  the  Ro^ 
mane  Faith  out  of  the  Protestants  ^,  maoifestiiig  the  anti- 
quitie  of  our  Religion,  and  satisfying  all  scrupulous  objec-^ 
lions,  which  have  been  urged  against  it,"  Lond,  1610,  foL 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  this  work  by  archbishop  Ban* 
CFoft,  as  he  observes  in  bis  dedication ;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
James  took  the  pains  to  examine  some  of  his  quotations  in 
the  Bodleian  library.    It  has  never  yet  been  answered.     9. 
^^  A  Defence  of  the  Innoceneie  of  the  three  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  riz.  the  Surplice^  Crosse  after 
Bapcisme,  and  Kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament.  Divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  former  whereof 
the  generalV  arguments  urged  by  the  nonconformists,  and 
in  the  latter  part  their  particular  accusations  against  these 
three  ceremonies,  are  severally  answered  and  refuted.  Pub- 
lished by  authority.^   Second  edit.  London,  1619,  in  4to« 
l^is  was  attacked  by  an  anonymous  author,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  William  Ames  ;  which  occasioned  a  De- 
fence of  ity  written  by  Dr.  John  Surges  of  Sutton  Cole- 
field  in  Warwickshire,  and  printed  at  London  in  1631,  4to» 
vnder  the  title  of  ''An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  A 
Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  general  Defence  of  three  innocent 
Ceremonies,"     10.  "  Caus?i  Regia,"   London,  1620,  4td, 
written  against  cardinal  Bellarmin's  book,  *'  De  Officio 
Principis  Christian!.*'     11."  The  GraAd  Imposture  of  the 
now  Church  of  Rome,    concerning  this  Article  of  their 
Creed,  The  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church.^* 
The  second  edition  enlarged  was  pripted  at  London  ih 
162S,  4to.    There  was  an  answer  published  to  this,  under 
the  name  of  J.  S,  and  entitled  "  Anti-Mortonus."    12.  **Of 
the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.  by  some  called  the 
Mass,*'  &c.  Lond.  1631,  reprinted  with  additions  in  1635, 
folio.     As  some  strictures  were  published  on  the  first  edi- 
tion by  a  Romish  author,  under  the  name  of  an  English 
Won,  Dr.  Morton  replied  in,  13.  "  A  Discharge  of  five 

^  Hie  author  of  UiIb  was  one  Aiidertoo«  who  agsamed  the  ttame  of  Brerely. 
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ImpuCatioDS  of  Mis^mllegations  charged  upon  the  bishop  of 
Duresme  by  an  English  bfuron^*'  London,  1633,  8vo.  14. 
^  Antidotam  adversus  Ecclesis  Romanae  de  Merito  ex 
Condigno  Venenum/'  Cambridge,  1637,  4ta  15.  ^Re- 
plica sive  Refutatio  Confuudonis  C.  R."  Lond.  1638^  4ta. 
This  is  an  answer  to  a  piece  published  by  C  R.  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  against  the  first 
part  of  our  author's  Catholic  Apology.  16.  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  king  at  Newcastle,  upon  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
Lond.  1639,  4to.  17.  ^^  De  Euctiaristia  Controversise  De^ 
cisio,''  Cambridge^  1640,  4to.  18.  ^^  A  Sermon  on  the 
Resurrection,*'  preached  at  the  Spittle  in  London  April  2<k 
Loiid.  1641,  Hvo.  19.  A  Sermon  preacbed  at  St.  PauPs 
June  19,  1642,  upon  1  Cor.  xi.  16.  and  entitled  <<The  Pre^ 
sentment  of  a  Schismatic V  Lond.  1642,  4to.  20.  <<  Con* 
fes^ioQs  and  Proofs  of  Protestant  Divines,"  &c.  Oxford, 
1644,  4to,  published  without  his  name  or  knowledge  of  i^ 
and  written  in  defence  of  episcopal  government,  and  sent 
to  archbishop  Usher,  who  committed  it  to  the  press  with 
some  other  excellent  collections  of  his  own  upon  the  same 
subject.  21.  ^^Ezekiel's  Wheels,"  &c.  Lond.  1653,]n  8vo* 
The  subject  of  this  book  is  meditations  upon  God's  Provi*- 
dence.  Besides  these  printed  works,  he  left  a  consider- 
able  number  of  manuscript,  *^  some  in  my  custody,"  says 
Dr.  Barwick,  '^  which  I  found  by  him  at  his  death ;  and  some 
(that  I  hear  of)  in  the  hands  of  others  :  all  of  them  once 
intended  for  the  press,  whereof  some  have  lost  their  first 
perfection  by  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  some  that 
;ibQuld  have  kept  them ;  others  want  his  last  hand  and  eye 
to  perfect  them  ;  and  others  only  a  seasonable  time  to  pub« 
lisb  them.  And  he  might  and  would  have  left  many  more^ 
considering  how  vigorous  his  parts  were  even  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  if  the.  iniquity  of  the  times  had  not  deprived  him 
of  most  of  his  notes  and  papers."  Among  these  unpub- 
lished MSS.  were :  1.  **  Tractatus  de  externo  Judice  in- 
iaUibili  ad  Doctores  Pontificios,  imprimis  vero  ad  Sacer-* 
dotes  Wisbicenses."  2.  ^  Tractatus  de  Justificatione.*^ 
.Two  copies,  both  imperfect  3.  ^*  Some  Papers  written 
upon  the  Controversy  between  bishop  Montague  and  the 
Gag^er."  4.  ^'  A  Latin  edition  of  bis  book  called  the 
Grand  Imposture."  Imperfect.  5.  Another  edition  of  boti^ 
the  parts  of  his  book  called ^^  Apologia  Catholica."  6.  ^  An 
Answer  to  J.  S.  his  Anti-Mortotius."  Imperfect.  7.  .Hi# 
treatise  concerning  Episcopacy  above  mentioned^  Revised 
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and  eolarged.  8.  A  treatise  conoerhing  Prayer  in  an  an* 
known  tongue.  j9.  A  Defence  lef  Infants*  Baptism  against 
Mr.  Tombes  and  otliers.  10.  Several  Sermons.  11.  ^*  A' 
JldatioA  of  the  Conference  held  at  York  by  our  author^ 
wiih  Mr.  Young  aud  Mr.  Stillingkon  ;  and  a  further  con* 
iiitation  of  S»G.  in  defence  of  the  Articles  of  the  cborck 
of  England.''  '  Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  procure 
from  die  few  remaining  bishops  in  England,  a  refutation 
jQf  the  fable  of  the.  Nag's  Head  ordination,  which  was  re- 
vived by  some  of  the  popish  persuasion  in  1658.  What  he 
procured  on  the  subject  wad  afterwards  published  by  bishop 
JBramhal.' 

.  MORYSIN,  or  MORISON  (Sir  Richard),  a  statesman 
of  great  learning,  prudence,  and  integrity,  is  supposed  by 
'Some  to  have  beeti  born  in  Essex,  and  by  others  in  Ox- 
fordshire ;  but  the  visitations  of  Hertfordshire  inform  us 
^bat  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Morysin  of  that  county 
. (descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family),  by  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Merrey  of  Hatfield.  Wood  having  supposed  him 
•born  in  Oxfordshire,  asserts  that  he  spent  several  years  at 
.Oxford  university,  in  <<  Loglcals  and  philosophicals,'*  and 
look  a  degree  in  arts.  But  Mr.  Lodge  says  that  be  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
from  whence  he  went,  with  the  reputation  of  an  exoell^ 
•Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he 
l>ecame  a  proficient  in  the  common  and  civil  law.  Accord- 
ing,^ hoinever,  to  Wood  and  others,  he  had  previously  to 
this,  travelled  to  Italy,  with  an  intention  to  improve  bis 
•knowledge  of  the  .Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Padua,  in 
particular,  was  one  of  the  places  he  visited,  and  be  re- 
^nained  there  until  1537,  and  soon  after  his  return  was 
made  pirebendary  of  Yatminster  Secunda  in  the  church  of 
;Salisbury,  which  dignity  he  kept  until  1639.  About  1541, 
Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  given  him  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the. Carmelites  in  London.  The  same  sovereign  sent 
bim  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  he  had  ac- 
quired by  long  habit,  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious factions  which  distracted  the  empire,  that  the  mini- 
aters  of  king  Edward  VI.  found  it  nepessary  to  continue 
him  in  that  court  much  against  iiis  inclination.  lu  1549 
)xe  was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  viscount  Lisle,  sir 

»  Life  by  Barwick,  1660,  4to,  and  by  R.  B.  and  J.  N.  i.  e.  Richaid  Bsddilr 
•na  John  Niiylor,  1669,  «vo.wBiog,  Brit  * 
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WUIiam  Paget,  sir  William  Petre,  bishops  Holbeach  and 
Uethe,  aiid  other  perfooages,  in  a  c^ommission  to  bold  % 
yifitation  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  promote  the  reformation,, 
and  their  commission  also  extended  to  the  chapel  of  Wind- 
sor and  Winchester  cojlege.  The  celebrated  Peter  Martyr 
preached  before  them,  on  their  entering  on  business,  and 
was  mach  noticed  and  patronized  by  Morysin.  From  Ed- 
ward VI.  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  again  abroad,  as  Mr.  Lodge  gives  us  a 
long  letter  from  him  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  imperial 
cobrt,  dated  Brussels,  Feb.  20,  1553.  He  returned  not 
long  before  that  prince's  death,  and  was  employed  in  build- 
ing .a  superb  mansion  at  Cashiobury,  in  Hertfordshire,  a 
manor  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Henry  VIII. 
when  queen  Mary's  violent  measures  against  the.pro- 
testants  compelled  him  to  quit  England,  and  after  residing 
a  ^hort  time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Strasbqrgh,  and  died 
there,  March  17,  1556.  He  married  Bridget,  daughter 
jof  John  lord  Hussey,  and  left  a  son  and  three  daughters: 
sir  Charles,  who  settled  at  Cashiobury;  {Elizabeth,  mar^ 
ried,^  first,  to.  William  Norreys,  son  and  heir  to  Henrj^ 
lordNorreys;  secondly,  to  Henry  Clinton,  earl  of  Lin- 
coln; Mary,  to  Bartholomew  Hales,  of  Chesterfield  in 
Derbyshire ;  and  Jane;  to  Edward  lord  Russel,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards  to  Arthur  lord 
Grey  of  Wilton.  The  family  of  Morysin  ended  in  an 
heiress,  Mary  (great  grand-daughter  of  sir  Richard),  who 
married  Arthur  lord  Capel  of  Hadham,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  earl  of  Essex. 

Sir  Richard  Morysin  wrote,  I.  **  Apomaxis  calumnia- 
rum  convitiorumque,.  quibus  Joannes  Coclilsus  homo  theo- 
logus,  &c.  Henrici  VIII.  nomen  obscurare,  &c.  epistola 
studuit,"  Lond.  1537,  4to.  To  this  Cochleeus  answered 
in    his    *^  Scopa  in  araneas  Ricardi  Morysini,"   Leipsic, 

1538,  4to,  in  which  be  is  very  severe  on  Henry  and 
bis  defender,  and  has  much  the  best  of  the  argument 
in  his  second  and  fourth  chapters,  which  treat  on  the 
king's  divorce,  and  on  the.  violent  death  of  More,  al- 
though his  style  is  coarse.  (See  Cochlaus,  where  Mo- 
rysin is  improperly  called  D.  D.)  2.  ^^  An  exhorution  to 
stir  up  Englishmen  in  defence  of  their  country,"  Lond. 

1539,  8vo.  .  i.  <<  Invective  against  the  great  and  detesta- 
ble vice.  Treason,"  ibid.  1539,  8vo.  4.  "  Comfortable  con- 
solation for  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  rather  than  sorrow 
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for  the  death  of  queen  Jane.*'  Bale  ascribes  other  pieces 
to  him,  and  some  translations.  Iii  Ayscough's  Clitalogtte, 
and  in  the  Harteian  cbllection  are  some  of  his  MS  l^tt<ers, 
ma jcims,  ^nd  s^^tyings. ' 

MORYSON  (Fines)/  a  native  of  Lincolnshire^  was  bom 
in  1566|  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  h^  became  a  fellow,  and  studi^  civil  law.  ObtafA-^ 
fng  from  the  master  and  fellows  of  his  hou^  a  Irdence  to 
travel,  he  set  out,  and  spent  about  ten  years  abroad.  Se 
!iad  previously  been  incorporated  M.  A.  in  the  tmiversrty 
of  Oxford.  Soon  after  his  return  he  went  to  Ireland  in 
1598,  where  hii  brother,  sir  Ridiard  Morjrslon,  was  vice- 

fir^sident  of  MUnst^r,  and  was  ther^  biade  s^cretaiy  to  tb^ 
ord  d^uty,  sir  Cba!rles  Blodnt,  lOrd  Monittjby.  He  died 
about  1614,  and  diree  years  IdTter,  bis  travm  app^red 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Itinfef&n^,  containmg  ten  years  tra-^ 
yels  through  the  twelve  dominions  of  Germany,**  Sec 
Lond.  1617,  folio,  f  hi^  Wa^  first  written  in  Latin,  but 
afterwards  translated  by  hitoself  ioto  English.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  <«  An  History  Of  Ireland  from  15§9tol603; 
with  ashort'narration  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  from  th^ 
yeair  1 169,**  2  vols.  8vo.  The  only  copy  we  haVe  seen  of 
this  work  (to  which  Harris  givei^  no  date)  is  dated  Dublin, 
17S5.» 

MbSCHUS  and  BION,  f6r  they  have  usiially  been 
Joined  together,  Were  two  Grecian  poets  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  about  200  years  B.  C.  and  were  cOntemporariOs 
of  T*heocritus.  The  prodigious  credit  of  Theocritus  as  a 
pastoral  poet  enabled  him  to  engross  not  only  the  fame  of 
his  rivals,  but  their  works  too.  In  the  time  of  the  latter 
'Grecians,  all  the  ancient  idylliums  were  heaped  togethtft 
into  orie'collection,  and  Thi^ocritOs^s  name  {Prefixed  to  the 
whole  volume ;  but  learned  men  having  adjudged  some  of  the 
'pieces  to  their  proper  owhdfs,  the  claims  of  Moschus  and 
Bion  have  been  admitted,  to  a  few  Httle  pi^be^,  efficient 
to  make  us  inquisitive  about  their  character  and  story. 
Yet  all  that  can  be  known  of  th^m  must  be  collected  from 
their  own  small  remains;  for  Moschus,  by  composing  his 
exquisite  *'  Elegy  on  Bion,"  has  given  the  best  metnOrials  of 
Bion*s  life,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  compositionpf  its  kind. 
We  learn  from  it,  that  Bion  was  of  Smyrna,  that  he  was  a 
pastoral  poet,  and  that  he  unhappily  perished  by  poison,  and, 

1  Tanner.— Bale,— Ath.  Ox.  vol  I.  new  edit-^Uoyd's  8tit»  Wgiiluei.— 
Lodge'g  IllustrJiiions.— Wood%  Anoalt. 
«  Ath.  Ox,  Tol.  /.^Harris's  edition  of  Ware. 
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«»it  should  seem,  tiot '^cidentally,  but  by  tbe  command 
eflsodie  groat  ji^rsou.  MoschuB  and  Tfaeocrituii  havo  by 
fdkie  critics  been  sup^iosed  the  same  person;  but  thena 
are  irrefragable  testimonies  against  it.  Moschos,  in  tb^ 
<<  Eiegy  on  Bion,'*  introduCea  Theocritus  bewailing  the 
same  misfortune  in  another  country ;  and  Servius  says  that 
Virgil  chose  to  imitate  Theocritus  preferably  to  Moschus^ 
and  others  who  had  written  pastorals.  Some  will  have  it 
that  Moscbus,  as  well  as  Bion,  lived  later  than  Theocritus^ 
upon  the  authority  of  Suidas^  who  affirms  Moschus  to  hayd 
been  the  scholar  of  Aristarchus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor ;  while  others  suppose  him  to  have  been  th^ 
scbohr  of  Bion,  and  probably  his  successor  in  governing 
the  poetic  schooL  The  latter  supposition  is  collected  from 
the  elegy  of  Moschus,  and  does  not  seem  improbable. 
The  few  but  inimitable  remains  of  these  two  poets  are  to 
be  found  in  all  editions  of  the  **  PoetsB  Minores/'  and  of 
separate  editions  there  ^re  some  very  valuable  ones,  par- 
ticularly the  rare  and  curious  one  of  Mekerehus,  printed 
at  Bruges,  1565,  4to;  and  those  of  Schwebeltus,  Venic^^ 
17*6,  «vo;  of  Heskin,  Oxford,  1748,  8vo,  and  of  GiU 
bert  Wakefield,  17*if,  8 vo.^ 

MOSEil  (Geoeob  Michael),  an  artist  of  ratich  repiita^ 
tion  and  amiable  character,  was  born  at  Shafhausen,  iA 
Swttzeriand,  in  1705.  When  young,  he  visited  a  distant 
Canton,  where  he  met  with  one  of  his  townsmen,  an4 
being  inclined  to  travel,  was  sooii  persuaded  to  make  a 
to  or  to  England,  and  followed  the  profession  of  a  cha- 
ser in  gold,  in  which  art  he  was  always  considered  as 
holding  the  first  rank.  But  his  skill  was  not  eenfined  to 
this  alone;  he  possessed  an  universal  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  perfecSy  quali- 
fied him  for  the  place  of  Keeper,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
vi^hen  the  Royal  Academy  was  first  instituted  in  1768,  the 
business  of  which  principally  cotisists  in  superintending 
and  instructing  the  students,  who  draw  or  model  from  the 
'  antique  figures.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  tbe  present  race  of  artists ;  fbr  long  before  the 
royal  academy  was  established,  he  presided  over  the  little 
societies  which  met  first  in  Salisbury  court,  and  afterwards 
in  St.  Martin's-lane,  where  they  drew  from  living  models. 
Perhaps  nothing  that  can  be  said  will  more  strongly  imply 

1  Kibr.  Bibl.  Ortoc-^Dibdip's  Cl«8Sici.-^a  Beit*  «<  WuMtb,**  1796,  8fo. 
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his  mniable  disposttioti,.  tban  ilmt  all  the  diffei^nt  ;8ocie0» 
with  which  he  was  conoected,  always  turned  their  eyes 
upoci  him  for  their  treasurer  and  chief  manager ;  when, 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  contentedly,  siibmitt^  to  any 
other  authority.  His  early  society  was  composed  of  meft 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  world;  such  as  Ho- 
garth,  Rysbrach,  Roubiliac,  Wills,  Ellis,  Vanderbank,  &c.; 
aiid  though  he  outlived  all  the  companions  of  hi$  youth,  be 
might  to  the  last  have  boasted  of  a  succession  equally  nu- 
merous ;  for  all  that  knew  him  were  his  friends. 

As  an  artist,  his  abilities  were  not  conBned  merely  to 
chafing ;  he  might  also  be  considered,  as  on^  x>f  our  best 
medallists,  and  painted  in  enamel  with  great  beatity  and 
accuracy,  and  many  of  his  productions,  particularly  some 
wiitch-cases;  were  most  elegant  and  classical  in  their  en« 
richnients.  He  was  also  well  skilled  in  the  construction  of 
the  human  figure. 

Vhen  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  academy,  his  con- 
duct  was  exemplary,  and  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  who- 
ever shall  succeed  him  in  that  office.  As  he  loved  thC; 
employment  of  teaching,  he  could  not  fail  of  discharging 
that  duty  with  diligence*  By  the  propriety  of  his  conduct 
be  united  the  love  and  respect  of  the  students ;  he  kept 
order  in  the  academy,  and  made  himself,  respected,  with- 
out the  austerity  or  importance. of  office:  all  noise  and 
tumult  immediately  ceased  on  his  appeanmce ;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  nothing  forbidding  in  his  manner,  which 
might  restrain  the  pupils  from  freely  applying  to  him  foe 
advice  or  assistance.  All  this  excellence,  says  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  had  a  firm  foundation  ;  be  was  a  man  of  sincere 
and  ardent  piety,  and  has  left  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
exactness  with  which  the  subordinate  duties  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  discharged  by  him  whose  first  care  is  to  please 
God.  Few  men  have  passed  a  more  inoffensive,  or  per- 
haps a. more  happy  life ;  if  happiness  or  enjoyment  of  life 
consists  in  having  the  mind  always  occupied,  always  intent 
upon  some  useful  art,  by  which  fame  and  distinction  may 
"be  acquired*  Mr.  Moser^s  whole  attention  was  absorbed, 
etli^r  in  practice,  or  something  that  related  to  the  ad- 
vancemeut  of  art 

Mr.  Moser  died  at  his  apartments  in  Somerset-place, 
^an.  24,  1783,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  bis  an;e,  leav- 
ing one  daughter,  who  has  distinguished  herself  by  the 
^ttaurable  manner  in  which  she  paints  and  composes  pieces 
of  ilowers,  of  which  many  samples  have  been  seen  in  the 
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exhibitions.  She  baa  btd  tbe  bonour  of  being  imieb  eon* 
plojed  in  this  way  by  their  Majesties,  and  for  her  extra- 
ordinary merit  has  been  recrived  into  the  vOVaI  academy. 
She  married  a  gentleman  some  years  ago  of  the  name  of 
JLIoyd,  but  is  now  a  widow.  * 

MOSES  (Chorenensis),  a  celebrated  Armenian  arch- 
bishop, who  fl6urished  about  tbe  year  462,  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  nation,  having  studied 
Greek  at  Athens,  from  which  language  he  made  many  ver- 
sions into  tbe  Armenian.  His  principal  work  is  *^  A  His*  ^ 
tory  of  Armenia/*  from  the  deluge  to  the  middle  of  tbe 
fifth  century,  first  published  in  Armenian  in  1695,  by 
Thomas  Vanandensis,  an  Armenian  bishop,  from  one  sin- 
gle manuscript,  and  that  a  very  faulty  one.  It  was  re- 
printed with  a  Latin  version^  in  1736,  by  William  and 
George,  the  sons  of  the  famous  William  Whiston,  with  a 
preface  concieming  the  literature  of  the  Armenians,  and 
their  version  of  the  Bible ;  and  an  appc^ndix  containing  two 
epistles,  the  one  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  the  Apostle, 
the  otbetr  of  Paul  tbe  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,'  entire, 
from  a  MS.  4to.  Of  Moaes,  Messrs.  Whiston  say  that  he 
ilppears  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity,  simplicity,  and 
slticerity,  but  of  moderate  learning,  and  ratber  too  cre- 
dulous. They  think  it  was  written  in  the  latter  end  of  tbe 
fifth  century.  They  speak  also  of  **  An  Abridgment  of 
Greograpby,**  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1668 ;  and  some 
^  Sacred  Canticles,''  to  be  sung  in  tbe  Armenian  language 
on  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  presentation  at  the  temple. 
His  history  was  the  first  book  published  in  England  in  the 
Armenian  language,  at  a  time  when  no  person  here  under* 
stood  that  language,  and  but  two  on  the  continent,  La  # 
Croze,  librarian  to  thekingof  Prussia,  and  Schroder,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Marpurg  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence. ' 

M08HEIM  (John  Lawrence),  an  illustrious  German 
divine,  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  in  1695,  of  a  noble  family, 
which  might  seem  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  to 
civil  promotion ;  but  bis  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
his  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  particularly  his  taste  for 
sacred  literature^  induced  him  to  consecrate  his  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  church.    Where  he -was  educated  we  have 

'  Bdvards'f  SappleiDent  to  Walpole.— Characttr  by  sir  jQtbna  ReyooMi,  in 
Malooe't  and  Norihcote*f  lives  of  that  emiocnt  artist 
'    *  Pfefact  to  Wbistoo'f  editMNi. 
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notlettned;  bot  be  i#  aaid  tq  b^y«  giv^n  ^siurly  indicAlxoQ& 
of  a  promiaing:  Qiipacity,  and  of  a  strong  f}e$ire  of  ment^) 
and  Utemy  improreineiii;  ai>d9  wben  bis^par^ts  propo^s^ 
to  bim  the  choice  of  a  piroteisioo,  the  cbufcb  suggested 
itself  to  bim  as  a  proper  departmeot  for  ^he  exc^cis^  of  that; 
ze^\  which  disposed  him  to  be  uaeful  to  society. ;  Beipg 
ordained  a  soinister  in  the  Lutheran  chur^  he  sooa  dixr 
tingbitbed  himself  as  an  eloquent  i^  useful  preacher. 
Hit -reputation  in. this  character,  bowever,  was  locs^aad 
coofin^y  but  the  fame  of  his  Kterary  ability  diffused^ itself 
anong  ail  the  oatiofia  of  Christendom.    The  German  ^pi* 
vefsities  loaded  bin  with,  literary  honours ;  the  king  of 
Demaark  invited  bim  to  settle  at  Copenhagen ;  the  duk^ 
of  BrHBswick  called  him  tbenoe  to  Helmstadt,  where  be 
filled  the  academical  chair;,  was  hooourfd  wjtfa  the  pba* 
lAQterof  ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  tbe  court;  and  pre- 
fftded  over  the  seminalciesof  learning. in  the  ducby  of  Wplf. 
embuttle  and  the  principality  of  Blakenburg.    Wb^o  n 
design  was  formed  of  gividg  an  uacommon  degree  of  lustre 
to  the  university  of  Gottingto,  by  filling  it  with  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  letters,  king  George  II.  considered  Pr. 
Mosheim  as  worthy  lo  appear  at  the  bead  of  it,  in  quality 
of  chaiweUor ;  and  be  discharged  the  duties  of  that  statiou 
with  jceal  and  propriety,  and; bis  conduct  gave  geneial  sa^. 
tisfaction.     Here  be  died,  universally  lamented,  inl755y 
In  depth  of  judgoient,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  purity  of 
taste,  in  the  powers  of  eloquence,  and  in  a  laborious  appli^^ 
catioo  to  all  the  various  branches  of  erudition  and  -plMlo- 
flopby,  be  is  said  to  have  bi^l  very  few:  superions.     His 
Latin  translation  of  Cudwoi^b's  *'  Intellectual  Sy«tem».^ 
enriched  with  large  annotationB,  discovered  a  piofiMiad 
acquaintance  with  ancient,  learning  and  philosophy.     His 
illustrations  of  the  Scriptures^  his  laJhours  in  defence  <^ 
Christianity,  and  the  light  he  cast  upon  religion  and  phir 
losopby,  appear  in  many  volumes  of  aaci^d  and  pro^bane 
literature.     He  wrote,  in  Latin,  1.  ^'Observatioaesjsacrqei, 
et  historico-ciiticflB,'*  Amst.  1721,  8vo.     2. ''  Vindiciss  aiir 
tiqus  Chriitianorum  disciplinso,  adv.  J.  Tolandi  Nazare^ 
niun/'  Hamb.  1722,  8va     3.  <<.  De  etate  apologetici  Ter- 
tulliani  et  initio  persecudonis.  Cbristianorum  sub  Severo^ 
commentatio,"  Hebn.  1724,  4to..   4.  ^*  Gaitus  gloriiB  J. 
Christi,  Spiritusque  Sancti  obtrectator,  publicee  contem- 
tioni  expositus,**  Helm.  1736,  4to.     5.  "  Historia  Tarta- 
rorum  ecclesiastica,**  Helm.  1741,  4to.     6.  ^<  Oe  rebus 
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Cliristi^orum  fiuta  tCoDsti^ntinum  Miignqm  comnieptarii,V 
ibid.  1753,  4;;o.  7.  *«  HUtoria  Mich.  Serveti,'^  &c.  But 
^t  jbj  ^faicb  bjB  is  best  ^nown  i\\  tbis  cpuntry  i$  bi^ 
cburdb-bistory.  This  ^^s  s^  ^rst  a  small  work,  which  ap« 
pe^r^  v^ef  the  title  of  ^^  Io3titutio;)es  Historian  Chris- 
Uai^B^'*  and  p^^4  ^l?rP4jS|^  s^Vjer^^  editipps.  H^  wa3  re; 
pMt(sdly  ttrge<^  by  bfs  la^irne^  friends  to  extend  a  wofV 
wliich  they  r^rei^nted  a3  too  meagre  for  tb^  importance 
Vf  t^e  sobjeicl^  If  le  ackpoy^ledged  the  Qbjection>  but  al^ 
l^ed  various  aypca^ons  a^  an  e}ccu;s^  for  .upn-con^pliance. 
At  lengthy  however,  be  acc^dei'  *  tsb  of  the  public^ 
and  having  employed  t^o  ye^  ii^fnentation  and 

ipproyement  of  ^is  bistary,  be  it  in  1755,  be- 

fore tbe  end  of  lybicb  ye^r  be  i  is.  was  sqon  aftf^r 

trapslaijed  into  Epglisb  l^y  Dr.  IV  )f  whom  lye  have 

recently  given  some  accoupti  and  i^  pp]¥  a  (standard  book 
in  Qur  libraries,  Tl^e  b^st  e^dition,  as  we.haye  noticed  in 
Maclaine^s  article,  is  tl^at  of  wbicb  Dr.  Cbfirle^  Coote  wiyi 
Ihe  ediUH*  a^od  contiaualtof,  in  ^811,.  6  vols.  8fo.  Thip 
f»ditioti  is  al%o  enriched  by  a  masterly  dissertation  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  C\fiig,  of  Stirling  oi)  jt^e  pcimitive  form  of  tfi^ 
cfaurch,  jQalculated  t^  .obviate  certain  prejudices  whic^ 
Mo^heioi  pad  c)iscoyered  ^  variop^  p^trts  of  }xi^  oth,erwis^ 
valuable  iiistory.^ 

MOSS   (JlOEERT),  a  learned  English 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Moss,  of  Posswick,  j 
born  at  GiUinghaod  in  that  county,  in  or  a 
father  bad  an  estate  which  enabled  bim 
Mmely  for  bis  four  sons;  ]tlobert>  ^he  subje 
;^mM^,  who  wfis  brought  up  as  a  meri 
jffko  died  pQsse9^e4  of  ^  father'^  es^t^te  a 
jCb^^les  M,oss,  M.  D.     Robert,  a^er  being  edupated  ^t 
tkd  public  scb/CH>l  at  Norwich,  .^as  eiji-tef ed  as' a  sizar  of 
fiene'jt  college,   Caiij^bridge,  in   1682,  ao4  distinguishejl 
)W9self  SQ  myaoh  in  bis  9;cademicai  studies^  that,  after  Ijiav^- 
^g*take;a  his  bacbelo^r's  degre^e,  bi^  was  chosen  to  a  Nor- 
folk feUowsbiP)  and  became  .eminent  alsp  as  a  successfi]d 
«tator.     He  received  deacon's  o^d^rs  in  1683>  and  priest^s 
ia  1690.    In  1693  be  ,iyas  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  uni.- 
yersity  prea^herst.     His  s^rn^ons  at  St.  Mary's  were  always 
attended  by  a  full  f^^dien^ce*  as  we})  as  his  disputations  in 
the  schools,  in  which  he  shewed  a  clear  and  distinguishing 

1  Dr.  Coote>i  preface.— Diet  Hist.— The  anti-episcopal  prejudicei  of  Ho^ 
sbeim  are  obviated  in  maay  parts  of  Milner's  Church  Uiitory. 
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beady  reasooed  justly  and  closely  in  defending  a  question^ 
and  ui^ed  bis  objections  with  great  acuteness  when  he  bore 
the  part  of  the  oppdnent,  always  expressing  binfis^f  with 
great  ease  and  fluency,  and  in  elegant  Latin.  After  h^ 
had  kept  a  divinity-act  in  the  schools,  in  1696,  for  tfa6 
degree  of  B.  D.  there  behig  a  public  commencenient  diat 
year,  he  voluntarily  undertook  another  on  thatdGCasion  m 
St.  Mary^s,  where  the  commencement  was  held  before  the 
erection  of  the  new  regent-bouse,  and  acquitted  himself 
in  both  to  the  general  satisfaction  ;  particularly,  in  main* 
taining  the  necessity  of  believing  our  Saviour  as  the  true 
God,  against  the  doctrine  of  Episcopius.  ^ 

His  first  rqmove  from  the  university  was  in  consequence 
of  his  being  appointed  preacher  to  the  honourable  s6-i 
ciety  of  Gray's  Inn,  July  II,  1698,  which  prefermefni 
he  enjoyed  till  1714*.  In  the  following  year,  January 
1699,  he  was  named  preacher-assistant  of  St.  James^ 
Westminster,  by  the  rector,  Dr.  Wak«,  afterwards  arch-i- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  In  April  1701  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  continued  in 
the  same  office  in  the  following  reign.  He  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  waiting,  when  queen  Anne,  in  April  1705; 
vbited  the  university  of  CambKdge,  and  he  was  on  that 
occasion  created  D.  D.  In  1708  he  was  chosen,  by  the 
parish,  Tuesday  lecturer' at  St.  Lawirence^s  Jewiy,  near 
Guildhall,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Stanhope,  who  then  resigned 
it,  and  supported  the  credit  and  character  of  that  lecture 
with  great  approbation  until  1727,  when  his  growing  in- 
firmities induced  him  to  resign  it  In  1708-9  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with- Dr.  Thomas  Greene,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Norwich,  but  then  master  of  BeneU  college,  who 
expected  Dr.  Moss  to  resign  his  fellowship  on  account  of 
his  non-residence  and  preferments  in  town.  The  debate 
was  carried  on  by  letter,  and  with  too  much  warmtlr  on  b#th 
sides;  but  it  appears,  without  ultimately  creating  any 
breach  of  friendship.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Roderick,  in  1 7 1 2, 
Dr.  Moss  Was  appointed  by  her  maj^ty  to  the  deanery  of 
Ely,  and  on  this  occasion  quitted  his  fellowship  in  the 
cgllege,  and  about  1714  resigned  the  preachersbip  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  and  at  the  same  time  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  living  of  Gilston,  aUas 

*  Dr.  Qrey  sayi  he  ei^oyed  this  for     in  1714,  or  raUier  in  17 16.    The  latter 
life*  with  the  btlp  of  an  astiatant ;  but     we  believe  to  be  the  hou 
•ooo  after  ieUa  us  Uiat  be  resifoed  it 
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Gaddleston,  a  small  rectory  on  die  Eastern  aide  of  Hert- 
fordshire,  which,  though  of  no  great  valae,  was  of  great 
service  to.  htm  when  incapacitated  from  taking  long  jour- 
neys, being  a  convenient  distance  between  London  and 
Ely,  and  an  agreeable  retirement. 

In  1717  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
^*  The  Report  vindicated  from  Miareports ;  being  a  de- 
fence of  my  lords  the  bishops,  aa  well  as  the  clergy  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
that  house  to  the  prolocutDr,  concerning  their  late  con- 
sultations about  the  bishop  of  BangorU  writings;  with  a 
pontscript,  containing  some  few  remarks  upon  the  letter  to 
Dt,  Sherlock*"  Dr.  Moss  did  not  meddle  much  in  the 
cotitroversiet  of  the  times,  yet  took  soaie  part  in  thab 
wbtcb  arose  from  the  Bangorian  dispute,  and  that  on  the 
validity  or  invalidi^  of  lay-baptism.  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter he  published  a  sermon  entitled  **  The  extent  of  Christ's 
commission  to  baptize ;  with  a  pre&ce,  addressed  to  the 
dissenters.V  Except  th^se,  we  know  not  of  any  separate 
publications  from  his  pen. 

-  His  constitution  bad  been  impaired  by  frequent  and 
severe  returns  of.  the  gout,  with'  which  he  was  afflicted  early 
in  life,  and  which  at  last  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  This,  however,  has  partly  been  attributed  to  an 
injudicious  regimen  which  he  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
sulphur,  although  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Moss,  physician 
at  Hull,  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  consequences, 
vahich  proved  to  be  exactly  what  he  foretold.  He  died  at 
a  house  in  which  he  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Cam- 
bridge, March  26,  1729,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

B^  bis  widow,  a  Mrs.  Hinton,  of  Cambridge,  he  had  no 
issue ;  but  left  her  a  comfortable  provision,  and  after  some 
legacies,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  third 
bmher's  son,  Mr.  Charles  Moss,  who,  as  his  biographer 
says,  **  was  a  promising  youth,  and  studeut  of  Caius  col- 
lege, Cambridge.'* 

7'his  ^  promising  youth''  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  his 
college,  B.  A.  1731,  M.  A.  1735,  and  D.  D.  1747.  He 
became  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  of  St  James's,  West- 
minster, 1750,  and  of  St  Greorge's,  Hanover-square,  in 
1759.  He  was  elected  bisbop  of  St.  David's  in  1766,  and 
transited  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1774.  He  died  April  13, 
1802.     Besides  four  or  five  sermons  preached  on  public 
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oceasionsy  be  printed  **  A  Charge  to  the  Olergy  of  the 
urcfadeaconry  of  Coleheiiler,  ocoasioned  by  the  ui^cfuaiDon 
Mortality  a|id  quick  soccessioQ  of  Bishops  in  the  see  <d 
London,  at  a  visitation  faolden  in  May  1764;''  aad  Iw.eotj 

J^ears  before,  an  admirable  tract  in  defence  Qf  bishop  Sher^ 
ock's  celebrated  ^  Tryal  of  the  Witnesses  Hof  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jestts."  This  tract  was  entitled,  ^<  The  Evidence 
of  the  Resurnrction  cleared  frpm  the  exceptions  of  a  late 
pamfriilet,  entitled  ^  The  Resunrection  of  Jesus  considered 
by  a  moral  philosopher,  in  answer  to  the  Tryal  of  t\m 
Witnesses,'"  &c.  Lond.  1T44.  It  afterwards  appeared 
with  the  feUowing  title  :  <'  The  Sequel  of  the  Tryal  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  ^  l^ing  an  answer  to  the 
exceptions  of  a  late  pamphlet,  ttc  &c. :  revised  by  the 
author  of  the  Tryal  pf  the  Witnesses,"  ibid«  1749.  The 
titie<^page,  however,  alone  is  new ;  as  the  impression  is 
identically  the  same  as  in  1744;  but  the  insoriptbn  signed 
^  C.  M.-'  is  omitted  in  1749.  It  was  to  Sherlock  be  owed 
his  promotions,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain.  His  son. 
Dr.  Charles  Moss,  to  whom  he  left  a  vast  proper^,  waf 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oicford,  of  which  diocese  he 
became  bishop  in  1807,  and  died  in  1811. 

Dr.  Robert  Moss  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  will,  with* 
out  much  ostentation  or  expenee,  in  the  presbytery  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Ely,  where  the  bishops,  deaiis,  and 
prebendaries  are  usually  interred.  A£fcer  bis  death.  Da 
Snape,  provost  of  King's  college,  published  eight  volumes 
of  his  sermons,  the  first  ibur  in  173&,  with  this  cl^aracter 
of  him,  *^  that  he  was  of  so  open  and  generous  a  daspor 
sition,  and  such  a  stranger  to  all  artificial  disguise,  that 
he  affirmed,  and  you  believed  him ;  he  promised,  and  you 
trusted  him  ;  you  knew  him,  and  you  loved  him  :  that  he 
was  very  communicative  both  of  his  substjanee  and  bis 
knowledge,  and  a  man  of  so  much  honour  and  integrity, 
candour  and  humanity,  as,  joined  with  his  other  Cfaristiaa 
virtue^  and  intellectual  endowments,  as  well  as  a  graceful 
person,  genteel  address,  and  engaging  conversation,  gained 
him  universal  respect"  In  his  early  college  da3rs  he  wrote 
some  poetry.  A  Latin  ode  of  his  is  printed  in  *'  Moestis- 
simee  ac  Isetissimfle  Academiss  Cantabrigiensis  afTectas  de- 
cedente  Carolo  11.  succedente  Jacobo  11.'^  and  a  Latin 
poem  and  an  English  ode  ih  the  *^  Lacryms  Cantabri- 
gienses  in  Obitum  serenissimse  Reginse  Marie.**  Besides 
which  he  wrote  several  other  poems,  three  of  which  were 
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printed  for  th^  6rst  tioie  in  tfap  G^eral  Dictionaryy  10 
%^\^.  fol.  Amopg  hi3  lesser  legacies,  it  ought  to  I^q  men^ 
tiQii^d  thjat  he  left  a^  perpetual  annuity  of  5L  issuing  out  of 
iafids  in  Cheshire,  to  this  maAter's  sizar  of  Caius  oolieges 
99  ap  augmeatadou  of  his  salary.  This  si^r  is  to  be  of 
the  name  pC.Mo^s,  if  tb^e  be  such  an  one  of  the  college^ 
otherwise  pf  Norfolk^  and  of  the  free^scbool  of  Norwichi 
9i|d  qiay  bold  the  place  for  seven  years.' 

MOSSQM  (Robert),  w^  a  learned  and  pions  Irish 
prelate,  of  whose  early  history  vfe  find  no  account.    Mr. 
Niohols,  in  his  ^^  Anecdotes,^'  says  tbs^t  be  ^*  appears  to 
baye  been  aopointed  to  be  minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Paul*f 
Wbur^  London,  after  the  sequestration  of  Edward  Mer^ 
bury;''  but  this  is- quite  inconsistent  with  bishop  ii^enn'f 
ae^ount  of  him,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  lady  Margm-et 
Maynard,    There  he  says  that  Dr.  Mossom,  during  the 
usurpation,  was  silenced,  plundered,  aod  persecuted.   Af- 
ter the  restoration  we  ,can  trace  him  more  exactly.     He 
iKas  made,  in  1660,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and 
iti  1662,  prebendary  of  Knaresborougb  in  the  cathedral  qff 
York.     From  thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Derry 
in  Mavch  1666,  with  which  he  held  bis  deauery  of  Chrbt 
Phorcb,  but  resigned  his  prebend,    He  died  at  London- 
derry,  Dec.  21,  1679^  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
Harqs  mentions  bis  book  entitled  "  The  Preacher's  Trir 
partite,*'  Lond.  1657,   fol.  and  another,  "  Varl»   collo- 
quendi  Formulce,  in  usum  condiscipulorum   in   palsestr^L 
Uteraria  sub  f>aterno  moderamine  vires  Minervales  e^er^- 
centinm,  partim  coilectsp,  partim  composites  a  Roberto 
MosBom,*'  Loed.  165^,  by  which  ic  appears  that,  his  £ather 
taught  a  school  in  London.     Mr.  Nichols  enumerates  a  few 
single  sermons  and  speeches,  a  **  Narrative  p^^gyrical 
on  the  life,  &c.  of  George  Wild,  bitjhop  of  Derry,"  1665, 
4to ;  aad  ^'  Zion^s  prospect  in  its  first  view,  in  a  spmmary 
of  divjoie  truths,  viz*  of  (Sod,  Providence,  decrees^"  &€• 
1654,  4to,  reprinted  at  least  twice^  the  last  in  17 1 1.* 

MOTHE  LK  VAYER  (Francis  db  la),  a  distinguished 
French  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  classed 
with  those  whose  scepticism  c^nd  indelicacies  have  disgraced 

^  Nichols*!  Bowyer,  froa  a  MS  Life  by  Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
pOBS^ssioo.-^Prfeface  to  bis  Sermons*  by  Dr.  Soape,  some  of  the  materials  of 
irhicb  men  contributed  by  Dr.  Grey,  who  also  gare  the  panicQisrs  of  bis  life  to 
tbft  Geo.  Dict.—Masters's  HisU  of  C.  C.  C.  C^-GenU  Ma^.  vol.  LXXIII.  U3S. 

*  Nicl^ols's  Bowyer.^-Hmrris's  Edition  of  Ware. 
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their  talents,  was  born  at  Piaris  in  1 588,  of  a  family  of  gerh- 
tlemen  of  the  long  robe.  He  was  himself  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  long  held  the  office  which  his  father  resigned  to 
him,  of  substitute  prociirator-geoeral  to  the  parliaaieDt; 
but  his  love  of  polite  literature  induced  him  to  desert  his 
profession,  and  employ  his  tinte  in  study  and  writing.  By 
this  he  acquired  such  reputation  as  to  be  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1639,  of  which  he  was  accounted  one 
of  the  ablest  members.  When  a  tutor  was  to  be  appointed 
for  Louis  XIV.  in  1644,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  would  have  been  the  man,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  so  intended  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  both  on  ac- 
count of  an  excellent  work  he  had  published  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  dauphin,  and  the  reputation  bis  other 
writings  had  acquired  to  him  ;  but  the  queen  having  (foter* 
ihined  not  to  bestow  the  place  on  a  married  man,  the  de-^ 
sign  was  dropt.  It  is  probable  that  the  queen's  object,  iiv 
refusing  a  married  man,  was  to  prefer  an  ecclesiastic,  of 
whose  religious  principles  she  might  be  secure ;  for  those  of 
Le  Vayer  were  already  more  than  suspected  by  his  work 
^*  De  la  Verta  de  Payens.'* 

Having  thus  failed  in  obtaining  the  first  situatibn  in  which 
a  man  of  letters  could  be  placed,  he  succeeded,  in  1647, 
in  being  appointed  to  what  might  be  considered  as  the  se- 
cond, that  of  preceptor  to  Philip,  then  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother.  He  had 
also  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  historiographer  of  France 
and  counsellor  of  state.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  an  only 
son,  who  died  in  1664,  in  the  thirty^fifth  year  of  his  age. 
His  wife  also  being  dead  lone  before,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  afflicted  at  the  Toss  of  his  son,  as  to  deter- 
mine to  mdrry  again,  which  he  did  the  same  year,  1664,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  !  He^cKed  in  1672,  aged  eighty- 
four.'  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  upon  all  subjects, 
ancient,  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  We  cannot,  per- 
haps, to  some  of  outr  readers,  give  a  better  idea  of  his 
works,  fhan  by  comparing  them  to  those  of  Bayle.  We 
find  in  them  the  same  scepticism  and  the  same  indecencies; 
and  on  this  account  Bayle  expatiates  on  his  character  with 
congenial  pleasure.  In  his  private  character,  he  was  some- 
what of  a  humourist,  but  his  moral  conduct  was  more 
correct  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  writings. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Guy  Patin  as  a  Stoic,  who  would  neither 
praise  nor  be  praised,  and  who  followed  his  own  fancies 
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bikI  cspHceft  without  ftny  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  %iK>rldy 
afid  bis  dress  and  usual  demfiianour  distinguished  hin^  from 
other  men.  lo  the  court  he  lived  like  a  philosopher,  icn- 
mersed  in  books,  simple  and  regular  in  hi$  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  void  of  ambition  and  avarice.  His  treatise  which. 
we  have  mentioned,  ^^  On  the  Virtue  of  Pagans,"  was 
answered  by  Arnauld.  La  Mothe's.bopkseller  complaining, 
that  his  book  did  not  sell,  ^' I  know  a  secret,^'  said  the 
author,  ^  to  quicken  the  sale  :''  he  procured  an  order  fro(a 
government  for  its  suppression,  which  was  the  means  of 
selling  the  whole  edition.  His  works  were  collected  iix 
two  volumes  folio ;  and  there  was  an  edition,  we  believe  the 
last,  printed  at  Dresden,  in  1756,  in  14  vols.  8yo,  so  low 
priced,  in  the  French  caulogues,  that  there  seems  now 
littje  value  placed  on  them.  * 

^MOTTE  (Anthony  Houpart  de  la),  an  ipgeoious 
French  writer,  was  bpm  at  Paris,  Jan,  17,.  1672. .  He  was 
educated  in  a  seminary,  of  Jesuiu,  and  afterwards  entered: 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  which  be  quitted  for  the  stage, 
as  in  his  (pinion  affording  the  more, brilliant  prospect.  Hi& 
first  attempt,  however,  a  comedy,  miscarried,  a^d  he  f^lt 
the  disgrace  so  acutely  as  to  throw  himself  into  the  cele-i 
brated  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  he  fancied  he  could> 
comply  with  its  austerities ;  but  after  a  few  mQnths  he  re-r 
turned  to  the  world,  and  produced  some  operas  and  pas- 
torals, which  bad  considerable  success.,  His  lyric  efforts 
were  particularly  applauded,  and  he  now  published  a  vo- 
lume of  odes  ;  but  in  these,  says  Q'Alemb^rt,  *^  tjie  images, 
are  scanty,  the  colouring  feeble,  and  the.  harmony  often 
neglected.*'  Dr.  Warton  had  pronounced,  loog  before, 
that  these  odes,  although  highly  praised  by  Sanadon,  and, 
by  Fonteuelle»  were  fuller  of  delicate  sentiment,  and  phi-, 
losophical  reflection,  tlian  of  imagery,  figures,  and  poetry. 
There  are  particular  stanzas  eminently  good,  but  not  one. 
entire  ode.  So  far  the  French  and  English  critics  seem  to 
agree.  We  learn  also,  from.D'AIembert,  that  LaJVIotte's, 
odes  were  soon  ef&ced  by  those  of  the  celebrated  Rou8«>, 
seau,  who,  with  less  wit,  perhaps,  than  La  Motte,  had  su- 
perior qualifications  for  the  higher  poetry.  Yet,  when  these  - 
rivals  became  competitors  for  a  seat  in  the  academy  in  i7Jl0,, 
La  Motte  was  preferred,  from  his  having  friends  who  loved 
him,  while  Rousseau,  from  his  repulsive  teiiiper,  did  not- 

I  Gen.  Diet  art.  Vayer.— .Moreri.— -Niccron,  vol.  XTX.—Dict.  Hi*t, 
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posfteis  ofi^  La  Motte  suceeected  Co^oeille  i»  the  acfl^ 
demy,  and^  like  htm»  i^tts  at  this  titne  nearly  blind.  He 
Tery  ingeniously  made  uaebf  this  Calamity,  in  his  diiconne 
at  hift  reception^  to  interest  his  auditors^  After  bating 
spoken  of  the  merit  of  his  predecessor^  he  proceeded : 
<^  You  have  beheld  him  feithfbl  to  your  duties  till  extreme 
old  age,  infirm  as  he  was,  and  already  deprived  of  sight. 
The  mention  of  this  circumstance  makes-  me  feel  the  con* 
dKtion  to  which  I  am  myself  reduced.  What  age  ravierhed 
from  my  predecessor,  I  have  lost  from  my  yoi^.  I  mu^^ 
however,  t:onfei»,  that  this  privation  of  which  I  >complain, 
will  no  longer  serve  me  as  an  excuse  for  ignorance :  yi)u, 
gentlemen,  have  restored  me  my  sight ;  you,  hy  associate 
itig  me  with  yourselves,  have  laid  all  books  oprn  to  nae ; 
and,  since  I  am  able  to  hear  you,  I  tio  longer  envy  the 
happinesa  of  those  wht»  can  read.**  La  Mbtte  soon  after 
became  totally  deprived  of  sight.  He  next  ventured  to 
appear  on  a  theatre  more  worthy  of  a  poet*s  ambition,  and 
produced  the  tragedy,  of  the  ^<  Maccabees,"  concealing  hi^ 
Bamek  The  critics  found  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  it  while 
this  concealment  lasted ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
ceive it  a  posthumous  work  of  Racine ;  but  when  he  dis'^ 
covered  himself,  they  withdrew  their  praises,  or  changed 
them  into  censures;  and  the  tragedy,  being  really  of  die 
mediocre  kind,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  It  wasfoU 
lowed  by  others,  of  which  *^  Ines  de  Castro''  obtained  ^ 
permanent  place  on  the  stage,  notwithstanding  many  at*>- 
tacks  from  wit,  malice,  and  arrogance  ;  all  which  he  bore 
with  good-humour.  He  was  one  day  in  a  coffee-house,  ifi 
the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  literary  drones,  who  were  abusingr 
his  work  without  knowing  the  author.  He  patiently  heard 
them  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  then  called  out  to  a  friend 
who  accompanied  him,  *^  Let  us  go  and  yawn  at  the  fiftieth 
representation  of  this  unfortunate  piece.*'  At  another 
time,  when  told  of  the  numerous  criticisms  made  on  his 
tragedy,  <*  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  it  has  been  much  criti- 
cised, but  with  tears." 

He  wrote  also  six  comedies^  of  which  the  **  Magnifiqn^ 
stiil  pleases  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  details,  and  the  charma 
of  its  style.  All  his  Com€^dies  are  written  in  prose  :  and 
when  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  "  GEdipus,"  after  haaririg 
first  written  it  in  verse,  he  turned  it  into  prose,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  publication  of  his  system  of  prose  trage- 
dies, so  ingeniously  supported^  and  so  warmly  refuted; 
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}       «fae  iMfilt  6f  die  coniroverfj  waa,  diataU  ike  taetiol  letters 
t       fO  Franca  decided  in  iavoar  of  Terser    In  17 14,  he  pdb-* 
lished  bis  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad ,  in  which  he  was  still 
less  ttttcoeitffil  then  in  bis  anti-{ioetical  paradoite«.     He 
prestifned  also  to  #rite  against  Hotter,  and  was  answered 
by  madame  Daeier;  but  by  this,  s^y^  D'Alembert,  he  6f<« 
fered  Homer  a  less  itijary  than  by  translating  faim  into 
Fueneh  Terse.  He  bad  attacked  the  subjeet,  the  diS(k>sition^ 
and  the  entire  plan  of  the  IKad,  with  n^nch  ingenuity,  but  b6 
did  not  render  sufteient  justice  to  the  sublime  beauties  of 
Hemerv  ^^d  still  less  wbs  be  able  to  ttailsfer  these  beautre^ 
t^  his  version.     He  substituted  a  bare  skeleton  to  the  moni 
seer  be  meant  to  <:ombat|  lind  iLS  be  bad  raised  the  publio 
laughter  against  his  adversaries,  he  Exposed  hidis^lf  to  their 
shafts  W  ftn  unskilful  travesty  of  thb  object  of  their  wor** 
Mp.    The*  pow^erful  diversion  he  aflbrded  thetn  by  tbii 
ttiistake  lost  bim  almost  all  his  advantages ;  and  the  Freiick 
Uiad  cohsbled  madam  Daeier  fbt  the  ridicule^  which  hid 
been  throWn  upon  her  by  the  answer  of  la  Motte  to  bet 
eHticisiihs,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  Tei^y  witty  and  inge* 
mens  deduce  of  a  bad  cause.     Some  years  aftefv  in  1719> 
he  prodtieed  fcis  •«  Fables,*'  which  were  praised  for  inven->' 
tron  and  Aioral,  while  it  was  allowed  that  the^^  were  in  other 
respiects  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  La  Fontaine. 
Besides  these  be  wrote,  at  different  times,  many  other  spe^ 
leies  of  poetry^  eclogues,  cantaftas,  psalms,  hymns,  &c.  of 
which,  as  well  as  bis  other  productions,  D^AIembert  says^ 
^<be  wished  to  make  verses,  and  felt  that  nature  had. not 
nbade  bim  a  poet ;  he  wished  to  compose  odes,  and  felt 
that  be  had  moVe  good  sense  than  warmdi,  more  reason 
than  entbusiastn;  he  ivished  to  write  trag^ies,  and  saw 
himself  at  an  immense  distance  from  Comeille  and  Racine; 
lie  wished  tb  produce  fables,  and  felt  that  his  genius,  the 
character  lof  which  was  artful  refinement,  would  in  vain  aim 
^t  the  charming  simplicity  of  la  Fontaine.**     If,  however. 
La  Motte*s  verses  are  not  master-piei^s  of  poetry,  his  prose«- 
writings  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  style.     The  talent 
of  writing  prose  well  is  a  merit  that  scarcely  any  French 
'poet  possessed  before  la  Matte.     His  answer  to  madame 
Daeier,  entitled  "  Reflections  on  Criticism,'*  and  his  pre^ 
fiaces  to  his  works,  are  master-pieces  of  elegance.   All  bis 
academical  discourses,    delivered  on  different,  occasions, 
were  excellent;  but  the  most  applauded  was  his  eulogy 
on  Lewis  XIV.  pronounced  at  a  public  sitting  after  the 
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death  of  that  prince,  whiobf  of  all  the  fuderal  eratioo* 
made  oti  biin,  is  the  oaiy  one  which  is  not  yet  emiveljr 
forgotten. 

.    8uch  was  the  versatility  of  la  Motte's  geaios,  that  be 
wrote  charges  for  bishops ;  and  though  the  secret  was  kept 
by  both  parties,  his  touch  and  maouer  betrayed  him.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  other  writings^  which  his  eoe- 
mifd  would  hare  treated  with  severity  had  they  known  the 
ri^  father,  but  for  which  the  supposed  father  received  their 
profound  homage.    But  while  some  prelates  employed  the 
p#n  of  la  Motte  in  the  service  of  religion,  by  composing 
their  charges,  others  accused  him  of  beine  an  unbeliever. 
Aoiong  his  works  has  beem  printed  <<  A  Plan  of  Evidence 
for  Religion,''   which  D'Alembert  mentions  with  praise, 
and  which  was  praised  by  much  better  judgesof  the  subject. 
Satire  only  was  the  kind  of  composition  in  which  la  Motte 
did  not  exercise  himself :  and  this  bis  eulogist  attributes 
to  the  mildness  and  honour  of  his  character.    It  certainly 
was  not  from  wjant^  of  ability ;  and  he  was  so  frequently 
the  object  of  satire,  as  to  have  suffipient  provocation.  This 
forbearance,  however,  and  the  general  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  gained  him  many  partisans.     No  one  more  sin- 
cerely than .  he  applauded  the  success  even  of  his  rivals ; 
no  one  en^pouraged  risipg  talents  with  more  zeal  and  in- 
terest ;  no  one  praised  good  works  with  mor6  genuine  sa^ 
tisfaction  :  if  he  pointed  out  faults  in  them,  it  was  not  to 
enjoy  the  easy  glory  of  mortifying  another's  vanity ;  it  was 
witb  the  feeling  to  which  critic?  are  strangers,  and  which 
common  readers  rarely  entertain,  that  of  being  really  con- 
cerned to  find  a  blot     It  was  therefore  said  of  him,  that 
^<  jua^ice  ^d  justness"  w^.  his  mottp.     Of  both  these  qua^ 
lities  he  exhibited  a  distinguished  proof  when  he  gave,  as 
censor,  his  approbation  to  Voltaire's  first  tragedy ;  for  be 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  it,  ^^  that  this  work  gave  promise 
of  a  worthy  successor  on  the  theatre  to  Corneille  and  Ra^ 
cine."  Such  candour  and  mildness  were  all  he  opposed,  not 
only  to  literary  insults,  but  to  personal  affronts.     A  young 
man,  upon  whose  foot  be  once  happened  to  tread  in  a 
crowd,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  face.   '^  Sir,"  said  la  Motte 
.to  bim,  *'  ypu  will  be  very  sorry  for  what  you  b^ve  done : 
I  am  blind.*'  With  the  same  patience  he  endured  the  pain- 
ful infirmities  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which  termi- 
nated his  life  on  December  26,  1731.     In  1754,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in  eleven  large 
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Volumes,  Svoj  but  such  is  the  declension  of  bis  popularity 
tbafe  no  edition  bas  since  been  called  for.  La  Harpe  (ii^ 
bis  ^^  Lyceuin'')  says,  that  when  he  first  entered  life,  la 
Motte  had  already  descended  into  ibe  class  of  authors  wb^ 
are  never  read  but  by  men  of  letters,  who  must  read  every 
thing.  Some  passages  in  bis  operas,  a  few  strophes  of  bis 
odefi,  and  occasionally  one  of  his  fables,  were  quoted: 
and  bis  tragedy  of  <<  Ines,''  though  held  in  no  great  value^ 
retained  its  place  on  the  stage.  The  harshness  of  his  ver*' 
sificatjoo  was  admitted  on  all  bands,  and  his  paradoxes  were 
never  oientioned  but  in  order  to  be  ridiculed.^ 

MOTTE.     SeeLAMOTTE. 

MOTTEUX  (Peter  Antony),  a  native  of  France,  waa 
born  in  1660,  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  also  b^ 
received  bis  education.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  o€ 
Nantz  he  came  over  to  England,  and  lived  at  first  with  his 
godfather  and  relation,  Paul  Dominique,  esq.  but  after^ 
wards  grew  a  considerable  trader  himself,  kept  a  larg9 
East- India  warehouse  in  Leadenball-street,  and  bad  a  good 
place  in  the  foreign  post-office.  During  bis  residence  ia 
this  kingdom,  be  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  not  only  published  a  good  translation  of 
•*  Don  Quixote,"  but  also  wrote  several  "  Songs,**  "  Pro- 
logues," ^^  Epilogues,"  &C.  dedicated  a  poem  ^'  On  Tea^*' 
to  the  Spectator,  and,  what  was  still  more  extraordinaiyt 
became  a  successful  dramatic  writer  in  the  language  of  It 
country  of  which  he  was  not  a  native.  The  respective 
titles  of  his  numerous  pieces  of  that  kind  may  be  seen  ift 
the  *<  Biographia  Dramatica."  Although  married  to  a 
very  beautiful  woman^  bis  morals  were  licentious,  and  be 
was  one  day  found  dead  in  a  brothel  in  the  parish  of  St 
Clement  Danes,  not  without  suspicion  of  baviog  beea 
murdered;  though  other  accounts  state  that  he  was  in 
some  measure  accessary  to  bis  death.  This  happened  FeW 
19,1717-13,  which,  being  bis  birtb*di^»  exactly  ccdfa^ 
pleted  his  fifty*eightb  year.  His  body  was  interred  in  bis 
parish-church,  that  of  St.  Andrew  Under^baft^  in  the  ^tf 
of  London.^ 

MOTTEVILLE  (Feancps  BfiftTiiO)  db),  a  celebiate4 
Fr^ob  lady,  was  born  in  Normaudy  aboat  1611^    She  \ 


1  D»Alemben>«  •'Select  Enlogiet,"  trantlatfld  by  Pr.Aildiiy  S  vpli.  8ft, 
l799.-.^Dict.  Hirt.  art  Hovdart. 
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tbe  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  belonged  to  th^  toart  $ 
and  her  wit  and  amiable  maniieri  recominended  ber  tc> 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  kept  heir  constantly  near  her.  Car^ 
dinal  Richelieu^  who  was  always  jealous  of  the  faTOuiites  of 
thii  princess,  having  disgraced  her,  she  retired,  with  her 
mother,  to  Normandy,  where  she  married  Nicolas  Lan- 
glois,  lord  of  MottcTitle,  an  old  man,  wbadied  in  about 
two  years.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Anne  of  Austria^ 
having  been^  declared  regent  recalled  her  to  court.  Here 
gratitude  induced  her  to  write  the  history  of  this  princess, 
which  has  been  printed  several  times  under  the  tide  of 
*^  M^moires  pour  servir  i  I'Histoire  d'Anne  d*  Austriche  ;** 
in  5  ifcnd  6  volumes,  1 2mo.  These  Memoirs  describe  the 
minority'of  Lewis  XIV.  and  are  written  in  a  natural,  un- 
afTected  style;  and,  says  Gibbon,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  au- 
thor's sincerity,  that  though  she  had  a  very  hieh  opinion 
of  her  mistress,  the  candour  with  which  she  relates  facts, 
shews  us  Anne  of  Austria  as  she  really  was.  Madame  de 
Motteville  died  at  Paris,  Dec  29,  1689,  aged  seventy- 
five.  There  was  a  very  great  confidence  and  even  inti- 
macy between  Henrietta,  the  widow  of  our  Charles  I.  and 
madame  de  Motteville.  ^ 

MOTTLEY  (John,  esq.),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  colonel  Mottley,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  king  James  II.  and  followed  the  fortunes  of 
that  prince  into  France.  James,  not  being  able  himself  to 
provide  for  him  ^o  well  as  he  desired,  procured  for  him, 
by  his  interest,  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  service 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head  of  which  be  lost  his  life  it  the 
battle  of  Turin,  in  1706.  The  colonel  married  a  daugliter 
t)f  John  Guise,  esq.  of  Abload^s  Court,  in  Gloucestershire, 
with  whom,  by  the  death  of  a  brother,  who  left  her  his 
whole  estate,  he  had  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Ttie 
faibily  of  the  Guises,  however,  beit^  of  principles  diame- 
trically opposite  to  those  of  the  colonel,  and  zealous  friends 
to  the  revolution,  Mrs.  Mottley,  notwithstanding  the  ten* 
derest  ikffection  for  her  husband,  and  <  repeated  invitationa 
from  the  king  and  queen,  then  at  St.  Germaind,  preferred 
living  at  home  on'  the  scanty  remains  of  what  he  had  left 
behind.'  The  colonel  was  sent  over  to  England  three  or 
four  years  after  the  revolution,  on  a  secret,  commission 
from  Ving  James ;  and  during  his  stay  our  author  was  born^ 

<  Nigerooy  toL  VII.«-Moreri."— Gibbon'f  Miio.  Works. 
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it  r692.  Mr:  Mottley  received  the  fiht  tddiments  of  hb 
education  at  St  Martin's  library-school,  founded  by  arch- 
bishop Tenison;  but  was  placed  in  the  excise-office  at 
sixteen^  years  of  age,  \inder  the  comptroller,  lord  riscOunt 
Howe,  whose  brother  and  sister  were  both  related  by  mar- 
riage to  his  mother.  This  situation  he  retained  till  1720, 
when,  in  consequence  of  an  unhappy  contract  he  had 
'made,  probably  in  pursuit  of  some  of  the  bub^bles  of  that 
infatuated  year,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.  Mr.  Mottley  had  been  promised 
by  the  lord  Halifax,  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury^ 
the  place  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  wine-licence 
office ;  but  when  the  day  came  that  bis  name  should  have 
been  inserted  in  the  patent,  a  more  powerful  interest^  to 
his  great  surprize,  had  stepped  in  between  him  and  the 
preferment,  of  which  he  had  so  positive  a  promise.  This^ 
however,  was  not  the  only  disappointment  of  that  kind 
which  tbui  gentleman  met  mth ;  for,  at  the  period  above 
mentioned,  wl^n  he  parted  with  his  place  in.  the  excise, 
he  had  one  in  the  exchequer  absolutely  given  to  him  by 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  lay  under  many  other 
obligations ;  but  in  this  case  as  well  as  the  preceding,  he 
found  that  the  minister  had  made  a  prior  promise  of  it  to 
another,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  Other  do- 
mcfstic  embarrassments  induced  him  to  employ  his  pen, 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  his  amusement,  for  the 
means  of  immediate  support;  and  he  wrote  his  first  play, 
^<  The  Imperial  Captives,''  which  met  with  tolerable  suc« 
cess.  From  that  time  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  literary 
abilities  for  a  maintenance,  and  wrote  five  dramatic  pieces,  ; 
with  various  success.  He  had  also  a  hand  in  the  compo^ 
sition  of  that  many-fathered  piece,  <^  The  Devil  to  Pay.^' 
He  published  in  1739  a  <*  Life  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,'* 
3  vols.  8vo,  by  subscription,  in  which  he  met  with  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry;  and,  on^ occasion  of  one  of  his 
benefits,  which  happened  Nov.  8,  queen  Caroline,  on  the 
30th  of  the  [Preceding  month  (being  the  prince  of  Wales's 
birth-day)^  did  t^e  author  the  singular  honour  of  disposing 
of  a  great  number  of  his  tickets,  with  her  own  hand,  in  the 
drawing-room,  most  of  which  were  paid  foe  in  gold,  into 
the  hands  of  (Colonel  Schutz,  his  royal  highnesses  privy- 
purse,  from  whom  Mr.  Mottley.  received  it,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  liberal  present  firom  the  prince  himself.    In 
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1944  he  publUied  in  2  vols.  8vo,  ^*  The  Hklory  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  the  empress  Catherine  of  Rnssta.**  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  are  compilations  fron  the  journats 
and  annals  of  the  day,  by|  are  now  valuable  from  the 
gcarcity  of  those  authorities.  He  died  Oct.  80,  1750.  It 
has  been  surmised,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that 
Mr.  Mbttley  was  the  compiler  of  the  lives  of  Ihe  dramatic 
writers,  published  at  the  end  of  Whinc<^^s  <*  Scanderbeg.^* 
It  is  certain  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Mottley,  in  that  work,  is 
Tendered  one  of  the  most  important  in  it,  and  is  partica- 
lariaed  by  such  a  number  of  various'iucidents,  as  it  seems 
improbable  should  be  known  by  any  but  either  himself  or 
tome  one  nearly  related  to  him.  Among  others  he  relates 
the  following  humourous  anecdote.  When  colonel  Mott- 
ley, our  author^s  father,  came  over,  as  has  been  before 
related,  on  a  secret  commission  from  the  abdicated  mo- 
narch, the  government,  who  had  by  some  means  intelli*- 
gence  of  it,  were  very  diligent  in  their  endeavours  to  have 
him  seized.  The  colonel,  faowevert  was  happy  enough  to 
elude  their  search ;  but  several  other  persons  were,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  seized  through  mistake  for  him.  Among  the 
iest,  it  being  very  well  known  that  he  frequently  supped 
at  the  Blue  Posu  tavern,  in  the  Hay-Market,  with  one 
Mr.  Tredenbam,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  particular  directions 
were  given  for  searching  that  house.  Colonel  Mottley, 
however,  happening  not  to  be  there,  the  messengers  found 
Mr.  Tredenbam  alone,  and  with  a  heap  of  papers  before 
him,  which  being  a  suspicious  circun^anoe,  they  imme- 
tliately  seized,  and  caMed  him  before  the  earl  of  Notring<- 
ham,  then  secretary  of  state.  His  lordship,  who,  however, 
could  not  avoid  knowing  him,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons,  und  nephew  to  the  famous  sir  Edward 
Seymour,  asked  him  what  all  those  papers  contained.  Mr* 
Tredenbam  made  answer,  that  they  were  only  the  several 
scenes  of  a  play,  which  he  bad  been  scribbling  for  the 
amusement  of  a  few  leisure-hours.  Lord  Nottingham  then 
only  desired  leave  just  to  look  over  them,  which  baring 
done  for  some  little  time,  he  returned  them  again  to  the 
author,  assuring  him  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  *<  for, 
upon  my  word,''  said  he,  ^^  I  can  find  no  plot  in  them.*' ' 

MOUFET,  or  MUFFETT  (Thomas),  a  physician  and 
naturalist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  hoirn  in  London^ 

i.Biof.Dram. 
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m  or  UMir  Si.  LmmtcI's  parisb^  Sboreditch,  as  *Wood 
^oqjecture?)  where  be  received  bit  early  education.  He 
waa  then  aeat  %o  Cambridgey  as  we  learn  from  bis  ^'  Healtb'a 
Jfuprovementy"  and  not  to  Oxford,  as  Wood  says;  and 
afterwards  travelled  tbrough  several  of  tbe  countries  of 
Europe,  contractiog  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  tbd 
tsost  easineot  foreign  pbysicians  aod  cbepiists.  Before  bis 
returu  be  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  which  he  was 
ioc4>rporated  at  Cambridge  in  15S2,  and  settled  in  Loiuion^ 
wberp  he  practised  physic  with  considerable  reputation. 
It  appears  also,  that  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Ipswich. 
He  was  particularly  patronized  by  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord 
Willougbby,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  embassy,  to 
carry  the  ensigns  of  tbe  order  of  the  garter  to  tbe  king  of 
Peiunark.  He  likewise  was  in  camp  with  the  earl  of  Essex 
in  Normandy,  probably  in  1591.  He  spent  much  of  the 
Jatter  part  of  his  life  at  Bulbridge,  n^ear  Wilton,  in  Wilt* 
ahire,  as  a  retainer  to  the  Pembroke  family,  from  which 
be  received  an  annual  pension.  He  died  in  that  retire- 
nent,  about  the  end  of  qneen  Elisabeth's  reign. 

Dr.  Moufet  appears  to  have  been  among  tbe  first  physi<» 

cians  wbp  introduced  chemical  medicines  ii>to  practice  in 

England.     He  published  in  1  SBi,  at  Fraocfort,  an  apology 

£or  the  cbemicarl  sect,  which  was  then  beginning  to  prevail 

in  Germaoy,  though  much  opposed  by  tbe  aidi^rents  of 

tbe  school  of  tbe  ancients :  it  was  entitled  *^  De  jure  et 

MSBstantia  Chemicorum  Medicamentorum,  Dialogus  Apo- 

logeiicus."     The  work,  which  displays  a  good   deal   of 

learning  and  skill  in  argumentation,  was  republished  in 

the  *^  Theatrum  Chemicum,"  in  1602,  with  the  addition 

of  ^^  EpistolsB  quinqae   Medicinales,   ab  eodem  Auctore 

conscripteB,'*  which   are  all  dated  from  London  in  1582, 

S,  and  4.     These  epistles  contain  a  farther  defence  of  th^ 

chemical  doctrines,  some  keen  remarks  on  tbe  fanciful 

reasonings  of  the  Galenists,  and  many  sensible  observations 

against  absolute  .submission  to  the  authority  of  great  names. 

The  last  of  these  letters  treats  of  tbe  benefits  of  foreign 

travel  to  a  pbysidan,  and  describes  Padua  as  the  best 

medicalschool.     His  liberality,  as  well  as  his  learning,  was 

evinced  in  tbe  publication  of  another  work,  *<  Nosoman- 

tica  Hippooratica,  stve  Hippooratis  Pr^ognosttca  cuncta,  en 

omnibus  ipsius  scriptis,    methodic^  digests,    Libri  ix.'^ 

Franc.  1588 ;  for  tbe  writings  of  the  father  of  physic  were 

treated  with  contempt  by  Paracelsus,  and  the  majority  of 
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the  chemical  sect  The  last  medical  work  of  Moofet's  w 
entitled  *^  Health^s  Improvement ;  or,  rules  comprisiDg  and 
discovering  the  nature,  method,  and  manner  of  preparing^ 
all  sorts  of  food  used  in  this  nation.*'  A  corrected  ani 
enlarged  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  by  Christopher 
Bennet  at  London,  1655,  4to.  It  is  a  curious  and  enter- 
taining performance,  on  account  of  the  information  which 
it  conuins  respecting  the  diet  used  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  He  was,  however,  most  particularly  distinguished 
as  a  naturalist ;  and  he  enlarged  and  finished,  with  great 
labour  and  expence,  a  work  entitled  ^^  Insectorum,  sive 
minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum ;  olim  ab  Edw.  Wottono, 
Coqrado  Gesnero,  Thomaque  Pennio  inchoatum."  It  was 
left  in  manuscript,  and  published  in  London,  in  1634,  by 
sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  who  complains  of  the  difficulty  be 
found  in  getting  a  printer  to  undertake  it.  An  Eoglishr 
translation  of  it  was  published  in  1658.  Though  not  free 
from  the  imperfections  of  an  infant  science,  this  was  really 
a  ^respectable  and  .  valuable  work ;  and  Haller  does  not 
,  scruple  to  place  the  author  above  all  other  entomologtsu 
previous  to  Swammerdam.  ^ 

MOULIN  (Charles  du),  in  Latin  Moukjeus,  a  cele- 
brated  lawver,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1500.  His  feimily  was  , 
noble,  and  Papyrius  mentions  "  that  those  of  the  family  of 
Moulin  witre  related  to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England;** 
which  she  acknowledged  herself  in  1572,  when  conversing 
with  Francis  duke  of  Montmorency,  marshal  of  France  and 
ambassador  to  England.  Hiis  relation  probably  came  by 
Thomas  BuUen,  or  Boleyn,  viscount  of  Rochefort,  the 
queen's  grandfather  by  the  mother's .  side ;  for  Sanderus 
and  others  say,  ^*  that  this  Rochefort  being  ambassador  to 
France,  gave  his  daughter  Anne  of  Bnlloigne  to  a  gen« 
tleman  of  Brie, .  a  friend  and  relation  of  bis,  to  take  care  of 
her  education  ;  and  this  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lord  of  Fontenayin  Brie,  of  the  family  of  du  Moulin." 
This  branch  came  from  Denys  du  Moulin,  lord  of  Fonte- 
nay  in  Brie,  archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
and  bishop  of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1447.  The  su'bject 
of  our  memoir  was  at  first,  educated  at  the  university -of 
Paris,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Poitiers  and  Orleans, 
at  the  latter  of  which  cities  he  gave  lectures  on  the  subject 
in  15^1 .     Iq^  the  following  year  he  was  received  as  an  ad-i 

1  7'«ii)8r.--.AUi.  Oj^  Tol.  I,— Aikin's  Memoirs  of  Medicine,— Rffs'^  C^dopigd^ 
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Toc«(e  of  parliament ;  but,  owing  to  a  defeet  in  his  f  pedcbi 
vas  obliged  to  give  up  pleading,  and  confine  himself  toi 
chamber  practice,  and  the  cpoaposition  of  those  worka 
which  gained  him  so  much  reputation.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable student,  and  set  such  a  value  on  time,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  his  age,  he  had  his  beard  close 
shaven,  that  he  might  not  lose  any  precious  momeuts  In 
dressing  it;  but  in  his  latter  days  he  permitted  it  again  to 
grow.  From  the  same  love  of  study,  he  refused  some  va-. 
luable  employments,  and  even  took  ti^e  resolution  never  to 
many ;  and  that  he  might  be  equally  free  from  every  other 
incumbrance,  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  property  to  an 
elder  brother,  reserving  only  for  his  maintenance  the  pro-^ 
fits  of  his  studies.  It  was  not  long,  howev^,  before  he 
had  cause  to  repent  of  this  uncommon  liberality,  as  his 
brother  behaved  to  him  in  a  brutal  and  unnatural  way.  To 
revenge  himself,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  sug- 
gested by  his  professional  knowledge.  He  married,  and 
having  children,  he  resumed,  according  to.  the  law,  the 
possession  of  that  property  with  which  he  had  parted,  so 
freely  when  a  bachelor.  It  was  in  1538  that  be  married 
Louise  de  9eldon,  daughter  of  the  kiog^s  secretary,  a  lady 
of  a  most  amiable  and  affectionate  temper,  who,  instead  of 
being  an  incumbrance,  as  he  once  foolishly  thought,  proved 
the  great  comfort  of  his  life,  and  in  seme  respect,  the  pro- 
.meter  of  his  studies,  by  her  prudent  care  of  those  domestic 
aflbirs  of  which  literary  men  are  generally  very  bad  ma- 
nagers. She  was  also  bis  consolation  in  the  many  difficulr 
,ties  in  which  he  soon  became  embroiled.  He  was  a  man  of 
an  ardent  mind  and  warm  temper,  totally  incapable  of  con- 
cealing his  sentiments,  particularly  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  or  regard  to  bis  country.  Like  many  other 
eminent  men  of  that  age,  he  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  reformed  religion,  first  according  to  the  system  of  Cal- 
vin, but  afterwards  he  adopted  that  of  Luther,  as  contained 
in  the  Augsburgh  confession^  On  this  account  it  is  said 
that  the  Calvinists  endeavoured  to  make  him  feel  their  re- 
sentment, and  even  suspended  their  anim^osity  against  the 
Roman  catholics,  that  they  might  join  with  the  latter  in 
attacking  Du  Moulin.     . 

It  was  in  1552  that  be  first  b^gan  to  be  involved  in  trou- 

.  bles, which  lasted  more  or  less  during  his  whole  life.    Sooke 

ye^r3  before,  Henry  II.  had  issued  an  edict  to  repress  the 

frauds  and  abuses  practised  at  Rome  by.  the  conveyancers 
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of  beoeficefly  to  the  great  detrimeot  of  the  ecolisiastica) 
Older ;  and  this  having  oocasioaed  a  ciigpoce  between  bis 
iDaiesty  and  pope  Julius  II.  he  published  a  nevr  edict  for«» 
bidding  money  to  be  sent  to  Roose  on  any  pretence.  Tbni 
gaTe  great  offence  to  the  pope,  who  insisted  that  kings  had 
no  right  to  pass  edicts  which  interfered  with  eoclesiastical 
iurisdiction,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  holy  $ee  was  iO'* 
jured  by  such  proceedings.  Yet^  says  Thuanus,  our  kings 
always  bad  such  a  right,  and  now  Du  Moulin  maintained 
it  with  all  the  force  of  his  profound  legal  knowledge,  and 
produced  not  only  arguments,  but  precedents  for  it ;  and 
in  treating  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  he  traced  it 
to  foundations  which  were  by  no  means  ojf  the  most  honour-* 
able  kind.  This  was,  in  that  age,  a  very  bold  attcmipt^ 
and  in  lact  so  disconcerted  the  pope,  as  to  make  him  will*' 
ing  to  listen  to  the  pacific  overtures  made  by  the  king.  '  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  marshal  de  Montmorency  (af- 
terwards constable  i>f  France)  introduced  Pu  Moulin  to 
the  king,  with  these  words,  **  Sire,  what  your  majesty  has 
not  b^en  able  to  do  with  300,000  men,  has  b^en  effected 
by  this  little  man  (Du  Moulin  was  of  short  stature)  with  fail 
little  book.''  The  court  of  Rome,  however,  never  forgot 
the  injury  :  Clemeot  VIII.  ordered  his  works  to-  be  burnt, 
and  they  were  placed  in  the  ^'  Index  expurgatorius,**  in 
the  first  class  of  prohibited  books.  In  the  permisshoiia 
which  used  to  be  given  to  read  certain  works  in  the  Indec, 
those  of  Machiavel  and  *'  the  wipious  Du  Moulin'*  were 
always  excepted.  Those,  however,  who  in  ttie  couotriea 
where  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  was  respected,  were 
unwilling  to  be  thus  totally  deprived  of  die  benefit  arising 
tfirom  Du  Moulin's  able  writings  ou  jurisprudence,  contrived 
to  have  them  reprinted  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Gaspar 
Cabatlinus  de  Cingttb;  and  it  was  under  that  nanfie  that  they 
used  to  be  quoted  for  many  years.  But  it  was  not  only  at 
Rome  where  Du  Moulin  bad  to  encounter  the  prejudioea 
of  the  times ;  even  in  FrafK^e,  although  bis  **  Obserra* 
tionssur  I'Eklit  du  Roi  Henry  II."  (for  such  was  the  title  of 
the  work)  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  printed  with  the 
royal  privilege,  it  did  net  fail  to  render  him  very  obnosiowa 
to  such  of  bis  countrymen  as  preferred  the  interests  of 
Rome  to  the  indepetident  rights  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
authority  of  parliament  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect 
him  from  their  vengeance,  which  proceeded  to  such  acts 
of  violence,  that  after  the  mob  Imd  pillaged  his  home,  and 
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liAetf»f>led  bis  life,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylnm  in 
Gernftny,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received.  After  rer 
skiing  for  some  time  at  Tubingen,  wbere  people  flocked 
horn  all  quarters  for  the  benefit  of  bis  advice,  be  was  en- 
eouraged  to  return  to  Paris,  but  bad  icarcely  resumed  bi# 
•ocustomed  pursuits,  when  the  religious  commotions  wbidi 
broke  out  in  that  city,  obliged  him  again  to  leave  it,  after 
aeeiog  his  house  a  second  time  pillaged.  He  now  retired 
to  Orleans,  and  afterwards  to  Lyons,  where  his  enemies 
procured  him  to  be  imprisoned.  On  being  released,  he  rof 
Snrned  to  Paris,  where  new  troubles  awaited  him.  He 
first  became  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  society  was 
DOW  rising  inte  consequence,  and  who  wanted  to  be  perr 
jasitted  to  establish  a  college  for  education.  This  was  op.- 
posed  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  Du  Moplin  supported 
their  opposition.  The  Jesuits,  however,  backed  by  the 
ebancellor  Hospital,  gained  their  point,  as  the  parliameoit 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  mode  of  education  among 
the  Jesuits  would  be  an  effectual  check  to  the  introductioa 
ef  the  new  errors,  t.  e.  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  next  opportunity  which  Du  Moulin  had  to  give  hi^ 
advice,  was  attended  with  more  serious  consequences  to 
;him.  The  council  of  Trent  had  just  broken  up,  and  the 
quesiion  was,  whether  its  proceedings  should  be  recognized 
in  France.  The  papal  ambassadors,  and  those  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  in  Europe,  were  for  this  measure;  but  it 
was  opposed  by  the  leadiug  members  of  the  French  king> 
adroukistratioti,  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  renew 
those  oivsl  dissentions  which  bad  been  in  some  degree 
qoieted,  and  that  the  council  of  Trent  had  m(ade  c^rtaip 
regulations  contrary  to  the  liberties  and  royal  j  rivilreges  vf 
'France,  wh»ch  they  could  by  no  means  approve.  In  a 
council  held  at  Fontainbleau,  Feb.  27,  1564,  tliissufajeet 
occasiomed  a  very  warm  altercation  between  the  chancellor 
Hospital  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  chiefly  by  the 
persuasive  influenoe  of  ibe  former,  it  was  determined  tbst 
t^  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Trent  should  not  be  pub- 
lished in  Foance.  Du  Moulin,  being  solicited  for  bis  ad« 
vice  on  this  occasion,  ptsbjaahed  his  ^  Cooseil  swr  le  fait  du 
Cencile  de  Trente,''  Lyons,  1564,  Svo,  in  which  he  takes 
^  very  enkti^ed  view  of  all  the  decrees  of  that  meonorable 
council,  and  shews  them  to  be  at  variance  with  the  opi- 
moQs  of  the  fathers idf  the  church,  and  hostile  to  the  liber- 
.4ie&  of  France.    The  warmth  of  his  temper  ieadiag  hka  to 
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use  the  plainest  expressions,  as  was  the  custom  widi  tha 
writers  of  the  age,  he  afforded  ample  ground  for  a  fresh 
persecution  by  his  enemies.  They  now  accused  him  of 
exciting  sedition,  and  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
were  so  successful  in  these  misrepre^ntations^  that  some 
of  those  who  were  the  first  to  advise  him  to  publish  the 
above  work,  now  gave  him  up,  and  even  the  parliament 
with  all  the  esteem  which  most  of  the  members  entertained 
for  him,  was  obliged  to  issue  art  order  to  imprison  him, 
nor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  but  upon  condition  that  be 
should  print  nothing  without  the  king's  permission.  Scarcely- 
bad  he  escaped  fVom  this  danger,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  protestant  party,  who  forgetting  his  services  in  the 
common  cause  against  the  see  of  Rome,  tould  never  for* 
give  him  for  having  deserted  the  profession  he  once  made 
of  being  an  adherent  of  Calvin,  and  ordered  his  works  to 
be  burnt  at  Geneva.  He  had  indeed  about  this  time  given, 
them  more  reason  than  they  ever  had  before,  by  representing 
their  ministers  as  coming  into  France  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  discord  and  insubordination, 
and  under  pretence  of  an  imaginary  liberty,  to  reduce  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  to  a  republican  form. 

While  the  public  was  interested  with  these  contests,  On 
^  Moulin  was  released  from  any  farther  concern  in  thera.  He 
died  Dec.  27,  1566,  surrounded,  we  are  told,  by  three 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  whom,  in  his  last  moments,  he 
explained  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestination  with 
great  clearness  and  precision.  Thuanus  says  that  he  had 
some  time  before  his  death  become  a  genuine  catholic, 
for  which  he  assigned  as  a  reason  the  factious  conduct  of 
many  of  the  reformed. 

Du  Moulin  was  not  only  one  of  the  most' profound 

lawyers,  but  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 

bis  works  were  long  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  while 

the  study  of  law,  upon  liberal  principles,  was  encouraged 

in  France.     Bemardi,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  ^^Biog. 

Universelle,"  published  in  1844,  has  ventured  to  entertain 

'  hopes  that  the  happy  event  of  that  year  which  restored  to 

'France  her  legitimate  sovereign,  would  also  restore  to  her 

that  system  of  iaws  which  had  so  long .  been  her  glory  and 

happiness ;  and  in  that  hope  (too  soon  disappointed),  he 

'  predicts  that  the  reputation  of  Du  Moulin  would  revive. 

*  Ihi  Moulin's  works,  most  of  which  were  published  sepa- 

*  rately,  were  colkpted  in  1612,  in  an  Alitionof  3  vols,  taiio. 
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and  again,  in  1654)  in  4  vols.;  but  the  most  valuable  is 
that  of  Paris,  1681,  5  vols,  folio,  edited  by  Francis  Pinson. 
In  1773,'  Garrigan,  a  bookseller  of  Avignon,  issued  a  pro^- 
spectus  for  a  new  edition,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. 
This  prospectus  contained  an  eloge  on  Du  Moulin^  which 
Henrion  de  Pensey  pronounced  in  an  assembly  of  the.ad* 
voeatfes,  and  had  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  **  Analyse 
des  Fiefs/*  taken  from  Du  Moulin's  commentary  on  the 
kw  of  Paris.  Several  other  writers  have  written  the  life 
of  this  very  eminent  jurist,  particularly  Brodeau,  1 654, 4lo.* 
.  MOULIN  (Peter  dv),  a  very  celebrated  French  pro- 
testant  minister,  and  of  the  same  family  with  Charles  du 
Moulin,  was  bom  atVexinOct.  18,  1568.  He  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  literature  at  Sedan ;  and,  when  be  ar«^ 
rfved  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion in  England,  where  he  became  a  member  of  Christ 
college  in  Cambridge.  After  a  residence  of  four  years  in 
England,  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  retinue  of  the  duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  his  passage,  ^and 
lost  all  his  books  and  baggacre.  This  occasioned  his  ele- 
gant poem  eiKitled  ^^Votiva  Tabula,''  which  did  him -great 
credit,  and  procured  him  many  friends.  The  French  am« 
bassador  became  one  of  his  patrons  (for  Henry  IV;  at  that 
time  sent  protestant  ambassadors  into  protestant  countries), 
and  recommended  him  to  the  queen-mother,  by  whose  in- 
terest he  obtained  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Ley-> 
den,  then  vacant.  This  he  held  for  five  or  six  years ;  and 
among  other  disciples,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated, 
he  had  Hugo  Grotius.  He  read  lectures  upon  Aristotle, 
and  disciplined  his  scholars  in  the  art  of  disputing;  of 
which  he  made  himself  so  great  a  master,  that  be  was 
enabled  to  enter  with  great  spirit  and  success  into  the  con- 
troversies with  the  catholics.  Scaliger  was  very  much  hi< 
patron ;  and  when  Du  Moulin  published  his  Logic  at  Ley« 
den  in  1596,  said  of  the  epistle  prefatory,  ^^htec  epistola 
non  est  hujus  sevi."  He  taught  Greek  aUo  in  the  divinity 
schools,  in  which  he  was  extremely  well  skilled^  as  appears 
from  his  book  entitled  <*  Novitas  Papismi,"  where  be  ex- 
poses cardinal  Perron's  ignorance  of  that  language. 
'  In  1599  he  went  to  Paris,  to  be  minister  at  Charenton, 
and  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  sister, 
who  was  then  married  to  Henry  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Bar, 

I  W»$*  Uaireryellci  art  J)i;M09Liii.-*-Moreri.«-Saxu  Oo^pimC* 
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Mid  cDntkued  a  determined  protestant  in  spite  of  all  mt^ 
tempts  to  convert  ber.  The  pope  applied  to  Henry  IV. 
concerning  the  conversion  of  bis  sister,  and  Henry  em- 
ployed bis  divines  to  argue  with  ber;  but  Du  MooUn 
strengthened  ber  sentiments  against  all  their  artifices. 
Perron  and  Cotton  were  the  men  chiefly  employed^  with 
whom  Du  Moulin  bad  frequent  conflicts;  and  when  Heary 
begged  ber  only  to  bear  bis  chaplains  preach,  she  cod« 
sented  to  bear  father  Cotton^  who  was  immediately  ordered 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  his  sister  in  the  very  pUoe 
where  Du  Moulin  bad  preached  before.  On  this  occasion, 
to  secure  herself  the  better  against  the  wiles  of  this  Jesuit^ 
she  contrived  to  have  Du  Moulin  so  placed  that  he  might 
bear  all  that  Cotton  said. 

Though  Henry  IV.  did  not  much  relish  Du  MoqKr^s 
endeavours  to  convert  bis  sister,  yet  he  had  always  a  great 
regard  for  him,  of  which  Du  Moulin  retained  a  very  grate** 
fui  remembrance;  and  after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1610, 
be  publicly  charged  the  murder  of  that  monarch  upon 
Cotton  and  the  whole  order  of  Jesuits.     It  had  been  said 
that  Ravillac  was  excited  to  that  desperate  act  by  some 
opinions  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  of  Ma<^ 
riana  in  paf  ticuhtr,  touching  the  persons  and  authority  of 
kings:    upon  which  account  father  Cotton  publisbed  an 
^^  Apologetical  Piece,"  to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Je« 
suits  was  exactly  conformable  to  the  decrees  of  the  couoctl 
0f  Trent.     This  was  answered  by  Du  Monlin  io  a  book 
entitled    ^  Anticotton ;   or,  a  Kefutation  of  Father  Cot* 
ton  ;*'  in  which  be  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Jesuits 
were  the  real  autliors  of  that  execrable  parricide ;  thoogb 
some  indeed  have  doubted  whether  be  was  the  author  of 
that  book.     In  1615,  James  I.  who  had  long  corresponded 
with  Du  Moulin  by  letters,  invited  him  to  England ;  bet 
this  invitation  bis  church  at  Paris  would  not  suffer  bios  to 
accept  till  be  bad  given  a  solemn  promise,  jin  the  face  of 
bis  congregation,  that  he  would  return  to  them  at  the  end 
of  three  months.    The  king  received  him  with  great  affec* 
tioo';  took  him  to  Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  commence^ 
ment,  where  he  wifS  honoured  with  a  doctoi^s  def^ee ;  %udf 
d*>  his  departure  from  England,  presented  him  with  a  pre- 
bea^d  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.     Du  MouJMi  had  after* 
wards  ioAitmerable  dispsites  with  the  Jesuits,  who,  wbea 
they  found  him  deaf  to  their  promises  of  great  rewards, 
attempted  more  than  once  bis  life,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
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at  length  always  to  have  a  guard.     In  1617,  when  the 
United  Provinces'^  desired  the  reformed  churches  of  £ng* 
land,  France,  ^nd  Germany  to  send  some  of  their  m^iisters 
to  the  synod  of  Dort,  Du  Moulin  and  three  others  were 
deputed  by  the  Gallican  church,  but  were  forbidden  to  go 
by  the  king  upon  pain  of  death.     In  1618  he  had  an  inyi- 
tation  from  Leyden  to  fill  their  divinity  chair,  which  was 
vacant,  but  refused  to  accept  of  it.     In  1620,  when  be 
was  preparing  to  go  to  the  national  synod  of  the  Gallican 
church,  lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury,  then  ambassador  from 
Britain  at  the  court  of  France,  asked  him  to  write  to  king 
James,  and  to  urge  him,  if  possible,  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  hi$  son-in-law  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  then 
stood  in  need  of  it    Du  Moulin  at  first  declined  the  office ; 
but  the  ambassador,  knowing  his  interest  with  James,  would 
not  admit  of  any  excuse.     This  brought  him  into  trouble ; 
for  it  was  soon  after  decreed  by  an  order  of  pariiament,  that 
he  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  for  having  solicited  a 
foreign  prince  to  take  up  arms  for  the  protestant  churches. 
Apprised  of  this,  he  secretly  betook  himself  to  the  ambas- 
sador lord  Herbert,  who  suspected  that  his  letters  to  the 
king  were  intercepted ;  and  who  advised  him  to  fly,  as  the 
only  means  of  providing  for  his  safety.    He  went  to  Sedan, 
where  he  accepted  the  divinity-professorship  and  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  churchy  both  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  March  10,  1658,  in  his  ninetieth 
year.     He  took  a  journey  into  England  in  1623,  when  car- 
dinal Perron^s  book  was  published  against  king  James; 
and,  at  that  king's  instigation,  undertook  to  answer  it 
This  answer  was  published  at  Sedan,  after  the  death  of 
James,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Novitas  Papismi,  sive  Perronii 
confuutio,  regisque  Jacobi,  sed  niagis  sacrs  veritatis  den 
fensTO."     He  was  the  author  of  many  other  learned  works, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  <*  The  Anatomy  of  Arminian- 
ismV*  <<  A  Treatise  on  the  Keys  of  the  Church ;"  "The 
Capuchin,  or  History  of  the  Monks  ;*'  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,**  &c.  &c.  * 

MOULIN  (Peter  dv),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
^l^i^inari  of  the  ehureh  of  England,  was  born  at  Paris, 
about  1600.  '  He  studied  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.     He  afterwards  came 

t  Tbe  hMk  ftcoount  we  hmre  Men  of  Du  Movlm  is  thit  in  B»tes's  Vhm  Se^ec* 
iomm  yiroraiii..*-SM[u  Oaooiatt 
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to  England,  and  was  incorporated  in  tbe  same  degree  at 
the  univeriity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  patronized  by  Ri- 
chardy  earl  oif  Corkt  who  appointed  him  governor  to  bis 
sous,  .wbom  be  afterwards  accompanied  to  Oxford.     Here 
Du  Moulin  remained  two  years  or  more,  and  preacbed  fre- 
quently in  tbe  cburcb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East.     After  tbe 
restoration,  of  Charles  II.  he  was  appointed  chaplain   in 
ordinary  to  bis  majesty,  and  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  city  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  died 
in  1684,  in  tbe  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
author  of  several   works,  of  which  we  may  mention,  1. 
'<  The  Peace  of  the  Soul  ;**   a  translation   of  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  John  Scrope,  in  1765,  2  vols.     2.  "A 
Defence  of  tbe  Protestant  Religion.*'     Of  this  .book  tbe 
reader  may  see  a  curious  account  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XLIIL 
p.  369.     He  was  author  of  the  famous,  work  entitled  *<  Re- 
gii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Coelum,''  which  wa^  published  at 
die  Hague,  in  1652,  by  M.  Alexander  More.    Anthony 
Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  an  honest,  zealous  Cal- 
viutst.     He  had  a  younger  brother,  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  who 
settled  also  in  England,  where  he  long  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  violent  and  illiberal  writings  against  tbe  church 
of  England,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Wood ;  but 
be  retracted  many  of  his  opinions  in  the  presence  of  Dr» 
Burnet,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1683.^ 

MOUNTAGU,  or  MONTAGUE  (Richard),  a  learned 
English  divine,  bom  in  1578,  at  Dorney  in  Buckingham- 
shire, was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Lawrence  Mountague,  vicar  . 
of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  on  tbe 
foundation,  and  was  ^elected  thence  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1594,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1598,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1602,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  tbe  living  of 
Wotton-Courtney  in  the  diocese  of  Wells,  and  also  a  pre- 
bend of  that  church.  The  editor  of  his  life  in  tbe  Biog. 
Brit  says  that  his  next  promotion  was  to  a  fellowship  of 
Eton  college,  where  he  assisted  sir  Henry  Savile  in  pre^ 
paring  his  celebrated  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom's  works  ; 
and  in  1610,  he  published  there,  in  4to,  ^^The  two  Invec- 
tives, of  Gregory  Nazianzen  against  Julian,'*  wi.tb  the  notes  . 
^f  Npunus ;  but  although  the  latter  part  of  this  may  be  true^ 

»  AUi.  Oxi  Tol.  H.-^Preface  to  Dr.  Scrope't  ediUon  of  his  "  Peace  ff  4he 
Soul.»»— Birch'i  Tillotsoo.  '  .v      : 
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* 
tie  was  not  chosen  fellow  of  Etob  until  April  23,  1613,  in 
which  year  also  (May  14)  be  was  inducted  into  the  rectory 
of  Stamford  Rivers  in  Essex,  then  in  the  gift  of  Eton  col- 
lege.    On  the  death  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  he  was  requested 
by  the  king  to  write  some  animadversions  on  the  Annals  of 
Baronius,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  having  made 
ecclesiastical  history  very  much  his  study  from"  his  earliest 
years.     He  had  in  fact  begun  to  make  notes  on  Baronius 
for  bis  private  use,  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king, 
James  I.,  himself  no  contemptible  theologian,  be  intimat^ 
bis  pleasure  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Mounugu,  who  began 
to  prepare  for  the  press  in  1615.     He  was  at  this  time 
chaplain  to  his  majesty,  and  the  following  year  was  pro* 
inoted  to  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  which  he  resigned  soon 
after  for  the  archdeaconry,    and  was  admitted  into  that 
office  Sept.  15,  1617.     In  July  1620,  he  proceeded  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  and  with  his  fellowship  of  Eton  held,  by 
dispensation,  a  canonry  of  Windsor. 
'  In  1621,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  king  at  Wind- 
sor, upon  Ps.  1.  15,  in  which  there  were  some  expressions 
supposed  by  some  of  bis  hearers  to  favour  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  invocation  of  saints ;  and  this  obliged  him  to  puh- 
lish  his  sentiments  more  fully  in  a  treatise  '^  On^  the  Invo- 
cation of  Saints,"  which,  although  he  fancied  ic  a  complete 
<)efence,  certainly  gave  rise  to  those  suspicions  which  bis 
enemies  afterwards  urged  more  fully  against  him.     The 
same  year,  he  published  his  ^  Diatrib®  upon  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  Selden's  History  of  Tythes."     In  this  work  he  en- 
-deavours,  and  certainly  not  unsuccessfully,  to  convict  Sel- 
.den  of  many  errors,  and  of  obligations  to  other  authors 
which  he  has  neglected  to  acknowledge.    The  king,  at 
least,  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  to  order  Selden  to 
desist  from  the  dispute.     It  appears  by  this  work  that  Mr. 
Mountagu  availed  himself  of  many  manuscripts  which  he 
iiad  been  at  the  expence  of  procuring  from  iri^road,  and  it 
4S  said  that  there  were  a  great  many  6f  these  in  his  library 
when  he  died,  but  that  they  were  taken  a  way.  by  Millicent, 
his  chaplain,  who  became  a  Jesuit     In  1622  he  published 
his  animadversions  on  the  annals  of  Baronius,  under  the 
title  of  **  Anatecta  Ecclesiasticanim  Exercitationum,"  fol. 
In  1624  he  became  involved  in  those  controversies  and 
,   imputations  on  his  character  as  a  divine,  which,  more  or 
letfs,   disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  of  his  life. 
They  were  occasioned  by  the  •  following  circumstances. 
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Some  popish  priests  and  Jesuits  were  execiiting  their  mh* 
«oii  at  Stamford-Rivers,  in  Essex^  of  which  be  was  tbea 
rector ;  and  to  secure  bis  flocjc  against  their  attempts,  ha 
left  some  propositions  at  the  place  of  their  meeting,  with 
an  intimation  that,  if  any  of  those  missionaries  could  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  queries  be  had  put,  he  woaM 
immediately  become  their  proselyte.  In  these,  he  re* 
quired  of  the  papists  to  prove,  that  the  present  Roman 
church  is  either  the  catholic  church,  or  a  sou6d  member  of 
the  catholic  cborch  ;  that  the  present  church  of  England  is 
not  a  true  member  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  that  all 
those  points,  or  any  one  of  those  points  which  the  church 
of  Rome  maintains  against  the  church  of  England,  were^ 
or  was,  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  the 
decided  doctrine  of  the  representative  church  in  any  gene^ 
ral  oouncii,  or  national  approved  by  a  general  council,  or 
the  dogmatical  resolution  of  any  one  father  for  500  years 
after  Christ.  On  their  proving  all  this  in  the  affirmative^ 
he  promised  to  subscribe  to  their  faith.  Instead,  however, 
of  returning  any  answer,  a  small  pamphlet  was  left  at  last 
for  him,  entitled  ^^  A  new  Gag  for  the  old  Gospel.*'  To 
this  he  replied,  in  *'  An  Answer  to  the  late  Gragger  of  the 
Protestants,"'  1624,  4to,  which  gave  great  offence  to  die 
Calvinisti,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  and  powerfol  party 
in  the  church,  and  thus  drew  upon  him  enemies  from  a 
quarter  he  did  not  expect :  and  their  indignation  agwnst 
him  ran  so  high,  that  Ward  and  Yates,  two  lecturers  at 
Ipswich,  collected  out  of  his  book  some  points,  which  they 
conceived  to  savour  of  popery  and  Arminianism,  in  order 
to  have  them  presented  to  the  next  parliament.-  Mountago, 
having  procured  a  copy  of  the  information  against  bun, 
applied  to  the  king  for  protection,  who  gave  him  leare  te 
appeal  to  himself,  and  to  print  his  defence.  Upon  this, 
1m  wrote  his  book  entitled  <*  Appello  Csesarem ;  a  just  Ap- 
peal against  two  nnjust  Informers  ;**  which,  having  the  ap«- 
probation  of  Dr.  White,  dean  of  Carlisle,  whom  king  James 
ordered  to  read,  and  give  his  sense  of  it,  was  published  in 
1625,  4to,  but  addressed  to  Charles  I.  James  dying  before 
the  book  was  printed  off. 

In  this  work  many  of  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England  are  undoubtedly  maintained  with  great 
force  of  argument,  but  there  are  other  points  in  which  be 
afforded  just  ground  for  the  suspicions  alleged  against  hioii; 
and  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  divines  of  that  period 
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if>pOif#d  from  ibe  answers  to  hb  <<  Appeol'*  publMiod  hj^ 
I.  Or.  MaMhew  Satcliffa,  deaa  of  Ejpeter.  2.  Mr.  Henry 
BttiHOQ  ID  hii  ^^  Plea  to  an  Appealed*  Load*  1626^  4to.  a. 
Mr*  FramoU  Rouf,  afterwtrda  proToat  of  Eton  college,  in 
hia ''  Teftia  Verkatis,'*  ibid.  1  «26,  4to.  4.  Mr.  Jobn  Yate^ 
B.  D.  formerly  fellow  of  Emanoet  college  in  Cambridge^ 
afterwarda  saimster  of  Sft.  Andrew's  in  Norwicb,  in  bis  book 
milled  ''  Ibia  ad  Ctamem^''  ibid.  1626,  4to.  5.  Mr.  An*, 
thony  Wottoo^  pro&aior  of  divinity  in  Greabam  ooUeg^.  6. 
Or.  Daniel  Featly,  ie  bis  '^  Pelagius  Redivivgs ;  or,  Pela- 
giiia  raibed  (Out  of  the  aabes  by  Arminius  and  bis  scbokurs,'* 
ibid.  I€a6,  #tOw  Tliis  book  contains  two  parallels,  one  be- 
juveen  ahe  Pelagiiuis  aod  Ajroainians;  the  other  between  the 
4^eeh  of  Roine,  tb/e  appealer,  Mr.  MouotAgo,  and  the 
church  «f  England,  in  three  ooluinns ;  together  with  a  writ 
-a/  error  sued  against  the  appealer.  7.  Dr.  George  Carle- 
MxOf  hishop  of  Chichester,  in  his  <<  Examiaation  of  those 
things,  wherein  the  author  of  the  lafte  Appeale  h<ddetb  die 
doctrines  jof  tbe  Pelagian3  and  Aroaioians  to  he  the  doc- 
44rines  of  the  oburcb  of  England,''  ibid.  1626,  ilto. 

The  cotttrorersy,  however,  was  not  to  be  left  io  divines, 
miim  m%y  ke  supposed  judges  of  tbe  sub^pt.    The  parUar* 
Aent  which  am  /uoe  iS,  1^25,  thought  peoper  to  take  up 
thf^  Bobjeoty  aad  Mr.  Mountagu  vms  .ordered  to  appear 
ibefore  ihe  House  of  Commons,  find  being  bcought  to  the 
jhftr  Jaly  17,  the  speaker  told  him,  that  it  was  the  pleasure 
.^' the  Uouae^  that  the  oefMune  of  bb  books  bould  be  post- 
|H>B#d  fur  some  tiwie ;  h\i%  ibut  in  <the  interim  be  should  be 
committiedAo  the  cuslody  of  ilae  serjeant  at  arms.     He  .was 
frfterwards  obliged  to  give  ^the  security  of  2000/.  for  bis 
Appearance.    Itbe  kii^  however,  was  displeased  widi  tbe 
.fMriiament'^  proceeding  ngsiost  our  autbotr ;  and  bishop 
uiud  applied  to  the  ouke  pf  Buckingbam  in  his  favour ; 
.iAr.  Mouhtagu  also  wrote  n  letter  to  that  duke,  entreating 
Jkim  t»  represent  his  case  to  his  majesty ;  and  this  applica- 
tion was  seconded  isome  few  d<^s  ^fter  by  a  letter  of  tbe 
Jbisbop^  of  OjUbrd,.Eocbester,4md  $t<  David's,  to  the  duke. 
In  the  nei&t  parliaaient,  in  1626,  our  author's  Appelio.Cas- 
•jwroQi"  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committ^^^ 
.lor  religion,  .from  whom  Mr.  Pym  brought  a^report  on  the 
iathof  April  concerning  several  erroneous  opinions  con- 
fliuned  in  it     Upon  thi^  it  was  resolved  by  tbe  House  of 
tCommonf,  \.  ^<  That  Mr.  Mounugja  had  disturbed  the 
jpeaiQfi»^f  the  .churchy  by  oubliibing  doctrinal  cjt^ntf^fKy  to 
Vou  XXIL  1 1 
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the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  book  of 
bomiiies.  2.  That  there  are  divers  passages  in  bis  book, 
especially  against  those  he  calieth  puritans,  apt  to  move 
sedition  betwixt  the  king  and  his  subjects,  aod  between 
subject  and  subject.  3.  That  the  whole  frame  and  scope 
of  his  books  is  to  discourage  the  well-affected  in  religion 
from  the  true  religion  established  in  the  church,  and  to 
incline  them,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  reconcile  then 
t»  popery."  And  accordingly  articles  were  exhibited 
against  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  impeach* 
ment  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  what  man- 
ner the  Commons  intended  to  prosecute  their  charge,  or 
bow  tar  they  proceeded.  Roshworth,  after  much  inquiry, 
could  not  find  that  Mr.  Mountagu  was  brought  to  bis  de- 
fence, or  that  he  returned  any  answer  to  the  articles. 

This  prosecution  from  the  parliament  seems  to  have  re- 
commended  him  more  strongly  to  the  court,  for,  in  IM8, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  on  the 
death  of  one  of  his  opponents,  Dr.  Carleton.     On  Augou 
22,  1 628,  the  day  appointed  for  his  confirmation,  a  singu- 
lar scene  took  place.     On  such  occasions  it  is  usual  to  give 
a  formal  notice,  that  if  any  person  can  object  either  against 
the  party  elected,  or  the  legality  of  ^  election,  they  are 
to  come  and  offer  their  exceptions  at  the  day  prefixed. 
This  intimation  being  given,  one   Mr.  Humphreys,   and 
William  Jones,  a  stationer  of  London,  excepted  against 
Mountagu  as  a  person  nnquaiified  for  the  episcopal  func- 
tion, charging  him  with  popery,  Arminianism,  and  otb^ 
heterodoxies,  for  which  his  books  had  been  censured  in 
the  former  parliament.     Fuller  tells  us,  *^  that  exception 
was  taken  at  Joneses  exceptions  (which  the  record  calls 
'  prsBten^os  Articulos)'  as  defective  in  some  legal  fornoali- 
ties.     I  have  been  informed,''  continues  he,  *^  it  was  al- 
ledged  against  him  for  bringing  in  his  objections  viva  voce, 
and  not  by  a  proctor,  that  court  adjudging  all  private  per- 
sons efi'ectually  dumb,  who  speak  not  by  one  admittCKl  to 
plead  therein.     Jon^  returned,  that  he  could  not  get  any 
proctor,  chough  pressing  them  importunately,  and  profer- 
ing  them  their  tee  to  present  his  exceptions,  and  therefort 
was  necessitated  orr  tentis  there  to  alledge  them  against  Itfr. 
Mountagu.     Tiie  register  mentioneth  no   particular   de 
lects  in  his  excepiions;  but  Dr.  Kives,  substitute  at  that 
time  for  the  vicar*  general,  declined  to  take  any  notice  of 
laem,    and  .concludeih  Jones  auK>hgst  the  contumacious. 
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*  quod  nullo  modo  legitime  comparuit,  nee  aliquid  in  bac 
parte  juxta  Juris  exigentiam  diceret,  exciperet,  vel  oppo- 
nerec'  Yet  this  good  Jones  did  bishop  Mountagu,  that  be 
caused  his  addresses  to  the  king  to  procure  a  pardon,  which 
-was  granted  unto  him,  in  form  like  those  given  at  the  co- 
ronation, save  that  some  particulars  were  inserted  therein^ 
for  the  pardoning  of  all  errdrs  heretofore  committed  either 
in  speaking,  writing,  or  publishing,  whereby  be  might 
hereafter  be  questioned." 

With  the  bishopric  of  Chich^^ter,  he  was  allowed  to 
bold  the  rectory  of  Petworth,  and  having  now  a  protection 
from  his  enemies,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  fa- 
vourite  study  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  6rst  published 
his  '^  Originum  Ecclesiasticarum  Apparatus,^*  at  Oxford, 
1635,  which  was  followed  in  1636  by  bis  "  Originum  Ec- 
clesiasticarum, Tomus  Primus,"  Lond.  fol.  In  1638,  oji 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wren  to  Ely,  bishop  Mountagu  was 
translated  to  Norwich.  Althousb  now  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  from  an  aguish  complamt,  he  continued  his  re- 
searches into  ecclesiastical  history,  and  published  a  second 
volume  under  the  title  of  **  Theantbropicon  ;  seu  de  vita 
Jesu  Christi  -originum  ecclesiasticarum  libri  duo.  Accedit 
Grsconim  versio,  et  index  utriusque  partis,"  Lond.  1640. 
He  died  April  13,  1641,  and  was  interred  in  the  choir  of 
IMorwich  cathedral.  After  bis  death  appeared  a  posthu- 
mous work,  "The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church 
before  Christ  incarnate,"  1642,  fol.  with  the  singularity 
of  a  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  Latin,  which  he  had 
himself  prepared.  In  1651  also  was  published  his  "  Versio 
et  not®  in  Photii  epistolas,"  Or.  Lat.  fol. 

Bishop  Mounugu  was  allowed  by  his  opponents  to  be 
a  man  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  ecclesiastical 
history;  but  of  a  warm  temper,  and  from  his  attachment 
to  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  holding  some  peculiar  opi- 
nions, which  were  acceptable  neither  to  churchmen  or  sec- 
taries. Fuller  says  of  him,  that  "  his  great  parts  were  at- 
tended with  a  tartness  of  writing ;  very  sharp  the  nib  of  his 
pen,  and  much  gall  in  the  ink,  against  such  as  opposed 
him.  However,  such  the  equability  of  this  sharpness  of 
bis  style,  be  was  impartial  therein  :  be  he  ancient  or  mo- 
dern writer,  papist  or  protestant,  that  stood  in  his  way, 
.  they  should  eqiially  taste  thereof.'*  Selden  was  one  of 
those  against  whom  be  exercised  not  a  little  of  this  sharp- 
4iess  of  style ;  and  yet,  which  is  a  cbnsiderable  testimony 
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in  hts  ifiivoury  ^^  ti^  owns  biin  io  have  been  k  tnao  Well 
•lilled  in  Ancient  learhihg/'* 

AlOUNtFORT  (WiLLUHil,  an  Ebglish  aramAtic  Writef, 
but  in  much  greater  eminence  as  an  actbr,  was  borti  iii 
11559,  ih  SUflTcyrdshii'e.    h  is  probable,  thAthb  went  ea^Iy 


time  in  the  fomilj  of  the  lord-chancellor  J^fiferies,  *<  s^ho,** 
j|4yk  sir  John  Reresby^  "  at  an  ebiertdlhiii%nt  of  the  lord- 
mayor  an'd  court  olT  aldermen;  in  the  jr^ar  1685;  cilfed  for 
Mr.  Sioiihtfort  to  divert  the  cob)pany  (&s  hi^  lbrdsbi|!i  wnis 
'^iteased  lb  kerm  it) :  h^  being  ah  exceilerft  mifatiic,  mj  lord 
Yi&ade  ^I'im  plead  befoif^  him  ih  a  feigned  6au^b;  in  Urfaicb  b^ 
aped  all  the  great  lawyers  of  the  ^'e  Ih  th^ii*  tbiib  of  voic^, 
and  in  Uieir  action  and  gef|t'ure  of  opdy,  t!o  lb6  Vetjr  great 
jridiculte  not  bnhf  of  the  lawyer^,  but  oIF  tW6  laW  itself; 
which,  to  me  (says  t&e  Ibitisb'nan)  did  not  ^eenli  altdgethelr 
prudent  In  a  man  of  nis  tbfty  statidn  in  tbe  tai^ :  diverting 
It  certaihiy  was;  'but  prudent  in  this  lord  high-chancellor 
1  shall  never  think  it.'V  After  the  fall  bf  Jefferifes,  oiiV 
author  again  returned  'to  the  stage;  ih  Wfiicb  prof^to'o'n  h)t 
continuey  till  hVs  Jekth,  ih  i69S.  Cibber,  irt  hi*  **ApO^ 
logy/'  say's  tb'at  he  was  lall,  Veil  tiia'dfe,  f4ir,  and  tif  an 
agreeable  aspect ;  his  voice  cTeair,  fd|l,  ai^d  hielbdtotis;  k 
most  affecting  lover  in  tragedy,  and  in  cohiedy  'giaV6  the 
truest  life  to  the  real  cbaricter  of  a  fitie  gentlisinah.  Ttk 
scenes  pf  gaiety,  'he  ^lever  broke  ibto  th^  resjpect  that  wai 
due  to  the  presence  of  ecjual  or  s^p^rior  character^,  though 
inferior  actors  played  them,  nor  bought  'to  acqhii^e  any  ad- 
vantage over  btber  ^^erformei^  by  fine8i9^,  or  ktag^-tricks, 
put  only  by  surpassing  t^eih  in  ti'ti'e  and  misiktferly  toticbdi 
of  nature.  He  ihtght  perhaps  have  attained  a  bigfa'^r  Vl^« 
grcfe  of  excellence  and  !^bcie,  bad  lie  hot  l^een  untibely 
cut  off,  by  thie  bands  of  an  i^^ateio,  ih  the  thiity-tbird 
y^ar  of  his  age.  His  cleath  is  thiis  relaf^.  Lbrd  Mofantt, 
a  man  of  loose  moi^td,  and  of  a  turbuleht  ktiA  i^ncdrodt 
spirit,  had,  from  a  kind  df  'symfl^athy  of  dis^<^iticm,  cott- 
tracted  the  closest  intimacy  witli  one  captain  Hilt,  a  still 
more   worthless  ctiaracter,  who  had  lotig  eiftbrt&ih^d  ^ 

t)assion  for  that  celebrated  actress  Mrs.  JBi^begii^dle.     Tbb 
ady,  however,  had  rejected  him,  With  the  cbnti^ptMVIi 

.1  G«ii.  Diotwbfd^.   B^it— Fuller*!  Wortbiei  and  Chores  IIM017.— Hsu 
wood*!  Alamni  Etoneotct. 
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4is4aip  v^ich  I|is 

ip^pt,  ^\iV9  van 

4My  other  cause  t 

qther  lovier.     Mo 

perforiping  th^  i 

6raceg|rdl^y  and 

^^r,  Miduced  capi 

nian,  a?  tjie  sup 

(^lespei^te  then  c 

m.in,^d  to  a^teo^p 

tp   lord  JMohuDy  ; 

to  render  him  tl^e 

prom9ter  ev^n  pi 

mioed  on  a  pjan  f 

but,  not  iSnding 

she  ^as  to  sup>  ai 

a   coach  for  the 

coming  put ;  ^nd 

seize<^  her,  and  ; 

l>ut  her  mother,  s 

out  of,  int^rppisin 

st^e  \vas  resicued  f 

hQUse.     Lord  Mc 

at  their  disappoii 

sojved  on  pne  of  i 

tions,    op,en1y   vp 

^racegirdle^s   tnq 

wiitnesses  to  their 

Mqunifort  of  her 

^he  snould  warn 

h'oipe  ihat  night: 

Mountfort  sent  y 

his  lordship  and 

swords  drawn,  til 

on   his  return  ho 

manner  bj  lord 

rank  and  titje  w 

him  in  a  conyerss 

first  gave  him  a  ci 

hand,  and  imme( 

nad  time  to  arav 

sword  he  held  rea 

This  last  circumsi 

man,  to  Mr.  Bai 

Hill  immediately  made  bis  escape;  but  lord  Mohan  was 
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seized,  and  stood  his  trial :  but  as  it  did  not  appear  that 
be  immediately  assisted  Hill  iu  the  perpetrating  this 
assassination,  and  that,  although  lord  Mohun  had  joined 
with  the  captain  in  his  threaU  of  revenge,  yet  the  actual 
mention  of  murder  could  not  be  proved,  his  lordship  was 
acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  afterwards,  however,  himself 
lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  duke  Hamilton,  in  which  it  has 
been  hinted  that  some  of  the  same  kind  of  treachery, 
which  he  bad  been  an  abettor  of  in  the  above-mentioned 
affair,  was  put  in  practice  against  himself.  Mr.  Mount* 
fort's  death  happened  in  Norfolk-street  in  the  Strand,  in 
the  winter  of  169^.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  left  behind  him  six  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  *'  Biographia 
Dramatica.*'  * 

MOUNTENEY,  or  MOUNTNEY  (Richard),  an  Eng- 
lish  lawyer,  and  classical  editor,  the  son  of  Richard 
Mounteney  of  Putney  in  Surrey,  was  born  there  in  1707, 
and  educated  at  Eton  school,  whence  he  went,  in  1725, 
to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degrees  of 
A.  B.  in  1729,  and  A.  M.  1735,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  became,  in 
1737,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  iu  Ireland.  In 
1743  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  femous  trial  between 
James  Annesley,  esq.  and  Richard  earl  of  Anglesey.  lo 
1759  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Mount  Aiexan* 
der,  and  died  in  1768.  To  these  scanty  memoirs,  we 
have  only  to  add  that,  in  1731,  he  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  bis  ^  Select  Orations*'  of  Demosthenes,  which  has 
been  often  reprinted,  but  seldom  with  accuracy.  The  best 
part  of  the  work  is  the  critical  observations  upon  the  Ul* 
pian  commentary  by  Dr.  Chapman,  fellow  of  King's  college, 
Cambridge ;  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  is  bis  dedication 
to  the  deceased  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  edition  of 
1748.  It  was  to  the  Walpoles  he  owed  his  promotions. 
In  1748  he  also  published  *^  Observations  on  the  probable 
issue  of  the  Congress,"  8vo,  printed  by  Mr.  Bowyer. 
Mounteney's  Demosthenes  was  long  a  favourite  book  with 
the  university  students  to  give  ttp^  as  it  is  called,  on  their 
examinations,  but  at  Oxford  it  has  of  late  been  rejected 
by  the  examiners,  as  an  insufficient  proof  of  classical  pro- 
ficiency. ■ 

*  Biof .  Dram  ^Cibber't  Litw. 

I  liarwood**  ^lamiu  Btonemet.— l{icl»uli*8  Bowyer.—  Lysons's  Enrir.  r.  L IV. 
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MOURGUES  (Michael),  a  French  mathematiciaQ^ 
born  in  the  province  of  Auvergne  aboyt  1643,  became  a 
profeMor  of  rhetoric  and  mathematics  in  different  •emina* 
ries  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  was  at  length  appoint^ 
professor  royal  at  the  university  of  Toulouse.  He  died,  in 
1713,  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  hnmaniiy, 
during  the  dreadful  pestilential  disorder  which  then  raged 
at  Toulouse.  To  very  profound  as  well  as  extensive  ero- 
dition,  he  united  the  most  polished  and  amiable  manners, 
and  the  most  ardent  piety,  which  made  him  zealous  in  his 
attempto  to  reform  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a 
considerable  writer :  his  most  celebrated  pieceii  are,  *^  New 
Elements  of  Geometry,  comprised  in  less  than  fifty  Propo- 
sitions ;*'  **  A  Parallel  between  Christian  Morality  and  that 
of  the  Ancient  Philosophers;'*  "An  Explanation  of  the 
Theology  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  of  the  other  learned 
Sects  in  Greece,  for  the  Purpose  of  illustrating  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Christian  Fathers  ;'*  and  "  A  Treatise  on 
French  Poetry," » 

MOUSTIER,  or  MOUTIER.     See  DESMOUSTIER. 

MOYLE  (Walter,  esq.),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
English  writer,  was  son  of  sir  Walter  Moyle,  and  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1672.  After  he  had  made  a  considerable  pro* 
gress  in  schooUiearning,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford;  and 
thence  removed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  such  piirts  of  the  law  as  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  constitution  and  government ;  ^*  for  there  was  a  drud- 
gery," says  Mr.  Hammond,  *^  in  wbat  he  called  lawrlucra* 
tive,  which  he  could. never  submit  to.*'  He  came  into  the 
.world  with  a  firm  zeal  for  the  protestant  settlement,  and  a 
great  contempt  of  those  who  imagined  that  the  liberty  of 
our  constitution  and  the  reformation  could  subsist  under  a 
popish  king;  nor  did  he  ever  vary  from  these  sentiments. 
From  the  Temple  he  removed  to  Covent- Garden,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  polite  and  entertaining  part  or  the  town ; 
and  here  it  was,  ^  Dryden  observes  in  his  **  Life  of  Lu- 
cian,*'  that  **  the  learning  and  judgment  above  bis  a^, 
which  every  one  discovered  in  Mr.  Moyle,  were  proofs  of 
those  abilities  be  has  shewn  in  his  country's  service,  when 
he  was  chosen  to  serve  it  in  the  senate,  as  his  father  sir 
Walter  had  done.'* 

In  1697  he  joined  with  Mr.  Trenchard  in  writing  a 

1  Moferi.— Dtct  Hitt 
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ing  Army  Is  i^oHMbieiit  wiih  a  fi«e  Govemttiefit,  iwd 
«b»oiMely  itoftthi«rii%  to  tim  «ohMtiHioa  tef  tfai^«D|Uali 
Moutroby.''    Th^  MtiM  y«ar,  ttt  the  t^dasc^  Dr.  Da- 

^rbMng  tbe  Rcfvmcieof  cb«  6tii»e  of  AUims/'  md  t^iit  it 
%o  bitn,  to  te  Mtidsdi  to  hit  «<  I>iioo«V80«  on  tbe  puMie 
Jtotettoes  «nd  Tm4e  «f  Eiigtliod;**  Moyie  telk  D«iwiant, 
in  dte  ^eJwfctiwi  ^dmi  tMMbllftioti,  ttiiit  be  ^^fliDCttes  it 
^1  be  no  Mii^^eitKs  •eUt^MiMIWt  to  hka,  to  tmA  hk 
^wn  a^irable  bbserif^tions  Upi»ii  tbe»e  fliatiers  cMifimed 
%y  the  aethorky ^f  one ^ fbe ^ate^t  mee  that ^eimranti- 
titthy  pirodticed,  «tid  the  enly  aticient  autbor  apon  this 
Mbjeet  v^tdi  is  iMm  cibttMtt.  Tkv»  adtnivabte  maxkn,  ibst 
lite  tra^  ivMith  tmd'grelitnein  of  mimtton  obtimos  in  norti- 
'b«t%  of  pe^te  Mrell^etupleyed,  Ib  -etety  ^efe  ktcoleaiiecl 
-ihfot]^tittbe#fa6le  cMfwdf  iMa^neaine.  ^^adlbelieve/* 
<h^  Mlds,  <<  Xfenopbon  was  ifae  ftnt  aotb^r  tbat  •eter  argaed 
by  political  arithmetic^  or  the  art  of  reasbning  aipon  things 
by  vgutes ;  tvbidi  btfs'  been  i<typf<oved  by  -some  ableiieads 
bf  OOf  o#n  iitftibn,  atid  ^arrifed  to  the  highest  pertecftion 
by  yanromn'svliooeiML  inquMes.'*  As  to  ibe  translation, 
-Dlitenant  tos  pte^  the  "following  account  of  4t  in  the 
ftbirty^-'foertb  page  of  his  #ork  :  ^  It  was  made  Englirii  by 
'ft young 'gentlemifD,  wbose  lettmingiand  tipepart^  promise 
giteter  matters  'hei^after ;  since,  in  bis  first  essay,  be  'has 
-shewn  bini^f^  gt^at  a  Piaster,  boifti  in  bis  own  and  the 
iSti^k  language.  Atid  it  'is  hoped  «bis  example  will  ex* 
^iteOCher persons  of  bis  age,  rank,  and fortane,  to  study 
'the  'business  of  trade,  %nd  vbe  revewoes  df  nbeir  country. 
Tbe  original  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  leaiwed  world ; 
%nd  die  reader  will  find  Xeni^pbon  has  saffisred  nptbing  in 
Ibis  Tcrrion;** 

He  i^as  for  some  rime  aineMber  of  parliament  for  tbebo- 
rough  of  Saltasb,wbere  he  akvlsys  a^ted  a  very  bonouraUe 
-and  disinterested  part ;  bot'be'Was'SO'bent  upon^bbpri^ttte 
midtes,  thttt'fae  never  had  any  t^lish  for  tbat  station.  His 
ifovotf  rite  acttdy  was  history ;  from 'which  he  cdlleeted  and 
ioNr^  co'spet^lateupon  theforms,  constitutions,  and'laws, 
^f  tgovernmelits.  In  "ptirliattient  iie  appeared,  however, 
most  to  advantage  in  questions  respectingthe  iihprovetnent 
^nd  'f^lHtion  -df'ttad^e,  fcnreign^nd  domestic  ;  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  poor,  whiqb  has  so  near  a  connection*  with 
the  augmenting  of  pur  domestic  trade :  and  be  took  great 
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paim  iy  jpromotii)g  ubiUfer^be^eocoulia^f  of  ^ameo, 
And  the  ^ffsctial  «Dd  apMcly  n»Wiiiiig  of  Jtha  coysJ  navy. 

He  pftcrtvtards  ceiBffed  to  bis  s»t  H  3afce  im  X^ornvwaU^ 
irtiere,  it  i«  snid^  he  fiaad  idl  ibe  i^ri^iiutl  autbora,  bo!^ 
Greek  «»d  l^un,  ibat  aa,  ibote  ^o  ^ote  t>elbne  ^be  b^itb 
of  Ckiriu^  Aiftd  9bi9Ui  440  years  after.  Fro«i  the  year  449 
to  1440  was  a  loi^,  but  dark  period  of  tioie;  and  bepawed 
only  -to  preaerve  m  tbfiead  of  ^e  bisUjry  of  tbat  middle  lag^ 
Tbe  •Gheoknen  aad  scbolaatic  di'miity  wiucb  flQurisbe4 
t^WBy  ibeneglecied^  hut  it  app^eang,  tbat,  intbeJatter  pai^ 
€^  bis  life,  be  extended  bis  researches  to fecciesiastical  hisr 
tory.  It  WAS  his  custom  frequf.ntly  to  make  a  review  of 
Abe  beat  systems  in  all  sciences,  being  used  to, say,  thi^t 
*^  k  was  Jieoesaary  for  every  paan  wbo  applies  himself  to 
jasattem  of  learning,  to  have  ii  general  knowledge  of  the 
ieiktfBe«ts  pf  them;"  andhence  be  laas  JRoessantly  collect* 
i^  fundaAiaaul  maxiiias,  aad  forming  divisions  hi  all  iparM 
of  leamini^.  Early  in  life  he  contrived  a  scheme  of  m> 
disposing  books  in  bis  library,  that  they  might  give  hiiib 
even  by  their  disposition,  jbl  regular  and  useful  view  of  all 
the  several  walks  of  learaiog  and  knowledge.  In  order, to 
tbiB,  a  di^bution  was  miide  of  >tham  into  four  graod  dL- 
.visions;  the.ftcst containing  theekigy,  tbesecoi^d  i^w,  ,lbe 
4bicd  arts  and  6eiianQe9»  ■?  nd  Abe  Dourih  iiistory.  Me  per>e> 
urated  doeip  iiUo  tall  4be  ^^utbors  he  read  ;  and  the  wMs  veiy 
nice  in  -the  oboiceo^ftb^im.  Anr.exactness.of  rensoaipg  w^a^ 
Jiis  peculiar  ,tali|nt,  Ut  ^f^bich  Mias  joined  an  ,uncommofi 
vivacity  of  exfinessioQ.  .Qe  'Used  often  to  r^gretrtbe  not 
Jvaxing  .the  ^viM^tage  of  traiielliifg  .abroad ;  but,  to  m^k^ 
laoaeads  ibr  thiSf  iie^^ead  the  bestyaccpunts  beoouki  get  pf 
all  ibe  pasts  of , the  wosl4>  and  madethis  reflections iiqpop 
them. 

Mr*  Moyle  ^ed  June  9,  .1721,  n^d  forty-nifie.  Jn 
11796  his  oiqpuUiabed  Woi^  were  printed  in  2Tols.'3vp, 
and  dedicatedfto  his  brc^tber  Joseph ^oyle,  .esq.  .by  Tho- 
mas .Seqeai^^  ^esq.  The  ififst  aroliune  contains,  l.  **An 
Jbsay  fUpon  4tbe  Constitution  of 'the  Roman  Governmenj:, 
4d  tMro  pacts.**  ,Z.  ^*  ACM^ige  to  thorGrand  Jury^at  Lea- 
kard,  Apcil  1 706.**  3.  *'  Metiers  rto  Dr.  William  ^Musg^a^e, 
«f  fMter,  ;upon  aa^|6Cts  of  Criticism  aod  Antiquity:'*  4. 
*^  A  IM^isert^tion  ^pan  the^ge  of  PhilQ{yUris,ria  diftl^gi^t 
'Oomp^nly  ;^tiribnl«d  jtOxI^ucAi^p,  in  >^Y^i«lJetterS)to ^r* 
K.**  5.  **  Letters  from  and  to  Mr.  Moyle  upon  various 
subjects.*'    The  second  volume  contains,    1.  "  Remarks 
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upon  Prideaux^s  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata- 
ment,  &c.  in  several  letters  between  the  doctor  and  him* 
self.*'  In  Prideaux's  third  letter  to  his  cousin  Moyle,  for 
so  he  addresses  him,  he  tells  him  that  ^*  he  is  sure  hiabook. 
will  no  where  find  a  more  observing  and  judicious  reader 
than  himself;  that  he  had  sufficient  experience  of  this  in 
his  learned  remarks  oo  the  former  part ;  and  that  they  h»6 
instructed  him  for  the  making  of  seme  alterations  against 
another  edition  :"'  and,  in  a  fourth  letter,  he  **  thanks  him 
heartily  for  the  observations  he  had  sent  him  of  his  mis- 
takes, in  the  last  part  of  his  history.  I  must  confess,*'  says 
he,  **  That  about  Octavios's  posterity  is  a  very  great  one. 
It  is  a  downright  blunder  of  my  old  head,  and  I  am  glad  so 
accurate  and  learned  a  reader  has  not  observed  more  of 
them.  This  makes  me  hope  that  no  more  such  have 
escaped  roe.*'  This  volume  also  contains,  2.  *<  The  Miracle 
of  the  Thundering  Legion  examined,  in  seyeral  letters 
between  Mr.  Moyle  and  Mr.  K."  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Moyle  was  completely  sceptioal. 

In  1727  was  published  by  his  friend  Antony  Hammond, 
esq.  a  third  volume,  in  8vo,  eatitled  "The  whole  Works 
of  Walter  Moyle,  esq.  that  w^re  published  by  himself/' 
The  editor  complains  that,  "  when  his  posthumous  works 
came  firom  the  press,  these  valuable  tracts  of  his,  which  were 
printed  in  his  life-time,  and  passed  his  last  hand,  should 
be  dropt,  as  it  were,  in  oblivion,  as  they  must  have  been, 
had  they  been  covered  in  those  volumes,  wherein  they  were 
by  himself  originally  interspersed ;  and  observes,  that  the 
principal  intention  of  collecting  them  was  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Moyle.'*  We  have  already  mentioned 
two  of  the  pieces  which  compose  this  volume ;  the  rest  are, 
**  An  Essay  on  the  Lacedemonian  Government,  addressed 
to  Antony  Hammond,  esq.  in  1698.**  "  Translations  from 
Lucian,"  first  printed  iu  1710.  "Letters  between  Mr. 
Moyle  and  several  of  his  friends,**  first  printed  in  1695. 
There  is  also  a  translation  of  Lucian*s  "  Philopatris,**  by 
Dr..  Drake,  which  is  here  inserted,  on  liccount  of  there 
being  so  much  criticism  concerning  it  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Moyle's  posthumous  works  above  mentioned.  * 

MOYSES  (David),  a  political  character,  was  bom  tt 
Lanerk,  in  Scotland,  1573,  and,  while  very  young,  be- 
came one  of  the  pages  to  king  James,  aiid  afterward  one 

*  Life  prdbed  to  hit  Workf.— B'Mg.  Btit 
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of  the  gentlemen  of  bis  privy  chamber.  In  that  station  be 
continued  many  years,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
roost  of  the  secrets  at  court.  He  was  present  with  king 
James  at  Penh,  1600,  when  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the 
earl  of  Gowry  took  place ;  but  the  account  he  has  given 
us  of  that  problematical  affair  contains  nothing  either  in- 
teresting or  satisfactory.  He  accompanied  king  James  into 
England,  where  he  remained  some  years ;  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  spent  his  days  in  retirement.  He 
kept  a  diary  of  what  passed  at  court,  the  MS.  of  which  is 
now  in  the  advocates*  library  in  Edinburgh ;  and  an  edi* 
tion  of  it  was  printed  in  1753,  under  the  title  of  **  Memoifs 
of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from  1577  to  1603,  with  a  dis- 
course  on  the  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,"  Edin.  l2mo.  It 
contains  many  curious  particulars,  which  have  not  been 
taken  notice  of  by  general  historians.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1630,  aged  fifty-seven.* 

MOZART  (John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Theophi- 
LUs],  an  eminent  musician,  was  the  son  of  Leopold  Mo- 
zart, vice-chapel-master  to  the  prince  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg. This  Leopold,  who  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1719, 
becanae  early  in  Hfe  a  musician  and  composer;  and  in  1757 
published  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  playing  the  violin ;  but 
what,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  did  him  most  honour  was 
his  being  father  of  such  an  incomparable  son  as  Wolfgang, 
and  educating  him  with  such  care.  His  son  was  born  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  17,  1.756,  and  at  seven  years  old  went  with 
his  father  and  sister  to  Paris,  and  the  year  following  to 
London.  In  1769  he  went  to  Italy;  and  in  1770  he  was 
at  Bologna,  in  which  city  Dr.  Burney  first  saw  him,  and 
to  which  city  he  had  returned  from  Rome  and  Naples, 
where  he  had  astonished  all  the  great  professors  by  his 
premature  knowledge  and  talents.  At  Rome  he  was  ho- 
noured by  the  pope  with  the  order  of  Speron  d*Oro.  From 
Bologna  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  engaged  to  com- 
pose an  opera  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  of  Modena 
with  one  of  the  archdukes.  Two  other  composers  were 
employed  on  this  occasion,  each  of  them  to  set  an  opera ; 
but  that  of  the  little  Mozart,  young  as  he  was,  was  most 
applauded. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  which  was  when  be  was 
but  eight  years  old,  he  evinced  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  profound  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  music,  was 

^  Preceding  edition  of  Uiis  Diet— Month.  Reriew,  ?ol.  XUL 
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ftble  to  play  ^  fipht  }n  ^U  ki^yj,  tp  p^otm  f^%^mporfi,  W 
modulate,  an^  pU^j  fuguje^  qd  4Mbject|  given  ii)  a  yraj  ;tb^ 
there  were  very  fev^  ma^^ters  then  in  l^ndon  ab)e  to  d(K 
PiU  there  is  in  jthe  Philo^phical  Transactions,  tqI.  IJ^. 
^or  1770)  ^  tniuui^  ^nid  curipjis  account,  by  tbe  I|on. 
Pi^ines  Barrington,  of  the  jnusicfl  fp^ts  of  this  p^ild  ;i) 
JLoodon,  fluring  1765,  wbep  b^  w^'  no  more  tn^p  /EUght 
years  and  five  moni^t^  plc)^  tp  vrbjucb  ^  rej(pjr  qpr  read^ 
His  progress  in  t^l^pts  |tnd  f^Ji^e,  copjUffury  to  ptU  e^pep- 
^ce,  coutim^  to  ke^p  pac^  w^itb  xhe  expectations  of  tbf 
public  to  tbe  end  .ot  hi#  life*. 

He  went  ,9gain  to  Paris  ^oop  a^  hi?  reU^rn  fir(^n  ItfJy. 
J^ut  qn  the  de^  of  hi,s  ^ther  i^  lilfif  bp  wa?  called  tp 
Salzburg,  and  appoi^>t^d  principal  qpncert-i^aster  to  the 
prince  arcbbisbqp,  in  bis  ptead;  but  be  resigned  this  office 
in  1780,  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  settledi  and  was 
admired  and  patronized  by  the  cojurt  find  city;  and  ^o 
17^  be  was  .^pp^inted  cbapel-yn^ter  to  tbe  emperor 
Joseph.  His  first  operpk  at  Viejoiia  was  tbe  **  Riip^  of  thf 
.Seraglio,"  m  .^73^,  to  G^roaan  words-  Tb^  second,  ^'^ 
Npfze  di  fi0i^ro,'^  in  four  ^ctjs.  Tl^e  third,  ft^e  **ScbJMVr 
pi^  DiiTeotPr/*  pr  tbe  Manager  itt  J^be  Pl^yboi^e,  ip  !75^. 
"Al  Don  .^io^fnni,*'  w  1787.  **  Lfi  Ciemenza  di  Titp,*' 
|i  #erM^u^  PP^W-  "  Cwi  Faiq^t^tiM,"  <?o^^^c.  «  FUoto  Ma- 
frj/cp."  f'  Wo|>^i\ei9,"  gL  prions  pp/ej^i,  *c.  It  wfts  not  jtiU 
J17S^  jtjb^  be  b^^n^to  cai^o^,9t  Vienna  for  the  natipn^ 
ti^iT0;  iSt  ^ui  «cl^^fly  in5M-Aia]ental  mi^ic  i  but  jon  its 
iipU^g  di^oyer/ed.hpw  well  he  co^ld  ,wjite  for  the  .voice,  he 
IW  ^i^S^ed  Jby  the  nob>Uty  apd  geptry  first  to  qoinpo^ 
eo^ic.qpieipas,  spme^itne^  Ao  Qeni^in  words,  findsonxetifnc^ 
tp  ItaUao.  Hi^  ^priqn^  ^opqr^^  w^  ;helie,ve,  ^yere  aW  pi;i- 
ginally  ^;<K9ppsc;d  tp  Indian  .wprds.  The^  is  a  cibronolq- 
gipal  list  of  his  Jiatfer  vocal  cpooppsitioos  till  tbe  year  1790 
in  (j|erber*s  Mu^cal  I^xiqon. 

Jn  ^gbin4  .we^now  nothing  of  bis  studies  or  produc- 
tions, jbut  frppi  bis  J)arpsicbQrarl<?3Son3^  yvbiqb  fj;equejitljr 
c^ame  over  fro^n  V^ena^;  ^pd  ip  these  be  ;>eeips  to  f^avye 
been  tryiipg^xperia?en^.  Xhey  w.^i;e  fpIlof^e;iy  p^^K^f 
|tnd,n^^pe$^s^  4>ut  were  ,wild,  capricious,  ;aind  not  alwaya 
pleasing.  We  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  ,]b^s  ^v^pqU 
pausip  fH\  ^fier  bi3  decease,  ^tboqgb  it^s^ipap^efft  tbs^  by 
pqf^fiiif^g  4pr  the VKpiQC:  he  J^rstre^c^ed  bis  ja;5te^  ^d  jgfW^ 
W/  to  rW^  jfeqiiBURt  «*  V^^^\^  I^t^?r,copipowti9psipr,the 
piano  tqsf^  ij^d^q^^  jip^[|t^n\e;Rts  >is  melody  is  ^^xqnisite. 
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arid  cherished  and  enforced  by  th&  oiosi  judicious  accom- 
paniooientSy  equally  free  from  pedantry  and  caprice. 

t)r.  Bumey  oHserVes,  that  the  operas  of  this  truly  great 
ibusician  are  much  injured  by  being  printed  in  half  scores, 
with  so  busy  and  constantly  loaded  a  pari  for  the  piano 
Forte.  Some  of  the  passages  we  suppose  taken  from  the 
instrumental  parts  in  the  full  score ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
trast; thfe  piano  forte  has  a  perpetual  lesson  to  play,  some* 
tim6s  di^culty  and  sometinies  vulgar  and  common,  i^bich, 
however  soft  it  may  be  perforihed,  disguises  the  vocal 
melody,  and  divei'ts  the  atteiition  frdm  it,  for  what  is  not 
wortb  hearing.  A  commentary,  says  thb  same  author,  oh 
the  w6rKs  of  this  giftecl  musician,  would  fill  a  volumle.  tlis 
repuution  continued  to  spread  and  increase  all  over  Eu- 
rope to  the  end  of  bis  life,  wbich,  lihforturiately  for  the 
musical  world,  was  allowed  to  eictehd  only  to  36  years,  at 
wbich  j^iriod  he  died,  in  1 7,9 1 . 

,  A'^ter  bis  decease,  when  Haydn  was  asked  by  firoderip, 
in  his  music-shop,  whether  Mozart  had  left  any  MS  com- 
positionis  behind  him  that  wiere  worth  purchasing,  as  his 
widow  1[iad  onfefed  his  unedited  papers  at  a  higli  price  to 
the  principal  publishers  of  music  throughout  Europe; 
Haydn  eagerly  said,  *^ purchase  them  by  all  means.  lie 
was  truly  a  great  mii^iciati.  t  have  been  often  flattered  hf 
my  frielnds  with  having  some  genius ;  but  he  was  much  my 
Superior.**  l^houeh  this  declaration  had  more  of  modesty 
than  truth  in  it,  yet  if  IVfozart's  genius  had  been  granted 
as  many  years  to  expand  as  that  of  ^aydn,  the  assertion 
raieht  perhaps  have  been  realised  in  many  particulars.^ 

MUDGE  (THOikfAs),  an  eminient  mechanist,  was  born 
at  Exeter,  September  1715.  He  was  the  second  son  o^ 
the  rev.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendary  of  £xeter,  and 
vicar  6{  St  Andrew^  "Plymouth,  who  died  April  S,  1769, 
and  was  honoured  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  very  elegant 
testimony  of  respect,  which  was  inserted  in  'the  London 
"Chronicle  at  thiait  time^  and  may  be  seen  in  IS^r.  Boswelt*s 
Life  of  the  doctor.  lV!lr.  2.  Mudge  had  three  other  sons 
besides  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  eldest,  Zachariah, 
was  k  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Tahnton,  and  afterwards 
surgeon  on  board  an  East  Indiaman  ;  he  di^d  in  VI i3  on 
ship-board,  in  the  river  Canton  in  China.  The  third,  the 
rev.  Richard  Mudge,  was  officiating  minister  of  a  cbapd 

1  9y  Pr.'Borney  in  Rete's  Oyoloipadw.— BbbythipsBdik  BritadAica,  9Qp(^ 
i^  Or.Qleif. 
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of  ease  at  Birmingham,  and  had  a  small  living  presented' 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  Aylesford.  He  was  not  only  greatly 
distinguished  by  his  learning,  but  by  his  genius  for  music. 
He  excelled  as  a  composer  for  the  harpsichord ;  and  as  a 
performer  on  that  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
complimented  by  Handel  himself.  The  fourth  son,  John, 
was  originally  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Plymouth,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  practised  as  a  physician 
with  great  success.  Like  his  brother  Thomas,  he  had  great 
mechanical  talents ;  and,  until  prevented  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  practice,  he  found  time  to  prosecute  improve- 
ments in  rectifying  telescopes.  In  1777  the  Royal  Society 
adjudged  to  him  Sir  Godfrey  CopIey^s  gold  medal,  for  a 
paper  which  he  presented  to  that  learned  body  on  the  best 
methods  of  grinding  the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes. 
He  also  considerably  improved  the  inhaler,  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  the  curing  of  coughs,  by  inhaling  steaai. 
In  1777  be  published  ^*A  Dissertation  on  the  inoculated 
Small-pox;'*  which  was  followed,  some  years  after,  by 
•*A  Treatise  on  the  Catarrhous  Cough  and  Vis  Vitse.**  He 
died  in  1792.  It  was  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Boswell  in- 
forms us,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  during  his  last  illness,  ad- 
dressed many  letters  on  his  case. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  Thomas,  his  father  was  appointetl 
master  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Biddeford,  in  the 
north  of  Devonshire,  whither  he  removed  with  his  family; 
and  here,  under  his  own  immediate  care,  his  son  Thomas 
received  his  education.  At  a  very  early  period  of  life  he 
gave  strong  indications  of  that  mechanical  genius  by  which 
he  has  since  been  so  eminently  distinguished ;  for,  while 
he  was  yet  a  school-boy,  he  could  with  ease  take  to  pieces 
a  watch,  and  put  it  together  again,  without  any  previous 
instruction.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  George  Grahatn,  watch-maker,  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  and  the  most  celebrated  mechanic  of  bis  time. 
He  soon  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  his  master, 
who  so  highly  estimated  his  mechanical  powers,  that,  upon 
all  occasions,  he  assigned  to  him  the  nicest  and  most  diffi- 
cult work;  and  once,  in  particular,  having  been  applied 
to  by  one  of  his  friends  to  construct  a  machine  new  in  its 
mechanical  operation,  his  friend,  some  time  after  it  had 
bc^n  sent  home,  complained  that  it  did  not  perform  its 
o^ce.  Mr.  Graham  answered,  that  he  was  very  certain  the 
complaint  could  not  be  well  founded,    the  work  having 
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been  execoUxl  **hj  his  appreDtice,  Thomas;*'  and,  in- 
deed,  it  appeared,  Hpon  examination,  that  Mr.  Graham 
was  fully  justified  in  this  implicit  confidence  in  bis  ap^ 
prentice,  the  work  having  been  executed  in  a  very  mas-^ 
lerly  manner,  aifd  the  supposed  defect  arising  entirely  from 
the  unskilful  management  of  the  owner. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Mudge 
took  lodgings,  and  continued  to  work  privately  for  some 
years.  About  1757  he  married  Mins  Hopkins,  the  daugh« 
ter  of  a  gentleman  at  Oxford.  The  circumstance  which 
first  rescued  him,  as  it  were,  from  obscurity,  is  very  re- 
markable :  Mr.  Ellicot,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distin  - 
guished  watch-makers  of  his  time,  and  who  had  been  often 
employed  by  Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  was  desired  by 
.•that  prince  to  make  him  an  equation  watch.  Mr.  Ellicot, 
not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  applied  to 
Mr.  Shovel,  an  ingenious  workman,  to  assist  him ;  but  he 
also  being  unequal  to  the  task,  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Mudge, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  who  readily  under- 
took to  make  such  a  watch.  He  not  only  succeeded  to  bis 
.own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  bad  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  This  wa|ch  having  been  made 
for  Mr.  Eilicor,  his  name  was  afExed  to  it  (as  is  always 
customary  in  such  cases),  and  he  assumed  the  \%hole  mcH'it 
of  its  construction.  An  unfortunate  accident,  however, 
did  justice  to  the  real  inventor:  Mr.  Ellicot  being  engaged, 
one  di^y,  in  explaining  bis  watch  to  some  men  of  science, 
it  happened  to  receive  an  iiijury,  by  which  its  action  was 
entirely  destroyed;  and  he  had  aUo  the  mortification  to  find, 
upon  inspecting  the  watch,  that  he  himself  could  not  re- 
pair the  mischief.  This  compelled  him  to  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Mudge  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  watch,  and 
that  to  him  it  must  be  sent  to  be  repaired. 

This  transaction  having  by  some  means  come,  tp  the 
knowledge  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  who  was  passionat^y 
fond  of  ail  mechanical  productions,  and  particularly  of 
watches,  that  monarch  immediately  employed  bis  agents 
ill  England  to  engage  Mr.  Mudge  to  work  for  him  ;  and 
such  was  his  approbation  of  his  new  artistes  ptrformancea, 
that  he  honoured  him  with  an  unlimited  commission)  ,to 
make  for  him  at  his  own  price,  whatever  he  might  judge 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Accordingly,  among  the  several 
productions  of  Mr.  Mudge^s  genius  which  thus  became  the 
property  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  an  equation  watch. 
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whiob  not  airly  sh^nre^  ib«  pm*$  tittie,  and  mMn  tidie,  b«i 
iMto  alsd  tf  dtrikirtg  WAUh  Mil  a  repea4«v ;  and  what  wm 
TBty  •ingalar,  and  had  hitherto  been  iiiiatte«ipied|  it  stroek 
and  repeated  by  soUri  or  apparent  time.  Aa  it  repeater^ 
noreover^  it  struck  the  hours,  qearters^  and  miootea. 
From  a  whim  of  the  king'a  this  waieh  ims  made  in  the 
cnnch  end  of  a  eane^  in  the  sides  of  whidi  were  glasses 
eovered  with  .sliders^  on  the  remoiral  of  wbich  tbe  work 
might  be  seen  at  any  time ;  and  hb  majesty  being  rery 
hmi  of  obaerring  the  motion  of  the  wheels  at  the  time  the 
waitoh  stracky  it  was  his  practice  as  he  waihed,  to  stop  for 
that  purpose.  Those  who  have  seen  htnt  on  these  ocea^ 
sions,  obsen^ed  that  he  ever  showed  signs  eif  the  most  lively 
saliste^tion.  The  price  of  this  watch  was  4S0  guinea^ 
which,  f^om  the  eicpensiv^  materials  amd  eattire  of  the 
work)  aiibrdad  Mir.  Mwdge  but  a  moderate  pioftt  for  his 
tngemiity ;  and  he  was  strongly  urged  by  several  of  his 
friends  to  charge  500  gmneas  fur  it,  which  the  king  wonid 
hare  readily  psid.  To  tMs  Mr.  Madge  answered,  that,' 
**  as  4to  gwineas  ga^e  htm  ihe  profitto  wbieh  iie  was  fairly 
entitled,  4s  an  honest  man^  he  oouM  not  think  of  tnci^easw 
ing  it,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  king  should  be  •charged 
laere  than  a  prtnrate  gent^iemain.**  Indeed  the  king  of  fipahi 
kad  such  a  h^h  •opinion  wf  his  iniegrky,  that  he  not  oidy 
ased  f a  ftpesk  of  him  aa  by  far  rhe  most  ingenious  waicb« 
asaker  be  <bad  ^er  employed^  hot  -exceUing  also  in  kss 
a^ise  of  hontyar  and  justice.     Mt.  Towna^nd,  then 


«aiy  to  i;be 'embassy  at  Madrid,  once  told  Mr.  Mi>d|0a4b«t 
has  Oatbolic  WN^ty  had  often  expressed  to  htm  his  great 
admiration  of  lS»  'cibaracter,  and  would  fioeiqtueiitly  <ask  his 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  express  the  name  of  Modge. 

In  ITM^  Mr.  Mudge  entered  into  partnership  with -Mr. 
William  Dutton,  who  had  sllso  been  an  apprentice  of  Mr. 
'Graham^  ^nd  took  a  iiottse  hi  Fleet^street,  opposite 
WaKn>*tane.  In  17€0,  an  event  happened  which  he^epvor 
leonslttet^  as  one  of  the  laeat  fertomue  in  his  Kfeu  This 
iHts  his  intpoduotioti  to  the  eewm  de  ftruM,  who  first  eame 
t|o  England  that  year,  4i»  envoy  extmordinary  from  the 
eean  *ift  Saaony.  This  nobleman,  who  to  many  other 
"^hiable  qaahties  myil^Ml  great  hnswiedge  -of  meohaniedl 
ttperatiena,  'ei>er  (after  treated  Mr.  Madge  wish  the  oiost 
(generous  a»d  eondesofmding  friendship ;  evincing  on  every 
;9CteaMen  ake>m6^«deQt  ttoal  f&r'bis  KiLme  aiid  "fortune^  hf 
4be'«iost.«eivfe  sewiees. 
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*  About  tbls  period  Mf.  Mudge  appcMs  t6  h^ve  first  turned 
Ills  thoughts  to  the  impmiyement  of  time-keepers ;  for,  in 
1765  he  published  a  stnall  tract  entitled  <*  Thoughts  oa 
the  Means  of  improving  Watches,  and  particularly  those 
foe  the  use  of  the  Sea.**  In  1771  be  quitted  business,  and 
retired  to  Plymouth,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
important  subject  of  this  pamphlet  Having  some  years 
afterwards  completed  one  time-keeper,  he  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Hornsby,  Savi\ian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.  After  this  gentleman  had  tried  it  for  four  months^ 
.during  which  time  it.  went  with  great  accuracy,  it  was  com* 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Ma^elyne,  to  be  tried  at  Green- 
wich. After  it. had  been' under  bis  care  a  considerable 
time^  the  Board  of  longitude,  by  way  of  encouraging  Mr. 
Mudge  to  make  another,  so  as  properly  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  rewards  promised  in  the  act  of  parliament, 
thpught  proper  to  give  him  500/.  it. being  expressly  re- 
quired by  the  act,  that  two  time-keepers  should  be  made 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  both  tried  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  each  should  go  with  the  required  degree  of  exact* 
ness,  it  might  with  the  more  certainty  appear  to  result 
from  the  perfection  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed,  and  not  from  accident. 

The  first  time-keeper,  after  it  had  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  astronomer-royal,  was  in  possession  of  M.  de 
;Zach  (astronomer  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha>  from  May 
1786  to  July  1788,  during  which  time  he  carried  itfromLon- 
don  to  Gotha,  thence  to  Hieres,  thence  by  sea. to  Genoa,' 
thence  by  land  to  Pisa,  Milan,  and  back  to  Hieres.  At  the 
end  .of  about  ayear*s  absence  .from  Gotha  (to  which  he  re- 
turned by  Geneva)  after  having  travelled  over  several  thou- 
sand miles,  he  found  that  it  had  preserved  the  same  regula- 
rity of  going  which  it  had  when  it  first  came  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  by  its  very  great  accuracy,  be  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  longitude  of  several  places  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  precision  than  had  ever  been  done  before* 

In  1784  and  1785,  this  time-keeper  was  carried  two 
voyages  to  Newfoundland  by  the  late  admiral  Campbell, 
and  in  each  voyage  went  so  well  as  to  determine  the.  longi- 
tude within  one  mile  and  a  quarter  on  the  first  voyage,  and 
to  six  miles  and  an  eighth  on  the  second.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  was  the  admiral's  opinion  that  such  time-keepers 
were  capable  of  answering  every  nautical  purpose  that 
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could  be  required  of  tbem.  After  Mr.  Madge  bad  receiTedl 
the  500/.  instead  of  oiaking  only  one  more  time*keeper, 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  he  imitiediately  set  about  making  two,  mi 
when  completed,  they  likewise^  pursuant  to  the  ac^  on* 
derwent  a  trial  by  the  astrouomer-royal. 

In  July  1790,  the  year's  trial  required  by  the  act  ex- 
pired, about  a  fortnight  previously  to  which  a  board  of  lon- 
gitude was  held,  when  Dr.  Maskelyne*s  report  of  the  gobg 
of  the  time-keepers  was  so  favourable,  that  it  was  declared 
that  directions  should  be  given  at  the  next  board  to  apply 
to  the  admiralty  for  a  ship,  in  which  they  might  be  sent  to 
sea,  in  further  compliance  with  the  act  At  the  meeting 
of  the  next  board,  however.  Dr.  Maskelyne  produced  cer- 
tain calculations,  in  order  to  prove  that  neither  of  them 
had  gone  within  any  of  the  limits  of  the  act ;  and  therefore 
at  another  board  held  the  same  year,  it  was  determined 
that  no  further  trial  of  them  should  take  place.  This  oc^ 
casioned  an  unpleasant  controversy,  which  will  be  found 
discussed  in  "  A  narrative  of  facts  relative  to  the  Time* 
keepers  constructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  by  Thomas 
Mudge,  jun.  of  Lincoln*s-inn  :'*  Dr.  Maskelyne's  "  An- 
swer to  a  Narrative  of  Facts,"  &c.  and  Mr.  Mudge's  **  Re- 
ply,*' with  which  the  dispute  ended. 

In  July  1791,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  jun.  presented  from 
his  father  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  longitude,  stating, 
that  although  his  time-keepers,  during  the  period  of  their 
public  trial,  had  not  been  adjudged  to  go  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  act  of  parliament,  yet  as  the  honourable 
board  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  superior  to  any  that 
bad  hitherto  been  invented,  and  were  constructed  upon 
such  principles  as  would  render  them  permanently  useful ; 
as  the  memorialist,  moreover,  had  employed  near  twenty 
years  to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  they  possessed ;  and 
as  the  first  time-keeper  made  by  him  had  been  going  up- 
wards of  sixteen  years,  with  such  an  uniform  degree  of 
excellence  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  principles  upon 
which  his  time-keepers  were  constructed  were  permanent 
in  ^heir  nature ;  therefore  the  memorialist  trusted  that  the 
honourable  board  would  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  tbefll 
by  parliament,  and  give  to  him,  upon  his  making  a  disco- 
very of  the  principles  upon  which  his  time-keepers  were 
constructed,  such  a  Sum  of  money  as  his  invention  and 
great  labours  should  appear  to  deserve.    This  membrnd 
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bekg  onsQCoeaBfuI,  Mr«  Mudge  in  1792  presented  a  peti^ 
tion  to  the  aaoke  effect  to  tbe  House  of  Comoions^  whicb» 
owing  to  tbe  lateness  of  tbe  session,  CQuld  not  then  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  in  tbe  next,  Mr.  Mudge^s  merit  appeared  so 
clearly  to  tbe  house,  that  tbey  were  pleased  to  vote  hini|  in 
tbe  most  honourable  manner,  and  by  a  great  majority,  tbe 
sum  of  2500/.  which,  with  500/.  given  him  before  by  the 
board  of  longitude,  made  in  the  whole  3000/. 

He  did  not  long  suryive  this  honourable  testimony  to  th^ 
utility  of  his  mechanical  labours.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
November  1794,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  at  the 
house  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  in  Newiog- 
ton-place,  Surrey.  On  the  death  of  bis  wife,  in  1789^  he 
bad  given  up  house* keeping,  residing  afterward,  sometimes 
with  his  eldest  son  in  London,  and  sometiiBes  in  the  counr 
try  with  his  other  son,  the  rev.  John  Mudge,  M.  A.  rector 
of  Lustlelgb,  and  vicar  of  Bramford  Speke,  both  in  De^ 
Tonsbire. — To  speak  of  Mr.  Mudge,  in  general  terms  only, 
as  the  first  watchmaker  of  his  age,  would  be  unjust.  Besides 
bis  superior  merits  in  bringing  time^keepers  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  had  been  hitherto  attained,  be 
has  done  the  mechanical  world  no  small  service  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  scapement  for  pocket- watches,  which  is  one  of 
tbe  most  considerable  improvements  that  have  been  intror 
duced  for  many  yeavs. 

Two  anecdotes  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  striking  proo& 
ef  Mr.  Mudge^s  great  mental  powers :  count  Bruhi,  when 
be  first  came  to  England  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  brought 
an  ingenious  watch  from  Paris,  made  by  the  celebrated 
Bertoud,  intending  it  as  a  present  to  his  majesty*  This 
watqh,  however,  not  performing  its  offices,  was  sent  back 
to  the  inventor,  in  order  to  be  rectified.  After  its  return, 
it  still  continued  imperfect ;  and,  on  furthcMT  applications 
to  M.  Bertoud,  that  artist  acknowledged,  with  great  can- 
dour,  that,  although  he  thought  the  principles  on  which  his 
watch  was  construeted  were  good,  he  was  himself  unable  to 
carry  them  into  effect  The  count  then  applied  to  Mr. 
Mudge,  requesting  him  to  undertake  the  task  ;  but,  deem- 
ing it  an  indelicate  circumstance  to  interfere  with  tbe  in* 
ventions  of  another  artUt,  Mr.  Mudge  expressed  the  gjpeat* 
est  reluctance  on  the  occasion.  The  impojctaniiy  of  the 
count,  however,  added  to  tbe  gratitude  wbifthi  be  Mi  f^ 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  esteem  he  had  already  received, 
indaced  Mr.  Mn^ge,  at  last,  to  wave  bis  ebjectiont ;  and  be 
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bad  the  satisfaction  to  be  completely  successful.-*-The  otbe^ 
anecdote  relates  to  a  Urge  and  complicated  watch  belong-* 
ing  to  his  majesty,  which  had  long  gone  so  ill  that  it  bad 
been  repeatedly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  distin- 
guished watchmakers,  to  be  repaired ;  all  of  whom,  though 
confident  in  their  abilities  to  give  it  the  requisite  perfec- 
tion, had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  watch  as  incapable 
of  amendment.  It  was  then  put  into  tbe  bands  of  Mr. 
Mudg^  who  happily  succeeded.  This  circumstance  gave 
bis  majesty  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  superiority  over 
every  other  watch-maker.  In  J  777,  be  appointed  him  his 
watchmaker,  and  often  honoured  him  with  conferences  on 
mechanical  subjects.  Her  majesty  likewise  expressed  a 
great  esteem,  not  only  for  his  talents  as  an  artist,  but  for 
bis  character  as  a  man.  At  one  time,  she  presented  him 
with  fifty  guineas  for  only  cleaning  a  watch ;  and  it  was 
through  ber  recommendation  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that 
b^  second  son  obtained  the  living  of  Bramford  Speke,  as 
he  did  afterward  that  of  Lustleigh  through  count  Brubl's 
interest  with  tbe  hon.  Percy  Charles  Wyndbam,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Egremont 

We  shall  close  these  memoirs  in  (he  words  of  bis  excel- 
lency the  count  de  Brubl :  Mr.  Mudge  "  ivas  a  man  whose 
superior  genius  as  an  artist,  united  with  the  liberality  of  a 
mind  replete  with  candour,  simplicity,  modesty,  and  in- 
tegrity, deserve  the  highest  admiration  and  respect ;  whose 
name  will  he  banded  down  to  the  remotest  posterity,  with 
the  same  veneration  which  attends  the  names  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  tbe  same  line,  Tompion,  Graham,  and  Harrison,^ 
who,  while  living,  were  admired  by  their  contemporaries, 
and  whose  fame  adds  to  the  splendour  and  glory  of  this 
great  nation."* 

MUDO.     SeeNAVARETE. 

MUIS  (Simeon  de),  Hebrew  professor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  France,  and  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  that 
language,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1587.  Few  particulars 
are  known  of  bis  life,  except  that  he  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  attained  the  preferments  of  canon  and  arch- 
deacon  of  Soissons.  His  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language 
made  him  be  considered  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
Gayet  as  Hebrew  professor,  and  he  was  accordingly  pro- 
moted by  his  majesty  to  tliat  office  in  July  1614.     He  ful« 

>  Uaifirtal  Magtziae  fof  1795,  aptmrinUj  fimn  auUifiilac  inSormatioa. 
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filled  its  duties  with  gic^at  reputation  for  thirty  years,  and 
died  in  1644,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Dupia 
says,  that  be  joined  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, a  solid  and  acute  judgment,  and  wrote  in  a  pure, 
concise,  and  easy  style,  and  bad  such  acquaintance 
with  sacred  history,  and  the  fundamentals  of  religion, 
that  few  could  be  better  qualified  to  interpret  scripture. 
The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  <<  Commentarius  litteralis  et  historicus  in  omnes 
Psaimos,**  &c.  1630,  foL  His  whole  works  were  published 
in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Paris,  1650,  including  the  above 
OD  the  Psalms :  his  ^^  Varia  Sacra,^*  explaining  the  most 
i  diiBcult  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis  to 
(Judgjes :  his  ^  Assertio  veritatis  Hebraics,''  against  father 
I       Morm,  &c.  &c.' 

I  MULCASTER  (Richard),  an  eminent  school -master, 

I       was  descended   from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland.^ 
His  father,  William  Mnlcaster,  resided  at  Carlisle,  where,* 
t       according  to  Wood,  his  son  Richard  was  bom.     He  was 
I       educated  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  whence,  in  1548,  he 
gained  bis  election  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.     Her^ 
he  took  no  degree,  but  while  scholar  removed  to  Oxford  ; 
I       for  what  reason  we  know  not.     In  1555,  he  was  elecied 
student  of  Christ-Church ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  was  li- 
censed to  proceed  in  arts,  and  became  eminent  for  his  pro- 
I       ficiency  in  Eastern  literature.     He  began  to  be  a  teacher 
about  1559,  and  on  Sept.  24,  1561,  for  bis  extraordinary 
;       accomplishments  in  philology  was  appointed  the  first  mas-* 
,       ter  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  then  just  founded ;  and 
f       he  provided  the  first  usher,   and  divided   the  boys  intp 
I       forms,  &c«      In  this  school  he  passed  nearly  twenty-six 

{^ears ;  a  severe  disciplinarian,  according  to  Fuller,  but  be- 
oved  by  his  pupils  when  they  came  to  the  age  of  maturity 

I  and  reflected  on  the  benefit  they  had  derived  from  his  care. 
Of  these,  bishop  Andrews  appears  always  to  have  pre- 

j  served  the  highest  respect. for  him,  hi^d  bis  portrait  hung 
over  his  study-door,  behaved  with  great  liberality  tp  him, 
and  by  his  will  bequeathed  a  handsome  legacy  to  his  son. 
In  April  1594,  be  was  collated  to  the  prebendal-staU  of 
Gatesbury  in  the  cathedral  of  Sarum;  and,  in  1596,  he 
resigned  the  mastership  of  Merchant  Taylors.  The  com- 
pany were  desirous  that  be  should  remain  with  them  |^  but 


1  Dupia.— Nicerou,  toI.  XXXII,— Mortri. 
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I  MULLER  (Andrew),  a  German  dmne,  whose  snrnaiDe 
was  GreifFenhagen,  was  a  native  of  Poraerania,  and  bom  in 
1630.     He  studied  at  Rostocb,  and  at  tbe  age  of  sizteea 
was  distinguished  for  bis  compositions   in   tbe  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  poetry.   After  tbis  he  pursued  bis  studies 
with  great  success  at  Gripswald,  Konigsberg,  and  Wittem- 
bergi  and  became  so  completely  master  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  that,  according  to  Moreri,  be  was  invited  to 
England  by  Walton  and  Castell  to  assist  in  bis  famous  Poly- 
glott  bible ;  but  in  what  department  his  services  were  em- 
ployed is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  usual  histories  of  that  un- 
dertaking.    Moreri  says  be  lived  ten  years    in  Castell's 
house,  where  his  application  was  so  intense  that  when  Charter 
II.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  London,  he  would  liot  go 
to  the  window  to  look  at  it.     After  bis  return  to  Germanj^ 
be  became  inspector  at  Bemau,  aiid  provost  at  Berlin. 
He  found  tbe  duties  of  these  offices  incompatible  with  bit 
oriental  studies,  resigned  them  in  a  short  time,  and  de* 
looted  himself  wholly  to  bis  favourite  pursuits.     At  Stettin, 
whither  he  retired,  be  published,  with  observations,  speci-^ 
nens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  sixty-six  alphabets.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  tbe  Chinese,  and  promised  to 
draw  up  a  <^  Clavis  Sinica,*'  which  be  thought  would  enable 
a  person  of-ordinary  capacity  to  read  Chinese  and  Japanese 
books  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  but  this  work  never 
appeared.  He  died  in  1694,  and  by  his  last  will  bequeathed 
1ms  Chinese  printing  materials  to  the  library  at  Berlin.     He 
was  author   of  many  very  learned    works;    particularly 
'^Abdallss  BeidaTei  Historia  Sinensis  Persic^  et  Latine 
cum  notis :''  ^  Monumentum  Sinicum  cum  Commentario ;" 
^'Hebdomas  Observationum  de  rebus  Sinicis,"  in  1674, 
CoL  Brand,  4to.  <<  JEconomia  Bibliotbece  Sinicse;  <<Sym* 
^la  Syriaca,   cum  duabus  Dissertationibus,''    Syr.   Lat. 
Berol.  4to«  Some  of  bis  works  were  collected  together  and 
published  in  1695,  with  the  title  of  <<Mulleri  Opuscula 
Donriulia  Orientalia.'' ' 

MULLER  (Geraid  Fredericx),  a  celebrated  German 
traveller  and  writer,  was  bom  in  1705,  in  Herforden,  in 
Westphalia,  and  was  educated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  at 
Binteln  and  Leipsic,  at  which  last  place  he  so  distinguished 
himself,  that  professor  Mencke  obtained  for  him  tbe  place 
of  adjunct  in  the  historical  class  of  the  academy  founded 

1  Ifgrcri— Swtii  Obobiu^ 
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mt  Petersbnrgb  by  Peter  the  Great.  In  that  city  he  ma 
some  time  employed  in  teaching  Latin,  geogpraphyi  and 
history,  and  as  assistant  secreury  to  the  institution.  In 
1728,  he  was  made  under-keeper  of  the  imperial  library^ 
and  in  1730  he  was  chosen  professor  of  history.  He  now 
applied  for  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  gratify  his  wish  of 
seeing  foreign  countries.  In  the  year  1731  he  visited 
London,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
after  his  return  to  Petersburgh  he  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company Gmelin  and  De  Tlsle  de  la  Croyere  on  their  tra* 
rels  through  Siberia,  which  occupied  ten  years,  during 
which  they  travelled  4480  German  miles,  or  more  than 
three  times  that  number  of  English  miles.  J^n  account  of 
their  travels  was  published  by  Goielin,  in  four  volumesy 
8vo.  After  this,  Muller,  who  was  not  rewarded  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  the  labours  and  sufferings  which  he  had  un- 
dergone, undertook,  at  the  desire  of  (Mrince  Jusopof,  ''A 
Dissertation  on  the  Trade  of  Siberia,^'  which,  though  writ-* 
ten,  or  at  least  begun,  in  1744,  was  not  published  till  1750, 
and  then  only  the  first  part.  In  1747,  he  was  appointed 
historiograpber  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  in  1754  he  was 
nominated  by  the  president  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and,  was  employed  in  superintend itig  the 
publication  of  their  transactions,  and  in  other  literary  un- 
dertakings. In  1763,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
school  for  foundlings,  established  by  Catherine  at  Mos- 
cow, and  in  1766,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives in  that  city,  with  an  additional  salary  of  1000  roubles. 
From  this  period  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1783,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  having 
been  previously  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  state,  and 
invested  with  thef  order  of  .Wladimir.  Mr.  Coze,  in  his 
Travels,  vol.  I.  in  speaking  of  Muller,  who  was-  then  liv- 
ing>  ^ysf  **  He  collected  during  his  travels  the  most  ample 
materials  for  the  history  and  geography  of  this  extensive 
empire,  which  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Russians  them- 
selves before  his  valuable  researches  were  given  to  the 
world  in  various  publications.  His  principal  work  is  ^*  A 
Collection  of  Russian  Histories,"  in  nine  volumes  octavo, 
printed  at  different  intervals  at  the  press  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first  part  came  out  in 
17S2,  and  the  last  in  1764*  This  storehouse  of  information 
and  literature  in  re^rd  to  the  antiquities,  history,  geogra- 
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phjf  and  conmerce  of  R«8aia»  and  many  of  the  oeighboor* 
iog  countries,  conveys  the  most  indisputable  proofs  of  tbe 
author's  learning,  diligence,  and  fidelity.  To  this  work 
the  accurate  and  indefatigable  author  has  successively  added 
many  other  valuaJble  performances  upon  similar  sipbjects^ 
both  in  the  German  and  Russian  languages,  which  elucidate 
various  parts  in  the  history  of  this  empire.''  Mr.  Cokc  adds, 
that  be  spoke  and  wrote  the  German,  B^iaop  French, 
and  Latin  tongues,  with  surprizing  fluency  ;  and  read  the 
English,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish)  and  Greek,  with  great 
facility.  His  memory  was  surprising ;  and  bis  accurate  ac** 
quaintance  with  the  minutest  incidents  of  the  Russiao  an- 
nals almost  surpassed  belief.  His  collection  of  state  papers 
^d  ouuiuscripu  were  all  arranged  in  the  exactest  onjer, 
and  classed  into  several  volumes,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  those  illustrious  personages  to  whom  they  princi-* 
pally  reUte ;  such  as  Peter  I.,  Catherine  I.  Menzikof,  Os- 
terman,  &c." ' 

MULLER  (John),  commonly  called  REOiOMONTAKua, 
from  his  native  place,  Mons  Regius,  or  Koningsberg,  a 
town  in  Frauconia,  was  born  in  1436,  and  ^became  the 
greatest  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  his  time.  He 
was  indeed  a  very  prodigy  for  genius  and  leartiing. 
Having  first  acquired  grammatical  learaing  in  his  own 
covntr}',  he  was  admitted,  while  yet  a  boy,  into  the  aca*- 
demy  at  Leipsic,  where  he  formed  a  strong  attachment  lo 
the  mathematical  sciences,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astro* 
nomy,  &c.  But  not  finding  proper  assistance  in  these 
studies  at  this  place,  he  removed,  at  only  fifteen  yean 
of  age,  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  the  jEamous  Purbacfa, 
the  professor  there,  who  read  lectures  in  those  sciences 
with  the  highest  reputation.  A  strong  and  affectionato 
friendship  soon  took  place  between  these  two„  and  omr 
author  made  such  rapid  improvement  in  the  sciences^  that 
he  was  able  to  be  assisting  to  his  noaster,  and  to  become 
his  companion  in  all  his  iaboors.  In  this  manner  they 
spent  about  ten  years  together,  elucidating  obscurities, 
observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  com* 
paring  and  correcting  the  fables  of  them,  particularly  those 
of  Mars,  which  they  found  to  disagree  with  the  motions, 
sometimes  as  much  as  two  degrees^ 

About  this  time  the  cardinsd  Bessarion  arrived  at  Vianna, 

»  Cox^fl  TraTels  io  Poland,  Rassia,  acc^-Rees*!  Cyclopxdia. 
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to  ncgociate  some  affftirs  for  the  pope,  atid  being  a  fo^er 
of  astronomy,  soon  formed  an  acquakytaDoe  with  Porbaeh 
and  Regiomontanus.  He  had  hegan  to  form  a  Latin  weC'* 
mm  of  Ptolomy^s  Almagest,  or  an  Epkome  of  it ;  but  not 
baying  time  to  go  on  with  it  faimsetf,  he  requested  Pur- 
bach  to  complete  the  work,  and  for  that  purpose  to  rettmi 
frith  him  into  Italy,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  he  was  as  jwt  unacquainted  with.  To  these 
proposals  Purbach  only  assented,  on  condition  tbat  Regio*^ 
montanus  would  accompany  him,  and  share  in  all  tbe  la- 
bours, which  were,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  tbe  death 
6f  Purbach,  which  happened  in  1461.  The  whole  taste 
then  devolved  upon  Regiomontanos,  who  finished  the  work 
at  Rome,  to  which  city  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  Bes- 
sarion,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language ;  not  neglecting,  however,  to  make  astro* 
hoihical  observations,  and  compose  various  works  in  tbat^ 
science,  as  his  "  Dialogue  against  the  Theories  of  Cre-» 
monensis."  The  cardinal  going  to  Greece  soon  afttsr.  Re- 
giomontanus  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  continued  the  study 
of  the  Greek  latiguage  under  Theodore  Gaza ;  who  ex- 
plained to  him  the  text  of  Ptolomy,  with  the  comooenta- 
ries  of  Theon  ;  till  at  length  he  could  compose  verses  in 
Greek,  and  read  it  critically.  In  14^3  he  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  wntversity  5  anJ,  at  the 
request  of  the  students,  explained  Alfraganus,  an  Arabian 
philosopher.  In  1464  he  removed  to  Venice,  to  meet  and 
attend  his  patron  Bessarion.  Here  he  wrote,  with  great 
accuracy,  his  "Treatise  of  Triangles,''  and  a  "  Refutation 
t/f  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  which  Cardinal  Cusan 
pretended  he  had  demonstrated.  Tbe  same  year  he  re- 
turned with  Bessarion  to  Rome;  where  he  made  some  stay, 
to  procure  the  most  curious  books :  those  be  could  not 
purchase,  he  took  tbe  pains  to  transcribe,  for  he  wrotel 
with  great  focility  and  elegance ;  and  others  he  got  copied 
at  a  gVeat  expenee.  For  as  he  was  certain  that  none  of 
these  books  could  be  had  in  Germany,  he  intended,  on  his 
return  thither,  to  translate  and  publish  some  of  the  best  of 
them.  During  this  time  too  he  had  a  warm  contest  with 
George  Trapezonde,  whom  he  had  greatly  oflfended  by 
animadverting  on  some  passages  in  his  translation  of 
Theon's  Commentary. 

Having  now  procured  a  great  nund>er  of  manuscripts, 
which  was  one  great  object  of  bis  travels,  he  returned  io 
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Viemim  and  for  some  time  read  lectares ;  after  which  be 
went  to  Bada,  on  the  invitation  of  Matthias  king  of  Huo- 
gary,  who  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  had  founded 
a  rich  and .  noble  library  there,  from  the  purchase  of  the 
Greek  books  found  on  the  sacking  of  Constantinople,  and 
others  brought  from  Athens,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
be  met  with  through  the  whole  Turkish  dominions.     But  a 
"war  breaking  out  in  this  country,  he  retired  to  Nuremberg^ 
which  he  preferred,  because  the  artists  there  were  dex- 
trous  in  fabricating  his  astronomical   machines,  and   he 
could  from  thence  easily  transmit  his  letters  by  the  mer- 
chants into  foi)eign  countries.     Being  now  well  versed  ia 
all  parts  of  learning,  and  made  the  utmost  proficiency  in 
madaematics,  he  determined  to  occupy  himself  in  pubiisb- 
ing  the  best  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  bis  own  iu- 
cubratioos.     For  this  purpose  he  set  up  a  printing-house, 
and  formed  a  nomenclature  of  the  books  he  intended  to 
publish,  which  still  remains. 

Here  Bernard  Walther,  one.  of  the  principal  citizens, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  the  sciences,  especially  astronomy, 
cultivated  an  intimacy  with  Regiomontanus  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  understood  those  laudid>le  designs  of  his,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  expence  of  constructing  the  astronomical 
instruments,  and  of  erecting  a  printing-house.  And  first 
lie  ordered  astronomical  rules  to  be  made  of  tin,  for  observ- 
ing the  altitudes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  He  next 
constructed  a  rectangular,  or  astronomical  radius,  for  taking 
the  distances  of  those  luminaries.  Then  an  armiJlary  astro- 
labe, such  as  was  used  by  Ptolomy  and  Hipparcbus,  for 
observing  the  places  and  motions  of  the  stars.  Lastly,  he 
made  other  smaller  instruments,  as  the  torquet,  and  Pto- 
lomy's  meteoroscope,  with  some  others  which  had  more  of  • 
curiosity  than  utility  in  them.  From  this  appai*atus  it  evi- 
dently appears^  that  Regiomontanus  was  a  most  diligent 
observer  of  the  laws  and  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  if 
there  were  not  still  stronger  evidences  of  it  in  the  accounts 
of  the  observations  themselves  which  he  made  with  thenL 

With  regard  to  the  printing-house,  which  was  the  other 
part  of  his  design  in  settling  at  Nuremberg,  as  soon  as  he 
had  completed  it,  he  put  topress  two  works  of  his  own,  besides 
**The  New  Theories"  of  his  master  Purbacb,  and  the  "  As- 
tronomicon"  of  Manilius.  His  own  were,  the  ^<  New  Calen- 
dar,'* in  which  were  given  the  true  conjunctions  and  opposi- 
tions of  the  luainariesi  their  eclipses^  their  true  places  every 
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day^  '&c.  His  other  work  wts  hia  <^  EphemerideS)*'  of 
wbicb  be  thus  speaka  in  tbe  said  index  :  *^  The  Epbeme- 
ridesi  which  tbey  vulgarly  call  an  Almanac^  for  30  years : 
where  you  may  every  day  see  the  true  motion  of  all  the! 
planets,  of  the  moon's  nodes,  with  the  aspects  of  the  moon 
to  the  sun  and  planets,  the  eclipses  of  the  Inminaries ;  and 
in  the  fronts  of  the  pages  are  marked  the  latitudes.''  He 
published  also  most  acute  commenuries  on  Ptolomy'^s  AI-* 
magest :  a  work  which  cardinal  Bessarion  so  highly  valued^ 
that  he  scrupled  not  to  esteem  it  worth  a  whole  province. 
He  prepared  also  new  versions  of  Ptolomy's  Cosmography ; 
and  at  bis  leisure  hours  examined  and  explained  works  of 
another  nature.  He  inquired  how  high  the  vapours  are 
carried  above  tbe  earth,  which  he  fixed  to  be  not  more 
than  12  German  miles ;  and  set  down  observations  of  two , 
comets  that  appeared  in  1471  and  1472. 

In  1474,  pope  Sixtus  the  4th  conceived  a  design  of  re- 
forming the  calendar;  and  sent  for  Regiomontanus  t6 
Rome,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, who,  although  much  ^engaged  in  bis  studies,  and 
printing,  at  length  consented  to  go.  He  arrived  at  Rome 
in  1475,  but  died  there  the  year  after,  at  only  forty  years 
■of  age ;  not  witBout  a  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  the 
sons  of  George  Trapezonde,  or  Trapezuntius,  whose  fa- 
ther is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  criticisms  of  Regio- 
aohtanus  on  his  translation  of  Ptolomy's  Almagest. 

Purbach  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  trigonometrical 
table  of  sines,  from  the  old  sexagesimal  division  of  the 
radius,  to  the  decimal  scale ;  but^Regiomontanus  brought 
this  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection.  He  also  in- 
troduced the  tangents  into  trigonometry,  and  enriched  that 
science  with  so  many  theorems  and  precepts,  that  if  we 
except  the  use  of  logarithms,  tbe  trigonometry  of  Regio- 
montanus is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  time.  Hi^ 
treatise,  both  on  ^<  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  in 
5  books,  was  written  about  1464,  and  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1533,  folio.  In  the  fifth  book  are  varioiis  problems 
concerning  rectilinear  triangles,  some  of  which  are  resolved 
by  means  of  algebra ;  a  proof  that  this  science  was  not 
wholly  unknown  in  Europe,  before  the  treatbe  of  Lucas 
de  Burgo. 

Regiomontanus  was  the  author  of  some  other  work^s  besides 
those  before  mentioned.  Peter  Ramus,  in  tbe  account  be 
gives  of  him,  tells  us,  that  in  his  work-sbop  at  Nuremberg, 
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was  IB  a«t9»ftloo  in  perpetual  melioii;  Uiat  &e  made  att 
artificial  fiy»  wbtcb  ttkitig  its  flight  from  1h»  hand,  would 
fly  ronod  the  roooft,  and  at  la«fc»  as  if  weary,  would  return 
to  fais  master's  band ;  that  be  fabricated  an  eagle^  whicb^ 
on  the  emperor's  approach  to  the  city,  be  seat  out,  high 
'  in  the  air,  a  great  way  to  meet  bim»  and  that  it  kept  bim 
company  to  the  gpste  of  tbe  city.  ^<  Let  as  no  nrore  won« 
der/'  adds  Ramus,  *<  at  the  dove  of  Arcbytas,  since  No«- 
rembers  can  shew  a  By,  and  an  eagle,  armed  with  gea« 
metrical  wings.  Therefore,  those  famous  artificers,  who 
were  formerly  in  Greece,  and  Egypt,  are  no  longer  of  any 
acconnt,  since  Nuremberg  can  boast  of  her  Regiomonta^ 
Buses.  For  tbe  senate  and  people  of  this  city  did  aU  in 
tbeif  power  to  have  a  continual  succession  of  IlegtomoBtdk<» 
BuseSk  For  Wernerus  first,  and  then  the  Scbooeri,  father 
and  son,  afterwards  revived  tbe  spirit  of  Regiomontanus."  *^ 
MUNCER,  or  MUNTZERS  (Thomas),  a  celebrated 
German  enthusiast,  called  sometimes  Moncerus  and 
MoNETAaixus,  was  bom  at  Stollberg  in  tbe  Hartz,  towards 
tbe  end  of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  for  some  crime,  and  on  this  account  the 
son  was  thougbt  desirous  of  taking  his  revenge  on  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Stollberg.  He  studied  probably  at  Wirtem«^ 
berg,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  in  divini^  which  Me^ 
lanctbon  praises,  and  which  appears  in  bis  writings.  By 
his  own  acconnt  he  taught,  in  early  life,  in  the  schools  oif 
Ascbersleben  and  Halle  in  Saxony ;  and  most  probably  be 
was  then  in  orders.  It  is  certain,  however,  tint  he  soon 
became  attached  to  tbe  mystics,  and  entertained  the 
wildest  notions  of  fanaticism,  which  pleased  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  while  be  preached  at  Stollberg  and 
Zwickau,  where  he  was  settled  as  a  preacber  in  1530. 
Here,  while  he  was  violent  against  popery,  he  was  as  little 
contented  witb  the  progress  of  Luther's  reformation ;  tbe 
churcb,  be  maintained,  was  but  half  reformed,  and  a  new 
and  pure  churcb  of  the  true  sons  of  God  remained  to  be 
establisbed.  About  this  time  he  connected  himself  with 
Nicholas  Storck,  a  leader  among  the  baptists,  wbo  pre- 
tended to  have  communications  with  tbe  Almighty,  and  to 
hold  greater  purity  of  doctrine  than  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Muucer  was  a  convert  to  liis  notions,  and  becanie  ardent 

»  Dibl.  Germanique,  vol.  XXXIV.^MMrtin**  Biog .  Pbilot.— Ganendi  in  r\U 
aegiomontBiii.—HiiUon't  Dictionarf . 
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io  making  proselytes.  He  maintained  that  for  men  to  avoid 
vice,  they  mast  practise  perpetual  mortification.    Tbey 
must  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  btit  Httle,  wear  a 
plain  garb,   and  be  serious  in  their  whole  deportment. 
Such  as  prepared  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  might  expect 
that  the  Supreme  Being  would  direct  all  their  steps,  and 
by  visible  signs  discover  his  will  to  them  ;  if  that  illumina- 
tion be  at  any  time  withheld,  he  says  we  may  expostulate 
with  the  Almighty,  and  remind  him  of  his  promises.    This 
expostulation  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last 
prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  unerring  band 
which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.     He  also  main- 
tained, that  all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  all  things  in  commoni 
and  should  on  no  account  exhibit  any  marks  of  subordina- 
tion or  pre-eminence.    With  these  sentiments  be  endea* 
voured  to  establish  in  Alstadt  a  new  kingdom  upon  earth, 
or  a  society  of  pious,  holy,  and  awakened  people.     With 
these  people  he  was  accused,  in  1 524,  of  having  plundered 
a  church  in  a  neighbouring  village,  burnt  a  chapel,  and 
committed  many  other  outrages ;  and  as  the  aflair  made  a 
great  noise,  he  was  cited  to  answer  to  the  charges  at  Wei- 
mar ;  but  finding  that  the  utmost  severity  was  to  be  used 
against  him,  he  remained  at  Alstadt,  where  his  companions 
were  so  riotous,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving to  a  distance.     After  some  little  time  he  settled  at 
Nuremberg,  where  he  published  a  vehement  censure  upon 
Luther,  which,    with  some  irregularities,    occasioned  his 
expulsion  by  the  government.     Taking  then  a  journey  into 
8wabia,    he  found  every  where  numerous  and  attentive 
hearers.     His  stay  in  Swabia  gave  rise  to  the  report  that 
be  was  the  author  of  the  famous  twelve  articles  of  the  pea- 
sants ;  but  his  biographer  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  bad 
no  part  in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  that  part  of 
the  country.     In  the  beginning  of  1525,  he  returned  baok 
into  Saxony,  and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
eitizens  of  Muhlhausen,  and,  against  the  consent  of  their 
eouncil,  appointed  their  preacher.      Here  his  inflbence 
soon  became  predominant :  the  old  council  was  entirely 
set  aside,  and  a  new  one  chosen : — the  monks  were  driven 
•way,  and  their  estates  sequestered.     Muncer  himself  wis 
elected  into  the  council,  and  proposed  an  equal  communi- 
cation of  property,  und  similar  reforms,  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  people. 
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The  lumoks  in  SwabU  and  Frsnconui  were  the  signal  tcr 
Mancer  to  attempt  the  same  in  Tburiugiat  Churches^ 
monacteriet)  castlet,  were  plundered;  and  the  soeceiB 
attending  these  first  atteropts^  increased  the  popular  fnry  i . 
and  the  monks,  the  nuns,  and  the  nonility^  were  the  parti* 
cular  objects  of  their  resentment  It.  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  the  history  of  these  troubles;  suflBce  it,  that 
Muncer  was  at  last  overpowered  in  1526,  and  put  to  death. 
At  his  execution  be  is  said  to  have  shewn  signs  of  penitence. 

His  biographer  says  that  among  his  writings,  three  on 
the  establishing  of  the  new  reform  at  Alstadt,  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  strives  to  prove  that  the  grounds  of 
Luther^s  opposition  to  these  changes  lay  in  his  consent  nqt 
being  first  requested ;  from  which  he  looked  upon  them  as 
an  inroad  into  his  reformation ;  but  it  i$  more  consistent  to 
infer  that  Luther  was  fearful  of  the  consequences  which 
must  attend  the  impetuosity  of  Muncer.  His  biographer 
has  accumulated  testimonies  of  Muncer's  learning,  given 
by  Melanchthon,  Luther,  Spangenbeig,  Camerarius,  and 
others ;  and  from  his  own  writings  on  &ith,  on  the  scrip- 
tures, and  on  baptism.  He  also  gives  some  proofs  of  the  . 
dreadful  oppressions  under  which  the  peasants  laboured  in 
the  time  of  Muncer;  from  which  there  may  be  reason  to 
conclude  that  an  explosion  would  have  taken  place  even  if 
Muncer  had  not  existed.  This  is  not  improbable,  for  men 
of  Muncer^s  turbulent  disposition  generally  mix  something 
that  is  real  with  their  imaginary  complaints  and  ambitious 
designs.^ 

MUNDAY  (Antony),  is  celebrated  by  Meres,  amongst 
the  comic  poets,  as  the  best  plotter ;  and  a  few  of  bis 
dramatic  pieces,  enumerated  in  the  Biog.  Dramatica,  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  and  purchased  as  curiosities. 
.  He  9ippears  to  have  been  a  writer  through  a  very  long 
period,  there  being  works  existing  published  by  him  for 
the  booksellers,  which  are  dated  in  1580  and  1621,  and 
probably  both  earlier  and  later  than  those  years*  He  fre- 
quently employed  his  ulents  on  the  translation  of  romances, 
but  wi^h  little  spirit  or  fidelity.  He  rendered  hifnseif  more 
celebrated  in  his  day  as  the  author  of  the  city  pageants, 
from  1605  to  1616.  In  1582  he  detected  the  treasonable 
practices  of  Edmund  Campion,  and  his  confederates,  of 

1  Lift  by  Strobel,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  1795.— Robertson's  Charles  y.««» 
Milner's  Chorcti  Hist.  vol.  IV.  part  11.  p.  7S5,  &c 
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which  he  published  an  account,  wherein  he  is  styled* 
**  some  tiipe  the  pope's  schbller  allowed  in  the  seminarie' 
at  Roome."  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  opponetits,  one  of' 
whom,  in  an  answer  to  him,'  has  given  his  history  in  these 
words: 

'^  Munday  was  first  a  stage-player,  after  an  apprentise, 
which  tyme  he  wel  served  with  deceaving  of  his  master,  then 
vrandring  towardes  Italy,  by  his  own  report  became  a  co- 
sener  in  his  journey.  Comming  to  Rome,  in  hi^  short' 
abode  there,  was  charitably  relieved,  but  neVer  admitted 
in  the  seminary,  as  he  pleseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  his' 
booke,  and  being  wery  of  well  doing  returned  home  to  his 
first  vomite,  and  was  hist  from  his  stage  for-  his  foiiy. 
Being  therby  discouraged  he  set  forth  a  -balet  iagainst 
plays,  though  (o  constant  youth)  he  afterwards  began  again' 
to  ruffle  upon  the  stage.  I  omit  (continues  this 'author)' 
among  other  places  his  bebaviour  in  Barbican  with  his 
good  mistress  and  mother.  Two  things,  however,  mtist 
not  be  passed  over  of  this  boy's  infelicitie,  two  several 
ways  of  late  notorious.  First  he  writingupon  the<leath  oP 
Everard  Haunse,  was  immediately  controled  and  disproved' 
by  one  of  his  owne  batche,  and  shortly  after  setting' forth 
the  apprehension  of  M.  Campion  was  disproved  by  George 
(I  was  about  to  say  Judas)  Eliot,  who  writing  against  him, 
proved  that  those  things  he  did  were  for  lukers  sake  only, 
and  not  for  the  truthe  thogh  he  himself  be' a  person  of  ^he' 
same  predicament,  of  whom  I  muste  say  that  if  felony  be 
honesty,  then  he  may  for  his  behaviore  be  takeif  for  a  law-' 
ful  witness  against  so  good  men.'*    ' 

It  will  take  from  the  credit  of  this  narrative  to  observe,^ 
that  our  author  was,  after  this  time,  servant  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  a  messenger  of'  the  queen's  bed-cham'ber, 
posts  which  he  would  scarcely  have  beld  had  his  character 
been  so  infamous  as  is  represented  above. 

This  author)  of  whom  Tarious  paiticulars,  with  speci- 
mens of  his  works,  may  be  seeii  in  our  authorities,  died  fn 
bis  eightieth  year,  Aug.  10,  1634,  and  was'  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Stephen,'  Coleman-street,  with  a  mo- 
nument, on  which  he  is  styled  citizen -and  draper  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  learned  antiquary.-  Itappears'that  hecollebted 
the  arms  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  lately  transferr^ 
from  sir  Simeon  Stuart's  library  to  ttie  British  Museum  « 

Vol.  XXII.  Ll 
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9fa  was  IB  ^18  the  editor  of  a  reprint  of  Stew's  **  Survey 
of  London,"  with  additions.  *  ,     .  .       i  .1 

MUJIDINUa,  or  MONDINO,  a  physician  deservedly 
celebrated  in  the  dark  ages,  was  bom  at  Milan,  acconling 
to  Freind  and  Pouglas,  and  Bouriahed  early  in  tlie  four- 
teentb  century.     He  held  the  professorship  of  medicine  at 
Bologna  in  1316,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation 
tbrongbout  luly,  principally  for  his  anatooucal  pursuitit 
ij  which,  however,  Eloy  thinks  be  shewed  more  zeal  than 
success,  although  he  was  the  6rst  among  the  moderns  who 
<)isg4(cted  human  bodies.    He  was  the  author  of  a  work, 
entitled  "  Anatomia  omnium  bumani  Corporis  mtenornm 
Menabrorum,"  first  printed  at  Pavia  in  1478,  m  fol  re- 
printed  at  l#ast  fourteen  times,  the  last  m  1638,  l2mQp 
with  various  commentaries.    It  is  a  methodical  treatise, 
very  copious  upoU  the  su^ect,  of  .the  viscera,  m  rtie  d«. 
scription  of  wJiiich  he  introduced  many  origmal  observe^ 
tioas,  but  passes  lightly  over  the  subject  of  the  nerves  and 
Uood-vessels.    With  ^\  iu  errors,  which  are  very  cppi<MW> 
it  conferred  a  real  benefit  on  the  infant  science,  and  the 
slattttjesof  Paduat  and  some  other  medical  schools  of  Italy, 
prohibited  the  ese  of  every  other  work,  as  a  text-book  for 
the  studenu  of  anatomy.     Mundinus  died  at  Bologna, 
Aug.  30,  1318,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Vital-' 
MUNICH  (Buac»4BJX  CHltiSTOPHftR),  a  celebrated  mi- 
litary officer,  was  born  at  New  Huntorf,  iu  the  county  of 
6ldeoburgh,  in  1 683,     Ha  was  the  son  of  a  Damsb  officer^ 
and  received  ae  excellent  education.    When  only  seven- 
teen he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesae 
Darmstadt.     He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Landau,  and 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  duke  of  Marlbocougb  and 
mrince  Eugene^   He  was  always  remarkable  for  his  bravery^ 
for  which,  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant-coloneL    In  1716  he  quitted  the  Hessian,  and 
entered  into  the  Poliah  service;  but,  in  1721,  on  some 
disgust^  he  went  intp  Russia,  and  was  honourably  received 
by  Peter  I.    After  m^y  o^ces  of  trust  in  the  army  aod 
state^  be  was  made  a  mar^l  by  the  empress  Anne,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  war-depurtment ;  and,  in  1737-8, 
9e>ved  with  great  succesa  against  the  Turks.    Soon  aftec 
the  death  of  the  empress^  not  being  appointed  generalifr* 

>  SiDS.  Dram.^Wartoii»t  Hbt.  of  Poetry.— RlUoiPi  BtbL  PpcI,— BiWIft- 
#mpher»  v«b.  I.  mmI  II. 
*  Bl^STf  XNot.Hjit.4tlMkiM.— Prand's  Hitt.  of  ^lytio* 
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ainQo  as  be  expected,  be  resigned  bis  employments,  but 
remained  Hi  Russia,  tbougb  strongly  invked  to  the  court 
of  Prussia.  In  1741  be  was  arrested,  by  order  of  £iiaii« 
beth,  and,  when  examined,  was  so  disgusted  by  the  ques-« 
tions  proposed  to  him,  that  be  desired  bis  judges,  who  np* 
peared  resolved  to  convict  him,  to  put  down  tbe  answers 
they  wished  him  to  make,  and  he  would  sign  them.  He 
was  thus,  after  a  mock  trial,  condemned  to  lose  his  life ; 
but  Elizabeth  changed  this  into  perpetual  imprisonment, 
which  he  suffered  for  twenty  years  at  Pelim  in  Siberia.  At 
tbe  accession  of  Peter  III.  an  order  arrived  for  his  release, 
which  so  affected  him  that  he  fainted  away.  Departing  for 
Petersburgh,  be  appeared  there  in  tbe  same  sbeep-skta 
dress  he  had  worn  during  his  captivity.  The  emperor  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  and  restored  him  to  bis  former 
rank.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Peter  and  Catharine  till 
tbe  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  October  1767^  at 
the  age  of  eighty -five.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and 
possessed  many  and  distinguished  virtues,  but  he  was  not 
without  his  defects.  His  faults,  however,  scarcely  injured 
any  but  himself,  but  bis  excellencies  were  of  vast  benefit  to 
Hussia.  He  favoured  literature,  and  frequented  the  com- 
pany of  learned  men.  He  was  acquainted  with  tbe  arts, 
for  which  he  bad  a  considerable  taste,  but  he  distinguished 
himself  most  as  a  general,  and  by  bis  knowledge  of  tactics: 
he  has,  however,  been  accused  of  exercising  too  much 
severity  to  those  who  were  under  bis  command.  It  is  said 
that  a  system  of  fortifications,  and  some  other  writings  of 
count  Munich's  have  been  published,  but  we  have  not  met. 
with  them  in  this  country,  nor  with  a  life  of  bim  published 
in  German  at  Oldenburgh  in  1803.  ■ 

MUNOZ  (John  Baptist),  a  Spanish  historian,  was  born 
in  1745  at  Museros,  a  village  near  Valentia,  and  studied 
ID  tbe  university  of  Madrid.  From  bis  earliest  years  be 
discovered  a  taste  superior  to  what  was  inculcated  in  tbe 
Usual  course  of  academic  studies,  and  made  uncommon 
progress  in  tbe  sciences  and  in  polite  literature.  At  tbe 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  wrote  prefaces  to  the  Ebetoric  of 
Louis  of  Grenada,  and  tbe  Logic  of  Vemei,  in  both  which 
he  displayed  great  erudition.  He  was  afterwards,  doubt- 
less from  having  turned  bis  thoughts  to  that  branch,  ip* 
ppinted  by  governfnent  cosmographer  of  the  Indies^  tod 

*  Diet.  Hift— Cs«e'«  T^TtU  m  Pirfaiid,  AU. 
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fiUed  this  office  with  distinguished  ability,  untiKthe  prime 
minister  Galvez^-by  order  of  the  king,  employed  him  on  a 
history  of  America.  This  undertaking  he  commenced  ict 
1779,  and  obtained  access,  not  only  to  a\\  the  papers  and 
documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  India  depart- 
ment at  Madrid,  and  in  the  Escurial,  but  likewise,  on  a 
farther  recommendation  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  to  all  the 
public  and'  private  libraries  at  Simancas,  Seville,  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  Grenada,  &c.  &c.  and  even  ia  the 
Torre  di  tombo  at  Lisbon,  and  other  places  to  which  pre- 
ceding writers  had  not  obtained  access.  This  research 
occupied  above  five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  col- 
lected a  vast  mass,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  of 
origihal  and  hitherto  undescribed  documents,  letters  of 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  Ximenes,  &c.  from  which  he  com- 
posed his  "  Historia  del  nuo\-o  Mondb,"  published  at  Ma- 
drid, 1795,  in  fol.  and  which  is  known  in  this  country  by 
a  translation  published  in  1797,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  This  vo- 
lume  is  divided  into  six  books;  in  the  first  two  the  author 
describes  the  imperfect  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  ancients ;  the  accessions  which  it  received  in 
the  middle  ages ;  the  voyages  of  discovery  made  by  the* 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  previously  to  the  time 
of  Columbus,  with  the  circumstances  that  produced  his 
conjectures  respecting  the  existence  of  a  new  continent, 
&c.  The  third  and  remaining  books  commence  and  con* 
tinue  the  histoi;y  of  his  discoveries  to  1500.  More  of  this 
work,  however,  has  not  appeared.  The  author,  we  are 
told,  had  finished  nearly  three  books  of  the  second  volume, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  19,  1799,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  has  had  a  successor,  for  which  perhaps  the 
subsequent  political  state  of  his  country  may  account.  Be- 
fore this  he  acquired  grieat  reputation  by  bis  other  works ; 
namely,  1.  <<  De  recto  philosophiae  recentis  in  theologia 
U9U,  dissertatio,'*  Valeut  1767.  2.  "  De  scriptorum  gen- 
tilium  lectione,  et  profanarum  disciplinarom  studiis  ad 
Christianaspietatisnormam'exigendis,"  ibid.  1768.  3^.  **ln- 
stitotiories  philosophies^,"  ibid.  1768.  4.  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristode,*'  &c.  1768,  &c.* 

BWJNSTER  (Sebastian),  an  eminent  German  divine 
and  mathebiatician,  was  born  at  Inghelheim  in  i489 ;  and, 
at  fourteen  commenced  his  studies  at  Heidelberg.    Two 

;  Diet.  Hitt.— BriUih  Critic,  vol  III. 
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years  after,  be  entered  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers, 
where  he  laboured  assiduously ;  yet  did  .not  content  him 
self  with  the  studies  relating  to  his  profession^  but  applied 
himself  also  to  mathematics  and  cosmography.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  a  <^  Chaldee  Grammar  and  Lexi- 
con 'y^  and  grave  the  world,  a  short  time  after,  a  /*  Talinu- 
dic  Dictionary/*  He  went  .afterwards  to  Ba^il,  and  suc- 
ceeded Pelicanus,  of  whom  he  had  learned  Hebrew,  in 
the  professorship  of  that  language.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  attached  himself  to  Luther,  but  meddled  little  in 
the  controversies  of  the  age,  employing  his  time  and  at- 
tention chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Ori- 
ental languages,  mathematics,  and  i\atural  philosophy.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  works  on  these  subjects,  of 
which  the  principal  is  a  Latin  version  .from  the  Hebrew  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with'  learned  notes, 
printed  at  Basil  in  1534  and  1546.  This  is  thought  more 
faithful  than  the  versions  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Monta- 
nus;  and  his  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he 
dwells  a  little  too  loqgupon  the  explication^  of  the  rabbins. 
For  this  version  he  was  called  the  German  Esdras,  as  he 
was  the  German  Strabo  for  an  ^^  Universal  CosQiogr^pby," 
in  six  books,  which  he  printed  at  Basil  in  1550.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  treatise  on  dialling,  in  fol.  1536,  in  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  art  of  dialling ;  a  transhation 
of  Josepbus  into  Latin ;  ^'  TabulsB  novs  &d  geo||^  Ptole- 
msBi^*'  *^  Rudimenta  mathematica,"  Slc.  He  wm  a  paci- 
fic, studious,  retired  man,  and,  Dupin  allows,  one  of  the 
most  able  men  that  embraced  the  reformed  religion..  For 
this  reason  Beza  and  Verheiden  have  placed  b>n^  among 
the  heroes  of  the  reformation,-  althoi^gb  he  wrote  nothing 
expressly  on  the  subject.  He  died  at  Basils  of  the  plague^ 
May  23,  1552.'. 

MUNTZER.    ^eMUNCER. 

MURATORI  (liEWis  Anthony),  a  learned  Italian  an- 
tiquary, and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writersof  his  age 
and  country,  was  born  at  Vignola  in  the  duchy  of.Modena, 
Oct.  21,  1672.  He  was  educated  at  Modena,  and  his  in- 
clination leading'  him  to  the  church,  as  .a  profession,  he 
went  through  the  regular  courses  of  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity, but  without' neglecting  polite  litlratu re,  to  which  he 

'  Dupin. — Bea©  Icones.— Verheiden.— Morcri.—Hullon*i  Dict.^Blouni*s 
Ceotura. — Saxii  Ooomast. 
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wftf  eariy  attached.  Bocebini  neooaimended  tbe  ecokm* 
asrical  writers  to  his  atleatbis  aad  he  at  length  heeame 
so  devoted  to  general  reading,  at  to  |»y  littte  attentien  t» 
bis  destined  prcrfbssion.  In  16d5,  the  biowledge  of  hooka 
which  he  had  accamolatedy  procured  him  the  place  of  oae 
of  the  librarians  of  the  oekbrated  AmbnMian  cotteetioo  at 
Milan ;  and  althoogh  he  had  by  thia  time  received  his  doc- 
tor'a  degree  and  been  adoMited  into,  ordevs^  it  was  now 
that  he  entered  upon  that  course  of  study  and  research 
which  distinguished  him  in  future  life.  Bia  irst  publica- 
tion was  vols.  I  and  11.  of  his  <>  Aneedota  Latina,**  printed 
at  Milan  in  1697  an4  I6M9  4^.  In  170ahe  went  to  Mo- 
4eiia  to  take  possession  of  the  oflBoe  of  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  home  of  Sste^  and  that  of  Ubrariati  to  the 
duke  of  Modena^  bis  patron.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
j^earsy  with  the  exception  of  an  interruption  occasioned  by 
the  war  in  1709^  when  the  Frenob  took  possession  of  Mo- 
dena.  The  same  year  that  he  came  here  he  waa  editor  of 
^¥ita  et  Rime  di  Carle  M.  Maggi^*'  printed  at  Milan, 
5  Tola,  and  in  1709  published  his  **  Primi  disegni  delta 
Bepublica  Letterariad^Italia;'*  tbbwaafblkiwed  by  ^  Pn>- 
legomena,  fce.  in  Mbmmy  cui  titnlusi  Eluoidatio  Augus- 
tfaiians»  de  divina  gim^  doetrinss,'*  Coiogn^  1705 ;  ^  Let- 
tere  ai  generosi  e  coitesi  Letterati  d'italia^**^  Veoice»  1705; 
^^  Delia  PerfetU  Poctia  Itaiiana,  Ac*^  2  vols,  a  very  io- 
gtaious^lisiertadon  on  Italian  poed^^  which  oecasioned  a 
prohmged'eontrovetay,  now  no  longer  interssting.  Twxk 
editions,  howeverv  were  afterwarda  published,  with  eriiieal 
notes  by  Mvini,  the  one  in  HM^  9  vols.  4<ot  and  the 
oiher,  which  is  esteeiwed  the  best,  ii>  1 748.  He  published 
also  at  Bologna  itt  mo'h,  <<  LeUera  in*  disesa  del  March. 
9-.  G.  Orsi;'*  and*  ^  Introdlisiene  alle  pnci  private**  Mo- 
dena,  1708.  In  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  vvrite 
under  the  assumed  name  o#  bamiodo  Pritanio,  *^  Rifleesioni 
SDpra  if  boonrgosto^,  8lc«"  of  which  wseo^n^  part  appeared 
at  Naples  in  Hri5.  Aiher  this  appeared,  under  his  proper 
name,  '^Osservaaiom-  sopra  una  lettera  incitohrta^  il  do- 
minio  tempoiale  delW  sede  A|KiBtalica  sopm  la  dtu  *dt 
Gomacchio,"  &€.  Modena,  r708 ;  and  **  Epistob  ad  J^. 
Albert.  Fabricinm,'*  1709.  In  this  last  year  he  pnUisbed 
another  of  hi»  valuable  eeitections  vnder  the  titie-  of 
<*  Anecdou  Grseca,*'  Gr.  &  LaL  4to,  which,  as  well  as  his 
<<  Anecdou  Latina,'*  (completed  in  4  vols,  at  Padua^  1713> 
were  taken  firom  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosikn  library.     He  pulw 
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liahed  dao  before  17  i  3  some  other  works  oT  lesser  Vtlue, 
which,  however,  showed  bow  intense  hts  Ubours  were,  fot 
he  bad  accepted  of  some  preferments  in  the  church,  ihft 
duties  of  which  be  performed  with  great  assiduity,  and  wal 
particufaurly  distinguished  for  his  humane  care  of  the  poor, 
who  indeed  shared  the  gteater  part  of  the  profits  of  bil 
benefices,  and  the  rest  went  to  the  repairs  or  furniture  of 
the  churebes  under  bis  care. 

In  1715  and  1716  be  visited  various  libraries  in  tuly,  b 
order  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  the  house  of  Este, 
And  that  of  Brunswick  which  arose  from  it.  in  Leibnit2*g 
works  we  find  a  Latin  epistle  which  Muratori  addressed  to 
bim  about  171 1,  on  the  connection  between  the  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Este;  and  be  was  encouraged  in  his  present 
inquiries  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  by  George  I.  king 
of  Great*Britain.  The  resuk  of  bis  labours  appeared  in  9 
▼ok.  fol.  under  the  title  of  "  Del  TAnticbita  Estense  et 
Italiane,''  Modena,  1717^1740.  His  publications  on 
other  subjects,  in  almoft  eveij  bruich  of  literature,  were 
exceedin|^  numerous ;  but  referring  to  Fabroui's  copious 
catalogue,  it  may  be  tuflicietit  in  this  phce  to  notice  only 
those  on  which  bis  fane  is  chiefly  founded,  and  which  ar^ 
•till  in  demand  by  scholars  and  antiquaries.  These  are, 
1.  *^  Liturgia  Romana  vetus,  ttia  Sacramentaria  complec- 
tens,*»  Venice,  1748,  2  vols.  fol.  «.  ^DeParadiso,  reg- 
nique  celestb  gloria  liber,  adversus  Burnetii  librum  de 
statu  mortuorum,"  Verona,  1738,  4to.  8.  '' Antiquitates 
Italics  medii  ssvi,  post  declinationem  Romani  imperii  ad 
ann.  1500,'*  Milan,  1738—^2,  6  vols.  fol.  Of  this  there 
is  an  edition  printed  at  Arezzo,  1780,  in  17  Vols.  4to.  It 
contains  many  curious  dissertations  on  the  manners,  go- 
vernment, religion,  8tc.  of  the  Italitos  of  the  darker  ages, 
with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chronicles,  kc.  4. 
*^  Rerum  Itidicarum  Scriptores  prtecipui  ab  anno  araft 
Christ.  J},  ad  MD."  ibid.  1723—51,  25  vols,  usually  bound 
in  28  or  29,  fol.  .  Complete  copies  of  this  van  work  are 
not  easily  met  wkb.  Tartini*8  supplement,  in  2  vols.  foL 
174g.^70,  and  Mittarelli*^  <^  Accessiones  ad  script  rerum 
Italic.''  1771,  are  necessary  to  the  collection.  Gibbon  re* 
marks  that  a  volume  of  chronological  and  alphabetical  table* 
is  still  wanting,  tbe  work  being  in  a  disorderly  and  confused 
state.  5.  *<  Novus  Thesaurus  veterum  Inscriptiooum," 
Milan,  1739—42,  4  vols.  fol.  This  requires  Donati's 
<<  Supplement"  published  at  Lucca„  1765,,  2  vols.  fpL  or. 
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with  ^he  title  of  **  Veterum  lDtcriptionui&.Gr..et  Lat  no* 
vissimus  thesaurus,"'  177^,  2  vols.  foL  6..  <^  Disseruzioui 
sopra  le  autichita  Italiana,  da  Lod.  An^  Muratori,  opera 
postuma  data  in  luce  da  Giau.  Fran.  Soii  Muratori,"  (bis  ne- 
phew) Milan,  1751,  3  vols.  4to.  This  has  been  thrice 
reprinted,  in  4to  and  8vo.  It  is  a  free  translation  of  .the 
**  Antiquitates  Italics  inedii  sevi,"  by  the  author.  7. 
<<  Annali  d* Italia  dal  principio  dell*  era  volgare,  sino  all* 
anno  1749,"  Milan,  1744-^-49,  12  vols.  4to.  Of  this  also 
there  have  been  several  editions  and  a  continuation.  The 
Venetian  and  Florentine  catalogues  mention  an  edition  of 
Mura^ori's  whole  works  (we  presume  those  only  that  are 
original)  which  was  begun  in  1790  at  Venice,  and  extends 
to  43  vols.  8vo;  and  another  printed  at  Arezzo^  1767 — SO, 
in  36  vols.  4to. 

Among  the  many  subjects  which  engaged  the  pen  of  this 
laborious  writer,  was  that  of  religion,  in  which  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  excite  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  but 
although  this  involved  him  in  temporary  controversies,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  into  very  serious 
trouble.  Hav'mg  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself 
to  pppe  Benedict  IV.  he  appears  to  have  succeeded,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  that  pontiff.  He  was  enabled  by  a 
course  of  temperance  to  enjoy  good  health  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  felt  little  decay  until  a.  few 
months  before  bis  death,  Jan.  21,  1750,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  .  During  the  period  of  his  authorship  he  en- 
joyed a  most  extensive  reputation,  principally  as  an  anti- 
quary, and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  naany  learned  societies,  and  was  chosen  into 
our  royal  society  as  early  as  17 17.  He  has  been  called  the 
Montfaucon  of  Italy,  and  ranks  with  that  eminent  antiquary, 
as  having  performed  the  most  important  services  to  the  his- 
tory of  bis  country.'  •  ^  ,.  . 
,'  MURETUS  (Marc  Anthony),  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  critic,  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and 
born  at  Muret,  a  village  near  Limoges,  in  France,  April 
1 1,  1526.  We  know  not  uho  were  his  masters,  nor  what 
the  place  of  his  education ;  but  it  was  probably  Limoges. 
Bencius,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  him,  and  BuUart  say 

*  Life  by  his  nephew,  Venice,  1736.— BDd  by  Breuna,  inFabroui's  coUecUop, 
to!.  X. — Saxii' Oaonuift. 
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that  he. spent  his  youth  at  Agen.  where  be  had  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  for  bis  preceptor ;  but  Joseph  Scaliger,  his 
son,  denies  this,  and  aiBrms  that  Muretus  was  eighteen 
when  he  first  came  to  Agen,  to  see  his  father.  He  adds, 
that  he  passed  on  thence  to  Auch,  where  he  began  to  teach 
in  the  archiepiscopal  college,  and  to  read  lectures  upon 
Cicero  and  Terence.  After  some  stay  in  this  place,  he 
went  to  Villeneuve ;  wheire  he  was  employed  by  a  rich 
merchant  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  taught  Latin  in  a  public  school.  Two  years  after  his 
settling  here,  he  went  to  Agen,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scaliger, 
who  had  the  highest  opinion  and  affection  for  hiiPt  and  who 
ever  kept  up  a  most  intimate  correspondence  with  him. 
He  removed  from  Villeneuve  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Poic- 
tiers,  from  Poictiers  to  Bourdeaux  in  1 547,  and  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  Paris  again  in  1552.  This  year  be  recited  in  the 
church  of  the  Bernardins,  his  first  oration,  **  De  dignitate 
ac  prsestantia  studii  theologici  ;^'  and  this  year  also  he 
printed  his  poems,  entitled  <^  Juvenilia;''  from  the  dedi* 
cation  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  taught  at  that  time  phi* 
losophy  and  civil  law. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  year  after,  that  be  was  accused 
of  a  detestable  crime,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Sbame^ 
and  the  fear  of  punishment,  affected  him  so,  that  he  resolved 
to  starve  himself  to  death  ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  this 
by  his  friends,  who  laboured  to  procure  bis  release,  and 
after  much  pains^  effected  it.  He  could  not,  however, 
continue  any  longer  at  Paris,  and ,  therefore  withdrew  to 
Tboulouse,  where  he  read  lectures  in  civil  law.  But  here 
he  was  exposed  to  fresh  suspicions;  and  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  at  Paris  being  renewed,  be  again  fled 
in  1554,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burned  in  effigy. 

He  now  retifed  to  Italy,  and  falling  sick  at  a  town  in 
Lombardy,  he  applied  to  a  physician,  who,  not  under- 
standing his  case,  called  a  consultation.  As  they  did  not 
know  Muretus,  and  fancied  him  too  ignorant  to  understand 
JLatin,  they  consulted  a  long  time  in  that  language,  upon 
the  application  of  some  medicine  which  was  not  in  the 
way  of  regular  practice;  and  agreed  at  last  to  try  it  upon 
^  Muretus,  saying,  "  Faciamus  periculum  in  corpore  vili ;" 
^'  L6t  us  make  an  experiment  upon  this  mean  subject.'' 
This  threat  is  said  to  have  so  far  effected  a  cure,  that  he 
paid  his  host,  and  set  forwards  on  his  journey,  as  soon  as 
they  were  withdrawn.     This  story  is  told  somewhat  dif- 
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ferenily  in  the  first  Tolaoie  of  the  <<  Blenagiana.**  Be 
spent  several  years  at  Padua  and  YeDice,  and  taugbt  the 
jfonth  in  those  cities.  Joseph  Scaliger  says  that  the  charge 
ahoTe^mentioned  was  renewed  at  Venice,  but  others  can* 
tioD  ns  against  Scaliger's  reports,  who  bad  a  private  piqne 
against  Moretus  on  the  following  account.  Maretas  had 
composed  for  his  amusement  some  verses  entitled  '^  Attins 
et  Trabeas;**  which  Scaliger  supposing  to  be  ancient^ 
eited  under  the  name  of  **  Trabeas,''  in  hb  notes  opon 
^  Varro  de  Re  Rustica ;''  but,  finding  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  imposed  on,  he  removed  them  from  the  second 
edition  of  his  <*  Varro  ;**  and,  to  be  revenged  on  Muretaa^ 
substituted  in  their  place  the  following  distich  against 
him  : 

*^Qm  ilgids  iismmas  evsserat  ante  Toloss 
ifimtoBy  fbmos  vendi^t  iBe  mihL*' 

Moretus  was  thirty-four,  when  the  cardinal  Hippciite 
d^st  called  him  to  Gtome,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
dirdinal  Francis  de  Toumon,  and  took  him  into  his  ser* 
vice :  and  from  that  time  his  oonduct  was  such  as  to  pro- 
cure him  universal  regard.  In  1562  he  attended  his  pa* 
Iron,  who  was  going  to  France  in  quality  of  a  legate  1  la- 
tere ;  but  did  not  return  with  him  to  Home,  bmng  pre- 
vailed on  to  read  public  lectures  at  Parii  upon  Aristotle's 
^*  Ethics;''  which  be  did  with  singular  applanae  to  1567. 
After  that,  he  taught  the  civil  law  for  four  years,  with  a 
precision  and  elegance  not  conmion  with  the  Uwyets  of  Us 
time.  Joseph  Scalifi;er  assures  us  that  he  had  taken  the 
degrees  in  this  faculty  at  Ascoli.  It  is  related  as  a  parti- 
enlarity  in  the  life  of  Muretus,  that  when  he  first  began  to 
read  law  lectures  at  Tboulouse,  he  was  so  very  indiflimiitly 
qualified  foir  the  province  he  had  undertaken,  as  to  pro- 
voke the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  pnpil^  which  be 
afterwardir  changed  into  admiration,  by  a  very  consummate 
knowledge  in  bis  profetfsion.  He  spent  the  reinainder  of 
his  life  in  teaching  the  belles-lettres,  and  eirplaining  die 
Latin  authors.  In  1376  he  entered  into  orders,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  devoted  himself  with  seal  to  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety.  James  Thomasins,  in  a  preface  to  some 
works  of  Muretus,  printed  at  Leipsic,  says,  that  this  learned 
man  was  a  Jesuit  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life ;  but  for  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation.  He  died  at  Paris,  June 
4,  1585,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Rooke, 
(which  title  he  his  placed  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  pieces) 
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ptohMj  by  poM  Gregory  XIIL  who  etteemed  him  very 
b^lj,  and  CDnmned  miny  faroors  on  him. 

His.  works  were  ooUected,  and  printed  in  5  rols.  Svo^ 
ttt  VeroBa,  in  1727 — 30;  a  selection  from  them  by  Cbe» 
cotius,  in  1741 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  learned 
ituhnkeniusy  printed  at  Leydeo,  in  1789,  4  vols.  8vo. 
They  consist  of  orations,  poems,  epistles,  yarions  readings^ 
and  translations  of  Greek  authors,  Aristotle  in  particular. 
He  composed  with  great  purity  and  elegance ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced his  orations  with  a  grace  which  charmed  his 
bearers.  His  poems,  which  hare  been  highly  applauded, 
were,  as  already  noticed,  published  under  the  title  of 
•*  Juvenilia,"  at  Paris,  in  1552,  and  were  reprinted  ifi 
Latin  and  French,  in  1682.  He  was  the  editor  of  several 
of  the  classics,  which  he  enriched  with  notes.  All  hit 
works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin,  but  they  are  now 
thought  to  be  more  crediuble  to  bis  judgment  than  his 
genius. ' 

MURILLIO  <DoN  Bartolome  Estivan),  one  of  th# 
most  pleasing  painters  Spain  ever  produced,  was  bom  >t  .  y 
Pilas,  near  Seville,  in  1613,  and  became  a  disciple  of  /  ^  / 
Juan  del  Castillo,  whose  favourite  subjects  were'  ftiirs  and 
markets ;  of  which  Murillo  painted  many  pictures  before 
be  left  him  to  go  to  Madrid.  There  he  studied  and  qopied 
the  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  in  the  royal 
palaces,  and  the  houses  of  the  uobBity;  and  hav|ng^very 
much  advanced  himself  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
bis  art,  returned  to  Seville,  where  he  was  employed  to 
paint  for  most  of  the  principal  churches  there,  as  well  as 
at  Granada,  Cadiz,  and  Conlova.  The  style  of  Murillio 
is  his  own.  He  copied  his  objects  from  nature,  but  com* 
bined  them  ideally ;  that  is,  his  back-grounds  are  generally 
confused  and  indistinct,  and  the  parts  very  much  blended 
together,  with  a  loose  pencil  and  indeterminate  execu- 
tion ;  but  most  of  them  have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and 
perhaps  the  principal  objects  acquire  a  degree  of  finish 
and  beauty  from  this  very  circumstance.  An  instance 
may  be  recollected  in  his  very  pleasing  picture  of  the  good 
shepherd,  an  excellient  copy  of  which  is  at  the  marquis  of 
8taffbrd*s  gallery.  But  it  was  in  small  pictures  of  familiar 
life  thait  this  artist  most  completely  succeeded,  for  in  bis 
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large  pictures,  skilfully  wrdugbt  as  they  are,  be  does  not 
appear  to  have  penetraJ^.  t(|o.  arcan^t  of  grandeur  oTr  style  ; 
but  in  the  amiable  and  tender  sentiments  which  are  ex.- 
pressed  by  the  silent  acitioiis  of  the.human  features,  he  was 
eminently  successful.     He  died  in  1683.' 

MURPHY,  (Arthur),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Clooniquio,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, in  Ireland,  Dec.  27,  1727.  His  father,  Richard 
Murphy,  who  was  a  merchant,  perished  in  1729,  in  one  of 
his  own  trading- vessels  for  Philadelphia,  probably  in  a  vio- 
lent storm,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  its 
passengers  or  crew,  ever  transpired.  From  this  time  the 
care  of  the  subject  of  the  present  article  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  who,  in  1735,  removed,  with  her  children,  to  Loo- 
don  ;  but  Arthur  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  the  English 
college  at  St.  Omer^s,  where  he  remained  six  years  *,  and 
made  very  extraordinary  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
love  for  which  he  retained  all  his  life,  and  particularly  im- 
proved his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  classics.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1744,  he  resided  with  his  mother 
till  August  1747,  when  lie  was  sent  to  Cork,  to  an  uncle 
Jeffery  French,  in  whose  counting-house  he  wa^  employed 
till  April  1749.  After  this  his  uncle  destined  him  to  go  to 
Jamaica  to  overlook  a  large  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
that  island ;  but  his  inclination  was  averse  to  business  of 
every  kind,  and  he  returned  to  his  mother  in  London,  ia 
1751.  Here  he  either  first  contracted,  or  began  at  least 
to  indulge,  his  predominant  passion  for  the  theatre,  although 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Ironside  and  Belchier, 
bankers.  In  October  1752,  he  published  the  first  nuniiber 
of  "  The  Gray's-Inn  Journal,"  a  weekly  paper,  which  he 
continued  for  two  years,  and  which  served  to  connect  him 
much  with  dramatic  performers  and  writers,  as  well  as  to 
make  him  known  to  the  public  as  a  wit  and  a  critic.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  was  much  disappointed  in  not 
finding  his  name  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  the  more  so  as 
he  had  contracted  debts,  in  faith  of  a  good  legacy,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  pounds.  In  this  embarrassed  sute, 
by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Foote,  he  went  on  the  stage, 
and  appeared  for  the  first  tim^  in  the  character  of  Othello. 
In  one  season,  by  the  help  of  strict  economy,  he  paid  off 
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his  debts,  and  bad  at  tbe  end  of  the  year  four  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  With  this  sum  he  determined  to 
quit  the  stage^  on  which,  as  a  performer,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  person,  and  good  judgment,  he 
made  no  very  distinguished  figure,  and  never  used  to  be 
more  offended  than  when  reminded  of  this  part  of  his 
career. 

He  now  determined  to  study  the  law;  but  on  his  first 
application  to  the  society  of  the  Middle-Temple,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  refused  admission,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  acted  on  the  stage;  but  was  soon  after,  in  1757, 
received  as  a  member  of  Lincoln*s-Inn.  In  this  year  he 
was  engaged  in  a  weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Test,"  un- 
dertaken chiefly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Hol- 
land, which  ceased  on  the  overthrow  of  the  administration 
to  which  his  lordship  was  attached.  This  paper  was  an- 
swered by  Owen  Ruff  bead,  in  the  "Contest.**  During 
his  study  of  the  law,  the  stage  was,  either  frohi  inclination 
or  necessity,  his  resource;  and  in  the  beginning'of  1758, 
he  produced  the  farce  of  "  The  Upholsterer,"  which  was 
Tery  successful ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
finished  "The  Orphan  of  China,"  which  is  founded  on  a 
dramatic  piece,  translated  from  the  Chinese  language,  ia 
Du  Halde*8  "  History  of  China."  The  muse,  as  he  says, 
"still  keeping  possession  of  him,"  he  produced,  in  J 760 
the  *«  Desert  Island,"  a  dramatic  poem  ;  ''and  his  **  Way  to 
keep  Him,"  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  afterwards  enlarged 
to  five  acts,  the  most  popular  of  all  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions. This  was  followed  by  the  comedy  of  "  All  in  the 
Wrong,"  "  The  Citizen,"  and  "  The  Old  Maid ;"  all  of 
which  were  successful,  and  still  retain  their  rank  among 
acting-pieces.  Having  finished  his  preparatory  law-studies^ 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity-Term,  1762.  About 
this  time,  he  engaged  again  in  political  controversy,  bj- 
writing  "The  Auditor,"  a  periodical  paper,  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Wilkes's  "  North-Briton ;" 
but  in  this  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  neither  pleasing 
the  public,  nor  deriving  much  support  from  those  on  whose 
behalf  he  wrote.  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  who  were  asso- 
ciated in  politics,  contrived  to  throw  a  degree  of  ridiciile 
on  Murphy's  labours,  which  was  fatal.  Murphy  appearing 
to  his  antagonists  to  meddle  with  subjects  which  he  did 
not  understand,  they  laid  a  trap  to  make  him  discover 
his  want  of  geographical  knowledge,  by  sending  him  a  let- 
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ter  signed  **  Viator/'  boasting  of  the  vast  ^quisttioQ,  by 
lord  Bate's  treatj  of  peace,  of  Florida  to  this  coaDtnT, 
and  representing  that  country  as  peculiarly  rich  in^ii^  for 
domestic  uses,  &c.  This  Arthur  accordingly  inserted, 
with  a  remark  that  *^  h^  gave  it  exactly  as  he  received  it, 
in  order  to  throw  all  the  lights  in  his  power  upop  the  solid 
value  of  the  advantages  procured  by  the  late  negociatioo.'* 
Wilkes  immediately  reprinted  this  letter  in  his  <*  North 
Britain;''  and  the  ^^  Auditor"  found  it  impossible  to  bear  op 
against  the  satires  levelled  at  him  from  all  quarters. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  Mr.  Murphy  went  his  firsts 
the  Norfolk,  circuit ;  but  with  little  success ;  and  afterwarda 
appeared  occasionally  as  a  pleader  in  London,  The  Muse^ 
however,  he  confesses,  ^'  still  had  hold  of  him,  and  occa«- 
sionally  stole  him  away  from  '  Coke  upon  Littleton.'"  la 
bis  law  pursuits  be  continued  till  1787,  when,  tohisgreab 
astonishment,  a  junior  to  him  on  the  Norfolk  cirjcnit  was  a(>« 
pointed  king's  p ounseL  Disappointed  at  this,  be  sold  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn,-  in  July  1788,  and  retired  al« 
together  from  the  bar.  The  intermediate  time,  however^ 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  production  of  his  '<  Three  Weeks 
after  Marriage,"  "  Zenobia,"  "  The  Grecian  Daughter," 
and  other  dramatic  pieces,  generally  acted  with  ^eat  ap^ 
plause,  and  which  are  yet  on  the  stock  list.  After  he  r^H 
tired  from  the  bar  he  bought  a  house  at  Hammersmith, 
and  there  prepared  various  publications  for  the  press,  among 
which,  in  1786,  was  an  edition  of  his  works  colleciively, 
ip  seven  volumes,  octava  Jn  1792,  he  appeared  as  one 
of  the  biographers  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  **  An  Essay  on  bis 
Life  and  Genius ;"  but  this  was  a  very  careless  sketch,  co- 
pied almost  verbatim  from  the  account  of  sir  John  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  Monthly  Review.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  dedicated  to  the  late  Edmund  Burke.  To 
this  work,  which  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  be 
added  **  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tacitus  ;** 
with  historical  supplements  and  frequent  annotations  and 
comments.  Mr.  Murphy  continued  to  write  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  **  Arminius,"  inteiided 
to  justify  the  war  then  carried  on  against  the  ambition  d 
France,  and  which,  with  the  majority  of  the  nation,  he  con- 
sidered as  both  just  and  necessary.  Through  bis  interest 
with  lord  Loughborough,  he  obtained  the  office  of  one  ot 
the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  t$  which^  during  the  last 
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fbree  yaan  of  his  life,  was  added  a  peotion  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  yean  In  bis  latter  days,  after  be  bad  published 
«  **  Life  of  Garrick,"  a  very  sensible  decay  of  mental 
powers  beeame  visible.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  oc* 
casionally  cheered  and  assisted  by  a  few  friends,  until  his 
death,  at  his  lodgings  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18,  1805. 
From  his  biographer*s  account  it  appears  he  had  perfectly 
reconciled  his  nsind  to  the  stroke  of  death  :  when  he  had 
made  bis  will,  and  given  plain  and  accurate  directions  re- 
specting bis  funeral,  he  said,  *^  I  have  been  preparing  for 
my  journey  to  another  region,  and  now  do  not  care  how 
soon  I  take  my  departure.'*  On  the  day  of  his  death  he 
frequently  repeated  the  lines  of  Pope :  • 

''  Tuight,  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  wdcome  death  and  calmly  pass  away." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  alluded  to,  Mr. 
Murpby  was  i^utbor  of  a  translation  of  Sallnst,  which  bos 
appeared  as  a  posthumous  work. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  better  days,  was  a  man  of  elegant 
manners,  and  of  a  well-informed  mind,  rich  also  in  anec- 
dotes of  the  literature  of  his  period,  which  he  related  with 
great  humour  and  accuracy,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  company  of  few  men  was  more  courted,  or  was  in  itself 
more  entertaining.  As  a  dramatic  writer  he  may  be 
deemed  both  fortunate  and  unfortunate ;  fortunate  as  he 
established  a  very  high  character,  and  produced  more  stock 
pieces  than  any  man  of  his  time ;  and  unfortunate,  as  the 
stage  detached  him  from  a  profession  by  which  he. might 
have  attained  ease  and  independence.  The  consciousness 
of  this  had  visible  effects  on  his  temper  in  his  last  years.  It 
was  a  painful  recollection  that  he  bad  lived  to  see  the  com- 
panions and  familiar  friends  of  his  youth  advanced  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  state,  while  be  was  left  to  derive  a 
scanty  support  from  talents  now  in  their  decay.' 

MURRAY  (Jambs),  a  clergyman  of  Scotland,  was  born 
at  Dunkeld  in  that  country,  in  1702,  and  educated  in  the 
Marishal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  in  the  ministry.  Being 
of  a  romantic  tarn  of  mind,  although  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  be  refused  a  living  in  Scotland,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, where,  it  is  said,  bnt  we  know  not  upon  what  autho- 
rity, he  was  made  choice  of  as  an  assistant-preacher  to  the 
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congregation  in  Swallow-street,  Westminster.  But  bi^' 
pulpit-oratory  did  not  acquire  him  popularity,  and  his  sen- 
timents were  rather  disgustful  to  his  hearers.  This  in- 
duced him  to  solicit  the  protection  of  James  late  duke  of 
Athol,  who  took  him  into  his  family,  where  be  wrote  a 
work,  entitled  "  Aletheia,  or  a  System  of  Moral  Truths," 
which  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  2  yols. 
12mo.     He  died  in  London  in  1758,  aged  fifiy-6ve.' 

MURRAY  (William,  earl  of  Mansfield),  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  was  fourth  son  of  David,  earl  of  Storoiont, 
and  was  born  March  2,  1705,  at  Perth,  in  Scotland.  He 
was  brought  to  England  at  the  age  of  three  years,  for  bis 
education,  which  accounts  for  his  always  being  free  from 
the  accent  so  peculiar  in  the  natives  of  that  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster- school,  being  admitted  a 
king^s  scholar  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  During  the 
time  of  his  being  at  school,  heaflforded  proofs  of  his  ability, 
not  so  much  in  poetry,  as  in  declamation,  and  other  exer- 
cises, which  gave  promise  of  the  eloquence  that  grew  up 
to  such  perfection  when  at  the  bar,  and  in  parliament.  At 
the  election  in  May  1723,  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of  those 
scholars  who  were  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  of 
Christ  church  June  18  of  that  year,  where  in  1727,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  king  George  L  he  was  amongst  those  .who 
contributed  their  poetical  compositions,  in  Latin,  on  that 
event 

On  June  26,  1730,  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
and  soon  after  made  a  tour  on  the  continent  On  bb  re- 
turn, he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's-inn ;  and,  in  due 
time,  was  called  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Murray  is  among  those 
rare  insunces  of  persons  who  very  early  attained  to  repu- 
tation and  practice  in  the  profession.  His  taleut  was  for 
public  speaking,  which  gave  him  a  superiority  that.enabled 
him  to  rival  and  excel  those  who  were  far  beyond  him  in 
knowledge  aiid  experience.  A  reputation  early  attained 
gives  a  character  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  time  to 
change  or  eradicate.  Mr.  Murray's  premature  success 
created  an  early  impression  that  he  was  more  of  a  speaker 
than  a  lawyer ;  and,  while  he  was  readily  acknowledged  to 
excel  both  old  and  young,  in  the  one  qualification,  the 
world  were  long  unwilling  to  allow  him  an  ascendancy  ia  ' 
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^he  otbef.  His  attachment  to  the  belles  leitres,  and  so- 
.ciety  with  Mr.  Pope  and  other  wits  of  bis  time,  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  idea,  that  little  time  was  left  for  Coke, 
Piowden,  and  the  Year-books.  But  time  and  experience, 
as  they  improved  Mr.  Murray,  gradually  convinced  the 
world,  that  his  mind  was  equally  made  for  jurisprudence 
oi  oratory. 

We  find  him  employed,  so  early  as  1736,  as  an  advocate 
against  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law,  against  the  lord^provost  and  city  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  riotous  murder  of  captain  Porteus.  On 
Nov.  20,  1738,  he  married  lady  Elizabeth  Finch,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea ;  and,  in  November  1742,  he  was 
appointed  solicitor- general  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Strange, 
who  resigned.  He  was  also  chosen  representative  of  the 
town  of  Boroughbridge ;  and  was  afterwards  returned  for 
the  same  place  in  1747  and  17S4.  In  March  1746,  he 
was  appointed  on^  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of 
lord  Lovat  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  his  part  to 
observe  upon  the  evidence  in  reply  to  the  prisoner ;  in  this 
he  displayed  so  much  candour,  as  well  as  so  much  ability^ 
that  he  was  comftlimented  by  the  prisoner  no  less  than  by 
th^  Iprd-chancellor  Talbot^  who  presided  at  the  trial.    , 

In  1753,  a  most  injurious  attack  was  made  upon  Mr. 
Murray^s  character  on  the  following  occasion  :  It  had  been 
said,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  a  person  then  thought  of  for  con- 
siderable preferment,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester, 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Murray,  was  of  Jacobitical 
principles,  and  had  even  drank  the  pretender^s  health  in  a 
company  near  twenty  years  before.  This  story  was  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  Mr.  Pelham«  then  minis* 
ter,  to  write  down  to  Newcastle  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  re« 
corder,  who  was  the  author  of  the  story,  to  learn  the  truth. 
Mr.  Fawcett  answered  this  inquiry  in  an  evasive  manner ; 
but,  in  a  subsequetit  conversation  with  lord  Ravensworth^ 
added,  that  Mr,  Murray  and  Mr.  Stone  had  done  the  same 
several  times.  Lord  Ravensworth  thought,  that,  Mr.  Stone 
holding  an  office  about  the  prince,  such  a  suggestion  as  to 
his  loyalty  and  principles  ought  not  to  be  slighted ;  and  he 
made  it  so  much  a  matter  of  conversation,  that  the  ministry 
advised  the  king  to  have  the  jwhole  inforipation  examined ; 
and  a  proceeding  was  had  in  the,  council,  and  afterwards  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  that  purpose.  When  Mr.  Murray 
heard  of  the  cominittee  being  appointed  to  examine  thtt 
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idle  afllair,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  humbty  to  ac* 
<|Qaiqt  biiDy  thfit,  if  he  should  he  called  hefore  such  a  ui* 
bunal  on  so  scandalous  and  injurious  account,  he  would  re^ 
sign  his  oflSce,  and  would  refuse  to  answer.  It  eame,  how* 
ever,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  oa  the  n^otion  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  on  Jan.  22,  1753,  who  divided  the  hoiise 
upon  it»  but  the  house  was  not  told ;  and  thus  ended  a, 
transactipn,  which,  according  to  lord  Melcombe,  was  <<  the 
worst  judged,  the  worst  executed,  and  the  worst  supported 
point,  he  ever  saw  of  such  expectation.-^ 

On  the  advancement  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder  to  be  chief 

i^ustice  of  the  king's  bench  in  1754,  Mn  Murray  succeeded 
lim  as  attofney-general,  and,  on  his  death  in  Nov.  1756, 
he  succeeded  him  as  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  On 
his  leaving  Lincoln's-inn,  Mr.  Yorke,  soft  of  the  lord  cban* 
ceHor,  made  him  a  com{>liment  of  regret,  in  an  elegant 
apeech,'  which  was  answered  by  Mr. -Murray,  iii  one  which 
abounds  with  panegyric  on  Mr.  Yorke's  father,  the  then 
Chancellor,  whose  merit  he  extols  before  those  of  Bacon, 
Clarendon,  and  Som^rs.  He  was  sworn  into  his  o^Sce  on 
November  8,  and  took  his  seat  on  th^  bench  Nov.  11.  The 
motto  on  his  Serjeant's  ririgs  was  *^  ^ervate  Domum.**  He 
was  immediately  after  created  l|firon  of  Mansfield,  to  him» 
and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body. 

From  the  first  of  his  coming  u^6n  the  bench  of  that 
court,  he  set  himself  to  introduce  regularity,  punctuality, 
^nd  dispatch  in  business.     On  the  fourth  day  after  his  ap- 

£  ointment,  he  laid  it  down,  that,  where  the  court  had  no 
oubt,  they  ought  not  to  put  the  parties  to  the- delay  and 
fexpence  of  a  fiirther  argument.  Sudh  was  the  general 
satisfaction  during  the  time  he  presided  there,  ^at  the 
business  of  the  court  increased  ip  a  way  never  before 
l^nown,  and  yet  was  dispatched  as  had  never  before  been 
keeu,  whether  in  bank,  or  at  nisi  prius.  '^  At  the  sitting 
lor  London  and  Middlesex,'*  says  sir  James  Bnri^owi  in 
the  preface  to  his  Reports,  **  there  are  not  so  few  as  eight 
iiundred  causes  set  down  in  a  year,  and  all  disposed  of^'* 
ftespe^ting  the  business  in  b^nk,  he  s^ys,  ^<  notwith^tand^ 
ing  the  immensity  of  business,  'it  i^  notbrioas^  that^  in 
consequence  of  method,  and  a  very  few  rules,-  #faieh'havii 
been  laid  down  to  prevent  delay  (even  Where  fte  i>artie^ 
themselves  would  willingly  consent  to' it),  nothing;' lioi^ 
^ifjgsincoun:  ypon  the  last  day  of;  the  very' list  term, 
if  we  exclude  stich  motions  of  the  term  as  by  the  d^re  of 
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ifbe  parties  w^t  over  of  coursei  as  peremptories^  th^r^ 
^as  not  a  single  matter  of  any  kind  that  remained  o^de* 
termined,  excepting  one  case  relating  to  the  proprietary 
lordship  of  Maryland,  which  was  professedly  postponed  oh 
account  of  the  present  situation  of  America.  One  mighl; 
dpeak  to  the  same  effect  concerning  the  last  day  of  an^ 
former  term  for  some  years  backward.'*  The  same'  rj5^ 
porter  says,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Periih  and  Bfake^ 
and  the  case  of  Literary  Property,  there  bad  not  been^ 
from  Nov.  6,  1756,  to  May  26,  1776,  a  final  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  court  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  potnt  whiit^ 
Soever;  and  it  is  remarkable  too,  that,  exx:epting  thes^ 
two  cases,  no  judgment  given  during  the  same  period  had 
been  reversed,  either  in  the  exchequer  chaniber,  or  par- 
liament; and  even  these  two  reversals  were  with  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  judges; 
^  During  the  unsettled  state  of  ^e  ministry  fn*1757,  lord 
Mansfield  accepted^  on-  April  9,  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
t^e  exchequer.  At  this  juncture  he  was  the  ineans  of 
eflecting  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  formed  an  admrnlstra^ 
tion  that  carried  to  a  high  point  of  splendour  the  glory  djT 
the  British  arms.  In  the  same  yekr,  on  the  retirement  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  h^  was  offered  the  great  seal,  .which  be 
refused.  '. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  this  noble 
lord  was  marked  as  an  object  of  party  rancour ;  and  he 
coqtinued  exposed  to  the  roost  malicious  slander  and  invecr 
five  for  many  years ;  but  this  made  no  interruption  in  the 
sedulous  attention  he  ever  paid  to  tb^  duties  of  his  oflSce. 
For  oijie  short  period  of  nis  life,  he  shewed  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  goyerjiment.  During  the  administration  of 
lord  Rockingham,  in  1765,  he  opposed  the  bill  for  repeal^ 
ing  thejBtamp-act,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  share 
in  tbe  composition  of  the  protests  on  that  occasion,  though 
he  did  not  sign  them.  ' 

The  affeir  of  Mr.  Wilkes*s  outlawry  was  the  next  thiu^ 
which  brought  upop  this  tloble  person  the  malicious  attacks 
of  party  and  faction.  Whether  this  outlawry  should  be 
reversed  or  not,  was  a  dry  Question  of  law^  upon  the  word- 
ing of  the  record,  and  nothing  could  be  more  remote  froin 
considerations  of  expediency,  and  reasons  of  political  mo- 
ment ;  it  was  a  matter  wholly  clerical,  and  better  under- 
stood by  the  subordinate  bfficers  of  the  court  than  by  mo^t 
6tk  the  bench.    But  this  point  of  special  pleading  was  made 
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an  object  of  much  popular  expectation ;  and,  on  the  da^ 
judgment  was  to  be  given,  not  only  the  *courty  but  the 
whole  of  Westminster-hall,  and  Palace-yard,  were  crowded 
with  anxious  spectators.  .  The  court  bid  made  up  their 
minds  to  reverse  the  outlawry,  so  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  let 
in  to  receive  judgment  on  the  conviction.  Upon  this  occa* 
sipn.lord  Mansfield  took  notice  of  tbe  unusual  appearance 
of  popular  heat  that  had  been  discovered  and  directed 
against  the  judges  of  that  court,  and,  more  especially, 
against  himself,  with  a  manliness  that  will  ever  do  honour 
to  his  character.  He  declared  his  conteoipt  of  all  the 
threats  that  had  been  used  to  intimidate  tbe  court  from 
doing  its  duty.  He  said  that  such  attempts  could  have  no 
effect  but  that  which  would  be  contrary  to  their  intent ; 
leaning  against  their  impression  might  give  a  bias  the  otber 
way ;  but  he  hoped,  and  knew,  that  he  had  fortitude 
enough  to  i]psist  even  that  weakness.  ^*  No  libels,  no 
threats,  nothing  that  has  happened,  nothing  that  can  hap- 
pen, will  weigh  a  feather  against  allowing  the  defendant^ 
upon  tltis  and  every  other  question,  not  only  the  whole  ad« 
Taotage  he  is  entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and  justice, 
but  every  benefit  from  the  .most  critical  nicety  of  form, 
which  any  other  defendant  could  claim  under  the  like  ob* 
jection.  The  only  pffect  I  feel,^^  says  he^  **  is  an  anxiety 
to  be  able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  we  proceed, 
lo  as  to  satisfy  all  mankind,  that  a  flaw  of  form  given  way 
to,  in  this  case,  could  not  have  been  got  over  in  any  other." 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  delivered  the  following 
striking  sentiment :  **  I  honour  the  king,  and  respect  the 
people ;  but  many  things  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either, 
are,  in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that 
which  is  run  after." 

In  Jan.  1770  he  was  offered  the  great  seal,  which  he 
cleclined  ;  and  it  was  put  into  commission  again.  In  Hi- 
lary term,  1771,  be  declined  the  same  offer,  and  it  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Justice  Batburst.  In  1770  an  attack  was 
made  on  this  noble  judicial  character,  both  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  .His  direction  to  the  jury,  in  the 
case  of  WoodfEill,  the  printer,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel,  was  called  in  question ;  but  his  lordship^s  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  whole  court,  stood  its  ground.  On  Oct. 
J 9,  1776,  he  was  made  an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Mansfield,  to  him  and  bis  issue  male;  with 
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femainder  to  Louisa  viscountess  Stormont,  and  to  her 
heirs-male  by  David  viscount  Stormont,  her  husband. 
"  In  the  month  of  June,  1780,  when  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom^  was  exposed,  for  several  days,  to  the  depreda- 
tipns  of  a  banditti,  that  took  advantage  of  the  tumultuous 
assemblies  brought  together  by  the  protestant  association, 
lord  Mansfield  was  made  an  object  of  popular  fury,  and  his 
house  in  Bloohisbury*square,  witb  every  thing  in  it,  was 
burnt.  This  attack  was  so  unexpected,  that  no  preparation 
^as  made  against  it;  and  be  escaped  only  with  his  life. 
This  was  on  Tuesday  night,  June  7 ;  and  he  did  not  appear 
in  court  till  June  14,  the  last  day  of  term.  When  he  took 
his  seat,  Mr.  Douglas  informs  us,  in  his  Reports,  <Uhe  reve- 
rential silence  that  was  observed  was  expressive  of  senti- 
ments of  condolence  and  respect  more  affecting  than  the 
most  eloquent  address  the  occasion  could  have  suggested.'* 
His  lordship  was  entitled,  amongst  others,  to  recover  the 
a'mount  of  his  loss  against  the  hundred.  There  was  also  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  *wbich 
the  treasury  directed  the  surveyor  of  the  board  of  works  to 
apply  to  lord  Mansfield,  as  one  of  the  principal  sufferers, 
requesting  him  to  sute  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  loss: 
but  he  declined  this  offer  of  compensation.  ^'  It  does  not 
become  me,''  says  he,  in  his  answer  to  the  surveyor- 
general,  ^  however  great  the  loss  may  be,  to  claim  pr  ex<* 
pect  reparation  from  the  state." 

From  this  time,  it  seemed,  as  if  popular  odium  had  spent 
its  fury,  and  had  no  longer  any  malice  to  direct  against 
this  noble  person.  Party  rage  seemed  to  be  softened  by 
this  last  act  of  mischief ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  lord  Mansfield  seemed  to  unite  all  parties  in  bne 
uniform  sentiment  of  approbation  and  reverence  for  a  tried 
and  ancient  servant  of  the  public.  The  increase  of  years 
did  not  bring  on  such  infirmities  as  to  disable  him  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  station  till  about  1787 :  these, 
at  length,  bore  so  much  upon  him  that  he  came  to  the 
resolution  to  resign  his  office,  which  be  did  in  the  month 
of  June,  1788.  Upon  that  occasion  the  gentlemen  who 
practised  at  the  bar  of  the  court  where  he  bad  so  long  pre- 
sided, addressed  to  his  lordship  a  letter,  in  which  they^la- 
mented  their  loss,  but  remembered,  witb  peculiar  satis- 
faction, that  his  lordship  was  not  cut  off  from  them  by  the- 
sudden  stroke  of  painful  distemper,  or  the  more  distressing 
•bb  of  those  extraordinary  faculties  which  had  so  long  di9« 
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^inguished  him  among  men  ;  but,  that  it  bad  pleased  God  ttf 
allow  to  the  evening  of  a  useful  and  illostrioin  life  ^be 
pUr^t  enjoyment  t^at  qatture  ^kad  ever  allpued  to  it.  The 
unclouded  refleption$  of.a  superior  and  unfading  fmnd  over 
|Es  varied  eventsr^  and  the  faappy  -consciousness  that  it  had 
^en.  f^ithfuUjF.  and  eminently  ^voted  to  tHe  highest  duties 
Qf>l)uu9an  society,  in  tbfs  most  distinguished  nation  npoii 
^i^tb.  :  They  esipre^sed  n  wish  that  the  season  of  this  h%li 
satisfaction  9)\ght  h^SLt  its  proportion  to  the  len^th^n^ 
day^  of  his  acMvity  and  strength.  This  letter  had  mwf 
signatures,  and  was,  at  the  <tesire  of  Mr.  Bearcroft,  tbf 
^pior  CQunsml  in  that  court,  transmitted  to  the  venerable 
pQ^r  by  Mr.  (pow  Iqrd)  Erskine.  Lord  Mansfield  instantly 
ci^turned  an  answer,  in  which  he  said«  that,  if  he  badgivea 
anjf  si^tisfactii]^,  it  was  owing  to  the  learning  and  caodoqr 
of  the  bar;  the  liberality  and  integrity  of  their  pracuce 
freed  the  ju<ycial  investigation  of  truth  and  justice  from 
4i$culties.  The  m^noty  of  the  assistance  be  had  received 
{roin  them,  aqd  the  deep  impression  which  the  extraor* 
dipary  mark  they  had  now  given  him  of  their  approbatioa 
^n4  ^fkctiooi  had  made  upon  bis  mind,  would  be  a  source 
of  ,pjei^et(ial  ci^tosolation  in  bis  decline  of  life,  under  the 
pres^re  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  made  it  his  du^  to 
i:eiire.v 

«.  Qis ^health  continued  to  decline;  but  his  mental  fa- 
culties remained  to  the  last  very  little  impaired ;  he  was 
glad  to  receive  visitors,  and  talk  upon  the  events  of  the 
t^pie;  Of  the  French  revolution  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  event ;  and,  as  it  was 
without  exaniple,  so  it  was  without  a  prognostic  ;  no  con- 
j^ectures  could  be  formed  of  its  consequences.  He  lived 
m  March  20,  1793,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  bis  age.  He  left  no  children  ;  and  the  earl- 
dom,, which  was  granted  again  by  a  new  patent,  in  1792, 
descended  op  his  nephew,  lord  Stormont,  together  with 
bis  immense  fortune.  His  will  was  dated  April  17,  1782  ;. 
it  was  written  in  his  ov^n  hand,  upon  little  more  than  a 
half  sheet  of  paper.  It  begins  thus :  <<  When  .  it  shall 
please  Almighty  God  to  call  me  to  that  state,  to  which,  of 
all  I  now  enjoy,  I  can  carry  only  the  satisfaction  of  my 
own  conacieooe,  and  a  full  reliance  on  his  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  t  d^ire  that  my  body  may  be  interred  a$ 
privately  as  may  be ;.  and,  out  of  respect  for  the  place  of 
my  early  education^  I  sboold  wish  it  to  be.  in  Westminster •> 
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nbbey.''  He  was  buried,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  mortis 
ing  of  March  28,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  countess,  who 
died  April  10,  1784,  in  Westminster^abhey,  between  the 
late  earl  of  Chatham  and  lord  Robert  Manners. 

A  life  of  this  eminent  lawyer  is  still  a  desideratum,  but 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  means  of  procuring  materials 
are  placed  farther  and  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
inquiry.  Mr.  Holliday,  in  his  lately  published  *<  Life,''  haft 
done  much,  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  done;  butcqriostty 
requires  a  knowledge  of  lord  Mansfield  in  the  more  ear)^ 
and  brilliant  periods  of  bis  career,  and  that,  perhaps^  it 
may  be  impossible  now  to  acquire.  We  shall,  however^ 
conclude  our  article  with  Dr.  Hurd*s  well*drawi|  s^teiaent 
of  a  part  of  his  character,  which  first  appeared  in  tiiat 
prelate's  preface  to  Warburton's  works. 

'^  Mr.  Murray,  afterwards  earl  of  Mansfield,  and  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  was  so  extraordinary  a  persoui 
and  inade  so  great  a  figure  in  the  world,  that  his  oaca^ 
must  go  down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honour  in  tb^ 
public  records  of  the  nation  ;  for,  his  shining  talents  di^r 
played  themsely^es  in  every  department  o(  the  state  as  well 
Its  in  the  supreme  court  of  justice^  bis  peculiar  proi^ince^ 
which  be  filled  with  a  lustre  of.  reputatiori,  not  eqiialled 
perhaps,  certainly  not  exceeded,  by  any  of  his  predecessor^ 

^'  Of  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  caQ  speak  with 
the  more  confidence,  because  I  speak  from  my  own  ohsev% 
vation.  Too  good  to  be  the  leader,  and  too  able  to  be  the 
dupe  of  any  party,  fie  was  believ^  to  speak  bis  own  sensit 
of  public  measures;  and  (be  authority  of.  his  judgment  waft 
so  high,  that,  in  regular  limes,  the  hppse  was  usually  d^^ 
cided  by  it.  He  was  no  forward  or  freqneot  speaker,  hut 
reserved  liimself,  as  was  fit,  fo.r  occasions  worthy  of  him. 
In  debate  he  was  eloquent  as  well  as  wise,  or  rather  be 
became  eloquent  by  bis  wisdom.  His  countenance  and 
tone  of  voice  imprinted  the  ideas  of  peDetFation,^  probity^ 
and  candour ;  but  what  secured  your  attention  ami  assent 
to  all  he  said  was  his  constant  good  ^eose^  flowing  in  apt 
terms,  and  in  the  clearest  method.  He  affected  no  sallies 
of  the  imagination,  or  bursts  of  passion ;  oiuch  less  would 
be  condescend  to  personal  abuse,  or  to  petulant  aliercatioti. 
All  was  clear  candid  reason,  letting  itself  so  easily  into  the 
minds  of  bis  hearers  as  to  carry  information  and  convictfon 
with  it.  In  a  word,  bis  public  senatorial  character  very 
much  resembled  that  of  Messala^  of  whom  Cicero  says, 
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addressing  himself  to  Brutus,  <  Do  not  im^ine,  6fuiu9, 
that  for  worthy  honour,  and  a  warm  love  of  his  country^ 
any  one  is  comparable  to  Messala ;'  so  that  his  eloquence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  excels,  is  almost  eclipsed  by  those 
virtues :  and  even  in  his  display  of  that  faculty  his  superior 
good  sense  shews  itself  most ;  with  so  much  care  and  skill 
bath  he  formed  himself  to  the  truest  manner  of  speaking  I 
His  powers  of  genius  and  invention  are  confessedly  of  the 
first  size,  yet  he  almost  owes  less  to  them,  than  the  dili- 
gent and  studious  cultivation  of  judgment. 

<<  In  the  commerce  of  a  private  life  lord  Mansfield  was 
easy,  friendly,  and  very  entertaining,  extremely  sensible 
of  worth  in  other  men,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  coun** 
tenanfce  and  patronize  it** ' 

MUSA  (Antonius),  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  ao^ 
quired  suoh  reputation  ,as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus,  about  21  B.  C.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  prescribed  the  use  of  the  cold  bath ; 
but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  he  advised  cold  bathing  and 
a  cool  regimen  in  the  case  of  bis  imperial  master,  which 
effected  the  cure  of  many  disorders  with  which  Augustus 
had 'been  previously  afflicted,  and  made  him  a  great  fa- 
vourite both  with  the  emperor  and  the  people.  Little  is 
known  of  his  history  besides,  and  none  of  his  writings  have 
descended  to  posterity.  The  tract,  printed  among  others 
on  the  materia  medica  at  Basil  in  1528  and  1549,  ^'Libel- 
lus  de  Botanica,*'  and  attributed  to  Musa,  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  production  of  a  later  pen.  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Freind,  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  lapis  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Eneid  XII.  391)  was  our 
Musa ;  but  Dr.  Templeman  and  others  have  differed  from 
him  in  this  opinion,  for  reasons  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 
jected.* 

MUS^US,  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  as  a  philoso- 
pher, astronomer,  and  poet,  was,  according  to  Plato  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Orpheus,  and 
chief  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  instituted  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Ceres ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  was  only  the 
disciple  of  Orpheus,  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  poets  who  versified  the  oracles.     He  is  placed  in 

^  Preceding  edition  of  this  Biotionary.— HolUdayU  Life.— Animal  Refister» 
and  Oent.  Mag,  tee  Indexes,  &c  Sec 

>  Eley,  Diet.  Hitt  de  Medicine  in  art  Antooius  Mosa.— Atterbwy't  Cor- 
refpoadeootf  toI.  1L— Saxii  OnomasUcon. 
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^he-Artrndelian  marbles,  Epoch  15,  1426  B.C.  at  wbicb 
time  bis  bymns  are  there  said  to  have  been  received  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleosinian  mysteries.  Laertius  tells  us^ 
that  MusflBUs  not  only  composed  a  tlieogony,  but  formed 
the  first  sphere ;  but  he  was  probably  misled  by  the  title  of 
a  poem  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mus»us,  *^  de  Sphs&ra/* 
The  doctrine  which  he  tanght  was,  that  all  things  are  pro« 
diiced  from  one,  and  shall  be  resolved  into  the  same ;  an 
Orphic  doctrine,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  the  system 
of  emanation,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  ancient  theo* 
gonies.  He  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  the  character  of 
Uierophaitt,  or  priest  of  Ceres,  among  the  most  illustrious 
mortals  who  have  merited  a  place  in  Elysium,  and  is  made 
the  conductor  of  £neas  to'  the  recess,  where  he  meets  the 
shade  of  his  father  Anchises« 

A  hill  bear  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  called  Mnssum^ 
'(according  to  Pausanias,  from  Mussbus,  who  used  to  retire 
thither  to  meditate,  and  compose  his  religious  hymns,  and 
at  which  place  he  was  afterwards  buried  The  worka 
"which  went  under  his  name,  like  those  of  Orpheus,  were 
by  many  attributed  to  Onomacritus.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  poet  now,  nor  were  any  of  his  writings  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  except  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  he 
made  for  theLycomedes.—  There  is  another  MusAUS,  called 
the  grammarian,  author  of  a  Greek  poem  on  *'  The  Loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.''  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century,  since  be  is  not  referred  to  by 
any  of  the  older  scholtasu,  and  some  of  his  verses  appear 
borrowed  from  the  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnius.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  personally,  yet  his  work  is  in  a  pure  and 
elegant  style,  with  much  delicacy  of  sentiment.  It  hat 
been  frequently  Veprinted,  both  in  collections  and  sepaf 
rately,  and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages.^ 

MUSCULUS  (Wolfgang),  a  celebrated  German  di- 
vine and  reformer,  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  born  at 
Dieuze,  upon  Lorrain  Sept.  8,  1497.  His  father  being 
unable  to  fur^iish  him  with  education,  Musculus  was  obUged 
to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  as  was  the  case  with 
poor  scholars  at  that  time,  by  singing  from  door  to  door ; 
and  his  talents  having  attracted  the  notice  of  a  convent  of 
fienedictines,  they  offered  him  the  habit  ef  their  ordeTt 

1  Voisias. — Brucker.— 'Bttroey^g  Hist,  of  MttsiCi  and  in  R#«8*f  CyclopedM* 
•-Sw  Onpmasl. 
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^hich  he  «ocq>ted,  appUed  himself  to  study,  and  became 
a  good  preacben     He  embraced  Luther's  principles,  and 
fo  screnuonsly  supported  them  upon  all  occasions,  as  to 
induce  many  of  his  brethren  to  forsake  the  order.     When 
Ihis^  as  may  be  expected,  raised  him  enemies,  he  mad# 
An  open  profession  of  Lutheranism,  fled  to  Strasburg  in  1527, 
and  the  same  year  married.     Having  now  no  provisioa 
whatever,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  his 
wife  to  sendee  in  a  clergyman's  £ajuily,  and  of  binding 
himself  apprentice  to  a  wearer,  who  dismissed  him  in. two 
iDonths  £cMr  discovering  part  ^  that  zeal  which  had  already 
iDduoed  him  to  make  so  many  sacrifices.    He  then  resolve? 
to  «ara  his  bcead.  by  working  at;  the  fortifications  of  Stras^ 
burg ;  but,  the  ereoiog  before  he  was  to  begin  this  drud* 
gery,  he  was  informed  that  the  magistrates  had  appointed 
him  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  village  of  Dorlisbeim. 
Having  complied  with  thb  oflfer,  be  lodged  during  the  rest 
of  the  week  at  Strasburg  with  Martin  fiucer,  and  increased 
ius  poor  pittance  by  transcribing  the  works  of  that  reformer 
for  the  presa      Some  rooolhs  after,  when   this  resource 
failed,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  at  Dorlisbeim,  where  he 
continued  to  suffer  the  rigours  of  poverty  with  great  con* 
stancy.     His  only  moveable  was  the  little  bed  he  brought 
frDili  the  convent ;  which,  however,  was  spon  occupied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  ready  to  lie-in.     At  this  time  he  lay  oa 
the .  ground  upon  a  litde  straw,  and  must  have  perished 
tiifoug^  want,  if  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  had  not  at 
length  assigned  him  a  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.     He 
iras;  theo  invited  again  to  Strasburg,  as  officiatir>g  deacoo 
in  the  principal  church,  and,  after  he  bad  acquitted  him- 
aclf  in  thb  character  for  about  two  years,  he  went  to  preach 
at.A«gsbnrg.in  153L     Here,  after  sustaining  many  con* 
tro^ersies  with  the  papists,  he  by  degrees  prevailed  upon 
the  magistrates  to  banish  popery  entirely,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  in  1537.     Musculns  seryed  the  church  of 
Augsburg  till  1548;  when  Charles  V.  having  entered  the 
feity,.and  re*established  popery  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  be  found  it  necessary  for  his  safe^  to  retire  to 
Switzerland,  his  wife  and  children  following  soon  after; 
imd  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Bern  in  1549  to  the 
pvofessorship  of  <livinity.     liere  he  was  sq  successful  in  bis 
piinistry  and  teaching,  and  so  kindly  treated,  that  he  never 
woold  accept  of  any  other  situation,  though  several  were 
gfiered  him  elsewhere.     He  died  at  Bern,  Aug.  30, 1563'. 
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His  talents  occasioned  bim  to  be  employed  in  some  very 
iQiportant  ecclesiastical  concerns :  be  was  deputed  by  tbe 
seriate  of  Augsburg  in  1536,  to  the  synod  at  Eysnacb,  for 
tJbe  re-unioQ  of  the  protestaots  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
•upper :  he  was  deputed  to  assist  at  the  conferences  which 
were  held  between  the  proteatant  and  Roman  catholic  di*^ 
▼ines,  during  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratisbon,  ia 
1540  and  .1541  :  be  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  con- 
ference at  Hatisbon,  between  Melanctbon  and  Eccius,  and 
4rttw  up  the  acts  of  it :  and  be  was  sent  to  the  iobabitantf 
of  Donawert,  who  embraced  the  reformation  in  1544,  to 
promote  that  design. 

i  He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  learnings 
and  a  considerable  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lanr 
guages^  although  he  was  at  the  least  thirty-two  when  b^ 
began  to  study  the  latter,  and  forty  when  be  first  applie4 
to  the  former.  He  published  several  books,  tbe  first  of 
which  wiere  translations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin^  par* 
ticularly  the  ^f  Comment  of  St.  Ghrysostom  upon'St..Paurs 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colosr 
siails,  and  Thessalonians,"  printed  at  Basil  in  1536 ;  tbe 
second  volume  of  tbe  ''  Works  of  St.  Basil ;''  the  ''  Schoh$ 
of  the  same  father  upon  the  Psaliyts  ;^'  several  <^  Treatise^ 
of  St  Athahasiud  and  St.  Cyril ;''  and  tbe  '^  Ecclesiasticii 
History  of  Eusebius,  Socratesi  Sosomen^  Theodoret^  Eva* 
grius,  and  Poiybius."  He  publi^bed  *^  Comments  upoa 
some  paru  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament;"  aa4 
lather  Simon  aays,  that  ^*  be  w^s  acquainted  with  the  tnio 
way  of  explaining  the  Scriptufes^  but  bad  not  all  the  oti- 
cessary  accomplishments  to  enable  'him  to  succeed  per* 
fectly  in  it,  because  be  was  not  sufficiently-  exerotsed  in 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  of  cridk:al  learning.  How* 
ever,^'  he  adds,  *^  Musculos  examines  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  translations  without  prejudice;  and  he  hassl^wia 
well  enough,  that  the  points  which  are  now  printed  in  tbe 
Hebrew  text,  were  not  used  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint 
and  St.  Jerome."  He  was  tbe  iuthor  of  some  original 
works,  both  in  Latin  and  German^  particularly  bis  *'  Loei 
Communes,"  or  "  Common .  Places,"  which,,  with  other 
tracts  by  him,  were  published  in  English  during  the  reig^ 
of  queen  Elizabeth,'  along  with  the  writings  of  the  principal 
foreign  reformers,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  strtngtheii 
the  principles  of  the  reformation. '     .  . 

i  •        •      .  , 

^  Melcbior  Adaih.— Gen.  Pict««— Bez«  Icones»  Stc.^ 
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MUSGRAVE  (Dr.  Williaim),  an  English  pbysiciaQ 
dnd  antiquary,  was  descepded  from  an  ancient  family  ia 
Westmorland,  but  born  at  Charlcon*Musgrave  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1657.  Being  educated,  as  is  supposed,  at 
Winchester-school,  he  became,  in  1675,  a  probationer- 
fellovr  of  New  college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  B.  in  1682;  but  afterwards  studying  pbysic, 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  knowledge  in  that  pro- 
fession and  in  natural  philosophy ;  and  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  He  was  made  secretary  to  it  in  1 684, 
in  which  quality  he  continued,  and  published  the  '^  Philo* 
sophical  Transactions,"  from  No.  167  to  178,  inclusive; 
and  sereral  curioUs  observations,  which  occurred  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  profession,  be  caused  to  be  inserted,  ae 
different  times,  in  that  collection.  He  took  his  degrees 
in  physic  in  1685  and  1689,  and  was  afterwards  admitted 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  London.  In  1691, 
be  went  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  he  exer« 
cised  bis  profession  a  long  time  with  great  reputation  and 
success.     He  died  Dec.  23,  1721.  ' 

Being  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  be  composed,  at 
bis  leisure-hours,  several  curious  works,  as,  I.  *'  De  Arthri^ 
tide  symptomatica  Dissertatio,  1703,"  8vo.  2.  '<  De  Artbri- 
tide  anomala  sive  interna  Dissertatio,  1707,"  8vo.  Of 
these  two^ books,  one  upon  the  regular,  the  other  upon  the 
irregular  or  inward  gout,  be  gave  an  apcount  in  the  ^'  Phi- 
losophical Transactions."  3.  '<  Julii  Vitalis  Epitaphiuni ; 
cum  Commentario,  1711,''  ,8vo,  a  work  much  praised  by 
Mr.  Moyle.  4.  <<  De  Legionibus  Epistola."  This  letter 
Concerning  the  Roman  legions  was  addressed  to  sir  Hans 
Sloane.  5.  **  De  Aquilis  Romanis  Epistola,  1713,"  8vo, 
addressed  to  Gisbert  Cuper,  consul  of  Deventer,  who  bad 
affirmed  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  of  massy  gold  or 
silver;  while  Musgrave  maintained,  that  they  were  only 
plated  over,  in  which  opinion  he  was  joined  by  Moyle.  6. 
**  Inscriptio  Terraconensis;  cum  Commentario."  7.  **Geia 
Britannicus.  Accedit  Domus  Severianas  Synopsis  chro* 
nologica ;  et  de  Icuncula  quondam  M.  Regis  ^Ifridi  Dis- 
serutio,  1715,"  8va  That  is,  "  Observations  upon  a 
fragment  of  an  equestrian  stone  Statue,  found  near  Bath, 
which  Musgrave  believes  to  have  been  set  up  in  honour  of 
'Geta,  after  his  arrival  in  Britain  ;  together  with  a  chrono- 
logical Synopsis  of  the  family  of  Severus ;  and  a  disserta* 
tion  upon  a  piece  of  Saxon  antiquity  found  at  Athclney  in 
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ficmersetshire^  being  king  Alfred  the  Creates  Amulef  8. 
'*  Belgiam  Britarmicum  ;'*  or,  <^  An  account  of  that  part  of 
South  Britain  which  was  anciently  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  BelgcBy  and  now-  comprehends  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
•hirci  and  Somersetshire/'  1719,  8vo.  To  this  work  is 
prefixed  a  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Britain  was  formerly  a  peninsula,  and  joined  to  France 
about  Calais.  All  the  above  tracts  on  antiquities  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Exeter,  in  1720,  4  vols.  8vo.  In  1776 
a  posthumous  dissertation  of  his  on  the  gout  was  published 
under  the  title  of  <<  De  Arthritide  primogenia  et  regulari,'* 
8vo.  He  had  left  the  manuscript  to  bis  son  William  Mus- 
grave,  M.  B.  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  the  press,  but 
he  dying  when  the  work  was  nearly  completed,  the  sheets 
remained  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Clarendon  press  until 
the  above-mentioned  period,  when  it  was  published  by  tbe 
author's  grandson,  the  late  I>r.  Samuel  Musgrave;  of  Ex- 
eter, a  gentleman  once  noted  (about  1761)  for  his  pre- 
tended political  discoveries  respecting  the  private  history 
of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  critic. 
He  studied  at  Leyden,  where  in  1762  he  published  "  JEx- 
erditationum  in  Euripidem  libri  duo,"  8vo,  and  when  he 
took,  his  degree,  '*  Apologia  pro  medicina  Empirica,'* 
1763,  4to.  After  his  return  he  practised  physic  at  Exeter, 
and  bestowed  much  time  on  collating  various  MSS.  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  collations,  with  his  notes,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  an  edition  of  that  classic  printed  at  Oxford  iu 
1778,  4  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Harwood  gives  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  edition,  nor  has  it  been  in  general  muck 
prized-by  foreign  critics.  Dr.  Musgrave  died  July  3, 1782, 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  after  his  death  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
"  Two  Dissertotions,"  on  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  tbe 
ehronolbgy  of  the  Olympiads.' 

MUSIS.     See  VENEZIANO. 

MUS8ATO  (Albbrtin),  an  Italian  historian  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1261.  When  young  he  lost  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  left  with  a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and 
Msters,  w\kom  he  at  first  endeavoured  to  mainuin  by  copy- 
ing  books  for  the  scholars  of  the  university.  He  was  also 
permttied  to  attend  the  lectures  there,  and  made  very  consi- 

>  Biog.  Brit.--AUi.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Gent.  Mag,  see  ladei.— Nichols's  BowVer. 
roL  Vlll.  p.  U9.  ' 
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dl^rable  progress  in  belles  lettres  atnl  the  hiw«  TbeU^twh^ 
obow  as  tfae  profession  most  likely  to  eti^ble  him  to  maia* 
taia  bis  family,  nor  was  be  disappointed ;  and  ibe  very 
great  ability  be  displajreci^  at  otfaer  timeir  occasioned  bis 
being  employed  im  political  affairs.  His  talento  in  tbis 
respect  were  first  called  forth  when  Henry  VIL  made.ii 
descent  on  Italy ;  on  which  event  be  was  five  times  seaS 
by  tbe  Paduans  to  that  prince^  who  conceived  a  ver}*  high 
opinion  of  bim.  In  bis  history  we  find  the  speeches  be 
made  to  Henry,  and  those  he  addressed  to  tbe  senate  bf 
Padua.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  whiob 
tbe  Paduans  carried  on  against  Can  Grande  de  la  Scda^ 
B»A  when  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  1314^  Can  Gnnde 
paid  bim  the  attention  due  to  bis  merit,  and  restored  bim 
to  liberty.  The  war  raging  more  furiously,  Massato  went 
first  to  Tuscany  to  negociate  an  alliance  with  tbe  Toscaiia 
and  Paduans  against  Can  Grande,  but  not  socceed^ig^ 
went  next  to  Austria  and  CariAthia,  where  be  partially 
achieved  bis  purpose,  and  at  last,  in  1324,  had  tbe  ho«ioar 
of  concluding  a  peace  between  Can  Grande  and  biscomitiy; 
Tbe  services,  however,  which  he  performed  to  Padoa^ 
were  not  always  sufficient  to  protect  him  against tbeiu'* 
(rignes  of  bis*  countrymen,  who,  living  under  a  popular 
government,  were  always  exposed  to  commotions  excited 
by  the  artful  and  ambitious ;  and  in  1314,  paiticulariy,  Ae 
mob  rushed  to  bis  bouse,  intending  to  murder  him.  He 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  when  tbe  commotioa 
was  ended  and  the  ringleaders  put  to  death,  tfae  senate 
and  people  recalled  bim,  and,  ashamed  of  thie  treatment 
be  bad  received,  bestowed  many  honours  upon  bim.  fie 
was  again,  however,  exposed  to  danger  by  the  iogratitode 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  banished  to  ChiozzO  in  ld25« 
Here  be  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  hopes  of  better  for-^ 
tune,  Which  it  was  not  his  lot  to  experience.  He  died  Ma^ 
29,  1330. 

/  Daring  his  exile  be  employed  his  time  in  writing  bis 
history,  which  was  printed  at  Venice,  1636,  fol.- under  tfae 
title  <*  Historia  Augusta  Henrici  VII.  Imp»  et  aKa  quss  ex^ 
tant  opera,  cum  notis  Laur.  Pignorii,  &c.  additis  aliis  re« 
rum  Tarvisianarum  et  Patavinarum  scriptoribus.*'  This 
history  is  written  in  Latin,  and  with  much  judgment 
and  regard  to  truth.  Had  his  style  been  equal,  he  would 
have  deserved  the  appellation  which  some  oestowed  upoa 
him,  that  oT  being  tbe  second  Livy  of  Padua.     Of  ibis 
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bistory  there  afe  three  books  written  in  heroic  vertex 
on  the  subject  of  the  sieee  of  Padua.  His  prose  style^ 
although^  as  we  have  just  hinted,  not  unexceptionable  on 
the  score  of  purity,  was  yet  the  best  that  had  appeared 
since  the  decline  of  letters ;  and  Scipio  MafFei  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  was  not  so  much  owing  to  Petrarch,  which  is  the 
general  opinion,  as  to  Mussato,  who  died  thirty-five  years 
before  Petrarch.  Mussato's  poetical  works  consist  of 
eclogues,  elegies,  epistles  in  verse,  and  an  Ovidian  Cento. 
He  also  wrote  two  tragedies  in  Latin,  the  first  that  had 
appeared  in  Italy,  the  one  entitled  "  Eccerinis,'*  the  other 
^*  Achilles.*'  In  these  he  imitates  the  manner  of  Seneca, 
and  with  success,  but  some  critics  object  to  the  model 
They  are,  with  his  other  works,  reprinted  in  the  ^*  Thesau- 
rus Histor.  Ital.'*  vol.VI.partll.  Muratori,  in  his  ^Script. 
Rer.Ital.''  vol.  X.  has  given  only  his  historical  writings,  and 
the  tragedy  of  "  Eccerinis.'*  Scardonius,  in  his  "  Anti- 
quities of  Padua,''  p.  130,  relates  that  Mussato  was  all 
highly  honoured,  that  the  bishop  of  Padua  gave  him  a 
laurel  crown,  and  issued  an  edict,  that  on  every  Christmas 
Day,  the  doctors,  regents,  and  professors  of  the  two  col- 
leges in  that  city,  should  go  to  his  bouse  in  solemn  pro- 
cession with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  offer  him  a 
triple  crown — ^honours  which  he  appears  to  have  well 
merited,  both  as  a  scholar  and  patriot. ' 

MUSSCHENBROECK  (Peter  de),  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  - 
1^92.  He  appears  first  to  have  studied  medicine,  as  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  in  1715,  but  na» 
tural  philosophy  afterwards  occupied  most  of  his  attentiottf. 
After  visiting  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Newton  and  Desaguliers,  probably  about  1734,  when  h^ 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  he  returned  home^ 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  naturai 
philosophy  at  Utrecht,  which  he  rendered  as  celebrated  for 
those  sciences  as  it  had  long  been  for  law  studies.  He  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  same  chair  at  Leyden,  and  '0^ 
tained  great  and  deserved  reputation  throughout  all  Ei^ 
rope.  Besides  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Paris  aca- 
demy and  other  learned  bodies,    the  kings  of  England, 

1  Tiraboschi.— <2ing\ien6  Hitt  Lit  d'  Italic— W«rtOD'»  Eii»y  on  Pope,ToLl* 
p.  184,r-Moreri«— Saxii  OnomMl. 
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Prustta)  ftnd  DeDmark,  made  him  tempting  offers  to  reside 
in  their  dominions;  but  he  preferred  bis  native  place,  where 
he  died  in  1761.  He  published  several  works  in  Latin,  all 
of  them  demonstrating  bis  great  penetration  and  accuracy : 
I.  *^  Disputatio  de  Aeris  prssentia  in  humoribus  anima- 
libusy**  Leyd.  1715,  4to.  2.  "  Epitome  Elementorum  Phy- 
sico-mathematicQrum,'*  ib,  1729,  4to.  3.  "  Physicae,  ex- 
'  perimentales,  et  geometricae  Dissertationes  :  ut  et  Ephe« 
merides  meteorologies  Utrajectenses,**  ibid.  1729,  4to.  4. 
*^  Tentamina  Experimentorum  naturalium,  in  academia  del 
Cimento,  ex  Itol.  in  Lat.  conversa,"  ibid.  1731,  4to.  5. 
**  Elementa  Physicae,"  1734, 8vo,  translated  into  English  by 
Colson,  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.  His  *<  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy,'*  which  he  began  to  print  in  1760,  was  com- 
pleted and  published  at  Leydeuin  1762  by  M.  Lulofs,  after 
the  death  oif  the  author.  There  is  a  French  translation,  of 
Paris,  1769,  3  vols.  4to.  Musschenbroeck  is  also  the 
Author  of  several  papers,  chiefly  on  meteorology,  printed 
ip  the  volumes  of  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences''  for  1734,  1735,  1736,  1753,  1756,  and  1760. » 

MUSURUS  (Marcus),  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature, 
was  a  native  of  Candia,  and  came  to  Italy  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  he  understood 
that  encouragement  would  be  given  to  men  of  ability  in 
the  languages  and  grammatical  studies.     After  exhibiting 
proofs  of  his  talents  at  Venice,  the  senate  appointed  him 
xo  teach  publicly  at  Padua  in  1503,  and  a  great  concourse 
of  scholars  gathered  around  him,  until  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  the  war.     He  had  been  the  disciple  of  Las* 
caris,  who  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Leo  X. ;  and 
that  pontiff  addressed,  a  letter  to  him  when  he  was  at  Ve- 
nice in  1513,  requesting  that  he  would  invite  from  Greece 
ten  yoiing  men,  of  education  and  virtuous  disposition,  who 
jnigbt  instruct  the  Italians  in  the  proper  use  and  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language.    This  ent^iblishment  accordingfy 
was  formed,  and  Lascaris  was  placed  at  the  head,  of  it.    At 
.this-  time  Musurus  was  finishing  the  first  edition  of  the 
JForks  of  Plato,  in  Greek,  which  was  printed  by  Aldus  in 
1513.     To  this  edition    Musurus   prefixed  some  Greek 
.verses  that  have  been  much  admired,  and  published  se- 
parately,   by   Muncker,  Amsterdam,   1676,  4to,    by  oar 
Foster,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  the  Greek  accents  (sep 

*  Diet.  Hist. 
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FoSTRli),  «nd  more  recently  at  Cambridge,  by  Samuel 
Butler,  A.  B.  1797.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  Mr.  Roscoe*8 
*'  Leo  X.*'  with  an  elegant  English  translation. 

Leo  was  so  pleased  with  these  verses,  and  the  services 
Musuros  bad  rendered  to  literature,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  bishopric  of  Malvasia,  in  the  Morea,  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  autumn 
of  1517.  Besides  his  Plato,  die  learned  world  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  first  editions  of  Aristophanes  and  Athenseas. 
The  Aristophanes  was  published  at  Venice  in  1498,  foK 
The  Athenceus,  a  far  less  correct  work,  and  perhaps  the 
*  most  incorrect  princeps  editio,  was  published  in  1514,  foK 
at  Venice.  * 

MUTIS  (Joseph  Celestine),  a  learned  Spanish  phy- 
sician, divine,  and  botanist,  was  born  at  Cadiz  in  1734. 
He  studied  medicine  at  his  native  place  and  at  Seville,  and 
baving  obtained  much  reputation,  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Madrid,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his 
physiological  knowledge.  In  1760  the  marquis  della  Vega, 
being  appointed  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  solicited  Mutis 
to  accompany  him  as  his  pbjrsician.  On  his  arrival  at 
Santa  Fi  de  Bogoti,  tli|  capital  of  New  Granada,  Mutis, 
by  permission  of  the  Ticeroy,  undertook  to  introduce  the 
mathematics  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  university,  and  his 
lectures  on  that  subject  were  beard  with  attention  and  ad- 
miration, and  he  was  at  length,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  government,  established  professor  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  natural  history,  at  Santa  ¥6.  While 
enjoying  this  post,  some  unfortunate  speculations  in  the 
mines,  which  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resources,  occa- 
sioned his  taking  orders  in  the  church,  and  his  clerical 
duties  now  shared  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.  Part 
of  it  likewise  was  employed  ih  botanical  researches,  and 
be  corresponded  with  Linnseus,  to  whom  be  sent  numerous 
specimens  Jof  his  own  discovery,  particularly  the  Mutisia, 
so  named  in  honour  of  him  by  Linnseus.  In  1776  he 
settled  at  Sapo,  in  the  government  of  Mariquita,  where  he 
bad  many  enviable  opportunities  of  discovering  and  col- 
lecting singulsr  plants  and  flowers.  In  1778  don  Antonio 
Caballeroy  Gorgora,  the  new  archbishop,  on  his  arrival  at 
Santa  F6,  discovered  the  superior  merits  of  Mutis,  and 

1  6en.  Diet — Bullarl't  Academie  des  Sciences.— -Roscoe's  Leo.— Hody  de 
OMMit  UIiutribvfl.-'N.Saxii  Oroaaat 
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determined  to  extricate  hitn  from  his  difficulties,  and  pro- 
cure him  a  pension,  with  the  appointment  of  botanist  and 
astronomer  to  the  king.  Accordingly,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  this  liberal  prelate,  he  became  the  superintendant 
of  a  botanical  school  for  investigating  the  plants  of  America. 
In  1783,  attended  by  some  of  his  pupils,  and  several 
draughtsmen,  be  made  a  tour  through  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada;  and  by  his  diligence  much  new  light  was  tbrofi^n 
upon  the  history  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  various 
species.  He  also  taught  his  countrymen  the  culture  and 
the  value  of  indigo.  His  health  having  suffered  from  the 
climate  of  Mariquita,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Santa 
F6,  and  to  fix  on  some  of  his  pupils,  whose  y  mth  and 
constitutions  might  be  more  adequate  to  such  labours.  In 
1797  he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Paris,  to  consult  with 
Jussieu,  ^nd  the  other  eminent  botanists  of  that  capital, 
concerning  the  composition  of  a  '^  Flora  Bogotensis,^'  aud 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  new  improvements  and 
discoveries.  He  remained  at  Paris  till  1801,  when  he  went 
back  to  Madrid.  Whether  he  subsequently  returned  to 
bis  native  country,  we  know  not,  but  in  1804  he  was.  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  Botany,  and  superintend- 
ance  of  tiie  royal  garden  at  Mafild.  Although  his  ad- 
vancing age  made  repose  now  in  some  measure  necessary, 
he  continued  to  be  serviceable  to  the  government  of  his 
native  country,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  that  in  which  he . 
had  so  long  been  naturalized.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  but  of  the  precise  date  of  his  death  we  are  not 
informed." 

MYDORGE  (Claude),  an  able  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Pari^in  1585,  and  was  educated  to  the  law.  He 
became  counsellor  to  the  Chatelet,  and  afterwards  trea- 
surer of  France  in  the  generality  of  Amiens,  but  was  too  k 
much  attached  to  mathenaatical  pursuits,  and  master  of  too 
ample  a  fortune,  to  pursue  his  profession  as  a  source  of 
emolument.  He  was  the  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Des 
Cartes,  aod  entered  into  a  vindication  of  him,  in  the  dis- 
pute which  he  had  with  M.  Fermat,  and  was  afterwards  a 
mediator  of  the  peace  which  was  made  between  those 
learned  men  in  1638.  In  the  same  year  Mydorge  published 
a  Latin  treatise  "On  Conic  Sections,"  in  four  books, 
which  Mersenne  has  inserted  in  his  "  Abridgment  of  Uni- 

I  Sims  and  Kooig's  Annals  of  BotaDj. — Reel's  Cyclopsedia  by  sir  E.  J.  Smitb. 
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versal  Geometry."  In  1642,  he  and  Des  Cartes  received 
an  invitation  from  sir  Charles  Cavendish  to  settle  in  Eng- 
landy  which  he  declined,  on  the  approach  of  the  rebellion. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1647,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  *  He  was  a  practical  mechanic,  as  well  as  an  able  ma- 
thematician, and  spent  more  than  a  thousand  crowns  on 
the  fabrication  of  jglasses  for  telescopes,  burning  mirrors, 
mechanical  engines,  and  mathematical  instruments. ' 

MYLNE  (Robert),  an  eminent  architect,  to  whose  me- 
mory Black  Friars  Bridge  will  be  a  lasting  monument,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  4,  1734.  His  father,  Thomas 
Mylne,  was  an  architect,  and  a  magistrate  of  that  city ; 
and  his  family,  it  has  been  ascertained,  held  the  office  of 
master-masons  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  for  five  hundred 
years,  till  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Myhie  w*ts  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  travelled  early 
in  life  for  improvement  in  his  hereditary  science.  At 
Rome  he  resided  five  years,  and  in  September  1758,  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  first  class  of  architeclure,  adjudged  by 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  was  also  unanimously  elected 
a  member  of  that  body.  On  this  occasion  prince  Altieri, 
distinguished  for  his  knoiyls^ge  of  the  fine  arts,  obtained 
from  the  pope  the  necessary  dispensation,  Mr.  Mylne 
being  a  protestant.  He  was  als6  elected  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  He  visited  Naples, 
and  viewed  the  interior  of  Sicily  with  an  accuracy  never 
before  employed  ;  and  from  his  skill  in  his  profession,  and 
bis  classical  knowledge,  was  enabled  to  illustrate  several 
very  obscure  passages  in  Vitruvius.  His  fine  collection  of 
drawings,  with  his  account  of  this  touf,' which  he  began  to 
arrange  for  publication  in  1774,  but  was  interrupted  by 
his  numerous  professional  engagements,  are  still  iu  ttte 
possession  of  his  son,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  be  given  to  the  public.  He  was  often 
heard  to  remark  in  his  latter  days,  that  in  most  of  his  obser- 
vations and  drawings,  he  had  neither  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  traversed  the  ground  before  him,  ^or  followed 
by  those  who  came  after  him. 

After  making  a  complete  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  began 
by  going  through  France,  and  finished  by  returning  through 
Switzerland  and  Holland^  he  arrived  in  London,  with  every 
possible  testimonial  of  his  talents,  but  without   a   friend 

.  »  Moreri. 
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or  patron.  At  tbit  time  plans  were  requtsted  by  the  city 
of  London  for  constructing  a  bridge  at  Black  Friars,  anid 
Air.  Mylne,  among  twenty  others,  became  a  candidate.  It 
was  well  known  that  one  of  his  rivals  was  befriended  by 
lord  Bute,  wbo  had  then  great  influence^  but  Mr.  Myloe 
succeeded  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  examine  the  respective  plans;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid 
in  1761,  with  a  pomp  becoming  the  vast  undertaking.  A 
writer  of  no  common  talents,  in  the  supplement  to  the 
**  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,*'  after  a  very  close  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  this  structure,  pronounces  it  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  any  that  is  upon  record,  and  at  lam  points 
out  the  great  superiority  of  the  centering  employed  by 
Mr.  Mylne.  The  learned  author  seems,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  ingenious  architect  made  a  secret  of  his 
mode  of  centering ;  but  few  men  had  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
or  more  aversion  to  professional  quackery  of  every  kind, 
and  therefore,  he  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  an  ex« 
act  model  of  the  eentering  employed  at  Blackfriars  bridge, 
which  gives  a  most  precise  and  satisfactory  idea  of  the  work. 

When  the  bridge  was  first  proposed,  Mr.  Mylne  engaged 
in  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  form  of 
the  arch ;  but  they  were  aftet^ards  intimate  friends,  and 
in  conversation  agreed  in  a  certain  sturdy  independence 
of  mind  which  perhaps  cemented  that  friendship.  It  is 
ihuch  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Mylne's  accuracy,  as  well  as 
integrity,  that  Blackfriars-bridge  was  completed  in  1765, 
for  the  exact  sum  specified  in  his  estimate,  namely,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds.  On  his  propo- 
sals being  accepted,  the  city  committee,  in  February  1 760, 
voted  him  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  aud 
his  farther  remuneration  was  to  be  five  per  cent,  on  the 
money  laid  out  on  the  bridge.  To  obtain  this,  however, 
he  had  a  long  struggle  with  the  city,  which  he  maintained 
with  his  characteristic  fitmness  and  spirit ;  and,  in  answer 
to  a  question  several  times  put  to  him,  with  no  great  deli- 
cacy, uniformly  declared,  that  what  he  claimed,  he 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  favour.  At 
lengthi  but  not  until  1776,  bis  claims  were  allowed;  on 
which  occasion  he  sent  lo  the  corporation  a  letter  of 
thanks. 

Immediately  after  completing  the  bridge,  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  lord-nuiyor; 
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and  not  only  directed  the  repairs  that  have  been  found  ne- 
cesjiary  in  that  noble  fabrick,  but  those  temporary  erec* 
tions  required  by  the  anniversaries  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  most  interesting  spectacle,  the  annual  assemblage 
of  the  charity-children  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  those 
more  elegant  preparations  made  for  the  visits  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  two  bouses  of  parliament  in  1789,  1797, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  by  bis  suggestion  that  the  noble  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  ending,  "  Si 
Dionumentum  requiras/'  &c.  was  placed  over  the  entrance 
of  the  choir.  Among  the  other  edifices  which  Mr.  Mylne 
erected,  or  was  concerned  in  the  repairs,  we  may  enu- 
merate Rochester  cathedral,  Greenwich  hospital,  of  which 
he  was  clerk  of  the  works  for  fifteen  years ;  Kings- Weston*, 
the  seat  of  lord  De  CliiFord ;  Blaze  castle,  near  Bristol ; 
Addington,  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
Wormlybury,  sir  Abraham  Hume*s;  Lying>in -hospital, 
City- road  ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  pavillion,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Sion  ;  general  Skene's  house,  in 
Fifeshire;  lord  Frederic  Campbell's  at  Ardincaple;  In- 
verary  castle,  the  duke  of  Argyle*s;  the  embankment  at 
the  Temple  gardens,  &c.  &c.  He  was  also  consulted  on 
almost  all  the  harbours  in  England.  Mr.  Milne  died,  May 
5,  1811,  at  the  New  River  Head,  where  he  had  long  re- 
sided, as  engineer  to  that  company ;  an  office  to  which 
be  was  appointed  in  1762.  He  was  interred,  by  bis  own 
desire,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  his  illus*^ 
trious  predecessor.  Wren. 

Mr.  Mylne  was  a  man  of  most  extensive  professional 
knowledge,  and  while  his  Blackfriars  bridge,  and  many 
other  structures  shewed  him  an  excellent  practical  builder, 
he  was  no  less  acute  and  eloquent  on  the  theory  of  his 
art.  His  conversation,  always  entertaining  and  edifying, 
assumed  a  higher  tone,  when  he  was  invited  to  speak  on 
architectural  subjects,  the  history  of  the  Grecian  or  Gothic 

*  Mr.  Myloe  made  lome  very  great  ia  the  hoot6,  to  wbioh  there  was  dq 

akermiioiitaiidiaiprofeiiieottatKiost-  raeant  of  acceti,  and  on  cutting  into 

Wetton  for  the  late  lord  De  Ciiiford,  it  they  found,  to  their  great  attoakh- 

then  Mr.  Southwell,  who  knew  him  at  meut,  a  Quantity  of  o\d  family  plate, 

Rome,  and,  from  hie  bridge  at  Black-  together  with  the  records  of  a  barony 

friars,  coaceiTed  a  very  high  idem  of  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 

bit  Ulents.    Cooceraing  this  seat,  Mr.  that  family,  in  consequence  of  which 

Mylne's  clerk  used  to  relate  the  follow-  Mr.  Souihwell  took  the  title  of  lord  De 

ing  anecdote.     On  Mr.  Myloe*8  arri-  Clifford.  This  room  was  probably  shut 

▼d  there  he  commenced  making  a  plan,  up  during  the  rebellion  in  the  reifii  of 

by  which  he  discovered  a  small  room  Charles  1. 
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styles,  or  any  disputed  point  respecting  tife  origin  of  the 
art.  On  such,  almost  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  we 
have  heard  him  dilate  with  a  precision  and  copious  flow 
of  reasoning,  that  would  have  been  astonishing  in  the  ablest 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  personal  character  is  said 
to  have  had  some  peculiarities.  Such  as  we  have  observed 
seemed  to  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  superior  talent, 
and  a  lofty  independence  of  spirit.  Placed  often  at  the 
head  of  a  tribe  of  inferior  workmen,  of  contending  inte- 
rests and  passions,  his  orders  were  peremptory,  and  were 
to  be  obeyed  without  a  murmur;  while  he  could  yet  listen 
with  patience,  if  an  objection  was  started  on  reasonable 
grounds.  What  he  most  disliked  was  that  adherence  to 
custom  and  practice  which  made  every  improvement  be 
considered  as  a  dangerous,  impracticable,  or  inconvenient 
innovation.  Against  this  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
authority,  and  always  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more 
liberal  spirit.  The  common  workmen,  who  looked  up  to 
him  with  some  degree  of  terror,  and  whom  he  certainly 
did  not  always  address  in  the  gentlest  terms,  were  amply 
recompensed  by  the  care  he  took  that,  whoever  were  his 
employers,  these  humble  artisans  should  be  paid  their 
wages  with  the  uttnost  punctuality.  Dearly  as  he  loved  his 
profession,  he  was  not  avaricious  of  its  emoluments,  and 
after  all  his  distinguished  employments,  he  did  not  die 
rich. . 

In  1770,  Mr.  Mylne  married  miss  Mary  Home,  sister  of 
Mr.  Home,  the  surgeon,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  Of 
these  one  son,  his  successor  as  engineer  of  the  New  River 
Company,  and  four  daughters,  now  survive  him. ' 

J  NichoU'i  Bowyer—  and  from  perional  knowledge. 
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